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NOTICE 

OF    THE    ANIMADVERSIONS 

OF    THE     BISHOP     OF    NATAL. 


In  "The  New  Bible  Commentary  Critically  Examined,"  Bishop 
Colenso  has  spoken  of  the  following  work,  or  rather  of  its  author,  as 
I  take  it  for  granted  he  has  never  read  the  book  itself,  in  terms  which 
call  for  a  few  remarks  from  me  in  reply. 

In  the  Preface  of  Part  I.  pp.  viii.  ix.,  he  complains  that  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  has  briefly  referred  to  me  as  having  "  carefully  and  elaborately 
investigated "  the  linguistic  differences  between  the  Elohistic  and 
Jehovistic  passages  of  Genesis,  instead  of  making  any  such  investiga- 
tion for  himself;  and  again,  in  p.  72,  he  makes  the  same  complaint. 
I  should  have  supposed  that  any  occasion  for  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to 
enter  on  such  an  investigation  himself  would  have  depended  on  the  in- 
suflSciency  of  my  discussion  of  these  differences,  and  that  Bishop  Colenso 
had  no  right  to  blame  the  Bishop  of  Ely  for  contenting  himself  with  a 
reference  to  me,  without  showing  that  I  had  failed  in  my  attempt  to 
account  for  them.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  absolves  himself  from 
any  consideration  of  my  discussion  of  the  matter  with  this  contemptu- 
ous remark:  "From  the  specimen  which  we  have  had  in  (6  ii.) 
above  of  Mr.  Quarry's  mode  of  reasoning,  so  much  approved  by  Bp. 
Browne,  I  am  not  surprised  at  this,"  namely,  at  the  Bishop's  reference 
to  my  work.  Turning  now  to  the  specimen  by  which  he  justifies  this 
contempt  (6  ii.)  pp.  57.58,  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Ely  quoted  as  saying,  in 
regard  to  the  repetition  of  the  name  Elohim  in  i.  1 — ii.  3,  "The  passage 
is  scarcely  more  really  marked  as  Elohistic  by  the  name  Elohim  occur- 
ring thirty-five  times,  than  if  it  had  occurred  but  once ;  for  its  having 
occurred  once  would  in,evitaUij  lead  to  its  continued  and  frequent 
recurrence,"  in  support  of  which  my  table  of  alternations  of  the  names 
in  p.  401  of  this  work  is  cited  in  a  note  by  his  Lordship.  To  this 
quotation  Bishop  Colenso  subjoins,  "^ws.  *  Would  inevitaUy  lead,  etc' ! 
Then  let  the  reader  turn  to" — certain  passages  to  which  I  purpose  shortly 
to  revert.     And  he  adds,  "  In  short,  the  table  of  Mr.  Quarry,  to  which 
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Bp.  Browne  appeals  in  a  note  with  so  much,  confidence  as — showing 
how  different  the  virtual  occurrence  of  the  respective  names  is  from  the 
apparent  superficial  occurrence  on  which  so  much  has  been  built — is  a 
simple  absurdity  when  we  take  account  of  the  above  passages."  To 
this  he  appends  a  note,  in  which  he  says,  "  By  reckoning  thirty-five 
Elohims  in  Gen.  i.  1 — ii.  3,  three  in  v.  22-26,  five  in  vi.  9-22,  four  in 
ix.  1-6,  two  in  v.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  1-6,  each  set  as  otie,  and  similarly  with 
Jehovah,  Mr.  Quarry  considers  himself  to  have  proved  that  "as  evidence 
of  any  predilection  for  either  name,  the  case  is  just  as  if  in  Gen.  i. — si. 
Elohim  had  occurred  singly  fifteen  times,  and  Jehovah  twelve  times." 
Just  remarking  on  this  note  that  I  plainly  did  not  consider  myself  to  have 
proved  this  by  reckoning  as  thus  stated,  but  by  the  reasons  assigned  for 
reckoning  in  this  manner,  and  that  Bishop  Colenso  thus  misrepresents 
my  reasoning,  of  which  he  speaks  so  contemptuously,  I  now  turn  again 
to  p.  72,  in  which  I  find  him  further  saying  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
"  after  Mr.  Quarry,  has  been  *  constructing  a  theory  in  spite  of  facts,' 
since,  according  to  his  view — see  above  (6  ii.) — the  writer  having  once 
begun  with  using  Jehovah,  should  '  inevitably  '  have  gone  on  repeating 
it  throughout  the  section."     On  this  passage  T  remark  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  sentence  is  constructed  with  singular  ambiguity.  A  person 
reading  in  a  cursory  way  would  probably  refer  the  pronoun  his 
in  the  clause  "  according  to  his  view,  "  to  me  as  the  person  last 
mentioned.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  alleged  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  as  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Whether  this  ambiguity  was  accidental  or  not,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
author  intended  to  represent  me  as  equally  responsible  with  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  for  the  alleged  view,  and  for  the  use  of  the  word  inevitably,  or 
of  something  equivalent,  as  giving  to  the  argument  the  absurdity  he  so 
confidently  imputes  to  it,  shewing  the  stress  he  lays  on  this  word  by 
previously  quotiug  it  twice  in  Italics. 

2.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  is  misrepresented  in  the  sentence,  so  far  as  the 
reference  is  to  him.  He  merely  spoke  of  the  use  of  a  particular  name 
at  the  outset  as  inevitably  leading  to  its  repetition,  which  only  expresses 
strongly  the  natural  tendency,  what  it  would  inevitably  suggest.  The 
author,  however,  represents  the  Bishop  of  Ely  as  thinking,  "  after 
me,"  that  a  person  having  once  begun  with  a  particular  name,  should 
"  inevitably  "  have  gone  on  repeating  it.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how 
different  are  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  words  and  this  interpretation  of  them, 
separated  as  it  is  by  a  considerable  number  of  pages  from  the  words 
themselves.  It  is  plainly  one  thing  to  say  that  a  particular  act  in- 
evitably leads  to  its  repetition,  and  another  that  the  repetition  should 
inevitably  take  place.  Perhaps  the  Bishop  of  Ely  will  think  that  he 
may  apply  to  Bishop  Colenso  the  words  of  the  latter  respecting  himself, 
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p.  24,  and  "  assume  that  this  is  the  result  of  mere  carelessness  on  his 
part,  and  not  of  a  deliberate  purpose  to  misrepresent  his  argument." 

3.  And  now  as  regards  myself,  I  never  used  the  words  at  all,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  merely  expressed  his 
own  opinion,  and  supported  it  by  a  reference  to  the  conclusions  I  had 
arrived  at.  And  as  I  never  used  the  phrase  on  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid,  still  less  would  I  have  said  anything  implying  that  this  continued 
use  of  a  name  once  adopted  was  in  any  way  necessary.  How  should  I, 
when  I  had  laid  it  down  first  as  a  principle,  p.  264,  that  "supposing 
that  the  two  names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  were  co-existing  names  of 
the  same  nature  and  equivalent  in  their  meaning,  it  would  be  nothing 
remarkable  for  the  same  writer,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  use 
both  indiscriminately  and  indifferently "  ?  But  I  further  say  in  the 
same  connection,  "  At  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  unlikely  that  a 
writer,  having  from  whatever  cause  set  out  with  one  or  other  of  these 
names,  should  in  any  short  piece  complete  in  itself,  such  as  a  psalm  or 
brief  narrative  of  some  particular  events  or  circumstances,  occasionally 
adhere  to  the  use  of  the  same  name  throughout."  This  was  on  the 
supposition  that  the  names  were  equivalent ;  but  having  shown  at 
length  that  the  names  were  not  equivalent,  the  one  being  a  proper 
name  and  the  other  generic,  I  then,  p.  267,  mention  the  occasions  which 
may  naturally  arise  for  variation  in  their  use  in  the  same  discourse. 
As  regards  the  tendency  to  continue  the  use  of  the  name  first  adopted, 
I  remarked  on  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3,  in  reference  to  the  argument  founded  on 
the  number  of  times  Elohim  is  repeated  in  this  passage,  that  "as  regards 
any  weight  attached  to  the  frequency  of  Elohim  in  the  present  passage, 
the  argument  is  perfectly  futile.  If  the  writer  had  both  names  in 
common  use,  and  was  otherwise  indifferent  as  to  his  choice,  the  general 
unity  of  this  passage  in  substance  and  in  form,  and  the  regularity  with 
which  at  each  succeeding  mention  of  God,  he  is  introduced  as  it  were 
with  a  standing  formula,  "  and  God  said,"  "  and  God  saw,"  "  and  God 
created,"  "and  God  blessed,"  would  have  naturally  occasioned  the  use 
of  the  same  name  throughout,  God  being  mentioned  in  no  other  con- 
nection after  the  introductory  verses.  And  then  the  subject  matter 
being  uniformly  such  as  made  the  general  name  more  suitable,  the 
whole  must  be  regarded,  not  as  representing  35  independent  instances 
of  the  use  of  Elohim,  as  the  Bishop  treats  it,  but  as  if  it  were  used  only 
once,  all  the  repetitions  of  it  being  of  no  more  weight  in  this  enquiry 
than  the  pronoun  which  might  all  through  be  substituted  for  it  after 
the  first  use  of  the  word."  This  remark  is  referred  to  in  the  general 
survey  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  in  pp.  400  ff.,  and  then  I  add  that 
"  the  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  many  other  passages,  in 
which   one    or    other    name    having  been,    for  whatever  reason,  once 
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adopted,  its  repetitioa  through  the  remainder  of  the  passage  is  a  matter 
of  coarse,  and  does  not  add  ia  an}'  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
passage,  as  Elohlstic  or  Jeliovistic.  The  use  of  the  compound  n.ime 
Jehovah  Klohim  is  indifferent,  and  indicates  no  preference  for  either. 
Setting  aside  the  places  where  this  occurs,  and  reducing  to  one  the 
number  of  times  in  which  the  same  name  is  repeated  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  sequence  with  its  first  adoption,  the  justness  of  which  in  each 
case  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself,  the  alternation  of  the  names  will 
be  as  follows,"  viz.  as  set  out  in  the  table  referred  to  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  together  with  the  sentence  that  succeeds  it.  To  that  sentence  I  sub- 
join what  follows  :  "  Had  these  names  been  thus  thinly  scattered,  and 
their  places  in  other  instances  been  supplied  as  they  might,  and  in 
other  languages  would  for  the  most  part  have  been,  by  pronouns  or 
other  devices,  it  is  probable  the  Jehovist  and  Elohist,  as  separate 
writers,  would  never  have  been  dreamt  of.  It  is  only  the  Oriental,  or 
at  any  rate  the  Hebraistic,  habit  of  repetition  which  we  Westerns  try  to 
avoid,  that  has  given  a  supposititious  importance  to  the  recurrence  and 
alternations  of  these  names."  This  is  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject 
in  its  general  aspect,  while  in  going  through  the  successive  portions  of 
the  booli  in  detail,  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  repetitions  or  changes 
as  they  occur  on  simple,  natural,  and  reasonable  grounds.  And  in 
doing  this,  I  have  not  overlooked  the  passages  in  Genesis  to  which  the 
Eishop  of  Natal  refers  in  proof  of  the  simple  absurdity  attributed  to 
my  table  of  alternations. 

It  will  now  be  apparent  why  I  took  for  granted  that  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  had  not  read  this  work.  "While  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  he 
was  bound  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  it,  it  certainly  behoved 
him,  both  as  a  matter  of  literary  caution,  and  in  common  fairness,  either 
to  have  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  it  and  of  me,  or  to  have  first  ascer- 
tained what  I  really  did  say  on  this  subject. 

The  passages  not  contained  in  Genesis  to  which  Bishop  Colenso 
refers  as  proof  of  the  alleged  absurdity  of  my  table  are  in  Ex.  iii.  and 
Numb.  xxii.  A  few  words  will  show  that  these  passages  are  quite 
consistent  with  anything  I  have  said. 

In  Ex.  iii.  Horeb  is  called  *'  the  Mount  of  God"  in  v.  1,  this  being 
in  the  writer's  mind  its  well-known  designation,  derived  either  from 
the  common  usage  to  express  a  supeiiative,  or  from  the  divine  mani- 
festations there  made.  But  this  use  of  Elohim  occasions  no  repetition 
of  that  word,  as  the  account  of  the  appearance  in  the  burning  bush 
commences  immediately  alter  in  v.  2.  Now  the  regular  and  all  but 
invariable  expression  used  to  denote  the  personal  manilestations 
of  God  in  a  sensible  form  is  "  the  Angel  of  Jehovah."  This,  there- 
fore,  comes  in   properly  in  v.  2,    and  in  sequence  with   it  Jehovah 
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again  occurs  in  v.  4,  in  accordance  with  the  alleged  tendency 
that  has  given  rise  to  this  discussion.  But  as  the  Lord  might 
have  seen  Moses  turn  aside  without  being  himself  sensibly  present 
in  the  bush,  the  writer  indicates  that  the  actual  manifestation  in 
the  bush  was  divine,  God  himself,  not  a  created  angel,  by  saying 
that  *'  Elohim  spake  to  him  out  of  the  bush,"  the  generic  Eiohim 
being,  as  I  have  abundantly  shown,  the  proper  word  to  murk  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  divine  and  the  created.  Then  again  in  v.  6, 
Elohim,  the  generic  word,  is  properly  used  in  the  predicate,  "the 
Elohim  of  Abraham,"  etc.  To  have  said  *'  I  am  the  Jehovah  of 
Abraham  "  would  have  been  absurd.  But  as  it  was  Jehovah  that  was 
the  subject  of  this  proposition,  represented  by  the  pronoun  I,  so  it  is 
still  Jehovah  that  speaks  in  v.  7.  Here,  however,  comes  a  break  by  the 
intervention  of  several  verses.  The  name  Jehovah  is  now  about  to  be 
formally  communicated  to  Moses,  first  by  the  form  "I  am,"  Ehejeh,  in 
the  first  person,  and  then  in  the  third  person,  Jahveh  or  Jehovah.  To 
make  the  narrative  more  dramatically  correct,  it  is  therefore  to  Elohim 
Moses  is  said  to  have  spoken  in  v.  11,  and  this  word  continues  to  be 
used  until  God  announces  himself  as  "  I  am,"  Jehovah  Elohim  of  your 
fathers,  Elohim  of  Abraham,  etc.,  vv.  14-16,  in  sequence  with  which 
we  have  again  in  v.  18,  Jehovah  Elohim  of  the  Hebrews,  Jehovah  our 
Elohim.  Thus  all  the  instances  of  alternation  and  repetition  are  in  the 
highest  degree  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  me  on 
this  subject. 

In  Numb,  xxii,  there  is  a  great  dramatic  propriety  also  observable. 
It  was  not  as  an  ordinary  magician,  but  as  one  who  professed  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Israelites,  and  affected  to  prophesy  by  hisaid, 
that  Balaam  was  resorted  to  by  Balak.  Accordingly,  while  in  the  early 
part  of  the  narrative,  Elohim  is  used  by  the  writer  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  Jehovah  alone  is  put  into  Balaam's  mouth,  except  in  v.  18, 
where  he  calls  Jehovah  his  God.  This  continues  until  v.  23,  where 
God  appears  to  Balaam  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  this  customary  desig- 
nation being  here  used  as  in  Ex.  iii.,  and  continuing  through  this  part 
of  the  narrative  with  the  interchange  of  Jeho\ah  by  itself  twice,  in 
sequence  with  it,  or  to  mark  the  identity  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
with  Jehovah  himself.  A  new  portion  of  the  narrative  commences 
with  V  36,  and  in  v.  38  Balaam  speaks  of  the  word  that  Elohim  should 
put  into  his  mouth,  distinguishing  it  thus  as  divine  from  his  own  word 
as  human.  In  xxiii.  3,  he  hopes  Jehovah  will  come  to  meet  him, 
while  the  narrator  in  v.  4  uses  Elohim  as  before,  telling  us  that  God 
did  meet  him,  though,  with  manifest  reference  to  Balaam's  expectation, 
he  says  in  v.  5  that  Jehovah  put  a  word  in  his  mouth.  Jehovah  being  thus 
adopted  by  the  writer  continues  to  be  used  by  him  in  his  own  person, 
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except  in  xxiv.  2,  where  he  says  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  divine  not  a 
human  influence,  came  upon  Balaam.  So  also,  as  before,  Balaam  in  con- 
versation with  Balak  uses  Jehovah  as  the  name  of  his  God,  while  Balak 
uses  Elohim,  as  not  being  himself  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  but  speaks 
of  Jehovah  as  being  Balaam's  God,  a  real  god,  according  to  the  true 
spirit  of  the  heathen.  But  in  all  the  poetical  predictions  of  Balaam, 
called  parables  in  our  English  version,  with  the  variation  common  in 
the  parallel  clauses  of  Hebrew  poetry,  he  uses  several  different  designa- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  throughout  these 
poetic  oracles  he  never  uses  the  plural  form  Elohim,  except  in  xxiii. 
19,  where  he  calls  Jehovah  Israel's  Elohim,  a  phrase  familiar  to  the 
writer's  mind,  but  always  the  singular  El,  as  if  to  mark  his  belief  in 
the  unity  of  God,  in  opposition  to  Balak's  polytheism.  In  xxiii.  8, 
God  is  El  and  Jehovah,  in  19-24  El,  Elohim,  and  Jehovah;  in  xxiv. 
3-9,  El,  Shaddai,  and  Jehovah;  in  16-23,  he  is  El,  Elion,  and  Shaddai. 
Thus  these  several  designations  are  gathered  up  into  identity  with  the 
personal  Jehovah,  in  close  conformity  with  a  similar  identification  which 
I  have  noticed  in  pp.  297-299  as  carefully  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  In  all  this  there  is  great  dramatic  propriety,  great 
evidence  of  design  on  the  writer's  part,  quite  enough  to  overbear  any 
natural  tendency  to  use  one  name  throughout,  and  to  account  for  the 
various  interchanges. 

As  in  the  remaining  parts  of  his  examination,  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
has  entirely  ignored  my  work,  I  am  not  called  on  to  notice  further 
any  of  his  remarks.  But  I  take  one  **  specimen,"  to  use  his  own  word. 
In  p.  65  he  revives  his  advocacy  of  the  genuineness  of  the  celebrated 
Clarian  Oracle,  relying  on  the  authority  of  Land  for  the  purity  of  its 
Greek  and  the  correctness  of  its  versification.  Of  course  he  takes  no 
notice  of  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  in  pp.  303-4  ;  and  passing  over 
sub  silent io  his  former  translation  of  the  oracle  which  I  have  criticised,  he 
now  offers  a  new  translation,  in  which  he  corrects  his  mis-rendering  of 
aXaTraSvo'i,  so  far  as  to  substitute  sliffht  for  adroit,  and  takes  iravpr} 
as  a  nominative  instead  of  the  dative  wavprj,  without,  however,  much 
mending  the  sense,  as  I  have  shown.  Perhaps  it  was  with  some  feeling 
of  this  fact  that  now,  as  before,  he  introduces  the  indefinite  article. 
But  if  by  *'«  little  sense  and  a  slight  understanding,"  he  intends  our 
elliptical  way  of  recommending  a  little  of  sense  and  a  slight  degree  of 
understanding,  however  this  may  somewhat  help  the  meaning,  it  is  not 
what  the  Greek  construction  signifies,  nor  is.  slight,  as  denoting 
quantity,  a  proper  rendering  of  akairaovoii.  He  also  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute v7]iT€v6ea  for  vqirevOea,  a  variant  that  might  easily  have  arisen 
in  copying  the  modern  cursive  Greek,  but  was  not  so  likely  to  occur  in 
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the  more  ancient  uncial  character.  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  question- 
ahle  lawfulness  of  conjectural  emendation  for  controversial  purposes,' 
if  this  change  has  the  advantage  of  introducing  a  real  in  place  of  a 
doubtful  Greek  word,  matters  are  not  mended  as  regards  the  sense  ;  for 
this  emendation  takes  away  the  little  grain  of  meaning  the  verse  other- 
wise possessed.  For  while  there  was  some  reason  in  saying  that  one 
ought  not  to  divulge  mysteries  that  were  ineffable  in  the  sense  of  such 
as  should  not  be  mentioned,  or  rather  were  not  to  be  enquired  into,  as  the 
word  would  more  properly  signify,  to  call  them  "  soul-soothing  "  is  to 
give  a  reason  for  divulging,  not  for  concealing  them.  It  is  astonishing 
how  uncritical  upon  occasion,  and  even  credulous,  the  sceptical  mind 
can  be !  Indeed,  the  entire  tone  of  this  examination,  as  regards  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  calm,  judicial  spirit 
of  a  true  critic. 

1  In  reference  to  another  conjectural  reading,  approved  of  by  the  Bishop  in  place 
of  the  silly  afipbf  law  of  the  last  line,  1  suggested,  p.  304,  note,  that  if  emendation 
of  this  kind  were  admissible  we  might  read  'E0paiou  law,  instead  of  S'dPpov  idoj.  I 
raigbt  have  justified  this  by  another  pretended  oracle  of  Apollo  cited  by  Justin, 
Cohort,  p.  12  B.,  Par  1615,  and  by  Porphyry,  apud  Euseb.  Prsep.  Ev.  ix.  10.,  Par. 
1628.     As  given  by  Justin  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Movvoi  Xa\8a7ot  (To^lrii'  Xdxou,  ^S  '&p  'Ej3pa7o«, 
'AvToyevriTov  ayaKTa  aefia^dixevot  Qihi/  ayuws. 
Eusebius  reads  avroyevfdKov. 


GENESIS  AND  ITS  AUTHOESHIP. 


I.  ON  THE  IMPORT  OF  THE  INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTERS 
OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 


0  CHAPTERS  I.,  II.  1-3. 

THE    SIX    DAYS'    CREATION. 

I.  There  is  no  respect  in  which  those  who  are  adverse  to  the 
notion  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  an 
external  revelation  as  contained  therein,  have  supposed  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  more  advantageous  ground  from 
which  to  direct  their  attacks,  than  in  the  recent  discoveries  of 
geological  enquirers,  and  the  facts  that  these  have  brought  to 
light  in  regard  to  the  ancient  history  of  our  globe  and  of  its 
living  occupants.  And  nothing  has  occasioned  the  advocates  of 
divine  revelation  a  greater  amount  of  perplexity,  or  placed  them 
in  a  more  unfavourable  point  of  view,  than  the  efforts  which 
they  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  with  the  view  of  recon- 
ciling the  accounts  of  the  creation  contained  in  the  book  ot 
Genesis  with  the  facts  revealed  by  these  discoveries.  In  the 
infancy  of  geological  science  indeed  it  presented  no  obstacle  to 
the  reception  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  regarded  as  a 
literal  history,  setting  forth  the  successive  steps  in  which  it  was 
accomplished  in  six  days  of  ordinary  duration ;  while  the  dis- 
covery of  fossil  shells  high  up  on  the  mountain  ranges  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
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in  respect  to  another  particular  of  no  slight  importance,  namelyj 
the  history  of  the  deluge.  Geology  and  its  speculations,  carried 
on  in  the  interest  of  revelation,  were  at  that  time  discountenanced 
by  the  infidel,  and  absurd  hypotheses  were  framed  to  account  for 
appearances  which  were  supposed  to  be  confirmatory  of  the 
Scriptural  narrative  of  that  event,  such  as  Voltaire's  supposition 
that  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Alpine  passes  were  left  behind  by 
pilgrims,  who,  on  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  had  brought 
them  as  memorials  of  their  pilgrimage.^  The  inadequacy  of  such 
an  explanation  was  evident  enough,  and  believers  in  the  Scrip- 
ture history  triumphed  in  this  appeal  to  "  the  testimony  of  the 
rocks."  Many  that  have  long  known  the  true  state  of  the  case 
are  old  enough  to  remember  being  taught  that  the  deluge  had 
left  incontestible  evidences  of  itself  in  the  shells  to  be  foimd  on 
the  tops  of  mountains — a  notion  which  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
general  progress  of  education  and  difiusion  of  knowledge  have 
scarcely  yet  banished  from  the  minds  of  some. 

How  completely  matters  have  been  changed  in  this  respect 
in  these  later  times  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  The  advocates 
of  revelation  have  latterly,  through  their  own  mistaken  tactics, 
found  themselves  in  the  miserable  condition  of  an  army 
obliged  to  retreat  before  an  advancing  enemy,  continually 
taking  up  new  positions  to  be  presently  abandoned  again,  and 
ever  in  momentary  expectation  of  being  driven  from  the  en- 
trenchments that  seemed  to  promise  the  greatest  security.  The 
theories  that  have  been  framed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
advancing  state  of  scientific  discovery,  from  their  variety  and 
inconsistency  with  one  another  no  less  than  by  their  separate 
insufficiency,  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction ;  even  the  most 
confident  of  their  propounders  must  have  felt  that  at  best 
their  explanations  were  only  provisional.  Such  as  have  been 
any  time  before  the  world  are  too  well  known  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  matters  to  make  it  needful  to  describe 
them  in  detail,  and  their  inconsistencies  with  one  another  as 

'  Diet,  rhilos.,  Art.  CoquiUes. 
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well  as  with  the  plain  statements  of  the  Biblical  document  itself 
have  been  amply  exposed  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  article  in  the  "Essays 
and  Eeviews,"  in  a  spirit,  however,  devoid  of  any  desire  to  sus- 
tain the  character  of  that  document  as  an  inspired  communication. 
These  theories  have  proceeded  in  general  either  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  successive  stages  of  creation  revealed  by  the 
researches  of  geologists  had  wholly  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  earth  was  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  chaos,  before  the 
supposed  new  creation  of  the  six  days  of  Moses,  representing 
the  present  state  of  nature,  commenced  ; — a  supposition  which 
is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  such  a  general  submersion  of  the 
earth  as  it  implies,  subsequent  to  any  of  the  recognised  geo- 
logical periods,  or   indeed  any  decided  and  absolute  break  of 
continuity  in  the  transition  from  the  most  recent  of  the  older 
states  to  the  present  order,  is  not  only  without  evidence,  but 
contrary  to    all  evidence    afforded   by  geological    observation. 
Or  else  they  have  supposed  the  successive  days  of  the  Mosaic 
account  to    represent    the    successive    geological    periods,  this 
hypothesis  in  its  most  ingenious  form,  as  presented  by  the  late 
Hugh  Miller,  assuming  that  the  creatures  specified  were  not 
the  only  ones  created  on  the  successive  days,  but  such  as  were 
specially  characteristic  of  the  successive  periods.     While  Hugh 
Miller  adopted  the  notion  of  an  optical  display  of  creation  in 
its  progress,  as  represented  in  a  vision  to  Moses,  more  recently 
Professor  Challis,  in  his  Essay,  "  Creation  in  Plan  and  in  Pro- 
gress," supposes  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  presents  not 
a  history  of  the  actual  progressive  operations  of  the  Creator, 
but  a  proleptical  or  anticipatory  representation  of  the  scheme 
of  creation,  as  devised  by  the  Almighty.     This  he  brings  into 
accordance,  as  he  thinks,  with  facts,  by  assuming,  like  Miller, 
that  the  point  fixed  in  each  successive  period  is  not  that  of  first 
appearances ;  but,  instead  of  Miller's  characteristic  productions, 
he  supposes  that  of  maximum  operation.^  This  he  says  embraces 

^  Professor  Challis  is  not  consistent  in  his  notion  of  what  constitutes  maximum 
operation  or  development.     In  p.  67,  "the  enormous  development  of  flora  in  the 
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the  preceding  steps  of  development  and  the  subsequent  de- 
scending steps,  while  "the  intervals  over  which  their  unfold- 
ings  were  spread,  overlapped  each  other,"  pp.  70,  71.  In  order 
to  make  the  account,  even  on  this  supposition,  accord  with  facts, 
he  is  obliged  to  confine  the  creatures  of  the  sea,  said  to  have 
been  created  on  the  fifth  day,  to  reptiles,  relying  on  the  in- 
sufficient rendering  of  the  Septuagint  {epTrera),  and  the  word 
denoting  flying  creatures  to  the  winged  monsters  such  as 
pterodactyls.  Thus,  though  he  supposes  all  kinds  of  winged 
animals  to  be  included,^  yet  he  regards  the  word  as  properly 
and,  according  to  the  principle  of  maximum  development,  pri- 
marily to  signify  a  sort  of  creature  quite  unknown  to  those 
in  whose  language  the  word  was  properly  applicable  to  birds. 
Fishes  he  excludes  altogether,  like  birds,  from  any  express 
recognition,  though  he  supposes  them  to  be  included  with  the 
cetaceans  as  the  maximum  development  of  the  marine  tribe, 
these  being  brought  out  of  their  own  period,  the  tertiary  into 
the  secondary,  merely  on  account  of  their  marine  habitat ; 
animals  not  really  belonging  to  this  period  at  all  being  thus 
specified  as  characterising  it  in  regard  to  an  important  part  of 
its  living  creatures.  But  even  apart  from  these  difficulties,  our 
knowledge  of  the  characteristic  productions,  or  the  creatures 

carboniferous  period,  greatly  exceeding  the  amount  of  like  productions,  before  or 
after,"  has  manifest  refereuce  to  quantity  in  the  aggregate,  rather  than  in  the  size 
of  individual  productions,  while  in  respect  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  periods,  he 
speaks  of  the  "development  of  animal  life,  remarkable  as  to  form  and  magnitude," 
such  as  gigantic  species  of  quadrupeds.  In  p.  74,  he  observes  there  is  "  no  geological 
evidence  of  an  epoch  of  the  maximum  production  of  fishes.  While  the  species 
changed  very  gradually,  the  individuals  were  always  in  nearly  the  same  abundance." 
Here  development  in  regard  to  number  is  plainly  intended.  But  presently  he  adds 
that  "  the  epocb  of  the  cetaceans  is  regarded  as  that  of  the  maximum  development  of 
the  marine  tribe  of  animals,"  as  evidenced  by  the  mention  of  "the  great  whales," 
where  size  not  number  is  the  criterion. 

1  It  is  only  very  recently  that  birds  have  been  supposed  to  have  existed  at  all  prior 
to  the  tertiary  period,  the  first  clear  instance  of  the  remains  of  a  bird  in  deposits  of 
an  earlier  period  having  been  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  a  swimming  bird,  found  in 
the  upper  greensaud  of  the  cretaceous  series,  near  Cambridge,  in  1858,  [the  geological 
age  of  the  footprints  previously  found  in  America  having  been  doubted  by  competent 
authorities].  Since  then  the  Archasoptcryx  Macrurus,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  found  near  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  in  a  member  of  the  upper  oolite.  See  Lyell's 
Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  451.  These  rare  instances  do  not  certainly  justify  any  reference 
to  them  in  a  description  intended  to  represent  the  creatures  of  maximum  development, 
as  regards  numbers,  while  in  respect  to  size  they  are  by  no  means  remarkable. 
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of  maximum  development,  belonging  to  particular  geological 
formations  supposed  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  is  founded 
on  a  very  imperfect  induction  ;  we  bave  not  the  evidence  to 
be  derived  from  vast  regions  as  yet  unexplored  by  geologists, 
which  may  hereafter  greatly  modify  our  view  of  what  is  cha- 
racteristic of  any  particular  period,  while  the  larger  part  of  the 
globe  submerged  beneath  the  ocean  must  for  ever  remain  un- 
explored.^ But,  moreover,  all  theories,  on  whatever  principle 
they  proceed,  agree  in  one  particular,  the  recent  creation  of 
man ;  except  indeed,  that  on  the  scheme  of  Professor  Challis, 
he  might  perhaps  have  existed  during  the  tertiary  period.  No 
other  scheme  at  any  rate  makes  any  provision  for  the  possible 
future  discovery  of  human  remains  in  any  of  the  geological 
periods,  as  distinguished  from  the  present  order  of  things  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Accordingly  the  advocates  of  the  purely 
historical  character  of  the  Mosaic  account,  have  within  a  very 
recent  period  been  much  disturbed  by  the  seemingly  unques- 
tionable discovery  of  the  works  of  man  in  the  heart  of  an  ancient 
gravel  drift,  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  and  like  discoveries  else- 
where. The  artificial  character  of  these  remains,  consisting  of 
flint  arrowheads,  knives,  and  hatchets,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
deposits  in  which  they  were  found,  were  at  first  disj)uted. 
Careful  investigation,  however,  removed  all  doubt  on  these 
points.  And  now  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Antiquity  of  Man,"  has  brought  together  a  large  amount  of 
evidence,  which  has  since  received  considerable  accessions,  highly 
convincing  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
geological   discussions ; — evidence   derived   from  England,  the 

^  Thus  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  448,  eloquently  remarks,  "that  it 
is  not  part  of  the  plan  of  nature  to  write  evei'ywhere,  and  at  all  times,  her  auto- 
biographical memoirs.  On  the  contiary,  her  annals  are  local  and  exceptional  from 
the  first,  and  portions  of  them  are  afterwards  ground  into  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles,  to 
furnish  materials  for  new  strata.  Even  of  those  ancient  monuments,  now  forming 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  which  have  not  been  destroyed  by  rivers  and  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  or  which  have  escaped  being  melted  by  volcanic  heat,  three-fourths  lie  submerged 
beneath  the  ocean,  and  are  inaccessible  to  man ;  while  of  those  which  form  the  dry 
land,  a  great  part  are  hidden  for  ever  from  our  observation  by  mountaiu  masses, 
thousands  of  feet  thick,  piled  over  them." 
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Continent  of  Europe,  and  America,  by  wliich  it  is  clear  that 
man  was  co-existent  with  the  mammoth  and  mastodon,  the 
cave-bear,  and  cave-hyena,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds.  The 
bones  of  these,  in  some  instances  sjDlit  for  the  extraction  of 
the  marrow,  have  been  found  with  human  bones  and  artificial 
implements,  in  circumstances  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  cataclysmal  sweeping  together  at  some  more 
recent  period — circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
earth  was  peopled  by  the  human  race  at  a  vastly  more  early 
period  than  was  previously  at  all  imagined.  These  unexpected 
indications  of  the  antiquity  of  the  himian  race,  and  the  fact 
that  the  result  of  fresh  geological  discovery  has  ever  been  to 
push  back  the  existence  of  different  creatures  to  an  earlier 
period  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  previously  supposed 
to  have  lived,  as  instanced  in  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
feathered  tribe  within  the  secondary  period,  create  a  strong 
anticipation  that  human  remains  may  also  be  ere  long  dis- 
covered in  some  of  these  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  existence. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  rash  in  the  highest 
degree  to  build  one's  faith  on  a  negative  evidence  that  may 
at  any  moment  be  converted  into  positive  evidence  of  an  oppo- 
site tendency;  and  we  see  how  desirable  it  would  be  for  the 
advocates  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Biblical  records  to 
find  some  principle  of  interpretation,  which  would  set  them 
free  from  all  apprehension  of  discoveries  that  might  seem  at 
variance  with  such  records,  and  would  be  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  uses  of  a  divine  revelation  than  any  representa- 
tion of  the  progress  and  order  of  the  physical  development  of 
creation. 

II.  The  marvel,  indeed,  is  that  those  who  are  thus  perplexed 
by  the  discoveries  of  modern  geology  shoidd  not  remember,  that 
even  supposing  these  discoveries  had  never  been  made,  or  were 
of  quite  an  opposite  character  to  what  they  really  are,  or  that 
we  were  still  in  respect  to  geological  science  in  that  state  of 
happy  innocence  which  prevailed  when  Voltaire  resorted  to  the 
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Jiotable  expedient  to  account  for  the  existence  of  fossil  shells  on 
the  heights  of  mountains  which  was  adverted  to  just  now,  quite 
as  serious  an  astronomical  difficulty  would  still  remain — a  diffi- 
culty felt  to  be  so  great  when  the  Copernican  system  was  first 
established  as  to  occasion  the  persecution  and  forced  retractation 
of  Galileo,  and  to  induce  the  Jesuit  editors  of  Newton's  Principia 
to  save  their  reputation  by  disclaiming  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
that  system  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  great  work  on  which 
they  were  commenting.  Long  habit  has  enabled  men  now  to 
blink  this  difficulty  ;  or  if  instead  of  shutting  their  eyes  to  it, 
many  have  wisely  given  up  the  strictly  historical  character  of 
the  narrative  in  this  particular,  it  is  strange  that  they  should 
feel  bound  still  to  maintain  that  character  with  respect  to  the 
works  assigned  to  the  other  days  beside  the  fourth.  The  more 
rational  view  would  seem  to  be  that,  if  the  narrative  cannot  be 
taken  in  respect  to  this  fourth  day's  work  in  its  literal  historical 
acceptation,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  imity  of 
character  which  the  whole  passage  evidently  possesses,  to 
abandon  that  acceptation  as  regards  the  remainder. 

Some  indeed,  as-  Professor  Challis,  and  more  recently  Dr. 
M'Caul,  "Mosaic  Record  of  Creation,"  in  "Aids  to  Faith,"  con- 
front the  astronomical  difficulty.  The  former  supposes  a  dense 
stratum  of  cloud  to  have  hidden  the  heavenly  bodies  until  the 
fourth  day,  previously  to  which  the  earth  was  self-luminous, 
but  then  ceased  to  be  so,  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  be- 
coming manifest  by  the  disruption  of  the  supposed  cloud  stratum. 
And  he  says  that,  "  according  to  the  principle  of  this  narrative, 
their  existence  would  not  be  recognised  till  they  became  visible 
or  produced  sensible  effects,"  pp.  39,  40.  Now  this  supposes 
previous  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  evening  and  morn- 
ing, day  and  night,  not  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
their  motions,  real  or  apparent,  and  yet  manifestly  identified  by 
the  narrative  itself  with  the  alternations  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  similarly  enumerated  in  succession  as  produced  by 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  while  the  self- luminosity  of  the  earth  suffi- . 
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cient  for  tlie  purposes  of  vegetation,  tlie  very  existence  of  wliicli 
yet  supposes  a  degree  of  heat  in  the  earth  insufficient  to  cause  a 
development  of  light,  the  production  of  the  alternations  of  day 
and  night  in  some  imknown  way,  the  existence  of  the  cloud 
stratmn,  dense  enough  to  exclude  the  sun's  light  and  its  subse- 
quent dispersion,  are  purely  arbitrary  conjectures.  If  conjec- 
tures such  as  these,  unwarranted  by  any  trace  of  evidence  in  the 
narrative,  or  any  facts  of  which  we  are  aware,  were  admissible, 
any  one  with  a  fertile  imagination  might  easily  get  rid  of  all 
difficulties  in  this  and  like  cases.  Dr.  M'Caul,  "Aids  to  Faith," 
pp.  209-12,  offers  Laplace's  celebrated  nebular  hypothesis  of  the 
formation  of  the  solar  system,  as  affording  a  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty, — a  theory  which  its  author  proposed,  as  he  said, 
with  the  defiance  which  became  him  in  reference  to  views  which 
had  been  tested  neither  by  experiment^  nor  by  calculation,  which 

'  In  a  note,  p.  210,  Dr.  M'Caul  refers,  for  an  experimental  verification  of  the 
theory,  to  the  beautiful  experiments  of  M.  Plateau  on  a  revolving  mass  of  fluid  freed 
from  the  action  of  gra^dtation,  which  he  obtained  by  introducing  oil  into  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  in  such  proportions  as  to  be  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  oil. 
When  the  oil,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  globe,  was  made  to  revolve,  it  became 
flattened,  and  an  equatorial  ring  was  separated,  which,  as  it  revolved,  was  divided  into 
equidistant  spheres  which  continued  to  revolve  round  the  original  axis,  and  also 
rotated  on  their  own  axis,  while  between  them  there  were  smaller  globules  like 
satellites  which  revolved  in  the  same  orbit,  the  entire  eff'ect  lasting  for  a  few  moments. 
Dr.  M'Caul  could  not  have  read  M.  Plateau's  own  Memoir,  as  plainly  appears  from  the 
way  in  which  he  describes  the  experiments  as  made,  namely,  by  causing  the  vessel  to 
revolve  on  its  axis.  Wlien  he  caused  the  vessel  itself  to  revolve,  its  contents  of  course 
soon  partook  of  its  own  motion  and  revolved  with  it  as  if  part  of  a  solid  mass,  and  it 
was  only  by  suddenly  stopping  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  the  friction  of  whose  sides 
then  retarded  the  ambient  fluid,  that  he  could  obtain  an  excess  of  motion  in  the  globe 
of  oil,  and  thus  observe  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force.  He  accordingly  abandoned 
this  mode  of  experiment  as  unsatisfactory.  See  his  note,  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs, 
vol.  iv.  p.  34.  We  gather  fi'om  this  that  Dr.  M'Caul  did  not  see  the  papers  of  M. 
Plateau  himself.  Had  he  read  them,  he  would  scarcely  have  appealed  to  the  experi- 
ments as  affording  a  verification  of  the  theory  in  question,  as  M.  Plateau  is  careful 
to  distinguish  the  force  of  molecular  attraction,  which,  with  the  friction  of  the  ambient 
fluid,  was  the  force  opposed  to  the  centrifugal  force  in  his  experiments,  from  that  of 
gravitation,  which  would  have  operated  by  a  diflerent  law  in  the  formation  of  the  planets. 
An  illustration  of  the  theory  they  do  afford.  And  accordingly,  in  p.  36,  M.  Plateau 
says :  "  The  experiment  which  we  have  just  described  presents,  as  we  see,  an  image  in 
miniature  of  the  formation  of  the  planets  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  by 
the  rupture  of  the  cosmical  rings  attributable  to  the  condensation  of  the  solar  atmos- 
phere ;"  and  again,  in  p.  43,  "Notwithstanding  the  difierence  of  the  laws  which  the 
attractive  forces  follow  in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  large  planetarv  masses,  we  have 
seen  produced  on  a  small  scale  a  striking  representation  of  the  majority  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  configuration  relative  to  the  celestial  bodies."  But  that  he  considered 
this  far  from  a  verification  is  plain ;  for  in  p.  37,  in  reference  to  the  illustration  of 
Saturn  surrounded  by  his  ring,  he  says,  "this  experiment  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
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has  not  progressed  a  step  towards  the  semblance  of  demonstra- 
tion since  it  was  first  advanced,  and  which  has  been  deprived  of 
the  seeming  comitenance  it  had  received  from  the  existence  of 
other  nebulous  masses  supposed  to  be  like  systems  in  progress 
of  formation,  by  their  resolution  into  distinct  stars  in  the  field  of 
Lord  Eosse's  telescope.^  Assuming  the  probable  truth  of  this 
theory,  he  supposes  that  the  central  mass  did  not  receive  its 
luminous  atmosphere  while  the  several  planets  were  in  progress 

a  scientific  sport,  for  the  circumstances  wliicli  gave  rise  to  the  result  have  evidently  no 
analogy  with  those  which  can  have  occasioned  the  configuration  of  the  system  ot 
Satura."  And  again,  in  a  subsequent  memoir,  having  described  the  revolution  of  a 
column  of  oil  into° larger  spheres  with  intermediate  satellites,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
revolving  ring,  he  subjoins  the  following  note  :  "  It  is  clear  that  this  mode  of  forma- 
tion is  entirely  foreign  to  laplace's  cosmogonic  hypothesis ;  therefore  we  have  no 
idea  of  deducing  from  this  little  experiment,  which  only  refers  to  the  efi'ects  of  mole- 
cular attraction  and  not  to  that  of  gravitation,  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question,  an  hypothesis  which  in  other  respects  we  do  not  adopt."— Taylor  s 
Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  v.  p.  661. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  smaller  spheres  were  not,  properly  speaking,  satellites 
at  all,  but  lesser  principals,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  satellites  should  not  be 
produced  if  the  experiments  could  be  continued  under  favourable  circumstances.  It 
will  also  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  illustration  of  the  formation  of  a  single  planet, 
but  only  of  a  series  in  the  same  orbit,  which  appear  to  have  never  shown  the  least 
tendency  to  run  into  one.  It  is  farther  observable  that  while  the  experiments  exhibit 
a  rotation  of  the  revolving  spheres  on  theii-  own  axis,  uothing  is  said  of  the  velocity  of 
that  rotation.  Theory  would  seem  to  provide  for  only  one  revolution  on  the  axis 
durino-  the  period  of  revolution  round  the  centre  of  the  system,  as  lu  the  case  of  the 
moon?  In  the  ring,  as  first  separated,  any  imaginary  sphere  would  make  one  revolu- 
tion round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plain  of  the  ring  while  this  rotated  once  round 
the  central  body.  The  principle  of  rotation  on  which  Foucault's  celebrated  experi- 
ment is  founded  would  imply  this  much ;  and  when  the  ring  is  resolved  into  separate 
spheres,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  would  retain  the  same  velocity  of  revolu- 
tion on  their  axis,  as  there  appears  nothing  to  occasion  its  increase  or  diminution. 
The  motion  of  the  primary  planets,  however,  on  their  axes  is  far  more  rapid  in  pro- 
portion to  their  periodic  times,  and  for  this  more  rapid  motion  the  nebular  theory  does 

not  account.  ,  ■,        r  ^  j  i 

Dr  M'Caul  says  of  this  theory  that  "its  truth  has  been  taken  for  granted  by 
Humboldt,  '  Cosmos,'  i.  85,  90  ;  iv.  163."  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  tact. 
In  the  place  first  referred  to,  Humboldt  merely  says,  "  If  the  planets  have  been 
formed  out  of  separate  rings  of  nebulous  matter  revolving  round  the  sun,"  such  and 
such  causes  "  mav"  have  produced  certain  existing  differences.  In  the  thu-d  he  merely 
speaks  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  as  "  generated  possibly  by  the  condensation  of 
a  rotatino-  nebulous  ring."  In  the  second  reference  he  actually  suggests  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  supposing  the  planets  to  have  been  thus  formed.  "  If  the  primary  and 
secondary  planets  have  been  formed  by  condensation  from  annular  rotating  portions  of 
the  primitive  atmospheres  of  the  sun  and  of  the  principal  planets,  there  must  have 
been  in  the  ring  of  vapour  which  revolved  round  Uranus  singular  and  unknown 
relations  of  retardation  or  counteraction  to  have  occasioned  the  second  and  fourth 
satellite  to  revolve  in  a  dii-ection  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  central 
planet." 

'  This  observation  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  invalidated  by  the  still  more  recent 
application  of  the  Spectrum- Analysis  to  some  of  the  Nebula.  The  indications  of  the 
o-aseous  natiu-e  of  the  Nebulce  thus  obtained  can  hardly  be  yet  considered  decisive. 
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of  formation,  as  from  time  to  time  they  were  separated  in  tlie 
form  of  rings  wliich  subsequently  broke  and  were  contracted 
into  splieres.  "  The  work  of  the  fourth  day  consisted  in  fur- 
nishing it  with  its  luminous  atmosphere,  "When  this  took  place, 
and  the  sun  began  to  shed  its  light,  then  the  moon  and  the 
earth's  fellow  planets,  'the  stars'  of  v.  16,  became  luminous 
also."  He  says  Moses  does  not  call  the  sun  "  Or,  light,"  but 
"  maor,  a  place  or  instrument  of  light,  a  luminary  or  candle- 
stick," or,  as  he  afterwards  expresses  it,  "  a  lightholder."  One 
would  suppose  that  the  use  of  these  terms  vrould  imply  quite 
the  opposite  of  what  Dr.  M'Caul  adduces  them  to  prove.  If  one 
speaks  of  setting  lights  in  an  apartment,  nothing  is  of  necessity 
implied  as  to  the  introduction  of  candlesticks  or  lamps,  which 
may  have  been  there  already,  and  only  needed  to  be  furnished 
with  candles  or  to  have  lights  kindled  in  them ;  but  if  one 
speaks  of  placing  candlesticks  or  lamps,  then  the  introduction 
of  the  "  Kghtholders"  themselves  is  expressed,  and  it  is  not  even 
implied  that  lights  are  kindled  in  them.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer,  moreover,  than  that  an  ordinary  reader  would  naturally 
understand  by  "the  stars"  of  v.  16  the  stars  in  general,  both 
fixed  and  planetary  ;  while  the  application  of  the  nebular  theory 
to  the  explanation  of  this  verse  obliges  us  to  confine  them  to 
the  planets  alone,  which,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  earth  and  moon,  were  only  five  out  of  that 
countless  host  of  stars  which  Abraham  was  challenged  to  tell 
if  he  could  number.  And  as  the  narrative  of  Genesis  i.  afibrds 
no  intimation  that  the  planets  only  were  intended,  it  is  assimied 
that  the  fixed  stars,  as  distinguished  from  them,  were  included 
in  the  heavens  mentioned  in  v.  1,  that  verse  being  supposed  to 
describe  a  previous  crexition  to  that  formed  in  the  six  days. 
And  in  order  to  prove  the  pre-existence  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the 
earth  and  so  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  the  mention 
of  the  morning  stars  which  sang  together  at  the  creation  of  the 
earth  according  to  Job  xxxviii.  7,  is  relied  on.  But  this  proves 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  singing  of  the  morning  stars  may  have 
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taken  place  at  the  simultaneous  creation  of  the  earth  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  when  the  music  of  the  spheres  commenced  its 
glorious  harmony.  Dr.  M'Caid  is  also  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  sons  of  God,  mentioned  in  the  parallel  clause  as  shout- 
ing for  joy,  were  the  angels  whose  supposed  existence  before  the 
creation  of  the  earth  would  confirm  the  previous  creation  of  the 
morning  stars  also.  Plainly  the  latter  clause,  according  to  the 
frequent  usage  of  Hebrew  poetry,  only  repeats  in  a  difierent 
form  the  idea  expressed  in  the  former ;  and  a  personal  act  being 
attributed  to  the  stars  in  the  first,  (they  sang  together),  the  per- 
sonification is  carried  on  and  varied  in  the  second  by  calling  them 
the  sons  of  God,  which  here  only  means  their  being  creatures  of 
God.  But  even  if  his  interpretation  of  this  verse  were  correct, 
its  citation  in  the  present  discussion  would  be  irrelevant.  The 
question  being  the  agreement  of  the  words  of  Moses  with  the 
facts  of  nature,  it  is  not  allowable  to  import  into  the  words  of 
Moses  a  meaning  derived  from  any  other  author — a  meaning 
which  his  own  words  do  not  imply. 

More  recently,  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  great  work  on  the  book  of 
Daniel,  Pref.,  p.  xviii.,  speaks  of  "the  remarkable  parenthetic 
mention  of  the  stars  in  Genesis,  when,  in  the  detailed  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  their  ofiices  for  oiu- 
earth,  there  are  appended  the  simple  words, '  and  the  stars,'  as 
though  it  was  intended  only  to  guard  against  the  error,  that 
they  might  otherwise  be  thought  to  be  uncreated."  Now,  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  original  as  in  the  EngKsh  version, 
"  he  made  the  stars  also,"  they  might  possibly  be  parenthetic. 
But  as  they  stand  they  can  scarcely  be  so  regarded,  especially 
as  "  the  stars"  is  connected  by  the  particle  denoting  the  object 
( nJSI )  with  the  sun  and  moon,  as  together  governed  by  the  same 
verb.  Moreover,  the  words  expressing  the  ofl&ces  for  our  earth, 
to  "be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years," 
must  apply  to  the  stars  as  well  as  to  the  sun  and  moon,  inas- 
much as  the  sun  and  moon  do  not,  for  the  practical  uses  of 
mankind,  mark  seasons  and  years  except  in  connexion  with  the 
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stars.  With  great  deference  for  so  eminent  an  authority,  one 
must  therefore  reject  the  supposition  that  this  clause  is  paren- 
thetic and  refers  to  a  previous  creation  of  the  stars.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  so  regarded  by  the  writer  of  Psalm  cxxxvi.  7-9  : 

"Who  made  great  liglits  :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ; 
The  sun  to  rule  the  day  :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ; 
The  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

It  is  true,  however,  as  Dr.  M'Caul  says,  that  "  Moses  does  not 
say  that  the  body  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  stars  were  created  on 
the  fourth  day."  He  says  it,  however,  just  as  much  as  he  says 
that  their  light  was  created  on  that  day,  or  that  the  other  works 
were  created  on  the  several  days  enumerated  with  them.  What- 
ever was  the  relation  intended  between  the  several  works  and 
days  respectively,  if  we  may  legitimately  separate  the  perfor- 
mance of  any  one  of  the  works  from  the  day  specified  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  we  may  just  as  lawfully  do  so  in  regard  to  the 
others.  And  whatever  conclusion  the  exigencies  of  the  narra- 
tive necessitate  in  re2:ard  to  the  relation  between  the  works  and 
days  in  any  one  case,  the  unity  of  character  and  identity  of  form 
in  the  entire  passage  will  oblige  us  to  adopt  the  same  in  reference 
to  all  the  rest. 

III.  There  is  a  principle  frequently  insisted  on,  scarcely 
denied  by  an}^,  yet  recognised  with  sufficient  clearness  by  few 
of  the  advocates  of  revelation,  which  if  fully  and  practically 
recognised,  would  have  saved  themselves  much  perplexity  and 
vexation,  and  the  cause  they  have  at  heart  the  disgrace  mth 
which  it  has  been  covered  by  the  futile  attempts  that  have  been 
made  through  provisional  and  shifting  interpretations  to  recon- 
cile the  Mosaic  Genesis  with  the  rapidly  advancing  strides  of 
physical  science.  The  principle  referred  to  is  this :  matters 
which  are  discoverable  by  human  reason  and  the  means  of 
investigation  which  God  has  put  within  the  reach  of  man's 
faculties  are  not  the  proper  subjects  of  divine  revelation,  and 
matters  which  do  not  concern  morals  or  bear  on  man's  spiritual 
relations  towards  God  are  not  within  the  province  of  revealed 
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religion.     If,  then,  a  person  writing  by  the  inspiration  of  God 
on  things  pertaining  to  religion  should  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  it  might  be  expected  beforehand 
that  he  would  speak  of  them  as  they  are  phenomena,  that  is, 
according  to  the  impressions  which  they  make  as  appearances, 
and  so  according  to  his  own  existing  conceptions  or  the  imperfect 
apprehensions  of  those  for  whose  use  he  might  have  been  more 
inamediately  writing.     On  any  of  the  more  moderate  theories  of 
inspiration,  according  to  which  the  writer  is  in  the  conscious 
exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  speaking  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  observation  in  matters  within  the  range  of  his  experience 
and  according  to  his  own  familiar  conceptions  in  regard  to 
matters  which  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  design  of  revelation 
to  make  known  more  exactly,  this  may  seem  the  less  question- 
able.    In  regard  to  such  matters,  God's  part  would  seem  to  be 
confined  to  such  a  superintendence  and  guiding  of  the  writer  as 
might  best  conduce  to  serve  the  end  in  view,  while  the  more 
direct  communication  from  God  would  be  confined  to  matters 
beyond  the  writer's  information,  but  which  it  was  God's  purpose 
to  reveal.     And  even  the  revelation  thus  imparted,  being  as  it 
were  filtered  through  the  writer's  mind,  would  be  more  or  less 
coloured  by  his  own  individuality.     This  colouring  derived  from 
the  writer's  individuality  is  found  to  be  actually  observable  in 
the  case  even  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
we  may  instance  in  the  case  of  the  same  truths  as  put  forward 
by  St.  James  or  St.  John,  and  by  St.  Paul.     And  this,  so  far 
from  impairing  the  value  of  the  sacred  writings  as  the  vehicle 
of  Divine  revelation,   may  be,   if  not  necessary,   at  any  rate 
largely  conducive  to  their  serving  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended.     It  is  thus  that  the  purely  chemical  elements  of 
the  material  world  would  be  utterly  unfit  for  man's  use  as 
articles  of  food ;  but  when  taken  up  and  assimilated  by  the 
organic   productions   of    Nature    they   become   profitable   and 
nutritious.     But  even  on  a  higher  and  more  rigid  theory  of 
inspiration,  what  has  been  called  the  organic,  as  distinguished 
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from  tlie  other,  known  as  the  dynamic,  supposing  tliat  tlie 
writer  is  a  mere  passive  instrument,  like  a  pen  in  the  hand  of 
God,  the  presumption  would  seem  to  be,  that  God,  in  communi- 
cating spiritual  truth,  would  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
supersede  man's  understanding  and  the  exercise  of  his  faculties 
in  matters  unconcerned  with  what  it  was  God's  purpose  to 
reveal.  We  see  even  in  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord  that  the 
union  of  divine  and  human  in  his  person  did  not  supersede  his 
growth  in  wisdom  as  in  stature — in  human  wisdom,  no  doubt, 
as  in  himian  stature.  And  that  man  might  live  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  it  would  be  as  needful 
on  this,  as  on  the  former  supposition,  that  the  pure  elements  of 
absolute  truth,  too  subtle  or  too  hard  for  man's  spiritual  diges- 
tion, should  be  incorporated  in  some  sort  of  earthly  organism, 
to  be  available  for  our  instruction.  It  is  therefore  presumable, 
even  taking  the  highest  view  of  inspiration,  that  much  would 
be  conformed  to  the  previous  conceptions  of  the  sacred  writer, 
or  of  those  for  whom  his  writing  was  more  immediately  intended. 
It  may  be  said  this  is  true  in  regard  to  all  casual  allusions  to 
natural  phenomena,  but  the  case  is  different  in  respect  to  a 
formal  statement  purporting  to  set  forth  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  bearing  on  its  whole  surface  such  a  physical  character 
as  is  presented  by  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  But  it  will 
readily  appear  that  in  this  representation  the  religious  element 
is  the  essential  part ;  what  is  purely  physical  only  the  accessor}^ 
clothing.  And  if  in  this  physical  representation  we  find 
particulars  manifestly  in  accordance  with  things  as  they  appear, 
and  with  the  natural  and  popular  conceptions  of  men  in  regard 
to  them,  such  as  the  entire  subordination  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  this  earth  and  the  uses  of  man,  and  consequently  the 
representation  of  their  creation  after  the  earth,  the  probability 
is,  that  in  other  particulars  not  within  the  range  of  observation, 
and  so  not  even  sensible  appearances,  the  representation  is  not 
more  exaeth^  conformed  to  the  reality  of  things.  We  need  not, 
however,  suppose  that  in  such  particulars  the  writer  puts  for- 
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ward  his  ovm  inventions  as  physical  truth.  Some  poetic 
imagery  is  adopted,  some  principle  of  representation  discover- 
able by  the  reader,  if  only  he  will  give  up  looking  for  physical 
truth  where  moral  alone  is  to  be  expected.  Such  representa- 
tions are  still,  however,  true  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  as 
they  are  practically  more  useful  for  the  writer's  purpose,  being 
designedly  employed  as  better  adapted  to  enforce  the  truth 
which  he  is  more  immediately  concerned  with  inculcating ; 
while  a  representation  conformed  to  the  reality  of  nature  might, 
as  incomprehensible  to  the  reader,  be  wholly  useless  for  this 
end,  and  so  beside  his  purpose  altogether.  Moreover,  such  a 
representation,  conformed  to  physical  reality,  beyond  the  writer's 
own  or  his  reader's  previous  conceptions,  would  render  what 
would  be  thus  taught  matter  of  faith,  and  so  far  supersede  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties  by  which  God  has  intended  that  we 
should  glorify  him  in  the  study  of  Nature,  and  thus,  for  no 
apparent  advantage,  defeat  a  manifest  design  and  arrangement 
of  Providence. 

Indeed,  as  scientific  investigation  is  and  ever  must  be  a 
constantly  progressing  pursuit,  each  successive  discovery,  as 
it  advances  the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  opening  a  new  and  as 
yet  unknown  region  to  our  speculations,  in  which  fresh  dis- 
coveries are  again  to  be  made,  any  description  of  physical 
phenomena  imparted  by  revelation  would  necessarily,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  be  always  imperfect,  if  conformed  to 
any  particular  stage  of  this  progressing  scientific  advancement. 
Beyond  that  stage,  as  discoveries  would  become  extended,  men 
would  find  the  same  difficulty  and  perplexity  which  is  now  felt 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  should  be 
conformed  to  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge ;  while  up 
to  that  particular  stage  of  discovery  there  woidd  be  an  equally 
perplexing  inconsistency  between  the  revealed  account  and  men's 
own  observations  of  nature.  Or  if  the  representation  shoidd  be 
conformed  to  the  ultimate  and  absolute  reality  of  things,  it 
would  be  always  to  some  extent,  if  not  altogether,  at  variance 
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witii  men's  knowledge  arrived  at  by  the  investigations  of  rea- 
son, which  can  never  be  adequate  to  things  as  they  really  are. 
A  representation  such  as  this  would  occasion  a  perpetual  dis- 
agreement in  many  particulars,  between  what  would  thus,  as 
revealed,  be  matter  of  faith,  and  even  the  most  advanced  scientific 
knowledge,  to  say  nothing  of  men's  sensible  apprehensions  or 
the  popular  conceptions  that  would  prevail  from  time  to  time.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  less  useful  for  any  purpose  that  we  can 
conceive  than  a  description  founded  on  sensible  appearances 
or  adapted  to  the  conception  of  those  for  whose  use  it  might 
be  intended,  or  else  a  representation  framed,  for  some  special 
purpose,  according  to  an  artificial  scheme,  devised  by  the 
writer.  Only  in  this  latter  case  we  might  expect  that  he 
would  give  some  indication,  perceptible  to  persons  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  that  he  does  not  intend  his  statements  to  be  taken 
in  their  literal  acceptation,  as  an  exact  historical  account  of 
the  matters  described.  When  things  are  represented  according 
to  their  sensible  appearances,  or  to  popular  conceptions,  no  such 
indication  is  called  for.  The  writer  speaks  in  good  faith,  and 
his  statements  are  subjectively  true  as  regards  his  readers,  and 
it  may  be  himself  also.  It  is  only  when  he  departs  from,  or 
goes  beyond,  his  own  or  his  readers'  conceptions,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  that  he  does  not  mean  his  words  to  be 
understood  as  exactly  conformed  to  facts,  but  merely  as  a 
manner  of  speaking,  a  form  embodying  a  truth  not  literally 
expressed.  Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  composition  itself  as 
a  work  of  imagination,  or  at  any  rate  adorned  with  poetic 
imagery,  will  suffice  to  hinder  any  misconception.  This  is 
partly  the  case  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and 
partly  the  statements  themselves  give  sufficient  indications  that 
they  are  not  meant  to  be  taken  in  their  exact  literal  and  his- 
torical acceptation. 

IV.  The  existence  of  these  indications  in  the  Genesis  of 
Moses  has  been  perceived  by  those  interpreters  in  all  ages  who 
have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  prejudice.    Of  such 
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interpreters  we  can  trace  back  a  stream  that  is  finall}'  lost  in 
the  source  from  whence  the  Christian  Church  received  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  J»i|jish  doc- 
tors at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  were  not  unobservant  of 
these  indications  also.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  back  this 
stream  of  opinion  with  a  few  rapid  strides,  and  will  help  per- 
haps to  a  right  conception  of  the  design  and  import  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  But  before  this  is  done  it  will 
be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  document 
itself,  that  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  to  examine  the  statements  of  the  Mosaic  Grenesis, 
and  to  observe  whether  the  writer  gives  any  sufficient  indica- 
tions to  justify  the  supposition  that  he  did  not  intend  his 
account  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact  historical  description  of 
the  process  of  creation  in  the  order  and  limited  times  of  its 
successive  steps.  It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  irreverence  that 
such  a  review  of  the  inconsistencies  in  this  account,  when  re- 
garded as  a  strictly  historical  statement,  is  entered  upon  here. 
It  is  with  sincere  reverence  for  the  document  itself,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  sacred  volxmie,  and  with  the  view  of  freeing  it 
from  the  difficulties  which  these  inconsistencies  present,  as  well  as 
from  those  occasioned  by  physical  science,  that  the  writer  ven- 
tures to  adduce  them,  in  proof  that  we  must  assign  to  it  some 
other  character  than  that  of  a  strictly  historical  narrative,  and 
endeavour  to  remove  it  altogether  from  the  range  of  physical 
interpretation  and  the  relation  to  scientific  discoveries. 

And,  first,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  at  the  outset  the  heavens 
and  the  earth — the  universe  at  large,  as  it  woidd  appear — are 
represented  as  created  simultaneously — a  representation  with 
which  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  mentioning  the 
day  on  which  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  agrees. 
The  heavens  thus  created  cannot  denote  the  mere  empty  space 
in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move,  that  sj)ace  not  being  a 
material    existence    but   an    uncreated   vacuity.^      Either   the 

'  One  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Professor  Challis,  pp.  16,  17,  can  think 
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Iieavenly  bodies  themselves,  whicli  in  their  aggregate  constitute 
the  heavens,  or  else  the  material  firmament  in  which  they 
appear  to  be  set,  must  be  intended.  In  either  case  this  state- 
ment is  incompatible  with  the  subsequent  statement  taken 
historically.  For  the  firmament  in  which,  according  to  v.  14, 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  set  is  represented  as  not  called  into 
existence  until  the  second  day,  while  the  heavenly  bodies  them- 
selves are  described,  with  the  same  formula  which  expresses  the 
other  days'  work,  as  called  into  existence  only  on  the  fourth 
day.  It  will  not  sufiice  to  say  that  the  first  verse  contains  only 
an  anticipation  of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for  the 
earth  is  coupled  with  them,  and  in  that  statement  rightly  sub- 
ordinated to  them,  while  there  is  no  further  mention  of  the 
actual  creation  of  the  earth,  which  appears  thenceforth  as 
already  existing,  and  so  implies  the  simultaneous  existence  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  whose  creation  is  described  conjointly  with 
that  of  the  earth.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  we  are  met  by  a 
statement  which  seems  incompatible  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  subsequent  narrative  ;  and  if  we  must  abandon  that  in  so 
important  a  particular  as  the  celestial  world,  a  parity  of  inter- 
pretation and  the  unity  of  character  in  the  entire  passage  will 
require  the  same  as  regards  the  other  particulars  similarly 
described.  And  thus  we  can  see  how  justly  the  son  of  Sirach 
says,  "  He  that  liveth  for  ever  created  all  things  together,"  ^ 
and  why  some  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  and  St.  Augustine,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  regarded  all  creation  as  having  taken 
place  simultaneously  or  concurrently,  the  subsequent  orderly 

of  space  as  a  created  existence.  Regarding  the  second  verse  as  a  negation  of  the 
existence  as  yet  of  the  earth  as  an  objective  reality,  for  which  he  relies  on  the  words 
of  the  Septuagint,  r]  8e  yrj  ■^v  a.6paTos  koI  oLKaTaaKevaffTos,  and  then  supposing  the 
"  deep  "  or  abyss  to  denote  space,  he  infers  that  this  was  now  created  as  a  positive 
existence.  If  he  spoke  of  space  as  an  affection  of  matter,  one  of  the  qualities  of 
which  is  extension,  then  we  might  understand  his  treating  it  as  in  a  manner  created 
with  matter.  But  he  speaks  of  it  as  antecedent  to  matter,  and  independent  of  it, 
while  he  says  matter,  since  it  has  dimensions,  is  not  independent  of  space.  Surely, 
supposing  space  to  be  a  positive  existence  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  matter, 
it  must  at  any  rate  be  an  uncreated  existence.  As  a  mental  conception,  it  is  an 
affection  of  created  intelligences.  The  reference  to  Rom.  viii.  39,  in  support  of  his 
idea,  is  quite  unwarrantable. 

*  "EKTifff  TO  TrdvTa  koij'^.— Ecclus.  xviii.  1. 
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succession ^of  tlie  several  works  and  days,  as  described  by  Moses, 
being  an  ordo  rationis  solum,  only  a  rational  separation,  arrange- 
ment, or  classification  of  things  already  existing. 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  creation  of  light,  while  as  yet  the 
heavenly  bodies,  according  to  the  order  of  the  subsequent 
narrative,  have  not  been  called  into  existence  and  set  in  the 
firmament.  Both  in  fact  and  in  popular  conception,  light,  as  a 
cosmical  element,  whatever  be  its  nature,  molecular  or  undu- 
latory,  is  mainly,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  natural  illumination, 
derived  from  the  heavenly  bodies.  And  it  is  the  light  that 
ilkiminates  this  world,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  darkness, 
— daylight  as  distinguished  fromnight,  receiving  from  the  Creator 
its  name  of  day,  while  darkness  is  called  night,  and  alternating 
with  night  through  the  vicissitudes  of  evening  and  morning  for 
three  successively  enumerated  days — that  is  thus  represented  as 
existing  before  the  time  when  the  sun,  on  which  alone  depends 
this  alternation,  is  said  to  have  been  called  into  existence.  And 
surely  the  days  thus  specified,  whatever  is  intended  by  their 
enimieration,  are,  as  set  forth  in  the  narrative,  ordinary  natural 
days.  No  prophetic  day,  no  day  of  the  Lord  said  to  be  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  no  day  standing  for  any  other  definite  time,  is  ever 
thus  described  as  having  evening  and  morning.^  This  is  the 
essential  difference — the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  kind  of  day 
mentioned.  Moreover,  the  days  enumerated  are  similarly 
described  all  through  the  chapter  ;  and  as  one  of  these  days  in 
particular — the  day  mentioned  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  appointment  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night,  the  one  to  rule  the  day  and  the  other  the  night — can 

'  Dr.  M'Caul,  in  p.  214,  says,  "  The  time  of  light  in  which  the  Divine  work  pro- 
ceeded He  called  day,  and  the  time  of  darkness  He  called  night ;"  and  then  in  a  foot- 
note he  says,  "  Compare  the  words  of  our  Lord :  '  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him 
that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  conieth  when  no  man  can  work.'  "  This  is 
not  a  case  in  point.  Day,  in  our  Lord's  words,  does  not  stand  for  an  indefinite 
period,  hut  for  natural  day,  and  night  for  natural  night.  Our  Lord  compares  him- 
self to  a  workman  who  has  an  allotted  day's  work  to  accomplish,  and  must  haste  to 
complete  it  while  the  daylight  lasts,  lest  the  approaching  darkness  of  night  should 
oblige  him  to  cease  before  his  work  is  done.  The  same  remark  applies  to  similar 
passages,  such  as  Rom.  xiii.  12.,  which,  however,  Dr.  M'Caul  might  as  well  have 
adduced. 
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on  no  fair  principle  of  interpretation  denote  any  other  kind  of 
day  than  tliat  produced  by  the  sun,  so  also  must  all  the  days 
reckoned  be  the  same.  The  existence  of  such  days  in  an  orderly 
succession,  as  proper  days,  divided  by  the  sun  before  the  actual 
creation  of  the  sim,  would  be  a  contradiction,  while  the  descrip- 
tion plainly  indicates  periods  and  alternations  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  such  days.  That  all  the  appearances  produced 
by  the  sun  should  have  taken  place  in  orderly  succession,  and 
due  gradation,  while  yet  there  was  no  sun,  and  having  been 
thus  independently  produced  for  so  long,  should  then  without 
break  or  interruption  have  gone  on,  as  the  effects  of  the  sun,  is 
so  improbable  a  representation,  that  one  seems  forced  to  find  an 
escape  from  the  difficulty  in  the  non-historic  character  of  the 
narrative  in  this  particular,  and  so  of  the  entire  account  as 
setting  forth  the  successive  steps  of  the  actual  creation  in  due 
order  of  time  ;  while  this  non-historic  character  is  confirmed  by 
the  mention  of  God's  assigning  the  names  of  day  and  night,  as 
subsequently  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea.  The  attributing  the 
assignment  of  these  names  to  the  Creator,  and  that  in  the 
language  of  men,  while  as  yet  there  were  in  existence  no  men 
in  whose  language  such  names  might  be  spoken,  and  to  whom 
they  might  be  communicated,  of  itself  suggests  not  a  literal  fact 
but  a  manner  of  speaking  indicative  of  the  specific  difierences 
of  things  as  distinguished  by  the  Creator.  Moreover,  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  days  are  enumerated  is  peculiar. 
Josephus  ^  intimates  that  there  was  a  particular  reason  why  in 
verse  5  we  read  "  one  day  "  and  not  the^rs^ — a  reason  which  he 
promised  to  explain  on  another  occasion,  but  did  not.  Now,  it 
is  true  that  the  cardinal  one  with  the  article  (which  it  has  not 
here)  was  used  in  Hebrew  as  an  ordinal.  But  this  was  regular, 
one  of  the  ways  of  forming  a  superlative,  which  the  word  first 
properly  is,  having  been  to  prefix  the  article.  The  Hebrews 
also  spoke  of  the  first  of  the  month  as  "  one  to  the  month,"  the 
word  day  being  always  omitted, — a  manner  of  speaking  occa- 

1  Aut.  I.,  1, 1. 
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sioned  by  frequent  use,  and  the  consequent  aiming  at  brevity. 
They  said  likewise  "  the  year  of  one  "  for  the  first  year,  (as  "  of 
two,"  or  "  of  three,"  etc.), — an  elliptic  form  which  in  full  would 
be  "the  year  of  one  year."  But  besides  these  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions, we  have  no  instance  whatever  of  the  employment  of 
the  cardinal  one  as  an  ordinal.^  And,  as  we  find  it  here,  in 
reference  to  the  first  of  the  creation  days,  while  the  ordinals  are 
used  to  specify  all  the  succeeding  days, — a  peculiarity  sufiicient 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Josephus,  to  whom  the  Hebrew  usage 
was  familiar, — it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  writer  intended  to 
intimate  that  he  did  not  mean  the  first  of  a  series  of  consecutive 
days  in  their  proper  order  of  temporal  succession,  but  the  first  of 
a  promiscuous  number,  in  reference  to  which  the  other  days  were 
niunerically,  as  expressed  without  the  article,  and  not  in  the 
order  of  time,  a  second,  third,  etc.,  just  as  in  the  Latin  enume- 
ration by  unus,  alter,  tertius.^  Moreover,  an  intelligent  reader, 
who  had  noticed  the  peculiarity  now  mentioned,  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  observe  further,  that  in  enumerating  the  days  in 
the  unusual  manner  which  the  writer  adopts — "there  was 
evening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day,"  "a  second  day," 
and  so  forth,  without  a  definite  article  prefixed,  until  the  sixth — 


1  Mr.  Rorison,  "  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  289,  note,  compares  the  well- 
known  eV  jxia  Twv  (Tafiddruv.  But  this  manner  of  speaking  is  referable,  not  to 
Hebraistic  usage,  but  to  a  proper  Greek  idiom.     See  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.,  els- 

-  Mr.  Rorison,  in  the  note  just  referred  to,  quotes  the  following  note  of  Kalisch  :  — 
"  It  is  futile  to  assign  to  this  use  any  mysterious  or  hidden  reason,  as  Josephus  and 
others  insinuate,  or  to  understand  it  as  a  peculiar  day,  a  day  sui  generis,  or  a  period 
of  indefinite  duration."  This  is  true,  and  it  mil  be  observed  that  Josephus  has  only 
been  cited  as  a  competent  authority  in  regard  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression,  not 
as  if  it  denoted  any  mystery  in  the  kind  of  days  intended,  but  simply  suggested 
that  the  days  are  not  reckoned  in  the  order  of  temporal  succession,  the  numerals  being 
taken  for  no  more  than  they  actually  are,  merely  denoting  promiscuous  numbers  until 
the  sixth,  where  the  ordinal  form,  with  the  article  prefixed,  indicates  the  numerical 
completion  of  the  work-days  enumerated.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  as  we  proceed, 
that  there  is  an  order  of  succession,  though  not  of  temporal  succession.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  the  character  of  this  piece  to  reject  the  article  generally,  as  in 
some  of  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  compositions.  The  article  is  used  invariably 
except  where  the  expression  is  designedly  indefinite,  or  the  word  is  one  which  habi- 
tually refuses  it.  We  may  instance  the  former  in  t;.  2  :  "^  spirit  (or  breath)  of 
Elohim,"  whether  denoting  a  wind  or  a  divine  influence ;  and  in  v.  27  :  "  In  an 
image  of  Elohim  created  he  him,"  as  if  to  express  only  a  certain  similitude  and  not 
an  absolute  likeness.  Instances  of  the  latter  occur  in  v.  1,  2  ;  the  words  there  ren- 
dered "  the  beginning  "  and  "  the  deep"  constantly  reject  the  article. 
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he  abstains  from  exjjressly  asserting  that  the  works  enumerated 
were  actually  for  the  first  time  wrought  on  the  several  days 
reckoned  in  connexion  with  them.  The  relation  between  the 
works  and  days  is  not  distinctly  expressed.  To  the  nature  of 
that  relation  we  purpose  to  revert  hereafter  ;  it  is  now  merely 
noticed  for  the  sake  of  remarking  that  the  indistinctness  of  its 
expression  has  place  amongst  the  indications  of  the  non-historical 
character  of  the  passage. 

Mr.  Rorison,  in  his  very  beautiful  contribution  to  the 
"  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,"  which  he  has  named  "  The 
Creation  Week,"  relies  on  the  poetical  parallelism  which  charac- 
terises the  whole  passage,  and  which  he  has  so  admirably 
brought  out,  as  an  evidence  of  its  non- historic  character.  Com- 
paring the  arrangement  of  the  passage  with  that  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  he  says,  "  None  will  dispute  the  presence  of  j)arallelism 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer — such  parallelism  as  is  proper  to  prayer, 
9,  psalm,  or  parable,  or  prophecy,  or  impassioned  discourse,  but 
is  not  proper  to  historical  narrative.  Yet  how  closely  homolo- 
gous in  structure  is  the  Mosaic  Heptameron."  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  simple  parallelism  that  is  observable  in  the  passage 
which  indicates  its  non-historic  character.  A  poetical  narrative 
of  historical  facts  might  be  set  out  in  parallel  sentences.  But 
it  is  the  highly  artificial  arrangement,  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  correlation  of  the  two  groups  or  triads  into  which  the  six 
days'  works  are  resolvable,  the  luminaries  of  the  fourth  day 
corresponding  to  the  light  of  the  first,  the  fishes  and  birds  of 
the  fifth  to  the  waters  and  the  firmament  of  the  second,  and  the 
terrestrial  animals  of  the  sixth  to  the  dry  land  of  the  thii'd, 
which  afibrds  the  proper  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  not 
strictly  historical.  This  correlation  of  the  three  latter  days' 
operations  to  those  of  the  three  first  respectively,  is  noticed  by 
Mr.  MacDonald,  who  says,  "  Creation  and  Fall,"  p.  266,  "  The 
works  of  the  three  last  days  of  creation  form  a  remarkable 
parallel  with  those  of  the  first  three."  Long  before,  it  had  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  remarks  that 
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"the  several  parts  of  the  world  required  to  be  distinguished 
first,  and  then  each  part  to  be  adorned  by  being  replenished,  as 
it  were,  with  its  proper  inhabitants."  ^  It  has,  however,  been 
most  efiectively  displayed  by  Mr.  Rorison,  who  has  perceived, 
what  the  others  failed  to  notice,  the  non-historical  character  of 
such  an  arrangement. 

V.  And  now,  if  we  compare  the  passage  concluding  with  the 
third  verse  of  the  second  chapter  with  the  account  that  follows, 
we  are  forcibly  struck  by  a  difference  which  led  Josephus  to 
remark,  that  in  the  latter  Moses  begins  to  speak  physiologically, 
or  according  to  the  truth  of  nature,  implying  that  in  the  former 
he  spoke  in  the  way  he  calls  enigmatical.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  a  writer,  proposing  to  himself  to  describe  a 
series  of  events,  in  a  plain  historical  manner,  could  have  passed 
consecutively  from  the  one  passage  to  the  other.  This  differ- 
ence has,  therefore,  been  relied  on  as  one  of  the  main  proofs  of 
the  supposed  fragmentary  character  of  the  early  part  of  the 
book  of  Genesis.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is,  however,  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  whether  Moses  composed  the  two  first 
chapters  consecutively,  or  only  put  together  two  documents,  one 
of  which,  at  least,  had  previously  existed,  whether  composed  by 
himself  or  by  another,  or  such  a  combination  had  been  made  at 
a  later  period.  The  Jewish  Church,  at  any  rate,  handed  over 
the  whole  as  one  to  the  Christian,  and  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  Church  adopted  it  as  such,  one  part  to  be  doubtless 
understood  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  other.  The  whole 
has  come  to  us  as  part  of  the  sacred  writings  given  by  the 
alleged  inspiration  of  God.  The  allegation  might  be  as  true  in 
regard  to  a  combination  of  fragments,  as  to  a  single  work.  At 
any  rate,  those  who  put  these  passages  together,  if  we  suppose  the 
fragmentary  hypothesis  to  be  true,  were  as  capable  as  we  are  of 
perceiving  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  them,  and  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  one 
part,  at  least,  was  not  a  strictly  historical  narrative  to  be  taken 

1  Oportuit  primo  clistiiiQ;iii  partes  mundi :  et  postmodum  singulas  partes  ornari  per  hoc 
quod  quasi  suis  habitatoribus  replentur.— Sum.  Theol.  Pars.  Prim.  Qusest.  74,  Conclus. 
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in  the  literal  acceptation  of  its  statements — a  view  which,  we 
shall  see  was  taken  by  some  of  those  who  were  highly  esteemed 
in  the  Church  immediately  after  the  Apostles'  days.  That  the 
differences  are  real,  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  but 
those  who,  assuming  that  all  must  be  received  as  literal  history 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  have  habitually  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  observation  of  any  disagreements  that  would  be  in- 
consistent with  such  an  assumption.  Let  us,  however,  compare 
the  two  passages,  and  note  the  points  of  difference. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  are  told  that  "  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yield- 
ing fruit  whose  seed  was  in  itself  after  his  kind  :  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
third  day."  But  then  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  second  chapter 
we  are  told  "  that  every  plant  of  the  field  was  not  yet  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  had  not  yet  grown,"  that  is, 
no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  ground,  and  no  herb  of 
the  field  had  yet  grown,  "  for  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused 
it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the 
ground."  This  seems  to  intimate  that  vegetation  had  not  taken 
place  before  the  creation  of  man;  and  therefore,  to  provide  a 
place  for  his  reception,  God  plants  a  garden,  an  apparent  ex- 
ception to  the  barrenness  that  prevailed  as  yet.  So  sensible 
were  translators,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  English,  of  this  dis- 
agreement, that  they  have  rendered  the  passage  in  a  way  in- 
consistent with  the  proper  meaning  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  the  word  WltD,  terem  without  a  prefix 
signifying' wo^  yet,  and  when  placed  between  the  verb  and  the 
nominative  case,  admitting  of  no  other  rendering  than  that  given 
above.^  This  erroneous  rendering  of  the  translators,  manifestly 
resorted  to  from  the  exigence  of  the  case,  in  order  to  avoid  an 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  statements  of  the  two  pas- 
sages, makes  the  sacred  writer  represent  the  vegetable  creation 

'  [This  is  plainly  the  way  of  construing  the  words  which  naturally  oifers  itself,  and 
that  from  which  an  absolute  necessity  alone  would  warrant  a  departure.]  See  Note 
A,  p.  247. 
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as  a  tting  made  and  existing  by  itself  before  it  was  yet  in  tbe 
ground,  wbereas  in  the  first  chapter  it  was  made  at  its  first  pro- 
duction to  spring  out  of  the  ground.  Professor  Challis,  p.  55, 
adopts  this  erroneous  translation,  apparently  not  aware  of  any 
grammatical  objection  to  it,  and  regarding  the  fourth  and  fifth 
verses  as  a  summary  of  the  whole  preceding  account,  thinks 
that  the  intention  was  to  signify  that  the  foregoing  was  "  an 
account  of  the  creation  as  it  was  in  plan  or  design,  not  as 
executed."  But  besides  the  incorrectness  of  the  rendering  on 
which  he  builds,  he  is  mistaken  in  regarding  these  verses  as  a 
summary  of  the  preceding  account,  and  in  thinking  that  "  the 
historic  account  of  natural  facts  and  creative  operations  "  com- 
mences with  the  sixth  verse.  The  abruptness  of  this  verse 
standing  by  itself,  and  its  connection  with  the  preceding,  both 
verbally  by  a  copulative,  and  in  sense  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  mist  and  the  rain,  plainly  show  that  it  cannot  be 
the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph.  The  words,  "  these 
are  the  generations,"  are  an  accredited  commencing  formula, 
and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  his  saying  that  the  like 
formula  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  chapter  is  retrospec- 
tive ;  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  its  reference  to  the  genealogy 
that  follows.^  He  admits  the  prospective  use  of  the  formula  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  chapter,  but  relies  on  the  retro- 
spective reference  of  the  words,  ''  these  are  the  families,"  at  the 
close  of  that  chapter.  But  in  this,  and  in  similar  instances  in  the 
course  of  that  chapter,  they  could  not  refer  to  the  sequel  which 
has  its  own  proper  beginning,  and  must  therefore  refer  to  what 
precedes.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  second  chapter  ;  the  first 
paragraph  has  its  proper  peroration  in  the  three  first  verses  of 
this  chapter,  and  a  second  recapitulation  in  verse  4  would  be  an 
unmeaning  redundancy.  The  fourth  verse  is  plainly  the  head- 
ing of  a  new  passage,  with  which  it  is  connected  grammatically 
as  well  as  by  the  use,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  name  Jehovah 
Elohim,  which  is  thenceforward  continued  through  the  chapter. 

1  [The  LXX.  use  the  same  formula  in  ii.  4  as  in  v.  1,  avrt)  t)  0i0\os  yevecnccs. 
This  could  never  have  had  reference  to  the  preceding  account.] 
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Dr.  M'Caul,  it  is  true,  p.  197,  quotes  the  authority  of  Ewald, 
for  connecting  the  fourth  verse  with  the  preceding  paragraph, 
or  at  least  the  words,  "  these  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  The  impossibility  of  stopping  at  these  words, 
however,  will  appear  presently,  while  against  the  authority  of 
Ewald  may  be  set  that  of  Hengstenberg,  who,  "  Authentie  des 
Pentateuch,"  pp.  311  ff.,  makes  the  second  passage  to  commence 
with  verse  4,  as  its  superscription,  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
represent  the  creation  as  the  work  of  Jehovah,  while  in  the  first 
it  appears  as  the  work  of  Elohim.^  Mr.  MacDonald,  "  Creation 
and  the  Fall,"  pp.  323-4,  recognises  the  incorrectness  of  the 
usual  rendering  of  the  fifth  verse  and  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  commencement  of  the  new  paragraph  further  back  than  this 
verse.  But  to  get  over  the  difiiculty  of  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  the  two  accounts,  he  makes  a  division  in  the 
fourth  verse,  in  opposition,  he  admits,  to  the  Masoretic  punctua- 
tion, and,  he  might  have  added,  to  the  Septuagint  reading  also. 
He  connects  the  first  part  with  the  previous  account,  which  he 
makes  to  conclude  with  the  words,  "  These  are  the  generations 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created  ;"  and  he 
commences  the  new  paragraph  with  the  words,  "  In  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,"  supposing 
that  the  writer  goes  back  to  a  point  previous  to  the  creation  of 
the  vegetable  productions.  He  overlooks,  however,  the  manifest 
parallelism  of  the  two  clauses  with  the  Hebraistic  inversion  in 
the  second  of  the  order  of  the  leading  ideas  expressed  in  the 
first — "heavens,  earth,  created"  in  one,  and  "made,  earth, 
heavens,"  in  the  other — which  forbids  the  separation  of  the 
two  clauses;  while  in  order  to  make  the  connection  of  the  latter 
with  the  fifth  verse  possible,  he  silently  drops  the  copulative 
1  Dr.  M'Caul  insists  on  the  significance  of  the  inversion  of  "  the  heavens  and  the 
earth"  when  repeated  as  "the  earth  and  the  heavens,"  in  v.  4.  He  supposes  that 
the  heavens  first  mentioned  are  tlie  heavens  of  Gen.  i.  1,  created  before  the  earth, 
while  he  reo-ards  the  heavens  as  mentioned  the  second  time  as  the  firmament  of 
Gen.  i.  7,  8,°  created  subsequently  to  the  earth,  and  therefore  mentioned  after  the 
earth.  One  greatly  wonders  Dr.  M'Caul  did  not  perceive  that  this  is  only  an 
Hebraistic  poetical  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  two 
parallel  clauses,  an  inversion  not  confined  to  "  the  heavens  and  earth,"  but  extending 
also  to  the  corresponding  words,  "  created"  and  "  made." 
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witli  wliicli  tliis  verse  commences,  and  translates,  "  In  tlie  day 
that  tlie  Lord  God  made  eartli  and  heaven,  there  was  no  shrub 
of  the  field  yet  in  the  earth."  It  is  strange  that  while  he  felt 
it' necessary  to  admit  that  he  was  departing  from  the  Masoretic 
punctuation,  he  should  make  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
unwarrantable  suppression  of  the  conjunction  which  exists  both 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  true 
we  meet  with  frequent  instances  in  Hebrew  in  which  the  second 
part  of  a  sentence  is  connected  with  the  first  by  a  conj  miction, 
in  cases  in  which  we  should  not  think  of  using  one  ;  and  the 
next  chapter,  v.  5,  afibrds  an  instance  which  at  first  sight  might 
be  thought  to  justify  the  use  of  the  copulative  in  the  sentence 
formed  by  the  proposed  division  of  v.  4,  and  the  junction  of  its 
latter  clause  to  «?.  5.  In  the  English  version  this  copulative  is 
represented  by  then  :  "  In  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,"  This,  in  the  original,  rmis  thus :  "In 
the  day  of  your  eating  thereof,  also  shall  be  opened  your  eyes."^ 
Here  the  copulative  connects  their  eating  in  the  former  part 
with  their  eyes  being  opened  in  the  latter,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  an  hypothetic 
proposition,  the  parts  of  which  are  frequently  thus  connected  in 
Hebrew  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  instance  which  has  been  quoted  is 
only  a  disguised  hypothetic  ;  "if  ye  eat,  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened  also."  When  this  is  not  the  case,  some  important 
word,  as  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb,  or,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  pronoun  pour,  is  carried  from  the  first  part  of 
the  sentence  on  to  the  second.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
the  case  under  consideration ;  no  idea  expressed  or  understood 
is  carried  from  the  first  clause  into  the  second ;  the  word  earth, 
repeated  in  the  latter,  has  a  somewhat  difierent  meaning  from 
the  earth  coupled  with  the  heavens  in  the  former,  denoting 
rather  the  ground  or  soil  out  of  which  vegetables  should  grow, 
than  the  earth  in  its  cosmical  sense,  and  severed  also  from  the 
heavens,  which  should  be  joined  with  it,  if  it  were  in  this  way 
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carried  on  from  the  first  clause  by  the  conjunction.  One  can 
scarcely  think  that  Mr.  MacDonald  did  not  perceive  this  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  his  subdivision  of  v.  4,  and  the  connection  of 
its  latter  clause  with  v.  5,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  adduced  such  instances  of  the  use  of  the  copulative  as  we 
have  referred  to,  if  they  appeared  to  afford  him  any  assistance. 
At  any  rate,  nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  purely  historical  interpretation  than  the  shifts  to 
which  its  advocates  are  constrained  to  resort  in  order  to  evade 
their  force.  The  significance  of  the  formula,  "these  are  the 
generations,"  in  reference  to  the  organic  structure  of  the  entire 
book,  as  the  title  of  its  larger  sections,  will  be  fully  discussed 
hereafter. 

But  to  return  to  the  comparison  of  the  two  passages,  it  is  to 
be  noticed  further  that  in  the  first  chapter  every  winged  fowl 
after  his  kind  is  created  before  the  dry  land  appears,  while  in 
the  second  chapter  God  forms  every  fowl  of  the  air,  no  less  than 
every  beast  of  the  field,  out  of  the  groimd.  Moreover,  in  the 
latter,  both  appear  to  have  been  formed  subsequently  to  the 
creation  of  man,  being  brought  to  him  at  their  creation  to  be 
named  by  him ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  both  appear  to  be 
previously  created,  and  the  fowls  on  a  different  day.  And, 
lastly,  in  the  second  chapter  the  formation  of  the  woman  is  a 
subsequent  operation  to  the  creation  of  the  man,  while  in  the 
first  man  is  made  both  male  and  female  at  once — a  difference 
which  gave  rise  to  the  foolish  specidation  of  the  Rabbis,  that 
the  man  and  woman  were  created  together,  imited  back  to 
back  or  side  to  side,  and  separated  during  the  deep  sleep 
described  in  the  second  chapter,  but  which  may  more  reasonably 
be  regarded  as  indicating  that  in  the  first  chapter  the  creation 
of  the  species,  male  and  female,  and  not  of  an  individual  man 
and  woman,  was  intended. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  proiepsis  in  one  place  and  metalepsis  in  another,  anticipated 
mention  here  and  repetition  there,  to  reconcile  the  statements  of 
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these  two  passages.  It  does  not  concern  the  present  argument 
to  inquire  what  measure  of  success  may  have  attended  these 
attempts.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  a  difference,  exists 
so  manifest  as  to  require  such  attempts  at  the  reconciliation  of 
statements  which  could  scarcely  thus  widely  differ,  if  written  as 
consecutive  parts  of  a  history  meant  to  be  understood  through- 
out in  the  literal  acceptation  of  its  words.  If  the  construction 
of  one  or  both  passages  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  either  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  sense  different  from  the  literal  acceptation,  this  is 
sufficient  to  justify  our  departing  from  that  acceptation,  as 
designed  by  the  author ;  and  particularly  in  respect  to  that  one 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  facts  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  a  literal  history,  as  is  the  case  with  the  first 
chapter. 

VI.  It  was  remarked  that  the  necessity  of  thus  departing 
from  the  historical  interpretation  had  been  felt  by  many  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  even  by  some 
of  those  from  whom  the  Christian  Church  received  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  It  will  be  of  use  here  rapidly  to  trace  back  this 
succession  of  interpreters  before  any  endeavour  to  elicit  from 
the  document  itself  what  is  its  real  purport  and  design.  And 
in  doing  this  it  should  be  premised  that  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  express  any  assent  to  the  several  opinions  which 
are  about  to  be  adduced,  but  merely  to  cite  them  as  evidence  of 
the  difficulties  which  men  of  learning  and  intelligence,  as  well 
as  of  profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  have  from  time 
to  time  experienced  in  the  interpretation  of  this  portion  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

Let  us  take  our  start  from  a  point  anterior  to  the  difficulties 
presented  by  modern  geological  discoveries,  and  commence  with 
a  luminary  of  the  Galilean  Church,  Augustine  Calmet.  In  a 
dissertation  on  the  system  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  he  concludes  by  remarking : — "  Let  no  one  say  that  if 
the  words  of  the  sacred  writers  are  found  inconsistent  with  truth 
and  experience  in  matters  of  physical  science,  we  have  no  reason 
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to  bestow  greater  credit  on  them  in  other  matters.  For  the 
statements  referred  to  are  not  so  positively  set  down,  as  if  they 
meant,  to  assert  them  for  truths.  They  put  them  forward,  as  it 
were  ex  hi/pothesi — not  as  their  own,  but  as  the  received  opinion."  ^ 
[More  distinctly  amongst  ourselves  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his 
"Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,"  speaking  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  says,  "As  to  the  particular  space  of  time,  in 
which  this  beautiful  fabric  of  the  world  was  formed  out  of  a 
Chaos,  and  made  of  things  which  do  not  appear ;  'tis  not  in 
itself  at  all  material,  whether  it  had  been  performed  in  one 
moment,  or  in  six  days.  But  for  our  greater  distinctness  of 
perception,  'tis  described  to  have  been  effected  in  six  days; 
and  possibly,  moreover,  as  this  might  be  a  typical  representa- 
tion of  some  greater  periods."  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the 
notion  of  the  world  lasting  six  thousand  years,  to  be  followed 
by  a  millenial  period;  the  notion  of  long  geological  periods 
had  not  yet  been  thought  of.] 

We  turn  now  to  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  "  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  who,  in  his  Archwologia?  PJiilo- 
soj)hicce,  having  pointed  out  the  disagreement  of  several  particu- 
lars in  the  Mosaic  Genesis  with  the  truth  of  nature,  proceeds  to 
gay 2; — "These  brief  annotations  on  the  Genesis  set  forth  by 
Moses,  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  sacred 
author  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  world  in  accordance  with 
physical  truth,  which  would  have  been  useless  for  a  people 
incapable  of  instruction  in  philosophy;  but  to  represent  the 
origin  of  things  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  easy  of  concep- 
tion, and  might  beget  piety  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in 
the  minds  of  men."  And  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  as  other 
ancient  nations  prefixed  a  cosmogony  full  of  idolatrous  notions 
to  their  national  history,  so  Moses  prefixed  to  the  history  and 
institutes  of  his  nation  something  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  form 
calculated  to  eradicate  such  idolatrous  notions.  In  illustration 
of  this  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Hexaemeron  of  Basil  the 

1  Translated  from  the  Latin  edition  of  "Calmet's  Commentary  on  the  Bible." 
»  Arch.  Phil.,  b.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  424. 
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Great,  where  it  said  that  the  creation  of  the  sun  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  earth  was  clothed  with  vegetables,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  men  to  worship  the  sun  as  the 
supposed  cause  of  vegetation.  It  is  true  Basil  treats  this  as 
designed,  not  merely  in  the  order  of  narration,  but  of  creation 
itself.  But  that,  under  the  historical  form,  a  different  meaning 
was  suspected  by  Basil  himself  to  lie  hid,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  words  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  homily,  where  he  says, 
it  is  desirable  at  the  outset  to  enquire  who  the  author  was,  as 
though,  through  the  weakness  of  our  understanding  we  may  not 
be  able  to  arrive  at  the  inward  meaning  of  the  historian,  yet 
having  regard  to  the  credibility  of  the  speaker,  we  may  be 
readily  led  to  assent  to  what  he  says.^ 

We  pass  next  to  Stillingfleet,  who  briefly  remarks,  "  All  the 
question  is  concerning  the  particular  manner  which  was  used 
by  Grod,  as  the  efficient  cause  in  giving  being  to  the  world.  As 
to  which  I  shall  only  in  general  suggest  what  Maimonides  says 
of  it.  Ommia  simul  creata  erant,  et  'postea  successive  ah  invicem 
separata;  altho'  I  am  somewhat  inclinable  to  that  of  Gassendus, 
Majus  est  mimdns  ojms,  quam  ut  assequi  mens  huniana  illius 
molitionem  possit."^  Perhaps  we  shall  see  reason  to  suspect 
that  Maimonides,  if  not  Stillingfleet  after  him,  regarded  the 
subsequent  successive  separation,  as  pertaining  only  to  the  de- 
scription and  not  the  actual  formation  of  the  six  days'  work. 

The  next  writer  to  whom  reference  may  be  made  is  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Henry  More,  who,  in  1662,  published  his  Conjectura 
Cahhalistica,  in  which  he  proposed  a  threefold  interpretation  of 
the  three  first  chapters  of  Grenesis,  distinguished  as  the  Literal, 
the  Philosophical,  and  the  Mystical  or  Moral  Cabbala.     With 

^  'Evdvixr]6Z/j.ev  ris  6  Sta\ey6fievos  7]ixlv'  SiSti  Khv  rf/y  fiaOfias  KapSias  rod  <rvy'ypa<p4a>s 
fxr]  a.(piK(Lju.eda  dta  rh  rris  Siavoias  rifiwv  acrOeves,  ctAAa  TTJye  a^ioincrTia  TrpotrexofTes  toO 
\iyovTos,  avrofxaTCtis  €js  ffvyKaTadeffti'  tS>v  elp7]fiivoiv  e^ax^TjirJjueSa.  [Burnet  corre- 
sponded -with  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  an  interesting  letter 
from  Newton  in  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  447  fF.  I  extract  the 
following :  — "  When  he  tells  us  of  two  great  lights,  and  the  stars  made  the 
fourth  day,  I  do  not  think  their  creation  from  beginning  to  end  was  done  the  fourth 
day,  nor  in  any  one  day  of  the  creation. — It  being  his  design  to  describe  things  in 
order  according  to  the  succession  of  days,  allotting  no  more  than  one  day  to  one 
thing,  they  were  to  be  referred  to  some  day  or  other."  There  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  realism  in  the  interpretations  contained  in^this  letter.] 

'■^  Originos  Sacrtc,  b.  iii.  c.  2,  p.  296,  cd.  1709. 
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the  latter  we  are  in  no  way  concerned ;  of  the  Literal,  he  says 
in  the  Preface  that  by  it  "  there  is  a  very  charitable  provision 
made  for  them  that  are  so  prone  to  expect  rigid  precepts  of 
philosophy  in  Moses  his  outward  text.  For  this  Literal  Cabbala 
will  steer  them  from  that  toil  of  endeavouring  to  make  the  bare 
letter  speak  consonantly  to  the  true  frame  of  nature,  which 
while  they  attempt  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  they  both 
disgrace  themselves  and  wrong  Moses."  The  spirit  of  this  so- 
called  Literal  Cabbala  is  to  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Defence  of  it,  p.  50,  where  he  says  that  "  the  manner  of  deliver- 
ing the  Creation  is  accommodately  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
meanest :  not  speaking  of  things  according  to  their  very  essence 
and  real  nature,  but  according  to  their  appearances  to  us :  not 
starting  of  high  and  intricate  questions,  and  concluding  them 
by  subtle  arguments,  but  familiarly  and  condescendingly  setting 
out  the  Creation,  according  to  the  most  easy  and  obvious  con- 
ceits they  themselves  had  of  those  things  they  saw  in  the  world. 
Nor  doth  it  follow  that  the  narration  must  not  be  true,  because 
it  is  according  to  the  apjjearance  of  things  to  sense  and  obvious 
fancy ;  for  there  is  also  a  truth  of  appearance,  according  to  which 
Scripture  most-what  speaks  in  philosophical  matters." 

In  the  Philosophical  Cabbala  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Pytha- 
gorean speculation  on  the  meaning  of  numbers,  much  that 
makes  one  readily  assent  to  what  the  author  says  in  the  Preface 
in  reference  to  the  title  of  his  work,  "that  though  I  call  this 
interpretation  of  mine  Cahhala,  yet  I  must  confess  I  received 
it  neither  from  man  nor  angel.  Nor  came  it  to  me  by  Divine 
inspiration."  A  few  sentences  are  extracted  that  are  of  moment 
to  the  present  inquiry.  In  p.  72,  he  says  that  the  atheist  shall 
have  nothing  to  allege  against  the  philosophy  of  this  account  of 
the  Creation,  "  for  he  shall  not  hear  Moses  in  this  Fhilosophkh 
Cahhala  either  tasking  God  to  his.  six  days'  labour,  or  bounding 
the  world  at  the  clouds,  or  making  the  moon  bigger  than  the 
stars,  or  numbering  days  without  suns."  And  in  pp.  79,  80,  he 
says,  ''  you  are  to  understand  that  these  six  numbers  or  days  do 
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not  signify  any  order  of  time,  but  the  nature  of  the  things  that 
are  made  in  them.  But  for  anything  in  Moses  his  Philosophick 
Cabbala,  all  might  be  made  at  once,  or  in  such  periods  of  time, 
as  is  most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves." — 
"  Nov  will  this  at  all  seem  bold  or  harsh,  if  we  consider  that  the 
most  learned  have  already  agreed  that  all  the  whole  creation 
was  made  at  once. — So  that  that  leisurely  order  of  days  is  thus 
quite  taken  away,  and  all  the  scruples  that  may  rise  from  that 
hypothesis." 

Bacon  points  to  a  like  manner  of  regarding  the  description  of 
the  six  days'  work.  He  says,  "  In  the  works  of  creation  we 
perceive  a  twofold  emanation  of  divine  virtue,  of  which  one  has 
relation  to  power,  the  other  to  wisdom.  The  former  is  chiefly 
discerned  in  the  creation  of  matter  in  the  mass,  the  latter  in  the 
beautiful  disposition  of  its  form.  This  being  premised,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  creation  to 
hinder  our  understanding  the  confused  mass  and  material  of 
heaven  and  earth  to  have  been  created  in  one  moment  of  time,  to 
the  disposing  and  digesting  of  which  six  days  have  been  attri- 
buted, so  significantly  has  God  discriminated  between  the  opera- 
tions of  his  power  and  of  his  wisdom.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
that  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  matter  it  is  not  related  that 
God  said,  'Let  there  be  heavens  and  earth,'  as  was  said  of  the 
succeeding  works ;  but  the  actual  work  is  nakedly  asserted : 
*  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; '  so  that  matter  appears 
as  if  wrought  by  hand ;  but  the  introduction  of  form  has  the 
style  of  a  law  or  decree."^     If  we  observe  the  use  of  the  word 

^  In  operibus  creationis,  duplicem  virtutis  divine  emanationem  videmus,  quarum 
una  ad  potentiam  refertur,  altera  ad  sapientiam :  Ilia  prsecipue  cernitur  in  creanda 
mole  materipe,  hpec  in  piilchritudine  formse  disponenda.  Hoc  posito  notandum  est, 
nihil  in  creationis  historia  obstare,  quin  fuerit  confiisa  ilia  colli  terrajque  massa  et 
materia  unico  temporis  momento  creata,  cui  tamen  disponendse,  digerendgeque  sex 
dies  fuerunt  attributi ;  aded  signanter  Deus  opera  potentife  ac  sapientiae  discriminavit. 
Cui  accedit  quod  de  materice  creatione  memorife  proditum  non  sit  dixisse  Deum,  fiat 
ccelum  et  terra,  sicut  de  sequentibus  operibus  dictum  est ;  sed  nude  atque  actualiter, 
Deus  creavit  cmlum  et  terrain :  ita  ut  materia  videatur,  tanquam  manufacta ;  formae 
vero  introductio  stylum  habeat  legis,  aut  decreti.  Be  Augm.  Sci.  lib.  i.  [In  the 
earlier  "Advancement  of  Learning"  the  disposition  of  the  mass  of  created  matter  is 
called  "  the  work  of  six  days."  But  if  we  compare  Thom.  Aq.  Sum.  Theol.  pt.  1. 
qu.  74.  Art.  2  sub  Jin.,  where  the  views  of  Augustine  are  discussed,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Bacon  had  this  in  view  and  that  the  change  was  designed.     Both  make  the  same 
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actnaliter  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  reflect  that  the  actual  introduction  of  form  required  divine 
power  as  much  as  the  creation  of  the  universe  in  mass,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  regarded  the  account  of  the  six  days'  work 
as  descriptive  of  things  as  they  exist,  rather  than  as  they  were 
actually  created. 

In  the  unreformed  Church,  the  celebrated  Cajetan,^  who  died 
in  1534,  thus  wrote  on  Gen.  i.  5 ;  "  For  the  sanctification  of 
each  seventh  day,  Moses  gathered  the  days  to  seven  rather  than 
to  any  other  number.  Yet  the  works  of  the  six  days  were  not 
on  this  account  a  fiction.  But  to  six  perfections  of  the  universe 
in  orderly  mutual  relation  he  accommodated  six  days,  to  signify 
that  the  things  of  which  the  universe  consists  have  an  order 
and  sequence  between  themselves,  just  as  six  natural  days  have. 
So  that  between  days  and  works  there  is  a  similitude  of  propor- 
tion in  such  manner  that,  as  a  second  day  has  its  relation  of 
sequence  to  the  first,  and  a  third  to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the 
seventh,  so  the  six  created  perfections  have  a  relation  of 
sequence  to  one  another  up  to  the  consummation  of  all  things 
requisite  to  the  perfection  of  the  universe  in  every  respect  in 
the  existing  nature  of  things.  Because,  therefore,  the  things 
created  by  God  when  distributed  into  six  gradations  are  related 
to  one  another,  just  as  if  the  several  gradations  had  been  pro- 
duced on  several  days,  and  the  artificer  had  rested  on  the 
seventh,  all  being  completed;  so  without  a  fiction  Moses  ac- 
commodated all  the  works  created  at  the  first  instant,  in  which 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  distributed  into  six 
degrees  of  perfections  in  orderly  relation  to  one  another,  to 
six  natural  days,  and  rest  to  a  seventh."  ^ 

distinction  between  the  creation  of  matter  in  the  mass  and  the  communication  of 
form,  both  use  the  word  ulrribnte  in  reference  to  the  six  days,  and  the  word  sigita)iter 
in  reference  to  the  discrimination  in  speaking  of  Creation. — Dens  creavit  omnia  sinml, 
quantum  ad  rerum  substantiam  quodammodo  informem  :  sed  quantum  ad  formationem 
et  ornatum  non  simul.  Unde  signanter  utiter  verbo  creationis. — Secundum  Aug.  ille 
ordo  dierum  referendus  est  ad  naturalem  ordinem  operum,  quae  diebus  attribuuntur.] 

[  ^  Mr.  Mivart,  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review"  for  Jan.,  1872,  gives  many  references 
to  other  eminent  Eoman  Catholic  theologians.  A  striking  passage  by  Colet,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  is  quoted  by  Milman  in  his  "Annals  of  St.  Paul's  CathecU-al.] 

2  Moses  propter  sanctificationem  septimi  cujusquo  diei  collegit  dies  ad  septem 
potiCis  quam  alium  numerum.  Nee  propterea  finxit  opera  sex  dierum :  sed  accommo- 
davit  sex  ordinate  se  habentibus  perfectionibus  uuiversi  sex  dies :  ad  significandum, 
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If  now  one  steps  back  to  the  times  of  the  Schoolmen,  a 

"■  IIIIIIIIMI 

cursory  glance  at  the  questions  discussed  in  the  Summa 
Theologke,  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  reference  to  the  six  days 
of  creation,  their  nature  and  the  works  performed  in  them, 
will  show  how  many  and  perplexing  difficulties  this  portion 
of  Holy  Scripture  was  at  that  period  thought  to  present,  p 
Amongst  these  questions  may  be  instanced  the  difficulty  arising  ' 
from  the  enumeration  of  successive  days  with  evening  and 
morning,  light  and  darkness,  before  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  represented  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  production  of 
the  vegetable  clothing  of  the  earth  prior  also  to  the  existence 
of  the  smi,  so  necessary  to  its  growth  according  to  all  experience. 

At  an  earlier  period  the  Yenerable  Bede  remarked  in  reference 
to  the  mention  of  the  first  day  in  Gen.  i.  5 :  **  Perhaps  under 
the  name  of  day  all  time  is  here  designated,  and  all  revolving 
ages  are  included  in  this  word.  Hence  it  is  not  called  the 
first  day,  but  one  day."^  The  notion  that  the  creation  days 
extend  over  all  time  to  the  final  consummation,  and  are  accord- 
ingly still  going  on,  was,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  entertained 
by  a  much  earlier  authority. 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  flourished  circa  an.  520,  in  his  Com- 
mentaria  in  Octateuctmm,  says,  in  reference  to  the  creation  of 
the  luminaries  on  the  fourth  day,  that  "we  learn  from  it  that 
the  number  of  days  was  assumed  for  the  sake  of  order,  and 
because  of  our  weakness  of  understanding.     For  else  we  should 

quod  res  universi  sunt  a  Deo  dispositse  ordinate  et  consequenter  se  habentes  inter 
seipsas,  quemadmoduiu  sex  dies  naturales.  Ita  quod  inter  dies  et  opera  est  similitude 
proportionalis :  ut  sicut  secundus  dies  consequenter  se  habet  ad  primum,  et  tertius 
ad  secundum,  et  sic  usque  ad  septimum ;  ita  effecta3  sex  perfectiones  consequenter 
se  habent  inter  sese  usque  ad  consummationem  omnium  requisitorum  ad  omuimodam 
perfectioncm  universi  in  esse  naturae.  Quia  itaque  effecta  a  Deo  in  sex  distributa 
gradus  se  babent  inter  se  ac  si  facti  fuissent  singuli  gradus  singulis  diebus,  et  septimo 
quievisset  opifex  perfectis  omnibus ;  ideo  absque  fictione  Moses  effecta  omnia  in 
primo  instanti,  quo  creavit  ccelos  et  terram,  distributa  in  sex  perfectionum  gradus 
consequenter  se  babentes,  accommodavit  sex  diebus  naturalibus,  et  quietem  diei 
septimo.     Comment  in  Gen.  i. 

^  Fortassis  bic  diei  nomen,  totius  temporis  nomen  est,  et  omnia  volumina  seculorum 
hoc  vocabulo  includit.  Ideoque  non  dictus  dies  primus  sed  dies  unus.  He  says  of 
tbe  second  day,  Ita  hsec  qune  repetuntur,  sicut  supcriiis  intelligenda  sunt.  And  so 
also  he  says  of  the  other  days. 


U. 
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not  have  been  able  to  apprehend  the  order  of  created  things  by 
reason  of  their  multitude."  And  again  on  the  commencement 
of  ch.  ii.  he  says,  "  I  think  it  manifest  that  after  all  things  had 
been  already  made  and  completed,  for  the  sake  of  order  and 
proper  harmonious  arrangement,  this  number"  (namely,  six) 
"was  assumed."^ 

We  now  come  to  St.  Augustine,  who  discourses  at  large  on 
this  subject  with  great  subtlety,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great 
depth  of  thought.  He  says,  "  It  is  more  probable  that  the  first 
six  days  were  evolved  in  a  manner  strange  and  imwonted 
to  us,  in  the  conditions  of  things  themselves,  wherein  even- 
ing and  morning,  like  real  light  and  darkness,  that  is  day 
and  night,  did  not  present  that  alternation  which  natural 
days  do  by  the  course  of  the  sun ;  what  at  any  rate  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  in  regard  to  the  three  days  enumerated 
before  the  luminai'ies  were  created."^  He  also  says,  that  of 
the  same  Creator  of  whom  this  Scripture  says  that  in  six 
days  God  finished  all  his  works,  it  is  elsewhere  written  that  he 
created  all  things  simultaneously,  these  six  or  seven  days  being 
rather  one  day  six  or  seven  times  repeated  in  condescension  to 
the  capacity  of  those  who  could  not  readily  form  a  conception 
of  such  a  simultaneous  creation  of  all  things.^     And  in  a  passage 

'  Docet  numcrum  dierum  assumptum  esse  ordinis  gratia  et  ob  nostram  imbecillita- 

tem  intellectus.     Nam  alioqui  non  quivissemus  ordiiiem  rerum  creatarum  ob  multi- 

'     tudinem  assequi.     In  Gen.  i.  14.     Manifestum  arbitror  ciim  omnia  jam  essent  facta 

et  consummata,  ordinis  gratia  et  debitse  consonantiai  assumptum  esse  hunc  uumerum. 

In  Gen.  ii.  1,  2. 

2  Probabilius  est  istos  quidem  septem  dies,  illorum  nominibus  et  numero,  alios 
atque  alios  sibimet  succedeiitcs  currendo  temporalia  peragere  spatia  :  illos  auteni 
primes  sex  dies  inexperta  nobis  atque  inusitata  specie  in  ipsis  rerum  conditionibus 
explicates,  in  qiiibus  et  vesperc  et  mane,  sicut  ipsa  lux  et  tenebrse,  id  est  dies  et  nox, 
non  eam  vicissitudinem  pra'buorunt,  quara  prajbcnt  isti  per  solis  circuitus ;  quod  certe 
de  illis  tribus  fateri  cogimur  qui  ante  condita  luminaria  commemorati  atque  enumerati 
sunt.  Gen.  ad  Lit.  iv.  18.  Equally  strong  expressions  of  this  view  of  the  creation 
days  are  to  be  found  in  the  Liber  Iraperfectus  de  Gen.  ad  Literam.  Eeference  may  be 
made  to  §  28,  \  43,  and  §  51. 

3  Gen.  ad  Lit.  iv.  33.  De  quo  Creatorc  Scriptura  ista  narravit  quod  sex  dicbus 
consummavei'it  omnia  opera  sua,  de  illo  alibi  non  utique  dissonanter  scriptum  est 
quod  creavit  omnia  simul.  Ac  per  hoc  et  istos  dies  sex  vel  septem,  vel  potius  unum 
sexies  septiesve  repetitum  simul  fecit  ([ui  fecit  omnia  simul.  Quid  ergo  opus  erat 
»ex  dies  tam  distincte  dispositeque  narrari  ?  Quia  scilicet  ii  qui  pon  possunt  videre 
quod  dictum  est,  Creavit  omnia  simul,  nisi  cum  eis  sermo  tardiiis  incedat,  ad  id  quo 
eos  ducit  pervenire  non  possunt. 
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to  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  farther  on,  he  says 
that  that  one  day  which  Grod  first  made  was  made  present  to  all 
his  works,  being  prior  or  subsequent  not  by  intervals  of  time, 
but  in  the  connexion  of  the  creatures.  The  alternation  of  these 
days,  he  says  again,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  succession  of 
time,  but  of  the  variety  that  exists  in  the  works  of  God,  the 
historian  having  subsequently  in  his  discourse  divided  that 
which  God  did  not  divide  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  ; 
for  God  created  all  things  simultaneously,  whilst  by  one  act 
of  his  will  he  provided  for  the  manifold  variety  of  all  species,  in 
which  will  all  things  were  made  without  time,  which  from  their 
very  origin  God  ceases  not  to  dispense  throughout  all  time.^ 

Before  Augustine,  Origen  likewise  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  account  of  the  creation  given  by  Moses  contained  under  the 
veil  of  the  letter  a  profound  and  hidden  meaning,  intimating 
that  perhaps  the  only  thing  expressly  taught  was  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  time.^  He  asks  how  any  one  possessed  of 
sense  could  suppose  that  there  was  a  succession  of  first,  second, 
and  third  days,  with  their  evening  and  morning,  before  the 
existence  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  as  represented  by  this 
account  in  its  literal  acceptation.^ 

Irenaeus  gives  a  distinct  intimation  that  he  regarded  the  six 
days  of  creation  as  still  going  on,  the  seventh  day  being  the 
promised  rest  of  the  righteous  hereafter.  He  says  that  the 
statement,  that  God  finished  his  works  in  six  days  and  rested 

*  De  mirabilibus  Scripturse  i.  Sed  quamvis  per  sex  dierum  alternationeni  omnis 
instituta  fuisse  creatura  perhibetur,  ron  tanien  htBC  dierum  altei'natio  per  spatiutn 
temporis  intelligitur ;  sed  in  his  operum  vicissitudo  declaratur.  Post  namque 
bistorias  narrator  divisit  in  sermone-,  quod  Deus  non  divisit  in  operis  perfectioue. 
Simul  enim  cuncta  quaj  condidit,  Deus  creavit,  dum  una  voluntate  multiplicem 
omnium  specierum  varietatem  fieri  disposuit,  in  qua  vobintate  una  omnia  simul  sine 
tempore  esse  fecit,  qure  ab  ipso  ortu  suo  per  tempus  dispensare  non  desinit. 

*  De  conditione  mundi  quae  alia  nos  Scriptura  magis  poterit  edocere  quam  ea  quae 
u  Moyse  de  origine  ejus  scripta  est?  Quae  licet  majora  intra  se  contineat  quam 
bistorise  narratio  videtur  ostendere,  et  spiritalem  in  quam  maximis  contineat 
intellectum,  _atque  in  rebus  mysticis  et  profundis  velamine  quodam  literaj  utatur, 
tamen  nihilominus  indicat  boo  sermo  naixantis,  quod  ex  certo  tempore  creata  sunt 
omnia  quaj  videntur.     Ilepl  apx<iii',  iii.  5. 

'  Tj'r  yovv  exuv  opi^erai  irpdoTrjv,  Koi  Sfvrepav,  Kal  Tpirrii'  Tj/xepau,  effvepay  re  Kal 
irpui'iav  X'^P^^  7]\iov  yeyovfvai,  Kal  fffXijvri^,  Kot  acrrfpaiv ;  E  Lib.  iv.,  Tlepl  apxw*', 
citat.  Justiniano. 
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the  seventh,  is  partly  a  narrative  of  things  already  done,  and 
partly  a  prediction  of  what  has  not  yet  taken  place.^  Understand- 
ing a  day  of  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  he  considers  this 
present  state  as  destined  to  last  six  thousand  years,  but  at  the 
same  time  throws  out  a  hint  that  he  regarded  the  whole  time  as 
after  all  only  the  one  day  that  was  made  at  the  first.  He  shows 
that  the  sentence,  "In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thou  shalt 
surely  die,"  was  verified  in  several  ways  :  disobedience  itself  is 
a  state  of  death ;  from  that  day  forth  man  became  subject  to 
death ;  according  to  the  circle  and  course  of  the  week  days  it 
was  the  same  day,  namely  the  sixth,  for  on  this  day  our  Saviour 
died,  and  as  he  summed  up  in  himself  mankind  from  first  to  last, 
so  did  he  recapitulate  man's  death ;  some  supposed  that  it  was  the 
same  day,  regarded  as  a  day  of  the  Lord,  for  he  died  within  a 
thousand  years  ;  and  it  was  on  one  and  the  same  day,  as  the  one 
day  of  creation,  according  to  the  words,  "  There  was  evening 
and  there  was  morning  one  day."^  This  one  day  of  creation 
thus  distinguished  from  the  same  day  of  the  week  and  from  a 
day  of  a  thousand  years,  plainly  implies  the  whole  period  of 
creation  to  the  iinal  consummation,  a  day  repeated  in  conception, 
not  in  time,  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  works  of 
God. 

These  references  of  Irenseus  bring  us  back  nearly  to  the 
period  when  the  Christian  Church  received  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  at  the  hands  of  the  Jewish.  The  notions  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  respecting  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  may 
be  gathered  from  the  More  Nebochim,  or  Guide  of  the  Simple, 
of  Maimonides,  who  has  embodied  their  traditional  teaching  in 
this  work.     In  the  Preface  of  it  he  tells  us  that  in  order  to 

1  Consuraraavit  Deus  in  die  sexto  omnia  opera  sua  quaj  fecit,  et  requievit  in  die 
septimo  ab  omnibus  operibus  suis  quje  fecit.  Hocautem  est  et  antefactorum  naiTatio 
quemadmodum  facta  sunt,  et  futuroium  prophetia. — Et  propttr  hoc  in  omni  tempore 
plasmatus  in  initio  homo  per  manus  Dei,  id  est  Filii  et  Spiritus,  fit  secundum  imaginem 
et  similitudinem  Dei.     Adv.  liter,  v.  28. 

2  In  ipsa  itaque  die  mortui  sunt,  in  qua  et  manducaverunt  et  debitores  facti  sunt 
mortis,  quouiam  conditionis  dies  unus.  Factum  est  enira  (iuquit)  vespere  et  mane 
dies  unus.  In  ipsa  autem  hac  die  manducaverunt,  in  ipsa  autem  et  mortui  sunt. 
Adv.  Haer.  v.  23. 
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produce  an  apprehension  of  the  Creator  in  the  minds  of  men, 
suited  to  their  capacity,  He  prefixed  to  his  laws  an  account  of 
the  creation,  but  that  by  reason  of  our  incapacity  to  comprehend 
fully  such  profound  matters  as  it  would  be  needful  to  advert  to, 
these  were  expressed  in  parables,  enigmas  and  very  abstruse 
ways  of  speaking.  He  quotes  the  Rabbis  of  pious  memory  as 
having  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  explain  to  flesh  and 
blood  the  nature  of  the  work  of  creation,  for  which  reason  the 
Scriptures  say  absolutely,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created,"  by 
which  words  they  meant  to  intimate  that  these  matters  are  shut 
up  and  not  openly  explained.  He  adds  that  words  of  ambiguous 
meaning  are  often  used  in  order  that  the  vidgar,  according  to 
their  weak  ability,  might  understand  them  in  one  sense  and  the 
more  enlightened  in  another.  Then,  when  he  comes  to  treat 
more  particularly  of  the  work  of  creation,  he  lays  down  as  a  pre- 
liminary, that  everything  that  is  said  in  the  account  of  it  given 
by  Moses  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  literal  acceptation, 
according  to  vulgar  apprehension,  and  again  quotes  the 
Rabbis  as  saying,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the  sixth 
day's  work,  "  From  the  commencement  of  the  book  down  to 
this,  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  matter."  While,  there- 
fore, those  who  have  acqmred  an  insight  into  such  matters  are 
bound  to  communicate  their  knowledge  to  others,  they  should 
not  do  so  openly  and  plainly,  but  by  hints  and  indications  such 
as  the  Rabbis  were  wont  to  give.  And  he  adds  accordingly  that, 
in  what  he  is  about  to  say  on  the  subject  himself,  he  frequently 
makes  use  of  some  one  word  or  expression  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  matter  turns,  leaving  all  further 
explanation  to  those  whose  proper  business  it  is.^  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  on  the  particulars  described  by  Moses,  he  blames 
some  for  supposing  that  time  existed  before  the  creation  of  the 
world — an  absurdity  to  which  they  were  led  by  understanding 
the  enumeration  of  the  days  literally,  while  they  could  not 
conceive  how  days  could  else  be  measured  before  the  surrounding 
I  Pp.  273-4.     Ed.  Buxtorf,  1629. 
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sphere  and  the  sun  were  created.^  He  further  intimates,  as  a 
point  of  some  moment,  that  the  particle  eth  prefixed  to  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  in  the  first  verse  implies  the  creation 
with  them  of  all  things  contained  therein.  The  conclusion  he 
draws  from  this  is  that  all  things  were  created  simultaneously 
and  afterwards  successively  separated  one  from  another.  This 
the  Habbis  likened  to  the  sowing  of  divers  seeds  together,  which 
afterwards  germinated  at  different  times. ^  On  this  principle  he 
explains  the  difiiculties  arising  from  the  enumeration  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  days,  and  quotes  the  Rabbis  as  saying 
of  the  light  created  on  the  first  day,  that  it  denoted  the 
luminaries  created  on  the  first  day  but  not  suspended  until  the 
fourth.^  That  he  thought  the  successive  separation  above 
mentioned  was  one  of  description  and  not  of  creation,  and  the 
suspending  of  the  luminaries  on  the  fourth  day  merely  the 
representation  of  the  narrative,  may  be  gathered  not  only  from 
his  afterwards  saying  that  the  dividing  between  the  waters  men- 
tioned in  the  seventh  verse  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  distinc- 
tion or  division  of  place,  but  of  nature  and  form,*  but  also  from 
his  insisting  on  another  saying  of  the  Rabbis  that  "  all  the  works 
of  creation  were  created  in  their  stature,  in  their  science,  in 
their  grace  and  ornament."  This  he  thinks  was  meant  to 
signify  that,  in  their  aggregate  and  severally,  they  were  created 
in  their  most  perfect  quantity,  their  most  perfect  form  and  their 
most  beautiful  accidents.  And  this,  he  says,  should  be  kept  in 
mind  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  no  small  moment.  Doubt- 
less it  was  one  of  those  cardinal  sayings  which  he  said  he  threw 
out  from  time  to  time  without  entering  into  a  fuller  explanation.^ 

*  P.  275.  *  Pp.  275-6. 

3  Expresafe  scribunt  in  Bereschith  Rabbah  Sapientes  nostri  de  luce  qua;  primo  die 
in  lege  dicitur  creata  esse  ;  Ista  sunt  luminaria,  qure  creata  fuerunt  primo  die,  sed  non 
suspondit  ea  usque  ad  diem  quartum.     p.  276. 

*  P.  277. 

*  Scitu  porro  tibi  necessarium  in  hoc  negotio  est  illud  quod  Rabbini  nostri  inquiunt, 
omnia  opera  creationis  creata  sunt  in  statura  sua,  creata  sunt  in  scientia  sua,  creata 
sunt  in  decore  suo :  quo  innuere  volunt,  quod,  universa  et  singula,  quas  Deus  creavit, 
in  perfectissima  sua  quantitate,  in  perfectissima  sua  forma,  et  in  elegantissimis  suis 
accidentibus  creata  sint.  Diligenter  itaque  et  hoc  retine,  quia  non  exiguum  quoque 
est  fundameutum.    P.  279. 
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In  addition  to  these  rabbinical  notions  one  might  adduce  the 
opinion  of  Philo,  if  he  were  not  such  a  noted  allegorizer.  The 
remarks  of  Josephus,  to  the  same  effect,  will  have  more  weight. 
At  the  close  of  the  Preface  to  the  Antiquities,  he  tells  us  why- 
Moses  had  prefixed  to  his  laws  an  account  of  the  creation, 
namely,  that  he  might  induce  men  by  the  contemplation  of  God 
and  of  his  most  excellent  works  to  endeavour  to  imitate  Him  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  do.  He  says  that  in  this 
account  the  entire  representation  is  conformed  to  the  nature  of 
the  universe,  though  in  respect  to  some  things  Moses  had  wisely 
spoken  enigmatically,  and  in  regard  to  others  had  allegorized 
with  becoming  reverence,  while  he  had  in  express  terms  set 
forth  such  things  as  required  to  be  directly  explained.^  He 
adds  that  those  who  would  enquire  into  the  reasons  of  each 
particular  should  enter  upon  a  very  extensive  and  philosophical 
speculation,  such  as  he  promises  to  engage  in  on  some  other 
occasion.  That  he  regarded  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as 
embracing  some  of  the  particulars  expressed  enigmatically  or 
allegorically  may  be  gathered  from  his  remarking,  as  has  been 
noticed,  that  the  first  day  is  described  as  one  day  and  not  the 
first,  for  which  he  intimates  that  there  was  a  particular  reason, 
which  he  reserves  for  the  promised  philosophical  survey  just 
mentioned,  and  also  from  his  remarking  that  after  the  seventh 
day  Moses  began  to  speak  physiologically,  or  according  to  the 
truth  of  nature.^ 

To  this  retrospect  of  opinion  as  regards  the  interpretation  of 
the  Mosaic  Genesis,  it  remains  only  to  add  that  the  Jewish 
translator  Aquila  appears  to  have  favoured  the  notion  of  a 
simultaneous  creation  of  all  things,  from  his  translating  by 
iv  Ke^aXaict)  the  expression  ordinarily  rendered  "in  the  be- 
ginning;" as  if  it  were  in  one  sum  that  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth. 

'  Tlavra  yap  rfj  twv  '6\(iiv  (pvcrei  ffvfj.(poiivov  exei  t^v  StdOecnv'  to  jifv,  alviTTOfxtvov 
Tov  vofj-oQirov  a^lws'  to,  51,  aWriyopovpros  /ueto  cre/xj'oTrjTOj'  '6(Ta  5e  e|  evBeias 
\fyfcrdai  avvicpipiv,  raDra  prirws  eix<pap'i(ovros.     Sub  fine  Proemii. 

^  Kal  5-/J  «ol  (t>v(noKoye7i'  Mwvcttjs  y-ira  Tr]u  e^SofiTiv  tjp^aro,  mpl  ttjs  tov  avOpdirov 
KaraffKeuTjs  Ktyoiv  o'vtws — k.t.A.,  i.,  1.  1. 
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Enough  has  now  been  done  to  show  that  long  before  geology, 
or  even  modern  astronomy,  presented  the  difficulties  that  of  late 
years  have  perplexed  believers,  and  afforded  a  fancied  triumph  to 
the  infidel,  for  which  believers  have  very  much  to  blame  them- 
selves, there  were  those  who  saw  abundant  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  Mosaic  statements,  who  could 
yet  be  profound  believers  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  of  this  part  in  particular, — Jewish  doctors, 
Christian  fathers,  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  Church. 

VII.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  the  document 
itself,  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  affords  numerous  indi- 
cations that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  strict 
historical  and  literal  acceptation  of  its  statements.  Putting 
aside  for  the  present  the  question  of  time,  and  looking  only  at 
the  works  themselves  as  successively  enumerated,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  described  according  to  a  principle  of  classification. 
But  for  the  idea  of  temporal  succession  produced  by  the 
reckoning  of  days,  this  classification  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  any  intelligent  and  observant  reader.  A  very 
simple  but  comprehensive  and  complete  classification  of  material 
creatures,  from  a  terrestrial  point  of  view  and  in  accordance  with 
sensible  qualities  and  appearances,  is  presented  to  us  under  the 
form  of  a  successive  development,  the  succession  being  expressive 
of  the  order  in  which  the  series  is  arranged.  It  is  resolvable 
into  two  parts,  the  successive  particulars  enumerated  in  the 
second  having  severally,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed, 
a  special  relation  to  the  successive  particulars  in  the  first.  This 
former  part  is  in  fact  an  enumeration  of  the  so  called  Elements, 
to  which  as  a  classification  of  material  creatures  the  ancients 
attached  so  much  importance  ;  and  these,  according  to  the 
assumed  character  of  the  entire  passage,  are  presented  in  their 
concrete  form,  the  progression  being  from  the  most  subtle  and 
impalpable  to  the  densest  and  most  substantial.^ 

1  That  one,  by  uuderstanding  the  Spirit  of  God  in  verse  2  to  denote  the  air,  mij^ht 
see  the  four  elements  in  the  heaven,  earth,  spirit  or  air,  and  waters,  of  the  two  first 
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First,  light  is  specified,  or,  according  to  the  dramatic  character 
of  the  representation,  called  into  existence.  Light  and  heat  were 
intimately  associated  in  the  conceptions  of  the  ancients,  being 
naturally  regarded  as  only  different  modifications  of  the  same 
element.  Accordingly  the  word  here  used  to  designate  light  is 
in  several  instances  also  used  to  denote  heat  and  even  artificial 
fire,  (Is.  xviii.  4,  xxxi.  9,  xKv.  16,  xlvii.  14,  Ezek.  v.  2)  ;  and  it  is 
the  light  which  constitutes  day,  and  which,  therefore,  as  coming 
from  the  sun,  is  identified  in  men's  ordinary  conceptions  with 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  stands  as  the  representation  of  this 
element  in  the  Mosaic  description. 

From  this,  the  most  subtle  and  imponderable,  the  sacred 
writer  proceeds  to  the  denser  but  still  subtle  elements  of  air 
and  water.  These,  like  the  chaotic  aggregate  of  creation  which 
at  the  commencement,  with  reference,  as  may  be  supposed,  to 
the  subsequent  orderly  classification,  is  represented  as  existing 
in  a  state  of  confused  combination,  are  at  first  represented  as 
mingled  and  united  together.  In  other  words  they  are  classed 
together  as  possessed  of  common  properties.  The  transparency 
of  air  and  water,  the  permeability  of  both  by  solid  bodies,  the 
free  motion  of  their  parts  amongst  themselves,  and  the  ready 
conversion  of  water  into  an  aerial  substance  in  the  form  of 
vapour  would  naturally  lead  to  their  being  classified  together  ; 
while  their  separation  into  the  firmament  or  expanse  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  waters,  above  the  firmament,  as  rain  or 
clouds,  and  below  it,  as  the  water  on  the  earth's  surface,  presents 
these  substances  as  different  and  distinct  elements,  though  thus 
classed  together. 

verses,  we  learn  from  the  Liher  Imperfectus  of  St.  Augustine,  Be  Gen.  ad  Lit.,  §  18  :  — 
Tertia  opinio  de  hoc  spiritu  oriri  potest,  ut  credatur  Spiritus  nomine,  aeris  elementum 
enuntiatum ;  ut  ita  quatuor  elementa  insinuate  sint,  quibus  niundus  iste  visibiKs 
surgit,  coelum  scilicet  et  terra  et  aqua  et  aer :  non  quia  jam  erant  distincta  et  ordinata  ; 
sed  quia  in  illius  materia  quamvis  informi  confusione,  tameu  exortura  prsesigna- 
bantur,  qune  informis  confusio  tenebrarum  et  abyssi  nomine  commendata  est.  Of  this 
unformed  and  confused  material,  as  compared  with  the  several  creatures  afterwards 
separately  brought  into  existence,  he  remarks  in  his  unretracted  work.  Be  Gen.  ad 
Lit.  Lib.  v.,  V.  13, — Non  tcmporali  sed  caussali  ordinc  priiis  facta  est  informis  forma- 
bilisque  materies,  et  spiritalis  et  corporalis,  de  qua  fieret  quod  faciendum  esset. 
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And  then  from  these  fluid  and  elastic  elements  we  are  led  to 
the  most  solid  and  substantial.  Earth,  as  the  dry  land,  appears 
and  is  covered  with  its  vegetable  clothing  as  a  part  of  itself. 
And  thus  we  have  an  orderly  classification  of  the  elements, — 
just  what  Josephus  calls  in  the  heading  of  his  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  chapter,  97  hiara^L<i  twv  a-rocx^elcov, — as  it  were 
a  marshalling  of  the  elements. 

And  now  from  this  triad  of  light,  of  fluids  aerial  and  liquid, 
and  of  solid  earth,  the  writer  proceeds  in  the  same  order, 
as  it  were  to  people  each  with  its  proper  occupants,  hnbitatores 
eorum,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  says.  First,  light  becomes  occupied 
by  the  heavenly  luminaries,  which  may  be  regarded  as  dwelling 
in  light.  Next  in  order,  the  waters  and  the  air  are  respectively 
peopled  with  the  fishes  and  creeping  things  of  the  seas,  and  the 
fowls  that  fly  above  along  the  face  of  heaven.  It  is  only  the 
fonner  which  the  waters  are  represented  as  producing ;  according 
to  the  true  rendering  the  fowls  are  not  produced  by  the  waters 
but  simply  bid  to  fly  aloft  in  the  firmament.  The  similarity 
of  their  motions  in  their  respective  elements,  so  different  from 
those  of  the  terrestrial  animals,  and  not  the  relation  merely  of 
the  seabirds  to  the  waters,  causes  these  to  be  classed  together  in 
correlation  to  the  waters  and  the  atmosphere,  which  the  likeness 
of  their  physical  properties  had  caused  to  be  classed  together 
previously.^  And  then,  at  last,  appear  the  inhabitants  of  the  solid 
earth,  which  was  already  provided  with  its  vegetable  clothing 
serving  for  their  sustenance  but  treated  as  part  of  the  earth  itself 
as  directly  growing  from  it.  Thus  the  three  last  terms  of  the 
series  successively  correspond  with  the  three  first,  as  the  second 
group  of  a  comprehensive  classification  w^hich  includes  all  parts  of 
the  visible  and  material  creation.  We  have  seen  already  how  this 
mutual  correspondence  of  the  three  terms  of  each  portion  of  the 
series  was  slightly  intimated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  more 
distinctly  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  how  it  has  been  strikingly 

'  "  With  equal  truth  and  acuteness  this  natural  philosopher  places  the  creatures  of 
air  and  water  in  one  class."     Herder,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Rorison,  in  note  p.  337. 
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displayed  by  Mr.  Rorison  as  evincing  the  artificial  structure  of 
the  parallelism, — what  might  be  called  the  antiphonal  arrange- 
ment of  the  strophes  or  stanzas  of  the  composition.  This  view 
of  the  poetical  structure  of  the  passage,  so  beautifully  illustrated 
by  Mr,  Rorison,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  more  prosaic  notion 
of  a  classification  based  on  the  primitive  and  universal  resolution 
of  material  things  into  the  four  elements,  here  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  order  of  density,  and  followed  by  what  the  Vulgate 
calls  ornatus  eorum  in  corresponding  order,^  This  classification 
of  all  material  creatures  is  complete  and  natural  as  to  the  things 
classified  according  to  their  apparent  qualities  and  relations, 
but  still  artificial  in  its  arrangement  as  to  both  its  parts.  And 
this  artificial  character  of  the  arrangement,  according  to  the 
gradations  of  density  in  the  first,  and  according  to  a  certain 
relation  of  the  several  members  in  the  second  successively  to 
those  of  the  first,  together  with  the  reservation  of  the  second 
until  the  completion  of  the  first,  instead  of  a  joint  enumeration 
of  the  particulars  respectively  related  to  one  another,  is  so 
unlike  anything  we  know  of  the  order  and  succession  of  the 
works  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  actual  rerum  concordia  discors, 
that  of  itself  it  leads  us  away  from  the  notion  that  these  things 
were  successively  created  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are 
thus  classified  and  marshalled  by  the  sacred  writer .^ 

^  This  notion  of  classification  appears  in  the  extract  from  Herder,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Rorison  in  the  note  {k)  of  p.  336,  which  will  be  referred  to  again  presently. 
But  the  view  of  this  classification  which  Herder  gives  in  his  Alteste  Urkiinde  des 
Menschengeschlechts  is  in  the  highest  degree  artificial  and  devoid  of  simplicity.  To 
present  it  in  an  intelligible  English  dress  would  be  almost  impossible. 

'  This  elemental  classification,  and  the  relation  of  the  two  successive  series  of 
creatures,  are  implied,  though  with  some  indistinctness,  in  the  following  summary 
of  the  six  days'  work  by  St.  Augustine,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  light  of  the  first  day  was,  according  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  most  probable 
signification,  luz  rationalis,  the  faculty  in  general  of  reason  and  intelligence,  whether 
angelic  or  human:— In  his  vero  quae  jam  ex  informitate  formata  sunt,  evidentiCisque 
appellantur  creata  vel  facta  vel  condita,  primum  factus  est  dies.  Oportebat  enim 
ut  primatura  creaturas  obtineret  ilia  natura  qnas  creaturam  per  creatorem, 
non  creatorem  per  creaturam  posset  aguoscere.  Secundo  firmamentum  unde  corporeus 
incipit  mimdus.  Tertio  species  maris  et  terras,  atque  in  terra  potentialiter,  ut  ita  dicam 
natura  herbarum  atque  lignorum.  Sic  enim  terra  ad  Dei  verbum  ea  produxit  ante- 
quara  exorta  essent,  accipicns  omnes  numeros  eorum  quos  per  tempora  exsereret  se- 
cundum suum  genus.  Delude  posteaquam  h;iec  velut  habitatio  rerum  condita  est, 
quarto  die  luminaria  et  sidera  creata  sunt,  ut  prius  pars  mundi  superior,  rebus  quse 
intra  muudum  moventur  visibilibus  ornaretur.  Quinto  aquarum  natura,  quia  coelo 
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VIII.  But  if  we  are  not  to  regard  the  succession  of  works  as 
a  succession  in  respect  of  time,  but  simply  of  order  in  the  nature 
of  the  things  enumerated,  they  being  described  in  the  widest 
generality  as  kinds,  and  so  inclusive  not  merely  of  the  creatures 
now  existing  according  to  the  present  order  of  nature,  but  of 
all,  extinct  or  varied  or  now  existing,  through  whatever  progress 
of  development,  or  manner  of  change,  or  course  of  succession 
they  may  have  passed  into  their  present  condition  or  may  pass 
hereafter,  it  is  to  be  enquired  what  is  the  import  of  the  simul- 
taneous enumeration  of  the  several  days  reckoned  along  with 
them  ?     It  has  been  already  noticed  that  there  is  a  pecidiarity 
in  the  mode  in  which  these  days  are  specified,  the  first  reckoned 
being  simply  called   one   day,    and   the   others   indefinitely   a 
second,  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  sixth, — a  peculiarity  which  it 
might  be  thought  perhaps  was  intended  to  indicate,  but  at  any 
rate  does  not  express  more  than,  number  irrespective  of  order  > 
the  order  in  which  they  are  actually  placed  being  that  in  which 
for  another  cause,  namely  that  of  classification,  they  happen  to 
be  reckoned.     It  was  also  observed  that,  as  regards  the  six  days 
of  creation  the  writer  abstains  from,  at  any  rate,  expressly  saying 
that  the  works  were  actually  accomplished  on  the  respective 
days  reckoned  along  with  them  ;  while  the  most  that  is  implied 
in  the  words  of  the  Fourth  Commandment — "six  days  God  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is" — amounts  to 
the  assertion  that  the  aggregate  of  the  days  occupied  was  six. 
In  fact,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  works  and  days,  one  of  each  is 
simply  set  over  against  the  other  respectively.     Works  which 
in  their  actual  formation  may  have  taken  place  wholly,  or  in  part, 
either  simultaneously  or  successively,  and  in  the  latter  case  in  any 
order  of  succession,  are,  when  separated  and  classified  according 

aerique  conjungitur,  produxitad  Dei  verbum  indigenas  suos,  omnia  scilicet  natatilia 
et  volatilia  ;  et  hscc  potentialiter  in  numeris,  qui  per  congruos  temporum  motus  ei- 
sererentxir.  Sexto  terrestria  similiter  animalia  tamquara  ex  ultimo  elemento  mundi 
ultima;  nihilominus potentialiter,  quorum  uumeros  tempos  postea  visibilitur  explicaret. 
Be  Gen.  ad  Lit.  V.  v.  14.  The  elemental  classification  is  here  implied,  only  St. 
Augustine  regards  the  narrative  as  describing  a  potential  creation  before  the  actual 
creation  of  time,  while  the  view  above  given  supposes  a  representation  of  things  as 
actually  created  in  the  order  and  succession  in  which  they  are  classified. 
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to  their  several  natures  and  kinds,  represented  as  so  many- 
separate  days'  work  of  tlie  great  artificer.  "We  might  almost 
think  that  this  was  a  purely  metaphorical  use  of  the  day  for  the 
work,  if  it  were  not  for  the  statement  at  the  close  that  God 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work.  Mr.  Rorison 
indeed,  relying  on  the  poetical  character  and  structure  of  the 
composition,  regards  the  days  as  not  indicating  any  relation  of 
time  whatever.  "The  days  themselves  are  transfigured  from 
registers  of  time  into  definitives  of  strophes  or  stanzas, — lamps 
and  landmarks  of  a  creative  sequence, — a  mystic  drapery,  a 
parabolic  setting, — shadowing  by  the  sacred  cycle  of  seven  the 
truths  of  an  ordered  progress,  a  foreknown  finality,  an  achieved 
perfection,  and  a  divine  repose."^  And  then  in  reference  to  the 
use  made  of  the  Mosaic  Heptameron  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, he  says,  that  this  symbolism  "  becomes,  in  turn,  to  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  Exodus,  the  platform  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath.  God's  week  is  mystical,  man's  week  is  literal.  But 
the  spiritual  homology  assumed  is  not  disturbed  by  the  inevitable 
disparity  of  scale."  But  why  inevitable?  Plainly  the  days 
may  indicate  real  time  just  as  much  as  the  operations  a  real 
creative  work,  that  in  fact  had  some  real  relation  to  time,  whether 
expressed  or  not  in  the  narrative.  Here  is  his  weakest  point 
and  our  greatest  difficulty.  God's  resting  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work,  coupled  with  the  words  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment— "  six  days  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is," — does  seem  to  point  to  a  closer  relation 
between  the  several  works  and  the  specified  times,  than  that  of 
mere  poetic  figure  or  symbolism. 

'  P.  336.  In  a  note  he  extracts  some  passages  from  Herder,  from  which  are 
taken  the  following  : — "  To  remove  the  false  notion  of  days,  let  me  observe  what  is 
obvious  to  every  one  on  a  bare  inspection,  that  the  whole  system  of  this  representation 
rests  on  a  comparison  by  means  of  which  the  separations  do  not  take  place  physically 
but  symbolically.  As  one  eye  is  incapable  of  comprehending  at  one  view  the  whole 
creation,  it  was  necessary  to  form  classes,  and  it  was  most  natural  to  distinguish  in 

the  first  place  the  heavens  from  the  earth Thus  this  ancient  document  is 

the  first  simple  table  of  a  natural  order,  in  which  the  term  "  days,"  while  it  is  sub- 
servient to  another  purpose  of  the  author,  is  employed  only  as  a  nominal  scale  for  the 
division." 
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But  then,  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  is  not  with  the  issuing  of  God's 
commandments,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  and  so  forth,  instead  of 
with  the  actual  genesis  of  the  creatures,  that  the  specification 
of  time  is  intended  to  be  connected,  especially  as  the  creatures, 
at  any  rate  the  plants  and  animals,  are  described  in  the  widest 
generality  of  kinds,  rather  than  as  individual  specimens  of  each 
kind.  Now  the  ascription  to  God  of  the  utterance  of  such  com- 
mands is  only  a  human  manner  of  representing  the  determining 
will  of  God,  just  as  the  resting  from  his  work  can  only  signify 
that  there  existed  no  such  will  to  create  any  other  material 
beings,  beyond  those  included  in  the  comprehensive  enumeration 
of  the  six  days'  work.  God's  relation  to  time  is  wholly  difierent 
from  ours.  But  even  in  ourselves  a  resolute  purpose  kept 
steadily  in  view  may  with  equal  truth  be  assigned  to  any  one 
point  as  to  another  of  the  entire  period  during  which  it  is  thus 
kept  in  view.  Still  more  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  Almighty, 
whose  thoughts  and  purposes  are  ever  present,  and  to  whom  yes- 
terday, to-day  and  for  ever  are  but  one  constant  now.  His  deter- 
mining will  to  create  a  world,  all  whose  parts  are  resolvable  into 
the  sixfold  division  we  have  presented  to  us  in  the  Mosaic 
Genesis,  may  with  equal  truth  be  assigned  by  him  to  six  several 
days  as  to  one,  and  these  in  any  order,  all  being  alike  one  to 
him.  Assuming  therefore  this  account  to  be  a  divine  product, 
as  written  under  the  inspiration  of  God, — and  on  any  other  sup- 
position ice  have  no  concern  to  vindicate  the  truthfulness  of  the 
document, — we  may  perhaps  reasonably  conceive  that,  for  a  special 
reason,  Moses  may  have  been  led  by  the  divine  Spirit  to  assign 
God's  determining  will  to  create  the  several  kinds  of  creatures 
enumerated  to  the  several  days  reckoned  along  with  them,  such 
an  accommodation  not  being  likely  to  mislead  those  who  are 
capable  of  forming  right  conceptions  of  the  Deity  in  relation  to 
time,  while  those  who  are  incapable  of  such  conceptions  must 
needs  be  dealt  with  in  some  manner  of  accommodation.^ 

1  Such  au  accommodation  to  -weaker  minds  is  suggested  by  St.  Augustine  in  the 
Lib.   Imperf.   de   Gen.  ad  Lit.    §   28,   as   well  as  in  a  passage    already   quoted. 
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Tlie  nearer  proximity,  however,  in  the  narrative  of  the  specifica- 
tions of  time  to  the  mention  of  the  manifestation  of  the  creatures 
in  their  concrete  state,  may  seem  to  some  rather  to  indicate  that 
"we  should  connect  the  mention  of  the  days  with  the  realisation 
of  God's  will  in  the  actual  creation  of  the  world,  and  with  his 
will  itself  only  as  exerted  in  that  realisation  in  time.  But  then 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  creatures,  though  described  in 
their  concrete  state,  are  still  described  as  kinds  in  a  very  wide 
and  comprehensive  generalisation,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  impression  which  the  narrative  produces  of  an  immediate 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  commands,  we  yet  have  represented  to 
us  the  growth  of  vegetables  as  prpduced  from  the  ground,  and 
of  the  living  beings  as  if  bred  from  the  waters  and  from  the 
earth, — a  manner  of  production  which  suggests  according  to 
our  experience  a  slow  and  gradual  process.^  If  then  we  are  not 
by  this  representation  of  a  gradual  process  in  the  fulfilment 
brought  back  to  the  purpose  and  will  as  existing  in  God  rather 
than  as  manifested  in  time,  we  are  certainly  not  warranted  in 
supposing  that  the  specified  days  denote  the  full  and  exact  space 

Eeferring  to  the  already  noticed  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach  expressive  of  a  simul- 
taneous creation  of  all  things,  he  says,  "  In  ipsa  ratione  operationem  contemplatus 
est  in  Spiritu  Sancto  qui  dixit,  Qui  nianet  in  feternum  creavit  omnia  simul :  sed 
commodissime  in  illo  libro,  quasi  morarum  per  intervalla  factarum  a  Deo  rerum 
digesta  narratio  est,  ut  ipsa  dispositio,  qua3  ab  infirmioribus  animis  contemplatione 
stabili  videri  non  poterat,  per  hujusmodi  ordinem  sermouis  exposita  quasi  istis  oculis 
cerneretur."  He  had  just  before  said,  "  Ubi  est  quod  scriptum  est,  Subest  enim 
tibi  ciim  voles  posse,  si  opus  est  Deo  productione  temporis,  ut  aliquid  perficiat.^ 
An  omnia  quidem  tamquam  in  arte  atque  ratione  perfecta  sunt  Deo,  non  in  pro- 
ductione temporis,  sed  in  ipsa  vi  qua  illas  etiam  res,  quas  uon  stare  sed  transirfr 
cernimus,  stabiliter  efficit  ? " 

'  St.  Augustine,  Be  Gen,  ad  Lit.  Lib.  Lmperf.,  ^  51,  seems  to  have  read  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  command  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  in  v.  22,  and  immediately 
before  the  mention  of  the  fifth  day,  the  words  occurring  after  the  mention  of  some 
of  the  divine  operations,  et  factum  est  sic.  On  this  he  remarks, — Hie  plane  quivis 
tardus  jam  evigilare  debet  ut  intelligat  quales  isti  dies  enumerentur.  Ctim  enira  certos 
semiuum  numei'os  Deus  animantibus  dederit,  servantes  miram  certo  ordine  constantiam, 
ut  certo  dierum  numero,  pro  suo  quoque  genere,  et  concepta  utero  gerant,  et  edita 
ova  calefi^ciaut ;  cujus  natura3  institutio  Dei  sapientia  conservatur,  quae  tendit  a  fine 
usque  ad  finem  fortiter,  et  disponat  omnia  suaviter :  quomodo  uno  die  potuerunt  et 
concipere,  et  utero  gravescere,  et  parta  vaporare  atque  nutrire,  et  implere  aquas  maris 
et  multiplicari  super  terram  ?  Though  this  is  grounded  apparently  on  the  place  in 
which  the  words  et  factum  est  sic  were  read  by  St  Augustine  in  this  verse,  yet  the 
question  which  he  asks  is  equally  pertinent  in  reference  to  the  germination  of  the 
vegetable  productions  and  the  derivation  of  the  living  creatures  from  the  earth  and 
waters,  by  some  process  of  generation. 
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of  time  actually  occupied  in  the  production  of  eacli  class  of 
creatures,  only  one,  namely  that  of  light,  consisting  of  a  singular 
effect  of  creative  power.  Rather  these  days  should  be  taken  as 
indicating  days  on  which  the  several  classes  of  creatures  had 
virtually  begun  to  exist,  or  had  fully  attained  their  existence  as 
such.  Some  of  the  particidars  comprised  in  any  of  these 
classes  may  have  been  in  existence  longer  than  others,  and 
some  simultaneously  growing  into  their  proper  condition  but 
unequal  in  their  degrees  of  contemporaneous  development ;  yet 
there  must  have  been  some  one  day  on  which  each  of  these 
classes  might  be  more  truly  said  to  have  virtually  come  into 
existence,  or  else  to  have  been  completed  and  so  pronounced 
good  in  respect  to  that  virtual  existence  or  completeness,  as  in 
other  respects,  than  at  any  other  time.  Some  of  these  days 
may  have  been  separated  from  others  by  indeterminate  intervals, 
but  these  intervals  are  overlooked,  as  periods  during  which  the 
classes  in  their  comprehensive  entireness  did  not  yet  exist ; 
they  may  have  been  all  several,  or  some  of  them  may  have 
been  concurrent,  but,  in  respect  of  the  diversity  of  operations, 
treated  as  different,  the  object  not  being  to  date  any  one  of 
these  operations  from  any  particular  epoch ;  and  even  we  might 
suppose  that  all  took  place  simultaneously,  and  that  only  one 
actual  day  was  repeated  six  times  as  diverse  in  the  sixfold 
diversity  of  the  creatures  enumerated,  as  we  have  seen  St. 
Augustine  thought.  In  our  conception  there  would  be  a  real 
diversity  and  succession  in  the  same  actual  time  thus  severally 
repeated  in  connexion  with  several  distinctly  conceived  things 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  it.  This  diversity  in  conception 
seems  to  have  been  the  idea  embodied  by  St.  Augustine  in  the 
extracts  which  are  subjoined  underneath.^ 

^  Ita  fortasse  dictum  est,  et  facta  est  vesper  a  et  factum  est  mane,  dies  units,  sicut 
ratione  prospicitur,  ita  fieri  debere  aut  posse,  non  ita  lit  fit  temporalibus  tractibus. 
Be  Gen.  ad  Lit.  Lib.  Imperfect.,  §  28.  Dies  ergo  ille  quem  Deus  primitus  fecit 
si  spiritalis  rationalisqiie  creatiu-a  est,  id  est  aiigelorum  supercoslestium  atqiic  virtutum, 
prsesentatus  est  omnibus  operibus  Dei  boo  ordiue  pricsentia?,  quo  ordine  scieutiK 
qua  et  in  verbo  Dei  facienda  prseuosceret,  et  in  creatura  facta  cognosceret,  non  per 
intervallorum  temporalium  moras,    sed    prius  et  posterius  habens  iu    conueiione 
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And  here  too  it  must  be  remarked  in  regard  to  God's  resting 
from  his  works  on  the  seventh  day,  that  this  was  not  a  cessation 
from  work  on  that  particular  day,  to  be  followed  by  a  resump- 
tion of  work  at  its  expiration,  but  a  cessation  from  work  in  the 
same  sense  for  all  time  to  come.  That  cessation  was  certainly 
not  a  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  Almighty  power  in  respect 
to  the  material  world.  It  is  as  true  that  on  every  day  in  all 
time  God  says  of  each  of  his  works,  and  of  every  class  of  them, 
Let  it  be,  and  it  is,  as  this  was  true  at  the  first  creation  of  each. 
It  was  only  therefore  a  cessation  from  work  in  respect  of  the 
virtual  existence  or  completeness  already,  in  their  comprehensive 
character,  of  those  classes  which  embrace  the  whole  material  crea- 
tion in  all  its  diversity  of  kinds  and  under  all  the  variations  to 
which  it  either  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  subjected.  Hence 
it  is  not  said  in  Gen.  ii.  1,  2,  that  God  rested  from  working,  but 
from  the  works  as  completed,  not  ah  operationibus,  but  ah  operatis. 
The  word  used  (nDX7/D)  does  not  denote  the  doing,  but  the  work 
done,  and  is  therefore  used  to  express  goods,  and  cattle  in  par- 
ticular, as  a  man's  acquisitions.  As  this  rest — a  rest  to  extend 
to  all  subsequent  time  and  consistent  with  the  continued  exercise 
of  creative  power  within  the  limits  of  those  comprehensive  classes, 
which  had  virtually  and  in  the  completeness  of  their  classification 
already  come  into  existence — is  yet  determined  to  the  particular 
day  on  which  it  might  be  said  by  reason  of  that  completeness  to 
have  commenced,  so  also  the  determining  each  several  class  to  the 
day  when  it  might  more  strictly  be  said  to  have  virtually  begim, 
or  been  completed  in  its  character  as  a  class,  is  consistent  with 
a  previous  or  subsequent  exercise  of  creative  power  within  its 
own'  particular  limits.  And  if  we  may  suppose  these  several 
classes  to  have  occupied  unequal  periods  of  duration  in  arriving 
at  the  state  assigned  to  each  particular  day,  or  in  the  subsequent 

creaturaruin,  in  efficacia  vero  Creatoris  omnia  simul.  Gen.  ad  Lit.  iv.  34.  To 
understand  this  difficult  passage  we  must  know  that  St.  Augustine  considered,  as  the 
most  probable  supposition,  that  the  light  first  created  and  distinguished  from  the 
corporeal  light  of  the  luminaries,  was  spiritual  light  as  existing  in  the  cognitions  of 
Angelic  Intelligences,  to  whose  conceptions  he  here  refers.  The  principle  involved 
holds  equally  good  however  in  regard  to  the  conceptions  of  men. 
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development  summed  up  therein,  there  is  the  more  reason  for 
treating  as  several  the  days  which  virtually  sum  up  these  diverse 
ages,  however  in  point  of  actual  time  any  of  them  may  have 
been  concurrent  with  others.  Days  that  potentially  rej)resent 
various  and  unequal  periods  are,  without  respect  to  their  possible 
concurrence,  treated  as  if  they  were  as  diverse  and  several  as 
are  the  works  assigned  to  them — works  which  in  their  poten- 
tiality sum  up  and  represent  the  continued  operations  of  those 
different  periods.  And  this  seems  to  be  quite  a  natural  pro- 
ceeding, though  its  justification  may  lead  us,  as  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  into  this  somewhat  abstruse  discussion. 

IX.  It  will  be  well  now  just  briefly  to  re-state  the  conclusions 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  The  creation  of  the  material  universe 
is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cosmogony,  but  the  formation 
of  its  several  parts,  though  described  in  this  form,  is  set 
forth  not  in  the  order  and  succession  in  which  they  were 
actually  brought  into  existence,  but  according  to  the  principle 
and  in  the  order  and  subdivisions  of  a  simple  and  comprehensive 
classification.  All  things  being  thus  resolved  into  six  classes, 
these  classes,  as  severally  enumerated,  are  respectively  followed 
by  the  enumeration  of  six  days.  And  these  days,  up  to  the  last, 
being  numbered  not  in  a  manner  necessarily  denoting  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  consistent 
with  any  order  of  temporal  succession,  if  not  standing  meta- 
phorically merely  to  denote  so  many  days'  work  as  it  were  of  the 
great  artificer,  represent  days  to  which  the  divine  purposes  or 
commands  for  the  creation  of  each  class  are  determined,  or  the 
days  on  which  each  began  virtually  to  exist  as  a  class,  or  was 
completed  in  its  character  as  such ;  there  being  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  as  wiU  be  presently  shown,  for  adopting  this 
form  of  representation. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  view  which  has  been  now  pre- 
sented not  only  sets  us  free  from  any  difficulties  arising  from 
astronomical  science  or  the  successions  of  organic  creatures 
brought  to  light  by  geological  discoveries,  but  also  exempts  us 
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from  all  anxiety  in  respect  to  any  theories  of  the  formation  or 
transmutation  of  species  by  development  or  selection,  or  arising 
from  any  future  possible  discovery  of  a  greater  antiquity  of  the 
himian  species  than  has  hitherto  been  assigned  to  it.  The 
principle  of  classification  and  of  days  reckoned  according  to  the 
order  of  that,  and  not  of  the  succession  of  time,  renders  us  in- 
difierent  to  the  actual  priority  or  subsequence  of  any  particular 
creatures  to  any  others,  and  embraces  in  its  comprehensive 
generality  the  creatures  of  all  periods,  whether  newly  created  or 
derived  from  those  that  preceded  them,  the  kinds  enumerated 
being  still  the  same  in  their  generality,  however  different  the 
species  have  become. 

Professor  Challis  agrees  as  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  strictly  historical  view.  But  he  substitutes  for  it,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  supposition  of  what  he  calls  a  prophetical 
account  of  creation.  He  supposes  that  the  order  of  epochs  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  historic  epochs  of  first  appearances, 
but  with  those  of  maximum  developments.  TheSe  he  says  must 
embrace  the  ascending  steps  by  which  the  maximum  is  reached 
and  the  descending  steps  by  which  it  declines.  He  is  evidently 
thinking  of  a  mathematical  formula  which,  if  it  includes  the 
maximum,  must  equally  apply  to  the  variable  quantity  in  its 
increasing  and  decreasing  stages.  But  just  as  in  such  a  mathe- 
matical formula,  when  it  is  made  to  express  the  maximum  by 
supposing  the  increment  of  the  variable  to  become  evanescent, 
the  increasing  and  decreasing  values  of  the  variable  are  thus 
excluded;  so  also  the  mere  mention  of  the  culminating  point 
in  a  series  of  progressing  and  then  declining  events  of  the  same 
kind,  does  not  necessarily  include,  but  rather  excludes,  the 
ascending  and  descending  steps,  especially  where  we  are  not 
informed  that  it  is  the  point  of  maximum  development  of  such 
a  series.  Supposing  however  that  the  third,  fifth  and  sixth 
days  works  thus  specially  refer  to  the  organisations  of  the 
carboniferous,  secondary,  and  tertiary  geological  periods,  he 
says  the  intervals  over  which  their  unfoldings  were  spread  over- 
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lapped  each  other.  This  under  an  historical  form  is  in  effect  a 
classification,  the  principle  of  which  is  to  group  together  the 
like  organisations  of  whatever  period,  and  to  arrange  them  in 
the  order  of  the  periods  in  which  these  attained  their  maximum 
developments.  Some  of  the  dif&culties  he  has  to  contend  with 
in  this  supposition  have  already  been  noticed,  and  it  is  necessary 
now  only  to  observe  that  having  thus  adopted  a  principle 
of  classification  according  to  geological  periods,  he  is  not  able  to 
adhere  to  it.  He  is  obliged  to  admit  amongst  the  plants  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  fruit  trees,  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  which 
he  justifies  on  the  ground  of  similarity  of  nature ;  and  to  include 
in  the  secondary  period  feathered  fowl,  which  barely  belong  to 
it  as  far  as  we  know,  cetaceans,  which  do  not  belong  to  it  at 
all,  and  fishes  which  belong  alike  to  all  periods.  Thus  having 
first  adopted  one  principle  of  classification,  that  of  geological 
periods  according  to  maximum  developments,  he  violates  this 
by  including  in  his  groups  creatures  classed  with  them  on  a 
different  principle  altogether,  that  of  similarity  of  nature  and 
habits.  Driven  to  this  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  it  is  strange 
he  did  not  perceive  that  as  a  scheme  the  Mosaic  account  agrees 
no  better  with  geology  than  as  a  history,  while  the  classification, 
in  the  several  groups  of  creatures  out  of  their  proper  periods, 
falsifies  the  indications  of  time  as  denoting  the  order  of  succession 
on  this  supposition  of  a  proleptic  scheme,  just  as  much  as  it  does 
the  same  indications  regarded  as  representing  the  actual  periods 
of  creation  on  the  supposition  of  a  literal  history.  This  view  is 
therefore  encumbered  with  quite  as  serious  difiiculties  as  those 
which  beset  the  historical  interpretation ;  while  sending  us  back 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  divine  mind,  it  presents  those  concep- 
tions in  a  form  which,  as  regards  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  daj^s,  is  in  effect  a  classification,  the  principle  of  which, 
however,  is  not  adhered  to.  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the 
fanciful  supposition  of  physical  possibilities  by  which  he  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  other  days.  But  if  we  are  to  ex- 
plain any  part  on  the  principle  of  a  classification,  let  it  be  one 
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that  is  consistent  with  itself  and  applies  to  the  entire,  as  the 
unity  of  character  in  the  whole  passage  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
We  have  seen  that  such  a  classification,  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  recognised  principles  of  early  times,  and  not  drawing 
on  the  scientific  discoveries  of  later  ages,  is  visible  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  narrative,  if  men  would  be  content  to  look  at  that 
surface  before  they  begin  to  dig  beneath  it  in  search  of  geolo- 
gical formations  and  organic  remains. 

It  remains  only  further  to  consider  whether  there  was  any 
reason  why  the  account  of  the  creation  should  have  been  thrown 
into  this  particular  form.  "We  have  already  seen  that  a  state- 
ment which  should  be  conformed  to  the  absolute  truth  of  nature, 
or  to  any  particular  stage  of  subsequent  scientific  discovery, 
was  not  to  be  expected  nor  likely  to  answer  any  useful  purpose ; 
while  it  will  appear  that  the  representation  actually  given  was 
well  calculated  to  answer  ends  that  the  sacred  writer  must  have 
had  in  view. 

X.  The  first  and  greatest  design,  which  one  cannot  but 
believe  that  Moses  at  the  outset  would  have  had  in  view,  was  to 
give  the  children  of  Israel  just  notions  of  God,  and  guard  them 
from  the  prevalent  idolatry,  to  which,  from  the  force  of  example 
on  every  side,  they  were  so  prone,  notwithstanding  the  divine 
interpositions  on  their  behalf  coupled  with  the  most  stringent 
injunctions  to  avoid  it  in  every  form  and  degree.  The  great 
particular  of  divine  truth  with  which  he  sets  out,  is  therefore 
the  creation  of  the  world  at  large,  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  by  the  one  living  and  true  God,  acting 
as  a  single  being,  while  the  name  by  which  he  is  described  in 
its  plural  form  is  expressive  of  the  concentration  in  that  one 
God  of  all  power,  might,  majesty  and  dominion,  those  several 
powers  which,  as  separately  personified,  were  worshipped  as  dis- 
tinct divinities  by  the  heathen  being  combined  in  him,  and  the 
several  creatures,  which  were  likewise  objects  of  religious  worship, 
being  all  the  work  of  that  same  God.  However  this  truth  may 
be  regarded  as  a  deduction  possible  to  human  reason,  and  so 
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might  be  considered  as  not  falling  properly  within  the  province 
of  revelation,  it  is  certain  that  the  people  for  whom  Moses  more 
immediately  wrote,  surromided  as  they  were  by  universally  pre- 
valent idolatry,  would  find  reason  of  itself  practically  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  truth.  Under  existing  circumstances,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  an  article  of  faith ;  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  told  that  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  word  of  God  is  understood  by  faith, 
the  truth  which  it  was  needful  to  reveal  not  being  the  order  or 
manner  of  creation,  but  the  fact  that  the  worlds  were  made  by 
the  word  of  God.  And  to  impress  the  unity  of  God  the  more 
forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  the  preva- 
lent idolatry,  which  consisted  so  largely  of  the  worship  of 
natural  objects,  it  was  desirable  not  only  to  set  forth  the 
creation  of  the  world  in  its  aggregate  as  the  work  of  God,  but 
also  to  exhibit  the  several  parts  as  each  the  result  of  the  same 
creative  power.  This  is  done  by  a  simple,  natural  and  complete 
enumeration  of  all  kinds  of  creatures,  each  of  which,  with  all  its 
varieties  and  in  all  its  properties,  is  the  work  of  God  severally 
wrought  by  him.  And  as  the  ancients,  and  more  especially  the 
Eastern  nations,  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  in  contact, 
delighted  to  exercise  their  imaginations  in  speculating  on  the 
origin  and  relations  of  natural  objects,  their  cosmogony  being 
blent  with  theogony  and  forming  part  of  their  religious  systems, 
80  Moses  also  represents  the  process  of  creation  and  the  enumera- 
tion of  its  parts  under  the  form  of  a  cosmogony,  that  might  sup- 
plant or  exclude  the  notions  which  else  the  Israelites  might  borrow 
from  their  neighbours,  corrupt  and  debasing  as  such  notions  of 
the  Gentiles  mostly  were.  In  giving  his  description  of  creation 
this  form,  he  uses  much  poetic  imagery,  and  in  an  impressive 
and  dramatic  manner  represents  the  immediate  and  personal 
agency  of  God.  And  while  this  dramatic  character  of  the 
representation  involved  the  appearance  of  succession  in  the 
works  performed  as  it  were  one  by  one,  the  erroneous  impression 
that  might  be  caused  by  this  dramatic  representation  of  sue- 
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cessive  acts,  would  be  counteracted  in  the  minds  of  those  whose 
advancing  knowledge  would  make  this  correction  needful,  by 
the  assertion  of  the  creation  of  all  in  the  aggregate  first.  And 
we  have  seen  how  in  fact  it  was  thus  counteracted.  And  as  it 
was  part  of  the  poetic  form  of  the  description  to  represent  the 
works  of  nature  as  thus  successively  formed  with  dramatic  action, 
instead  of  presenting  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  classified 
creatures,  so  the  aggregate  from  which  the  several  particidars 
are  to  be  distinguished  is  with  like  poetic  imagery  described  as 
a  dark  and  indistinguished  mass,  over  which,  in  keeping  with 
the  dramatic  character,  a  Spirit  or  breathing  of  God  moves  pre- 
paratory to  the  subsequent  division. 

How  needful  it  was  thus  to  set  forth  the  formation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  as  the  first  efiect  of  God's  creative  power, 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  ia  the  ancient  systems  of 
theosophy,  heaven  and  earth  appear  generally  as  the  first  exist- 
ing deities  or  as  a  self-existing  mass  of  unshapcd  and  chaotic 
matter.  We  need  not  more  than  remind  the  reader  of  the 
Coslum  and  Terra  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythologies,^  derived 
no  doubt  from  Oriental  sources,  and  of  the  personified  Xdo^;^  or 
inanimate  rudis  indigestaque  moles  of  Ovid.  This  primitive  vkr^,  or 
matter,  was  itself  regarded  as  a  deity  ^  by  Grecian  philosophers, 
as  well  as  the  elements  derived  from  it.  In  this  they  borrowed  from 
the  Eg}^tians,  who,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Hecatgeus,  Aristagoras  and  others,  considered  matter 
to  be  the  principle  of  all  things,  from  which  the  elements  were 
separated.*     These  elements  appear  as  deities  not  only  by  their 

'  Thus  Apollodouis  begins  his  Bibliotheca  by  saying,  'Ovpavhs  Trpajroi  toO  Trdvros 
iSvvdcTTevcxe  Koafiov  yfj/xas  5e  77)^  inKvucre — k.t.A. 

«  The  word  translated  "the  deep"  in  Gen.  i.  1,  Dinn,  has  invariably  the  gram- 
matical character  of  a  proper  name. 

3  ThiLS  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Admon.  ad  Gentes,  p.  42,  B.  Ed.  Sylbnrg.  telLs  us, 
<pi\o(TO(plap  avTi^v,  KfvoSo^las  ^veKev  avfidwXoirotova'av  rrju  '\jK7)v  e(p(vp(tiij.ey.  It  is 
plain  that  this  is  said  not  of  the  formation  of  material  objects  of  worship,  such  as 
statues  or  other  images,  an  operation  with  which  the  philosophers  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  of  the  deification  of  matter  in  general.  The  words  idol  and  idolatry  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  usage  were  not  confined  to  images,  but  extended  to  false  gods 
in  general. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  de  Vitis  Philosophorum  lib.  i.  Proem.    He  says  the  Chaldeans  ako 
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identification  with  Yulcan  and  other  mythological  personages, 
but  also  by  their  personification  and  treatment  as  deities  in  the 
systems  of  the  philosophers. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  particulars  of  the  creation,  as  subse- 
quently enumerated,  we  shall  see  how  well  calculated  they  were, 
as  thus  exhibited,  to  counteract  the  prevailing  idolatrous  tenden- 
cies. Light  which,  with  its  kindred  heat,  doubtless  identified  with 
it  in  the  popular  apprehension,  was  worshipped  as  elemental  fire,  is 
here  represented  as  called  into  existence  separately  by  the  word  of 
God.  Appearing  ordinarily  as  an  accident  of  liuninous  bodies,  a 
description  of  creation  might  well  represent  it  as  created  con- 
jointly with  the  sun,  or  overlook  it  altogether  as  implied  in  the 
sun's  creation  and  that  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  It  is 
described  separately  to  guard  men's  minds  against  the  reverence 
which  was  attached  to  it  by  the  fire-worshij)pers  of  the  East. 
Instead  of  a  self-existing  principle  of  a  divine  nature,  it  is 
called  into  being  by  the  word  of  God.  Light  and  darkness, 
night  and  day,  the  objects  of  joyful  adoration  and  of  super- 
stitious dread  in  their  personifications  as  deities,  are  themselve& 
mere  efiects  of  God's  power.  From  Him  they  receive  their 
names,  according  to  the  poetical  and  dramatic  character  of  the 
narrative  ;  in  plain  words  they  derived  from  God  their  specific 
character.  Then  the  idolaters  of  old  had  peopled  the  storms 
and  seas,  the  winds  and  the  clouds  with  gods,  which  were  in 
fact  these  natural  objects  themselves  assimiing  to  the  supersti- 
tious apprehension  of  men's  minds  a  personal  existence.  Every 
river  and  mountain  stream  and  risiug  spring  possessed,  or  was 
itself,  a  personal  deity.  The  sky  or  firmament  had  its  special 
Numen,  or  rather  was  itself  a  god.  And  so  when  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist, — "  in  the  morning  I  will  direct  my 
prayer  unto  thee,  and  will  look  up," — the  worshippers  of  the 

regarded  fire,  earth  and  water  as  their  gods.  Clement,  uhi  supra,  tell  us  that  some 
of  the  philosophers  regarded  one,  and  some  anotlier,  of  the  elements  as  gods,  but  that 
Empcdocles  so  regarded  the  foiu-  elements,  adding  ve7Kos  and  <pi\ia  to  the  number. 
Empedocles  was  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  who  derived  much  of  his  philosophy  from 
Egypt.     To  the  Egyptian  notions  we  purpose  to  revert. 
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true  God  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  in  prayer,  the  heathen 
poet  had  no  other  interpretation  for  their  uplifted  looks  than 

this, — 

"  Nil  prseter  nubes  et  cccli  numen  adorant." 

These,  as  likewise  the  work  of  God,  lose  their  reputed  character 
as  deities,  or  are  freed  from  the  occupation  of  the  deities  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  them,  and  men's  minds  are  directed  to  the 
worship  of  Him  that  made  them,  free  from  the  superstitious 
terrors  of  idolatry.  And  then,  when  the  dry  land  is  called  by 
the  voice  of  God  from  beneath  the  waters,  and  by  the  same 
command  clothed  with  its  vegetable  productions  in  all  their 
variety,  no  longer  may  men  dream  that  the  mountains  or  the 
oaks  are  occupied  by  gods,  or  that  God  can  be  like  to  images, 
wrought  of  wood,  or  clay,  or  stone,  or  of  gold  and  silver,  that 
are  but  parts  of  the  same  work  of  God.  So  too  the  host  of 
heaven,  which  men  gave  themselves  up  to  worship,  is  here 
represented  as  subordinated  to  this  lower  world,  and  set 
in  the  heavens  as  if  for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving  the  uses 
of  man,  as  "  lights  to  rule  the  day  and  to  ride  the  night, 
for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years."  No 
doubt  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  design,  and  amongst  the 
endless  mutual  adaptations  of  all  creatures,  this  might  be  truly 
set  down  as  one  end  of  their  creation.  But  evidently  it  is  only 
from  a  terrestrial  point  of  view,  and  with  regard  to  the  limited 
conceptions  of  the  men  of  those  days,  and  to  guard  against  the 
undue  exaltation  of  these  creatures  of  God  and  unconscious 
benefactors  of  men  into  imagined  deities,  that  they  are  here 
represented  as  if  made  for  no  other  end  than  to  serve  the  uses  of 
mankind.  And  when  by  the  same  word  of  God  the  seas,  and 
the  air,  and  the  dry  land  were  peopled  by  their  living  inhabi- 
tants, men  thus  might  learn  not  to  think  that  God  could  be  like 
to  birds  or  fourfooted  beasts,  or  creeping  things  of  the  earth. 
Of  all,  man  alone  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
while  he  too  comes  into  existence  by  no  other  means  than  the 
rest,  and  so  may  not  himself  be  deified ;  his  likeness  to  God  is 
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but  imparted,  and  his  dominion  over  tlie  inferior  creatures  only 
a  delegated  authority. 

While  we  may  thus  regard  the  view  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  presented  to  us  by  the  Mosaic  Genesis  as  designed  to 
counteract  idolatrous  tendencies  that  might  be  occasioned 
amongst  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  pagan  systems  in  general 
of  the  ancient  world,  we  might  anticipate  a  more  particular 
adaptation  of  the  account  to  the  counteraction  of  such  notions  as 
they  were  likely  to  have  become  imbued  with  during  their  sojourn 
in  Egypt.  Such  a  special  adaptation  will  be  quite  apparent, 
if  we  may  regard  the  account  which  Diodorus  Siculus  gives 
of  the  Egyptian  physico-theology  as  a  just  representation  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  doctrines.  He  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians 
believed  that  there  were  two  eternal  and  primitive  gods,  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  of  whom  the  former  was  called  Osiris,  and 
the  latter  Isis ;  that  these  order  the  whole  world,  nourishing 
all  things,  and  making  them  to  grow  in  three  seasons  that 
wdth  an  imperceptible  motion  complete  their  period,  namely, 
the  spring,  the  summer  and  the  winter,  which  though  most  con- 
trary in  nature  to  each  other  yet  complete  the  year  with  a  most 
excellent  harmony ;  but  that  for  the  production  of  all  living 
things  each  of  these  gods,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  most  largely 
contribute  their  nature,  the  one  of  the  fiery  and  of  spirit,  the 
other  of  dry  and  moist,  and  both  in  common  of  air,  by  which 
all  things  are  produced  and  nourished.  Hence  the  entire  bodj- 
of  the  nature  of  the  imiverse  is  made  up  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
the  five  elements  of  which  are  the  aforesaid  spirit,  and  fire, 
and  dry,  and  moist,  and  aerial,  while  they  regard  each  of  these 
also  as  itself  a  god.^     Now  though  there  can  perhaps  be  little 

'  Diodorus,  I.  la.  'TTroXa^eTv  elvai  dvo  deovs  aiSious  re  /col  irpuTovs,  r6vT€  %\wv 
Ka\  tV  (T€\i]vriv,  Sv  rhv  ^\v''Oaipiv,  t)]v  Se  "'icrii'  ovofxaffai  0.1^6  tivos  irvfiov  rediicnis 
€Karepas  rrjs  ■Kpoffriyopias  rdvrris. — tovtovs  Se  diovs  vcpicTTavTai  rhv  av^-navTa  Koafxov 
SioiKe7u  rpecpovrds  re  Koi  av^ovras  Trdvra  rpi/xepecnv  Ihpais  aopdrw  Kivr\crei  jiiv 
rreploSov  air apTi^ouffais,  rrj  re  eapivfj  Koi  depivfj  koI  x^'Mff"'??'  Tavras  5'evavTi(i>Tdrr)v 
Ti]y  (pvcnu  a\Xr)\ais  exovaas  aTrapri^etv  rhv  iviavrhv  dplaTrj  avfj-cpcovia,  (pvcriv  5e 
aufiPdWecrOai  irXelcrra  els  t^v  tuv  airdvTwv  ^woyopiav  roiv  Oecov  tovtoov,  rhv  fiev 
irvpciSovs  Koi  irffv/xaros,  ttjj'  5e  uypov  Kol  |rjpoO,  Kotyfj  d^ afi<porfpovs  aepos'  Kot  5ia 
rovTcov  irdvTa  yevvacrdai  Koi  Tp4<pe(rdai.  Sib  Kol  rb  /uej'  airau  crufia  t^j  ruy  t\ODV  (pvaicos 
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doubt  that  the  inforinants  of  Diodorus  may  have  wished  to 
identify  these  elemental  gods  with  some  of  the  Grecian  deities, — 
and  accordingly  Diodorus  tells  us  that  of  the  iive  just  men- 
tioned, spirit  was  Zeus,  fire  Hejahsestus,  earth  Demeter,  water 
Oceanus,  and  air  Athene, — still  the  subordination  of  these  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  fivefold  enumeration,  are  certainly  not 
Grecian.  Regarding  this  ancient  Egyptian  tradition,  we 
observe  a  marked  contrast  between  it  and  the  Mosaic  Genesis. 
This  latter  separates  spirit  from  the  cosmical  elements,  and 
treats  it  not  as  a  separate  god,  but  as  the  operating  energy  of 
the  one  supreme  Creator,^  and  then  it  places  the  elements  as 
inanimate  creations  called  into  existence  by  the  word  of  God ; 
while  it  is  not  until  after  these  elements  have  been  thus  called 
into  being,  that  the  sun  and  moon,  from  which,  as  the  supreme 
gods,  the  elements  are  derived  according  to  the  Eg3^tian  system, 
first  appear  on  the  scene ;  and  then  they  appear  not  as  the 
source  of  existence  to  all  creatures,  but  as  serving  the  sub- 
ordinate purpose  of  marking  those  times  and  seasons  which 
result  from  their  motions,  ruling  not  the  universe  but  the  day 
and  the  night.  Supposing  the  Egyptians  to  have  had  the 
notions  described  by  Diodorus  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
we  can  hardly  think  that  a  manner  of  representing  the  crea- 
tion in  such  marked  contrast  with  them,  was  not  designedly 

e'l  riXiov  Koi  (TeXi]vi)s  airapri^ecrOai'  ra,  Se  tovtqiv  fi^pv  Trevre  ra  -npoEiprijxiva,  t6  re 
TTViiiixa,  KoX  rh  TTvp,  Kol  rh  ^rjphv  en  Se  Kol  rh  vyphv,  Koi  rh  TeAeuraToj'  rh  aepaSes- 
— ijS'.  TovTuv  5e  eKacrrov    6ehv    vofxicrai,  Kal  ir-pocrrj-yopiav    iSiav    eKaarw  de'ivai    Kara 

Th      olKf7oi'      TOVS      irpdlTOVS       SLaXfKTOJ     XPV<^'^f^^>'0V9     5irip6pClllJ.tUT)   TWV  KCLT     ''AiyvrTTOV 

avOpunrwv. 

■  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  ap.  "Rawlinson's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  243,  second  edition, 
remarks, — "  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Semitic  nef,  '  breath,'  and 
the  Coptic  nibe,  nifi,  uouf,  '  spiritus ; '  and  between  the  hieroglyphic  num  (with  the 
article  pnum),  and  the  irvfvua,  spirit,  which  Diodorus  says  was  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  J  upiter.  He  was  '  the  soid  of  the  world '  (compare  mens  agitat  molem  et 
magno  se  corpore  miscet)."  Again  p.  251,  he  says  that  on  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
there  are  few  dii-ect  indications  of  the  creation  of  the  world  "  beyond  some  mysterious 
allusions  to  the  agency  of  Pthah  (the  Creator),  or  the  representation  of  Noum  (nef), 
the  divine  Spirit,  passing  in  his  boat  '  on  the  waters,'  or  fashioning  the  clay  on  a 
potter's  wheel."  The  Spirit  of  God  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters  in  the  Biblical 
account,  seems  to  have  a  striking  relation  to  this  representation  of  the  Spirit  passing 
in  his  boat  on  the  waters.  The  idea  of  the  potter  fashioning  the  clay,  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  second  chapter,  where  the  formation  of  man  and  of  the  inferior  animals  is 
described  by  the  verb  "1^* 
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adopted  by  the  Hebrew  Legislator  witli  a  view  to  counteract 
such  an  idolatrous  view  of  the  nature  of  the  material  world.^ 

XI.  We  may  likewise  find  sufiicient  reason  for  connecting 
with   these   sixfold    operations   of  God's    creative    power   the 
eniuneration  of  the  six   days,  the  import  of  which  has  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  on  already.     This  reason  we  shall  find  in  the 
prevalence  of  the  hebdomadal  division  of  time,  and  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath.     Though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  amongst  the 
Gentiles,  there  is  evidence  of  a  prevalent  observance  of  the  week 
as  a  division  of  time,  an  observance  which  originated  in  natural 
causes.     Macrobius,  Somn.  Scip.  i,  6,  dwells  largely  on  the  im- 
portance and  prevalence  in  natm^e  of  the  septenary  number, 
and  amongst  many  examples,  instances  the  period  of  human 
gestation  and  many  circumstances  connected  with  it  as  measured 
by  weeks,  and  the  variations  of  the  tides  concurrently  with  the 
quarters  of  the  moon  as  taking  place  in  weekly  periods.     Mr. 
MacDonald,  Creation  and  the  Fall,  p.  317,  in  order  to  connect 
the  observance  of  the  week  with  a  Sabbatical  tradition  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  creation,  and  to  have  been  anterior 
to  the  Mosaic  institution,  objects  to  our  supposing  that  the  hebdo- 
madal reckoning  was  derived  from  the  subdivision  of  the  moon's 
period  into  four  parts.     Certainly  such  a  subdivision  of  the  full 
period   of  a   lunation   would  not  be   likely  to   suggest   itself 
naturally,  this  period  being  nearly  thirty  days.     But  though 
the  period  of  the  moon's  return  to  the  sun  would  not  suggest  such 
a  subdivision,  that  of  her  return  to  the  same  place  in  the  zodiac, 
which  is  as  naturally  observable  as  her  return  to  the  sim,  and 
not  afiected  by  the  apparent  simultaneous  motion  of  the  sun  in 

^  "  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  Egyptian  tlieology  had  its  origin  in  the 
personification  of  the  powers  of  nature,  under  male  and  female  attributes,  and  that 
this  conception  took  a  sensible  form,  such  as  the  mental  state  of  the  people  required, 
by  the  identification  of  these  powers  with  the  elements  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  tire, 
earth,  water,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  Nile.  Such  appears  everywhere  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  objective  form  of  polytheism,  and  it  is  especially  evident  among  the  nations  most 
closely  allied  to  the  Egyptians  by  position  and  general  character — the  Phoenicians, 
the  Babylonians,  and  in  remoter  connexion,  the  Indians  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Greeks  on  the  other." — Keurick,  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  i.,  p.  435. 
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the  zodiac,  would  suggest  such  a  division ;  and  more  particularly 
as  the  phases  of  the  moon,  though  depending  on  the  joint  motion 
of  sun  and  moon,  and  so  connected  with  the  monthly  period, 
present  nevertheless  at  each  quarter  a  visible  mark  by  which 
only  seven  full  days  are  measured.  And  thus  the  hebdomadal 
division  of  time  would  naturally  have  suggested  itself,  notwith- 
standing the  speedy  separation  that  would  take  place  between 
the  recurring  weeks  and  the  lunar  phases,  until  the  completion 
of  a  cycle  of  which  the  ancients  were  not  unobservant.  He 
thinks  the  division  of  the  month  into  decads  would  have  been 
more  natural,  as  indeed  it  would  if  regard  were  only  had  to  the 
period  of  a  lunation ;  and  he  argues  from  the  non-observance 
of  such  a  decimal  division  in  favour  of  the  Sabbatical  origin 
of  what  he  considers  the  purely  traditional  observance  of  the 
week.  He  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  this  decimal  division 
was  observed  in  historical  times  by  the  Athenians,  the  days 
of  each  decad  being  numbered  as  first,  second  and  so  forth, 
fn]vb<i  larafxevov,  fi€crovvro<;,  or  <^9ivovTO<i,  the  same  division  at 
an  earlier  period  being  found  in  the  'Hfiipao  of  Hesiod,  who 
speaks  of  97  TrpcoTT}  eKTrj,  eKTrj  rj  fiecrcrr],  rerpa'i  jxeaaif],  (^9ivovT6<i 
6' la-Ta/xevov  re,  irpwricnri  elvh'i,  elva<;  rj  fxiacn]  and  rpicretvm  firjvo'j} 
This,  though  a  likely,  was  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  month, 
while  the  weekly  reckoning  was,  as  we  have  seen,  suggested  by 
natural  causes,  and  therefore  was  more  generally  prevalent. 

The  evidences  which  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  Gen- 
tile nations  attached  any  particular  sanctity  to  one  day  in  seven 
are  quite  worthless.  Clement  of  Alexandria  indeed  has  given  a 
number  of  verses  attributed  to  Hesiod,  Homer  and  Callimachus, 
to  show  that  the  seventh  was  considered  a  sacred  day.  But 
Yalckenaer,  Diatribe  cle  Aristohulo  Judceo,  has  shown  that 
Clement  copied  from  Aristobulus,  a  Jew,  who  no  doubt  fabri- 

1  When  Hesiod  mentions  )n\vbs  S'lVra/xe'i/ou  rpiffKaiSeKdrriy,  he  evidently  extends 
the  reckoning  beyond  the  decad  merely  for  the  sake  of  metrical  convenience.  The 
decimal  division  was  also  observed  in  Egj^pt.  This  division  of  the  month  into  decads 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  solar  year,  as  remarked  by  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  who  says  that  all  the  Egyptian  monuments  are  later  than  the 
division  by  decads.— See  Rawlinson's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  253,  second  edition. 
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cated  the  most  of  them.  Of  the  verses  attributed  to  Hesiod, 
one  indeed  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  "Works  and  Days," — 

trpwTOV  eUT}  rerpois  re  Kol  f^SSfxT]  Uphv  '^/J-ap, 

only  that  Clement,  or  his  author,  incorrectly  reads  e/SBo/xov,  as  if 
agreeing  with  y/xap.  Hesiod,  however,  is  speaking  of  days  of 
the  month,  not  of  the  week.  Of  the  pretended  Homeric  verses 
none  is  Homeric  except  one,  in  which  c^So/jlov  is  substituted  for 
rerparov.     It  is  from  Od.  v.  262, — 

TfTparov  fjfMap  erjv,  Kal  Tcp  reTeXearo  airavTa, 

Such  barefaced  forgeries  in  regard  to  the  well-known  poets 
Homer  and  Hesiod  render  it  highly  probable  that  this  worthy 
also  forged  the  verses  ascribed  to  Callimachus,  or  Linus  as  the 
name  appears  in  the  quotation  of  the  same  passage  by  Eusebius. 
At  any  rate  Selden  has  shown  that,  whether  forged  or  not,  they 
relate  to  the  septenary  number,  to  which  the  ancients  attached 
great  importance  for  the  various  reasons  enumerated  by 
Macrobius  and  others,  and  not  to  the  seventh  day.  Yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  how  many  writers  of  character  ever 
since  Clement's  day  down  to  Mr.  MacDonald^  have  referred 
to  these  verses  as  proofs  of  the  universality  of  a  Sabbatical 
tradition,  although  one  had  only  to  refer  to  Hesiod  for  the 
verse  above  quoted,  to  see  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  The  familiarity  of  educated  men  with 
the  writings  of  Homer  might  have  led  them  to  suspect  the  rest. 
The  passage  of  Josephus  against  Apion,^  to  which  Mr.  MacDonald 

1  Creation  and  Fall,  p.  315.  "Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Callimachus,  apply  the 
epithet  holy  to  the  seventh  day." 

-  Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  ii.  40.  OvS'  ecTTtv  ov  ttSXis  'EWtiuwv  ovSrjrtaovv  ovSe  ^dpfiapos, 
ovSe  fv  idvos,  evOa  yu^  rh  ttjs  e^SoixaSos,  ^v  apyovfiev  yjfiui,  rb  tOos  ov  iTicpoiTt\K€v. 
It  is  evident  from  the  whole  passage  that  Josephus  is  speaking  of  an  imitation  of 
Jewish  customs,  and  this  imitation  is  only  asserted  to  have  extended  to  all  countries, 
not  to  have  been  universally  prevalent  in  the  places  to  which  it  had  reached.  The 
wide  dissemination  of  the  Jews  in  foreign  countries  would  account  for  occasional 
instances  of  imitation,  if  we  sujipose  the  author  to  have  intended  not  merely  the  hebdo- 
madal division  of  time,  but  even  a  weekly  rest,  which,  however,  he  only  expressly 
attributes  to  the  Jews.  The  iricessima  sabbata  of  Horace,  shows  how  widely 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  had  become.  Philo  indeed,  Ilepi  Koffjxo- 
TToiias,  speaks  of  the  Sabbath  as  eopr^  ov  ixias  iroAeois,  ri  x'^P°-^i  oAAa  -wivTos-  But 
he  is  manifestly  speaking  of  the  titness  of  its  sanctitication,  as  the  birthday  of  the 
world,  Tov  k6(tixov  yfuiffiov,  not  of  its  actual  observance  as  such. 
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also  refers,  does  not  assert  more  than  the  observance  of  the  week 
by  the  Gentiles,  and  implies  rather  an  imitation  of  Jewish  cus- 
toms than  any  remnant  of  a  primitive  Sabbatical  tradition. 

The  hebdomadal  was,  however,  rather  a  religious  than  a  civil 
division  of  time,^  and  that  in  respect  of  all  the  days  of  the  week, 
instead  of  one  in  particular  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tution. The  Egyptians  named  each  day  of  the  week  after  one 
of  the  seven  planetary  bodies,  or  after  the  god  that  presided 
over  or  was  supposed  to  animate  each.  Dion  Cassius  informs 
us  that  the  dedication  of  the  days  to  the  seven  planets  originated 
with  the  Egyptians,  but  was  in  his  day  prevalent  everywhere. 
This,  however,  he  concludes  was  not  anciently  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  had 
been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  custom.  He  says,  however, 
that  it  had  now  not  only  extended  to  all  other  nations,  but  had 
become  so  firmly  established  amongst  the  Romans  themselves, 
that  it  seemed  in  some  measure  a  native  custom.^  It  is  im- 
possible,  however,   that   such    a   general   prevalence  as   Dion 

1  Thus  in  Egypt,  the  feast  of  Apis  lasted  seven  days,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  viii, 
46.  Be  Api  Bove.  He  says  that  at  Memphis  there  was  a  part  of  the  Nile,  into 
which  every  year  golden  and  silver  cups  were  cast  diebus  quot  habet  natales  Apis : 
septem  hi  sunt.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  Eawlinson's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  283, 
second  edition,  mentions  also,  to  the  same  effect,  the  days  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
in  Egypt,  which  were  ten  weeks  or  seventy  days,  the  seven  days  which  the  head  took  to 
float  from  Egj'pt  to  Byblus,  as  mentioned  by  Lucian,  Be  Beu  Si/ru,  and  the  period 
of  the  mortification  of  the  Egjqotian  priests,  which,  according  to  Porphyry,  varied  from 
seven  to  forty-two  days,  that  is  from  one  to  six  weeks. 

^  To  Se  Srj  is  roiis  aTTepas  tovs  lirTa,  tovs  ■K\avi]Tas  wvo/jLafffievovs,  ras  7]fXfpas 
avaKelaOai,  KaTearr]  fj.ev  vw'  AlyvnTicov,  irdpeari  Se  koI  iirl  iravras  avdpwTrovs, 
oi)  iraXaL  Trore,  ois  \6ycp  etVeij',  ap^dfiei/ov.  Ot  yovv  apxaioi  "EWrjpes  oiiSafMri  avrh, 
So'aye  e/xe  iiSevai,  TjiriaravTO.  'AAA.'  iitaSr]  Kal  Tzavv  vvv  toTs  re  aWois  uTraai,  Kal 
ouTois  To7s  'PiDfiaiots  eTTix&jpia^et  Kal  ijSrj  Kal  tovto  crcpiffi,  irdTptou  Tp6wov  Tivd  ecrrf, 
K.T.A.  Epitome  Xiphlini  e  Dionis  Libro  xxxviii.  Ed.  H.  Steph.  1592,  p.  7. 
When  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  Ixxxii,  says  that  the  Egyjjtians  were  the  first  that 
determined  what  month  or  day  should  be  consecrated  to  each  deity,  he  probably  had 
in  view  the  naming  of  the  days  of  the  week  after  the  seven  planetary  gods.  If  this 
is  what  he  refers  to,  it  is  evident  the  custom  had  extended  beyond  the  Egj-ptians  in 
his  time.  He  speaks  of  a  custom  generally  prevalent  which  had  originated  with  the 
Egyptians,  who  would  not  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  first,  if  others  had  not  followed 
the  practice.  His  mention  also  of  the  art  of  predicting  from  the  days  of  nativity, 
seems  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  he  refers  to  the  planetary  names.  Kenrick's 
note,  Egypt  of  Herod.,  p.  108,  is  as  follows  : — "  The  nmnber  of  the  gods  was  twelve, 
and  to  each  of  them  probably  a  month  was  assigned ;  and  as  the  subdivision  of  the 
month  into  periods  of  seven  days  must  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  bondage  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt,  and  among  the  heathen  nations  has  been  always  connected  with  the 
number  of  the  planets,  this  is  probably  what  is  meant  by  each  day  belonging  to  a 
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describes,  extending  as  we  know  to  the  nations  of  northern 
Europe,  with  whom  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  much  intercourse,  could  have  been  of  very  re- 
cent origin.  Joseph  Scaliger,  De  Emend.  Tempp.  Prolegg,  p. 
xlvi.,  adduces  an  ancient  oracle,  to  be  subjoined  presently,  as 
evidence  of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  planetary 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  also 
cites  in  proof  of  the  same  antiquity  these  following  verses 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  : — 

T\pii)Ta  fifv  el  irp^TCi)  eVl  i^fiUTi  <paiveTa,t''Ap7]S, 
Mtj;/??  S'  es  t'  ''Aprjy  fWLTeWerai,  "iffx^o  S'  epywv. 

He  says  it  was  vulgarly  supposed  that  the  planets  appeared  on 
their  proper  days,  and  that  these  verses  plainly  express  the 
occurrence  of  the  new  moon  on  Tuesday.  The  irregularity  of 
the  order  of  the  planetary  names  of  the  week  days  is  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  commenced  with  planetary  hours, 
beginning  with  Saturn  as  the  most  distant,  and  reckoning  in 
the  order  of  the  planets'  distances  to  the  moon  as  the  nearest. 
If  we  go  over  the  twenty- four  hours  thus  named  after  the  planets 
in  succession,  and  repeat  this  proceeding  continually,  each  day 
will  commence  with  one  in  the  order  in  which  the  days  of  the  week 
are  named.^  However  this  may  have  been,  the  ancient  oracle  just 
referred  to,  which  Scaliger  cites  from  Porphyry,  shows  that  a 

'  See  Dion,  I.e.,  ■who  says  that  the  order  might  also  have  been  derived  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  musical  notes  in  the  tetrachord.  It  may  have  been  occasioned  in 
a  more  simple  way  than  either  of  these  accounts  indicates.  The  planets  in  their  order 
from  the  earth  outwards  are  resolvable  into  two  series,  depending  respectively  on  the 
two  greater  lights,  tlie  moon  and  the  sun.  If  the  first  day  was  named  from  the  sun 
as  the  greater,  and  the  second  from  the  moon  as  next  in  importance,  and  then  a  day 
in  succession  named  after  the  planets  in  each  series  alternately,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  planets,  we  should  have  the  existing  order  of  the  names  of  the  week  days. 
Thus : — 

The  Earth.  1.  The  Sun. 

2.  The  Moon.  3.  Mars. 

4.  Mercury.  5.  Jupiter. 

6.  Venus.  7.  Saturn. 

Scaliger,  Be  Emend.  Tempp.,  i.  p.  8,  arranges  the  planets  in  their  order  round 
the  periphery  of  a  circle,  and  draws  on  tlie  intervals  a  series  of  seven  inscribed 
isosceles  triangles.  From  the  sun  at  the  right-hand  angle  at  the  base  of  one,  proceed 
to  its  vertex,  where  the  moon  will  be  found.  From  thence  return  to  the  otlier  angle  at 
the  base,  and  Mars  will  be  reached.  Similarly  proceed  from  Mars  to  the  vertex  of 
the  next,  and  Mercury  is  arrived  at,  Jupiter  being  then  reached  by  returning  to  the 
base  of  the  same,  and  so  on.  [Mercury  was  supposed  by  many  of  the  ancient 
astronomers  to  be  placed  between  the  Moon  and  Venus.]— See  Note  B.,  p.  248. 
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special  act  of  worship,  addressed  to  each  of  the  deities  by  whose 
names  the  days  of  the  week  were  distinguished,  was  to  be 
offered  on  the  day  appropriated  to  him  or  called  by  his  name. 
The  oracle  is  as  follows  : — 

K\ri'i(€iv  'Epfxrjv,  r;S'  ijeKtov  Kara  ravra 
'H/xepJj  iieXiou.  fjA}uriv  5'  8t6  rf/aSe  irapiii} 
"Hfieprj,  7)5e  Kp6vov,  7)5'  e^eirfs  ' A(ppr)5'Lrr]v, 
K\'i](Ti(nv  a(p9eyKT0is,  hs  evpe  fxayoiv  oxipiaros 
T^y  eirTa(j)96yyov  ^aviAeus,  tiv  navres  taaaiv, 
Ka\  (r<p6Spa  Kal  Ka6'  'iKacnov  oei  6ebv  eirraKKpcivrjv. 

It  may  not  be  as  universally  known  as  the  oracle  supposed, 

that  the  king  of  the  city  of  seven  letters  was  Ostanes,  a  king  of 

Babylon ;    the  god  of  the   seven   tones  was   Apollo,  the  god 

of  music,  who  as  the  god  of  the  sun  was  to  be  worshipped  on 

every  day,  while  each  of  the  others  was  to  be  invoked  on  his 

own  particular  day.     Thus  every  day  of  the  week  was  sanctified 

by  a  special  dedication  to  a  heathen  deity  ;  and  as  this  custom 

appears  to  have  originated  in  Egypt,  where,  at  any  rate,  the 

planetary  names  were  given  to  the  days  of  the  week,  we  might 

expect  that  Moses  would  endeavour  to  break  off  all  association 

of  the  week  days  with  this  idolatrous  worship.    Accordingly,  he 

as  it  were  consecrates  each  working  day  to  the  glory  of  God  by 

connecting  it  with  one  of  the  great  works  of  creation,  according 

to  the  sixfold  partition  which  he  adopts  ;  while  he  devotes  the 

seventh  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  God,  ordaining  with  this 

view  the  Sabbatical  rest,  and  enforcing  that  rest  by  the  rest  of 

God  himself,  which  followed  the  works  of  creation.^ 

1  The  words  of  our  Lord  recorded  by  St.  John,  vii.  22,  23,  seem  plainly  to  imply 
that,  in  his  view,  the  Sabbath  was  not  of  pre-  M  osaic  institution.  He  says,  "  Moses  gave 
you  circumcision,  not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers,  and  "  (Illud  /co2  est 
rationale  ;  quasi  dicat,  propierea  reverentid  patrii  instituti  opus  facitis  Sabbato,  Grot. 
in  loc.)  "ye  on  the  Sabbath-day  circumcise  a  man.  If  a  man  on  the  Sabbath-day 
receive  circumcLsion,  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  not  be  broken"  (without  breaking 
the  law  of  Moses,  Margin,  Eng.  Vers.)  "  are  ye  angry  with  me  because  I  have  made  a 
man  every  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath-day } "  Evidently  our  Lord's  argument  is 
founded  on  the  priority  of  the  institution  of  circumcision  to  that  of  the  Sabbath. 
As  the  prior  institution  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day  was  observed  at  the  expense 
of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  a  fortiori,  should  an  act  of  benevolence  be  per- 
formed as  obligatory  by  a  still  prior  law,  the  law  of  natm-e  ;  quod  opus  continetiu'  in 
naturse  praeceptis,  qufe  antiquiora  sunt  ipsa  circumcisione,  sicut  circumcisio  est 
antiquior  rigido  otio  Sabbati  per  Mosem  imperatum,  ac  propterea  Sabbato  preefertur. 
Si  lex  ritualis  cedit  rituaU  antiquiori,  quanto  magis  legi  per  naturam  cordibus 
inscriptae.     Grot,  in  loc.     In  using  the  words  rigido  otio,  Grotius  does  not  merely 
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When  God  Is  said  to  have  "  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it,  became,"  according  to  the  English  version,  "  that 
in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  works,"  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  particle  rendered  because  does  not  necessarily  signify 
more  than  as ;  while  in  the  fourth  commandment,  the  like 
particles  there  used  do  not  of  necessity  signify  more  than 
according  as,  followed  by  so :  "  according  as  God  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  six  days,  and  rested 
on  the  seventh  da}^,  so  God  blessed  the  Sabbath  day."  ^  The 
Sabbath  is  enforced  by  the  example,  rather  than  ordained  in 
consequence  of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation  followed  by  a  day 
of  rest.  Hence  when  the  commandment  is  repeated,  this  con- 
sideration is  dropped  and  another  substituted.  Nor  can  we 
justly  impute  to  this  use  of  the  description  of  the  creation,  under- 
stood according  to  the  principle  of  interpretation  which  has 
been  now  applied  to  it,  anything  like  a  pious  fraud.  The  great 
stress  of  the  example,  as  enforcing "  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  must  after  all  be  laid,  according  to  any  interpretation 
of  the  passage,  upon  the  sixfold  partition  of  the  works,  and 
the  completeness  of  their  enumeration  in  the  six  divisions 
set  forth  therein.  For  anything  like  a  real  rest  on  God's 
part  after  the  creation,  as  distinguished  from  his  active 
operation  during  it,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  When  our  Lord  was  accused  of  break- 
ing the  Sabbath,  his  defence  was,  "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto  and  I  work."  Ever  since  the  Creation  he  and  his 
Father  had  worked  just  as  much  in  the  sustaining  of  the  world, 

mean  the  superstitious  observance  of  the  Jews,  hut  the  law  as  given  by  Moses.  And 
our  Lord  plainly  assumes  for  the  argument,  that  except  for  the  precept  respecting  the 
performance  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day,  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  broken 
by  their  circumcising  a  man  on  it.  The  reading  of  the  margin  of  the  English  version 
is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  in  "va  ix^  Xvd^,  the  conjunction  is  not  used  in  a 
telle  sense,  but  ecbatically,  so  as  merely  to  denote  ihe  effect.  This  is  more  consistent 
with  the  import  of  the  passage  in  general,  but  the  telic  sense  is  admissible,  as  Moses, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Lord,  adopted  the  prior  law  of  circumcision. 

'  [When  the  particle  ^D  is  used  to  express  simple  likeness,  it  is  usually  abbreviated 
into  the  prefix  3 .  But  in  many  cases  the  full  form  is  used  in  this  sense,  sometimes 
with  13  and  sometimes  with  "1  in  an  Ajpodosis. — See  in  the  original  Ps.  lii.  11, 
Prov.  i.  17,  19,  xsiii.  27,  xxx.  33.] 
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and  on  tlie  first  and  each  succeeding  seventli  day,  as  on  all 
other  days,  as  in  its  first  creation.  God's  only  work  therein 
was  to  speak  and  it  was  so.  It  would  be  absurd,  St.  Augustine 
says,  to  call  that  labour,  in  s^Deaking  of  a  man,  and  how  much 
more  in  respect  to  God.^  His  work  was  only  to  will,  which  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  his  speaking  the  word.  His  rest  consisted 
only  in  the  completeness  of  the  works,^ — a  completeness  as 
described  and  enumerated,  rather  than  a  completion  as  accom- 
plished, the  works  themselves  having  ever  since  been  in  a  state 
of  progress  and  development,  individuals  decaying  and  being 
superseded  by  new,  if  not  species  becoming  extinct  and  new 
ones  coming  into  existence  in  their  place  as  in  the  succession 
of  the  geological  periods,  which  some,  however,  woidd  pat 
before  the  seventh  day's  rest.  But,  at  any  rate,  in  all  the 
ordinary  changes  that  we  see  taking  place  around  us,  in  all  the 
processes  of  nature,  God,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  is  still  a  present  and  acting  power ;  for  we  cannot 
exclude  from  our  notion  of  the  operation  of  general  laws  the  pre- 
sent activity  of  God.  To  suppose  that  inanimate  creatures,  once 
for  all  impressed  with  certain  powers,  continue  thenceforward 
of  themselves,  blindly  and  insentiently,  to  act  and  re-act,  is 
inconsistent  with  all  our  conceptions  of  power  and  activity, 
which  are  derived  entirely  from  what  we  experience  in  our- 
selves— the  conscious  action  of  thinking  and  willing  beings.' 

'  Isumquid  enim  dici  vel  credi  fas  est,  Deum  laborasse  in  operando,  cum  ea  quae 
supra  scripta  sunt  condidit,  quando  dicebat  et  fiebant. — Nirnis  absurdi  deliramenti 
est  istum  vel  hominis,  nedum  Dei,  laborera  putare.     Gen.  ad  Lit.  iv.  8. 

2  Hence,  with  reference  to  the  well-known  belief  of  the  ancients  regarding  the 
perfection  of  the  septenary  number,  St.  Augustine  says,  —In  septimo  autem  die,  id 
est,  eodera  die  septies  repetito,  qui  numeru^  etiani  ipse  alia  ratione  perfectus  est,  Del 
requies  commendatur.     I)e  Cir.itate  Dei,  xi.  31. 

•J  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  thir.l  of  his  Letters  to  Bentley  remarks,  "  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  inanimate  brute  matter  should,  without  the  mediation  of  something  else,  which 
is  not  material,  operate  upon  and  affect  other  matter  without  mutual  contact,  as  it  must 
be,  if  gravitation,  in  the  sense  of  Epicurus,  be  essential  and  inherent  in  it.  And  this  is 
one  reason  why  I  desired  you  would  not  ascribe  innate  gravity  to  me.  That  gi-avity  should 
be  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  may  act  upon  another 
at  a  distance  through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  anything  else,  by  and 
through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me 
60  great  an  absurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man,  who  has  in  philosophical  matters  a 
competent  faculty  of  "thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it." 

If,  as  the  physical  properties  of  matter  seem  plainly  to  show,  there  is  no  actual 
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Hence' the  assigning  of  a  day  to  eacli  of  the  six  works  enu- 
merated, on  any  such  principle  as  has  been  suggested,  even 
if  done  with  special  view  to  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
would  be  quite  as  real  a  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  Sabbatical 
observance  of  the  seventh  day,  as  the  attributing  a  cessation 
from  work  to  Grod,  which,  after  the  manner  of  God's  work, 
could  have  had  no  real  existence  at  all,  his  work  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  perpetual  rest,  and  his  rest  a  perpetual  work.  And 
even  if  no  mention  of  days  had  been  made  at  all,  the  six-fold 
partition  into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  entire  material 
creation  naturally  resolves  itself  would  have  afforded  as  real  a 
ground  of  enforcing  a  seventh  day's  rest,  after  six  days'  work, 
as  the  enumeration  of  what,  according  to  the  preponderating 
opinion  of  the  reconcilers  of  Moses  with  modern  science,  were 
really  not  days  at  all,  but  indefinite  periods — periods  of  vast  and 
unequal  extent,  not  separated  from  one  another  by  any  clear 
distinguishing  mark,  but  running  on  in  an  unbroken  lapse  of 
ages,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  decided  break  of  continuity 
in  the  gradual  transition  of  the  works  of  creation  from  one 
condition  to  another.  These  lengthened  spaces  of  time,  not 
distinguishable  by  recurring  epochs  of  uniform  and  equable 
])eriodicity,  are  really  only  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  the 
successive  operations,  which,  as  such,  in  any  order  of  succession, 
can  only  be  resolved  into  six,  to  correspond  with  the  six  days' 
works  of  Moses,  by  the  most  forced  and  arbitrary  suppositions, 
diversified  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  different  interpreters. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  narrative  itself, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  second  chapter,  presents 
ample  indications — indications  observed  by  interpreters  of  all 

contact  between  its  ultimate  particles,  or  points  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  into 
whichever  of  these  it  may  be  resolvable,  these  ultimate  particles  or  points  must 
mutually  operate  through  a  real  vacuum.  Hence  all  the  operations  of  matter  would 
be  involved  in  the  inconceivable  absurdity  Newton  speaks  of,  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  constant  action  of  an  immaterial  agent.  At  any  rate,  the  continued  will 
of  God  that  things  should  go  on  to  act  in  their  settled  laws  and  order,  is  as  much  his 
immediate  operation,  as  the  will  that  they  should  begin  to  exist  and  act  was  at  their 
first  creation. 
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ages — that  it  was  jiot  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  strictly  literal 
and  historical  acceptation.  The  fact  that  such  indications  are 
afforded  suffices  to  repel  any  imputation  of  deception,  as  involved 
in  the  use  of  it  to  enforce  on  the  Israelites  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

XII.  If  the  views  now  put  forward  be  correct,  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  ceases  to  be  the  occasion  of  anxiety  to  the 
advocates  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  attack 
on  the  part  of  unbelievers.  We  may  fearlessly  allow  Science  to 
pursue  her  course  in  a  province  wholly  different  from  that  with 
which  revelation  is  concerned  ;  and  our  views  of  the  authenticity 
or  genuineness  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  or  its  Divine 
inspiration,  will  be  formed  solely  on  considerations  afforded  by 
an  enlightened  criticism  and  an  honest  interpretation  of  the 
testimonies  on  which  its  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
rests,  together  with  a  due  estimate  of  the  weight  to  be  attached 
to  such  testimonies.  For  the  result  of  such  a  criticism  and 
weighing  of  evidences  there  is  no  need  of  fear.  There  is  every 
cause  to  fear  for  the  consequences  of  forced  interpretations  and 
multiplied  hypotheses  to  effect  what,  after  all,  must  be  but  a 
conjectural  and  provisional  reconciliation  between  the  ever  pro- 
gressing results  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  statements  of 
a  document  written,  as  far  as  human  authorship  is  concerned, 
in  total  ignorance  of  such  discoveries  as  science  has  recently  made, 
and  primarily  for  a  people  who  lived  ages  before  those  discoveries 
were  dreamed  of.  To  suppose  that  because,  as  we  firmly  believe, 
the  spirit  of  inspiration  presided  over  the  composition  of  this 
document,  it  must,  contrary  to  what  we  find  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Bible,  anticipate  the  discoveries  of  future  ages  in  a 
province  wholly  foreign  to  that  with  which  revelation  is  properly 
concerned,  would,  as  has  been  already  shown,  be  contrary  to  all 
antecedent  probability.  It  would  also,  as  we  have  seen,  render 
its  statements  subjectively  false  to  the  people  of  its  own  and 
many  succeeding  ages,  who  could  not  possibly  understand  them 
in  their  true  sense,  and  who  have,  in  fact,  up  to  nearly  the 
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present  day,  understood  them  in  a  sense  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  modern  revelations  of  science.  And  this  would  have  been 
done  in  the  interest  of  some  favoured  age  of  scientific  activity,  the 
present  alone,  of  course,  being  deemed  worthy  of  such  a  privilege; 
while  beyond  this  favoured  age,  if  its  supposed  discoveries  should 
in  turn  be  superseded  by  more  extended  inductions  and  larger 
views  of  physical  operations  past  and  present,  the  narrative 
must  again  become  similarly  untrue  to  all  future  readers,  as 
such  a  narrative  must  necessarily  be  to  the  readers  of  any  ;ige 
either  subjectively  or  actually,  according  as  its  statements 
might  be  conformed  to  actual  truth  as  yet  undiscovered,  or  to 
the  existing  imperfect  or  mistaken  views  of  nature  which  the 
men  of  any  age  have  formed  for  themselves.  "While  such  an 
anticipation  of  scientific  conclusions  would  be  thus  not  only 
beforehand  imlikely,  but  practically  useless,  except  for  the 
scientific  men  of  some  particular  age,  those  very  scientific 
men  in  general,  in  whose  interest  this  anticipation  of  their 
investigations  is  supposed  to  have  been  made,  are  only  likely  to 
be  disgusted  by  the  futile  attempts  that  have  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  show  the  conformity  of  the  sacred  narrative  with  their 
discoveries.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  stake  the  character  of 
the  Bible  at  large,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  inspiration,  on 
such  futile  attempts,  and  such  forced  and  shifting  interpretations 
of  this  portion  of  it.  The  least  evil  likely  to  result  from  perse- 
vering in  such  attempts  is  the  abandoning  altogether  of  this 
particular  portion  as  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  its 
relegation  to  the  ranks  of  apocryphal  and  supposititious  writings. 
The  foregoing  attempt  to  withdraw  the  passage  entirely  from 
the  operation  of  such  efforts  is  made  in  the  hope  of  contributing 
to  maintain  this  noble  representation  of  the  Genesis  of  Creation 
in  its  time-honoured  and  hallowed  place,  as  the  sublime  and 
befitting  Exordium  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 


^**  Before  passing  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  will  be 
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well  to  subjoin  one  or  two  remarks  on  a  few  expressions  in  this 
passage,  for  the  most  part  not  already  noticed,  which  in  some 
measure  bear  on  the  foregoing  discussion. 

Gen.  i.  1.  The  word  n^^X^nlD,  commonly  rendered  "  In  the 
beginning,"  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  discussion,  especially 
amongst  the  earlier  interpreters.  It  would  be  useless  to  state 
the  several  opinions  that  have  been  given  of  its  meaning  ;  but 
that  of  Philo  may  be  instanced,  as  it  falls  in  with  views  already 
set  out  in  full.  In  his  work,  Ilepl  Koa/jiOTroua'i,  he  first 
remarks,  in  respect  to  the  six  days,  that  God  had  no  need  of 
time  for  the  jDerformance  of  his  works,  which  would  be  accom- 
plished instantly  on  his  commanding,  or  even  willing  them  to 
be ;  but  that  things  having  once  been  made,  required  orderly  ar- 
rangement, and  that  nuniber  is  akin  to  order, — Toi'i  <ycvo/xevoi<i 
eSet  rd^eci)^,  rd^ec  B^dpLO/xo^  oiKelov.  After  discussing  this  and 
other  particulars,  he  comes  to  the  question, — Why  it  is  said  that 
God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ev  dp^rj  ?  and  he  says  that 
this  cannot  mean  the  kind  of  beginning  some  suppose,  tt]v  Kara 
')(p6vov,  inasmuch  as  time  did  not  exist  before  the  world,  but 
either  began  with  it,  or  after  its  creation.  If  then,  he  says, 
"  the  beginning  "  is  not  to  be  understood  in  respect  of  time,  it 
is  probably  to  be  understood  in  regard  to  number, — el  Z'up-)(r]  /jlt] 
irapaXa/x/Sdverat  ravvv  rj  Kara  '^povov,  gIko'^  dv  elr)  firjvveadat  rr)V 
KardpiOixov.  Thus  in  his  view  the  heavens  and  the  earth  stand 
first  in  numerical  order,  at  the  head  of  a  classified  enumeration 
of  created  things. 

Maimonides  takes  a  difierent  view  of  the  meaning.  He  says 
that  a  beginning  is  spoken  of  in  respect  to  something  of  which 
it  is  the  beginning,  or  which  commences  with  it,  though  it  does 
not  precede  it  in  time.  Hence  the  word  Renhith  is  used,  which 
is  derived  from  Ronh,  a  head,  this  being,  in  regard  to  position, 
the  beginning,  or  first  part  of  living  things.  The  world,  he,  like 
Philo,  says,  was  not  created  in  the  beginning  in  regard  of  time, 
as  time  itself  is  of  the  number  of  created  things.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression Bcroihith  is  adopted,  in  which  the  proposition  S  is  Beih 
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vasts  xm  iiisfnimrnfi,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  In, 
or  with,  a  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, — an 
explanation  suited  to  indicate  the  newness  of  the  world. ^  Plainly 
he  takes  the  word  in  its  indefinite  form  as  without  the  article, 
and  supposes  the  meaning  to  be  that  the  world  was  not  eternal, 
but  had  a  beginning, — a  sense  which  we  have  already  seen, 
p,  37,  was  attributed  to  it  by  Origen,  namely,  qiidd  ex  certo 
tempore  creata  sunt  omnia  qiia>.  cidentur.  The  two  particulars,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  which  are  essential  to  the  explanation  of 
Maimonides,  and  are  plainly  implied  in  his  words,  are  that  the 
beginning  meant  by  Reskitli  is  the  early  or  commencing  part 
of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  beginning,  and  that  the  beginning 
here  spoken  of  is  to  be  understood  indefinitely  as  a  beginning. 
This  it  was  not  easy  to  express  in  the  Latin  of  Buxtorf's 
translation ;  but  it  is  manifestly  implied. 

Dr.  M'Caul,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  200,  lays  great  stress  on  this 
absence  of  the  article,  as  the  word  is  written  with  the  Masoretic 
vocalisation.  He  says,  "  Here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
Reshith,  the  Hebrew  word  for  '  beginning,'  is  in  the  original 
without  the  definite  article.  The  antiquity  and  correctness 
of  this  reading  are  proved  by  the  Septuagint,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac  versions.  The  uniformity  of  the  reading,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  had  been  preserved  for  centuries — notwithstanding 
the  natural  temptation  to  supply  the  article — testify  that  there 
was  an  uniform  traditional  meaning  attached  to  it,  different 
from  that  possible,  if  the  word  had  the  article."  The  absence 
of  the  article  is  no  doubt  singular,  as  the  only  other  instance 
where  the  word  has  not  a  pronominal  suffix,  or  a  genitive  after 
it  to  which  it  transfers  the  article  when  it  will  bear  it,  and  yet 

1  Scito  ante  omnia,  quod  clifFerentia  magna  sit  inter  Primum  et  Principium.  Nam 
Prvuipium  dicitur  de  re,  cujus  est  principium,  vel  cum  qua  incipit,  licet  tempore  illam 
non  prajcedat ;  veriim  Prinnim  dicitur  proprie  de  eo  tatilCim  quod  tempore  pnecedat. 
De  Principio  autem  docet  vocabulum  Rcsclnth,  quod  derivatur  a  liosch  Caput,  quod 
situs  ratione  principium  est  animantiuni.  Mundus  non  creatus  est  in  Principio 
tempdrali  (temporis)  sicuti  declaravimus ;  tempus  enim  est  ex  numero  creaturarum. 
Ideo  dicitur,  Bcreschith  creavit  Deus;  ubi  prispositio  inseparabilis  3  Beth  est  Beth 
vasis  seu  instrumenti :  et  vera  illius  loci  exp^sitio  est  hajc  :  In  principio  creavit  l)em 
super iora  et  inferiora  :     Expositio  conveniens  novitati  Mundi.    More  iS  ebocliini,  iii.  30. 
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wants  the  article  itself  as  here,  is  Is.  xlvi.  10.  And  there  the 
absence  of  it  is  probably  due  to  the  poetical  character  of  the 
composition.  He  supposes  the  absence  of  the  article  here 
renders  it  equivalent  to  the  T^DIpl  by  which  Onkelos  represents 
it,  the  meaning  being  in  antiquities,  in  former  times,  or  as  Dr. 
M'Caul  will  have  it,  on  account  of  the  abstract  form  of  the  word, 
in  anteriority;  the  design  of  this  form  of  expression  having  been, 
as  he  thinks,  to  avoid  any  reference  to  the  order  in  which  things 
were  created.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  ab- 
stract in  its  form,  this  word  is  always  used  in  a  concrete  sense, 
as  Maimonides  teaches  us  above,  to  denote  the  earlier  part  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  year,  a  series  of  events,  a  person's  life,  or  the  produce 
of  the  ground.  Though  it  has  a  seeming  abstract  use  in  Isaiah 
xlvi.  10 — "Declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,"  n''£i^X'lZ? 
n^inX — yet  even  here  the  sense  is  really  concrete.  As  nnHNt 
does  not  mean  simply  posterior  time,  but  the  events  of  a  future 
time,  the  latter  part  of  the  history  referred  to,  so  Reshith  even 
here  denotes  the  earlier  part.  If  the  word  in  Gen.  i.  1  had 
the  article,  it  would  denote  the  earlier  part  of  the  world's 
existence ;  without  it,  the  acceptation,  as  a  note  of  simple 
anterior  duration,  is  quite  conjectural.  And  it  was  probably 
this  which  made  Aquila,  a  Jew  by  birth,  who  professed  to 
translate  with  scrujiulous  exactness,  render  the  word  by  the 
expression  already  mentioned,  iv  KecjiaXalo),  in  one  sum.  Re- 
garding the  unusual  manner  in  which  the  word  is  employed  as 
indicating  an  unusual  signification,  he  had  this  not  infrequent 
signification  of  the  concrete  J^N*1  in  Hebrew,  which  appears  as 
tJ^X"!  in  the  Chaldee  of  Dan.  vii.  1,  to  suggest  a  like  meaning 
for  Bereshith  here.  Translating  thus  according  to  the  abstract 
form  of  the  word,  and  without  the  definite  article,  we  should 
render  it,  "  In  a  totality  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
And  it  may  have  been  with  an  allusion  to  this  passage,  similarly 
understood,  that  the  son  of  Sirach,  in  a  sentence  already  quoted, 
and  so  much  relied  on  by  some  of  the  writers  whose  notions 
have  been  laid  before  the  reader,  said,  6  i^wv  eh  alwva  eKTiae  rd, 
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TTcivra  KOLvfj,  tlie  adverb  Koivfj  being  used  in  tbe  sense  of 
conjointly. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  absence  of  the 
article  from  Berenhith  is  purely  traditional.  The  word  without 
the  vowel  points  gives  no  indication  whether  it  should  be  read 
with  or  without  it.  But  while  Dr.  M'Caul  correctly  speaks  of 
the  indefinite  reading  as  traditional,  he  is  wrong  in  citing  the 
eV  cip-)(ri  of  the  LXX.  as  an  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tradi- 
tion. The  forms  o-tt'  ap)(f]<i,  iv  apxij,  e'f  ^PX^^>  '^^'^^  ^PX^^^  used 
as  adverbs,  habitually  reject  the  article,  as  ap-)(y}v  by  itself  also 
sometimes  does.  Hence,  even  if  the  LXX.  had  read  the  Hebrew 
with  the  article,  they  would  as  naturally  have  used  iv  apxu  with- 
out it,  as  if  they  had  supposed  it  absent  from  the  Hebrew. 
We  may,  therefore,  take  the  LXX.  as  probably  representing 
the  definite  reading,  from  their  rendering  by  ctpxh>  ^^^^  Aquila 
as  following  the  indefinite  reading,  and  so  adopting  a  different 
sense  of  the  word  D.e!<li'iih.  Grotius  translates  as  if  the  first 
clause  was  the  prolaHk  and  the  second  the  apodo>ih  of  a  compound 
sentence  :  "  When  first  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  earth  was  without  form  and  void."  But  the  position  of  the 
noun  before  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  negatives  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  to  be  thus  connected  with  the  first. 

The  use  of  the  particle  dlt,  as  a  sign  of  the  accusative,  pre- 
fixed to  the  words  "  heavens  "  and  "earth  "  in  this  verse,  and 
to  so  many  other  of  the  objects  of  creation  in  this  account,  may, 
perhaps,  be  not  without  significance  here,  though  possibly  often 
employed  in  cases  where  it  can  add  no  force  to  the  expression. 
This  particle,  in  its  primitive  meaning,  denotes  the  very  ex- 
istence of  that  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  whence  the  word  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  is  used  not  only  as  an  accusative, 
but  as  the  subject  to  a  neuter  or  passive  verb.  Thus  Fuerst, 
in  his  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  says  it  is  properly  a 
substantive,  denoting  "  exkteuce,  being,  essence,  bodijJ'  Hence 
it  gives  the  article  to  the  word  following,  even  when  that 
would  else  be  indefinite,  as  governing  it  in  the  construct  state. 
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Instances  of  this  frequently  occur ;  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  discuss  this  matter  more  fully  hereafter,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on  it  here. 

Another  word  occurs  in  this  verse  which  never,  at  least  in  the 
singular  number,  has  the  article  prefixed.  The  deep  or  abyss, 
Dinn,  has  thus  the  character  of  a  proper  name,  which  the  word 
probably  originally  was,  representing  the  personal  Chaos  of  the 
ancients.  Here,  however,  it  appears  as  a  part  of  the  created 
heavens  and  earth.  The  divine  influence  which  moves  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  whether  expressing  an  immediate  agency  of 
God,  or  a  physical  wind  produced  by  him,  is  also  without  the 
article.  Thus  the  D^H /J^  flT)  here  mentioned  is  not  the  personal 
Spirit  of  God,  as  in  that  case  the  article  would  have  passed  over 
to  Elohim,  which  takes  the  article  regularly  when  governed  in 
staf.  constr.  by  a  definite  noun. 

The  form  of  the  verb  nn^H  in  the  clause,  "  the  earth  was 
without  form  and  void,"  seems  opposed  to  the  notion  that,  after 
a  first  orderly  creation,  the  relics  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
rocks,  the  earth  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  confusion,  out  of 
which  the  present  order  of  things  was  produced  by  a  new 
creation.  Dr.  M'Caul,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  208,  seems  to  favour 
this  notion.  He  says,  "If  D.ithius's  translation,  'The  earth  had 
become  desolation  and  emptiness,'  be  correct,  it  would  follow 
that  this  was  not  the  earth's  original  state."  In  a  note  he  says 
that  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  several  times  in  this 
chapter  the  same  verb  has  the  force  of  ^ivoyuai,  fio.  But  surely 
the  pluperfect  tense,  had  become,  could  only  denote  some  time 
previous  to  the  only  particular  already  mentioned,  namely,  the 
creation  itself;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  subsequent  reduction  to 
a  state  of  desolation  would  be  properly  expressed  by  a  future  with 
the  vna  conversive.^  Plainly  the  natural  meaning  is  that  the 
state  described  by  the  words  tohii  vaboha  was  simultaneous  with 

*  ^fr.  J.  J.  Stewa'-t  Perowne  has  also  just  shewn  in  a  vry  satisfactory  manner  the 
invalidity  of  Dr.  Pusey's  reiisons  for  adopuui^  tins  int-,^rpretation,  in  the  "  (Joutem- 
porary  lieview,"  No.  I ,  Art.  ''  Dr.  Puscy  -^n  i)?vic]  the  Prophet." 
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the  creation  itself  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This  state  was 
not  one  of  desolation  produced  by  destruction,  but  by  the 
negation  of  light,  and  of  the  living  things  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth.  Hence  the  LXX.  render  the  words  toha  vahoJta  by  doparo'? 
Kol  dKaTa(rKevaaTo<i.  In  whatever  way  the  light  and  the  other 
creatures  came  into  existence,  however  the  vegetable  and  animal 
creatvires  were  produced,  whether  simultaneously  or  progres- 
sively, by  development  or  independently,  in  a  long  period  or  a 
momentary  space  of  time,  plainly  in  the  order  of  things  the  earth 
itself  was  prior  to  the  creatures  upon  it,  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
the  light  proceeding  from  them  whether  by  emanation  or  by 
transmitted  motion.  The  same  creative  power  which  brought 
the  heavens  and  earth  into  existence  was  needed  to  superadd  to 
them  the  light,  the  plants,  and  the  animals  by  which  they  are 
occupied.  Thus,  in  this  striking  and  highly  dramatic  repre- 
sentation there  is  an  historic  basis  even  in  regard  to  time,  as  we 
have  already  seen  there  is  in  respect  to  the  six  days'  work, 
however  different  that  relation  to  time  may  have  been  from  the 
orderly  progress  of  events  as  represented  by  the  operations  of 
successive  days. 

(v.  6.)  The  J|^''p"l,  expanse  or  firmament  of  v.  6,  we  have  treated 
as  denoting  the  atmosphere.  A  difficulty  has  been  felt  in 
understanding  it  thus,  from  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  have  trans- 
lated the  word  by  aTepeco/xa,  this  rendering  having  in  turn 
become  the  firmamcntum  of  the  Vulgate ;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  a  solid  sphere,  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  supported,  was  thus  expressed.  But  the  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  a  misconception  of  what  the  LXX.  intended  by 
arepeco/jia.  They  certainly  did  understand  something  solid ; 
but  it  was  solid  in  the  mathematical  sense  of  the  word,  as 
expressed  regularly  by  the  adjective  (Tr€p€o<3  denoting  the  pos- 
session of  the  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
or  height,  and  opposed  to  a  mere  surface.  Here  the  word 
a-Tepecofia  signifies  an  expanse  spread  into  these  three  dimensions, 
as  distinguished  from  the  face  of  the  waters  previously  men- 
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tloned.  For  thus  understanding  the  aTepeco/xa  of  the  LXX.  we 
have  the  authority  of  another  Alexandrian  Jew.  Philo,  Ilepl 
KoafMOTToua'i,  tells  us  that,  as  the  first  and  most  excellent  part 
of  the  world,  the  Creator  made  the  heavens,  which  he  properly 
called  (Trepeco/xa,  as  being  corporeal ;  for  body  is  naturally  solid, 
as  having  three  dimensions,  the  notion  of  a  solid  or  body  being 
nothing  else  but  what  is  extended  in  every  direction.  Properly, 
therefore,  the  corporeal  and  sensible,  as  contrasted  with  the  in- 
corporeal and  mental,  is  called  crreoeco/xa — Kal  irpwrov  aurov  tcov 
fiepwv,  0  8r]  Kal  irdvTwv  apiarov,  eiroUi  rov  ovpavov  b  Arj/j.iovp'yo^, 
ov  €TV/jLa}<;  arepeco/xa  TrooarjyopevKev,  are  aco/jbariKOP  ovra'  to  yap 
(TMfia  ^icrec  arepeov,  OTLirep  Kal  rpL-)(r}  Stcicrrarov.  arepeou  Se  koI 
crco/xaro?  evvoia  rt?  krepa  irXrjv  to  iravrrj  Siecrri^Ko^i ;  elKorwi  ovv 
avTLTLde\<i  TOO  voTjTO)  Kal  dacofidro)  top  aladrjTOV  Kal  acojxaToecSrj, 
TovTov  arepeai/jba  eKoXeaev.  The  Vulgate  rendering  of  firma- 
mentum  is  due,  of  course,  to  this  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  arepecDixa  as  thus  used  by  the  LXX. 

{v.  14.)  It  has  been  alleged  that  in  verse  14  there  is  a  change 
of  tense  in  the  second  verb,  intended  to  hinder  the  notion  that 
the  sun  had  not  been  created  previously.^  This  is  an  instance 
of  the  means  by  which  the  difficulties  attending  the  prevalent 
mode  of  interpretation  are  got  over,  whether  due  to  imperfect 
knowledge,  or  the  necessity  of  making  some  desperate  effort. 
In  the  description  of  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  com- 
mand respecting  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  is  no  such  change 
of  tense.  The  work  succeeds  the  command  in  its  due  historical 
sequence  according  to  the  manner  of  representation  adopted 
throughout,  the  sequence  being  properly  expressed  by  the  use 
of  the  future  with  the  conversive  vau.  The  change  of  tense 
is  only  in  the  Divine  command.     The  first  verb  is  in  the  future 

^  Thus  a  writer  in  the  Athenceum  for  October  7,  186.5,  signing  himself  "  A  Suffolk 
Incumbent,"  says,—"  In  the  first  cha])ter  of  Genesis,  the  Seventy  have  done  us  a 
serious  mischief,  'i'hcy  have  made  the  Bible  square  with  their  own  views,  and  as 
their  views  were  ours  till  lately,  we  have  followed  in  their  wnke,  and  done  the  same  ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  we  make  the  sun  and  moon  begin  to  serve  for  days  and 
years  only  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  original  Bible  changes  the  teuse  here  to  assure 
us  that  this  had  been  so  before." 
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jussive,  "  Let  there  be  light."  Then  the  succeeding  verbs, 
as  commonly  takes  place  in  jussive  and  predictive  sentences,  are 
in  the  preterite  with  the  vau  conversivum  2ircteriti.  These  verbs, 
thus  connected,  cannot  have  a  pluperfect  sense.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  translate  "  Let  there  be  lights,  and  let  them  have 
been,"  etc.,  the  latter  verbs  denoting  time  already  passed  ;  and 
to  limit  the  command  to  the  first  clause  of  v.  14,  making  the 
remainder  historical,  is  plainly  rendered  impossible  by  the  final 
clause  of  v.  15,  "and  it  was  so,"  apart  from  all  grammatical 
considerations. 

{v.  19.)  The  V'^V  of  this  verse  plainly  includes  all  the  living 
creatures  of  the  waters,  being  divided  in  v.  20  into  DySnil,  and 
the  living  thing  Jlb^O'^n.  The  former  denotes  the  greater  sea- 
monsters,  the  latter  those  creatures  which  being  smaller  have  a 
creeping  motion.  The  word  sheretz  is  applied  also  to  animals  that 
go  on  the  belly  on  land,  while  in  Lev.  xi.  10  it  is  applied,  as  here, 
to  creatures  that  live  in  the  waters.  Plainly  it  is  the  similarity 
in  the  manner  of  moving,  with  a  wavy  or  serpentine  action  of 
the  body,  that  gives  rise  to  the  double  use  of  the  word,  while 
the  signification  Avhich  the  verb  V^p  has,  to  swarm  or  produce 
abundantly,  is  plainly  derived  from  the  abundant  offspring  of 
such  creatures,  the  numerous  fry  of  fishes,  or  young  of  worms, 
being,  perhaps,  the  chief  ground  of  this  use  of  the  word.  It  is 
employed  here  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration,  which  cannot  be 
preserved  in  a  translation  without  departing  from  the  sense  of 
either  the  verb  or  the  noun.^ 

As  the  waters  produced  these  creatures  as  if  by  spontaneous 
generation,  so  a  like  manner  of  production,  which  indeed  is  that 
represented  in  the  case  of  the  living  things  generally  down  to 
man,  is  manifestly  implied  in  the  parallel  clause  of  v.  19, — 
"  Let  the  flying  thing  fly  along  the  face  of  the  expanse  of 
heaven."      This   manner   of  spontaneous   production   of  each 

'  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pentateuch  Critically  Examined,  Pt.  v.  p.  197, 
translates — "Let  the  waters  swarin  with  swarming  things."  Swarming  is  here 
incorrect. 
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creature  from  its  proper  element  is  quite  different,  at  any  rate 
as  regards  tlie  fowl,  from  the  manner  of  tlie  formation  of  these 
out  of  the  ground,  together  with  the  other  land  animals,  as 
represented  in  ch.  ii. 

{v.  26.)  The  plural  form  of  the  words  "  Let  us  make  man"  is 
not  due  to  the  plural  form  of  Elohim,  since  a  like  maimer  of 
expression  is  adopted  in  connexion  with  Jehovah  in  xi.  7. 
Unless  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  had  been  fully  and 
distinctly  made  known,  to  indicate  anything  like  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead  would  have  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  this  passage,  as  designed  to  counteract  poly- 
theistic notions.  Indeed,  Elohim  being  treated  as  one,  with  a 
singular  verb,  the  plural  in  "Let  us  make"  could  only  naturally 
have  arisen  from  the  tendency,  when  one  takes  counsel  with 
himself,  to  imagine  a  double  personality,  as  being  both  speaker 
and  spoken  to.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  naturally 
caused  Christian  writers  to  look  for  another  cause. 

(y.  27.)  The  absence  of  the  article  from  the  word  "  image," 
in  V.  27,  has  already  been  noticed,  as  indicating  a  less  absolute 
likeness  to  God  than  the  word  used  definitely  might  be  thought 
to  express.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  fact  the  word 
in  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  has  an  article  prefixed.  This 
seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been  only  accidental.  In  all 
cases  where  the  word  occurs,  it  is  either  naturally  used  in  an 
indefinite  sense,  or  it  has  a  pronominal  suffix,  or  there  is  some 
other  grammatical  reason  for  its  not  having  the  article.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  it  never  happens  to  have  the  article  prefixed  in 
any  instance  of  its  occurrence,  in  no  way  destroys  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  without  it  in  this  place.^ 

*  Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  done  good  serrice  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  his  "  Eclipse 
of  Faith,"  in  the  number  of  "  Good  Words"  for  May  1865,  says,  in  reference  to  the 
recently  discovered  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  man, — "  I  by  no  means  deny  that 
there  maij  have  been  (for  aught  you  and  I  know),  and  it  may  be  hereafter  proved  that 
there  was,  a  species  of  animal  amidst  the  numberless  varieties  that  have  appeared, 
still  more  like  man,  than  any  of  the  existing  ape  tribes ;  more  like  him  in  general 
organisation,  and  with  keener  instincts  and  more  intelligence  than  any  of  those  tribes 
now  possess ;  and  vet  not  man, — having  none  of  man's  higher  intellectual,  nor  a 
vestige  of  his  distinctive  moral  endowments."      The  respected  writer  might  have 
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(v.  28-30.)  The  very  wide  generality  in  wMcli  all  the  creatures 
are  described  in  this  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  general 
absence  of  everything  temporary,  local,  or  in  anywise  particular, 
would  render  the  restriction  of  mankind  to  vegetable  food, 
commonly  supposed  to  be  indicated  in  these  verses,  and  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  commencement  of  ch.  ix.,  quite  out  of 
place  and  character.  Such  a  temporary  and  merely  positive 
restriction,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  characteristic  generality 
of  description  that  prevails  throughout,  has  really  no  existence> 
whether  these  verses  be  considered  by  themselves,  or  compared 
with  the  reference  to  them  in  ch.  ix.  The  unlimited  grant  of 
"dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth," 
clearly  implies  man's  natural  right  to  employ  these  creatures 
for  all  the  uses  to  which  he  can  possibly  turn  them  in  accordance 
with  his  own  nature.  The  principal  and  most  general  uses  to 
which  man  thus  turns  the  living  creatures  are  for  carriage, 
clothing  and  food,  the  omnivorous  nature  of  man  making 
animal  food  as  proper  to  him  as  any  other  kind  of  diet.  Indeed 
there  is  no  general  and  important  use  to  which  the  fish  of  the 
sea  can  be  turned  except  for  food.  If,  therefore,  i\  28  stood 
alone,  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  grant  for  food  was  included 
in  the  imiversal  dominion  which  it  conveys  without  any  re- 
striction whatsoever.  But  if  we  consider  attentively  the  succeed- 
ing verses,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  grant  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  for  food  to  man,  in  v.  29,  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to 
V.  28,  but  as  an  addition  to  it,  the  contrast  being  not  between 
these  two  verses,  but  between  v.  29  and  v.  30.  Besides  the 
dominion  over  all  living  things  for  all  uses,  food  no  less  than 

perceived  tliat  in  thus  imagining  a  class  of  animals  exactly  suited  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  the  case  he  has  to  establish,  he  is  supplying  the  missing  link,  the 
absence  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  difBculties  in  the  way  of  the  Darwinian 
or  development  theory,  to  which  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  opposed.  The 
probabilities  are  that  an  approximation  to  man's  mental  endowments  would  be 
attended  with  some  approach  also  to  his  moral  nature,  faint  traces  of  which  have 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  perceptible  in  certain  of  the  lower  animals.  The  views 
put  forward  in  this  work  render  us  indifferent  to  all  such  speculations  or  possible 
discoveries. 
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others,  man  receives,  by  virtue  of  liis  superior  intelligence  and 
of  Lis  ability  to  till  the  ground,  grain  and  other  fruits  capable 
of  cultivation  ;  while  to  the  inferior  animals  only  the  green  herb 
as  naturally  produced  is  given.  And  as  this  last  verse  does  not, 
of  course,  exclude  the  animal  food  of  carnivorous  animals,  so 
neither  does  the  former  exclude  the  animal  food  of  man. 
Moreover,  throughout  this  account,  the  speaking,  and  naming, 
and  consulting  with  himself  in  words,  as  attributed  to  God,  can 
only  be  understood  of  God's  will  expressed  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  the  things  created.  Hence,  by  parity  of 
interpretation,  and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  character  in  the 
entire  piece,  we  can  only  understand  the  words  attributed  to 
God  in  these  verses  as  the  indications  of  his  will  expressed  in 
man's  nature,  which  as  truly  implies  the  right  to  animal  food  as 
to  vegetable.  So  far,  therefore,  as  these  verses  are  considered 
by  themselves,  they  give  no  countenance  to  this  supposed  re- 
striction. 

If,  however,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  restriction 
to  have  existed  in  these  verses  of  ch.  i.,  there  is  as  little  for 
thinking  that  its  previous  existence  is  implied  in  the  grant 
of  animal  food  made  in  ix.  3.  In  ix.  1  the  command  to  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  is  repeated  in  the  words  of  ch.  i.  Then 
the  command  to  subdue  and  have  dominion  over  all  living 
creatures  is  represented  by  a  promise  that  the  fear  of  man 
should  prevail  over  all  these  creatures,  with  the  additional 
clause,  "  Into  your  hand  they  have  been  given,"  'l^Hi.  This 
clause  makes  the  new  form  fully  equivalent  to  that  contained 
in  i.  28.  Then,  not  as  an  additional  grant,  joined  as  it  would 
probably  have  been  in  such  case  by  a  copulative,  but  as  if  an 
explanatory  addition,  without  a  conjunction,  God  adds,  "Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  as  green  herb 
I  have  given  you  all."  Now,  except  we  were  to  understand 
this  latter  clause  as  a  reference  to  i.  29,  it  woidd  give  no  colour 
to  the  supposition  of  a  previous  restriction.  But  if  we  turn  to 
ch.  i.,  we  find  that  the  green  herb,  2^^  p'!^^  was  not  mentioned 
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in  V.  29  at  all,  but  in  contrast  with  it  was  the  food  granted  in 
?;.  30  to  the  inferior  animals  ;  and  so  if  there  is  any  reference  at 
all,  it  must  be  to  this  latter  grant,  which  is  impossible.  The 
reference  being  thus  disproved,  the  supposition  of  a  previous 
restriction  falls  with  it.  The  whole  is  only  a  renewal  of  the 
original  grant.  But  there  is  a  special  reason  for  mentioning 
the  use  of  animal  food  here,  namely,  that  the  restriction  from 
its  use  with  "  the  life,  which  is  the  blood,"  might  be  subjoined. 
The  grant  of  animal  food  is  here  expressly  mentioned,  instead 
of  being  merely  implied  as  before,  not  with  any  reference  to  the 
absence  of  a  previous  right  to  use  it,  but  with  a  view  to  a 
restriction  to  be  newly  introduced,  rendered  necessary,  perhaps, 
by  the  prevalence  of  savage  habits  in  the  use  of  animal  food 
degrading  to  human  nature,  and  tending  to  sanguinary  violence 
towards  men.  The  prevalent  notion,  therefore,  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  animal  food  before  the  deluge,  or  of  the  first  grant  of  it 
after  that  event,  has  no  real  foundation  in  the  first  and  ninth 
chapters.  The  seeming  coimtenance  which  exists  for  such  a 
supposition  vanishes  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  sacred 
text.i 

Ch,  II.  2.  The  first  verse  of  this  chapter  having  stated  that  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  with  their  inhabitants  were  completed, 
with  manifest  reference  to  the  previous  description  of  the  six 
days'  works,  and  the  second  verse  stating  that  God  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his  works,  the  intervening  clause, 
which  says  that  God  finished  his  works  which  he  had  made  on 
the  seventh  day,  has  caused  great  perplexity  to  interpreters. 
The  LXX.,  Samaritan  and  Syriac  present,  indeed,  a  difierent 

1  In  support  of  the  original  grant  of  the  use  of  flesh,  reference  may  be  made  to 
Rivetus,  Exercitationcs  in  Genesin,  1633,  p.  289,  and  to  Heidegger,  Rashe  Avoth, 
Exercit.  xv.  The  latter  mentions  as  authorities  in  favour  of  the  same  view,  amongst 
the  unreformed,  Cajetan,  F.  de  S.  Victoria,  Dc  Soto,  and  Vatabhis  ;  and  of  the  re- 
formed, Calvin,  PartEus,  J.  Capellus,  and  Bochart,  with  others.  The  follo^'ing  from 
Eivetus  may  be  quoted  with  advantage  : — Ciim  plena  dominatio  ipsi  concessa  fuisset, 
videtur  etiam  concedeudum,  potuisse  hominem  vesci  carnibus. — Quod  si  quis  qua'rat, 
cur  jam  hoc  loco  (scil.  Gen.  ix.  3)  illius  rei  mentio  fiat.''  Eespondeo,  id  factum  ideo 
fuisse,  quia  Deus  voluit  legem  sancire  de  sanguine  et  suffocato  non  comedendo,  qua; 
cCim  exceptio  fuerit  apposita  concessioni  generali,  prius  voluit  concessionem  illam 
repcterc,  ut  mclitis  intelligeretur  seqnens  prohibitio. 
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reading,  the  sixth,  whicli,  however,  has  probably  been  produced 
by  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  Hebrew  reading.  Keil  has 
suggested  that  the  resting  and  blessing  the  seventh  day  were 
themselves  the  completing  intended,  these  latter  clauses  being 
explanatory  of  the  former.  This  is  a  hard  way  of  under- 
standing the  words,  which  may  be  explained  in  a  simpler 
manner  by  supposing  the  word  finished  in  this  place  to 
have  the  same  signification  as  in  Daniel  ix.  24, — "to  finish 
the  transgression," — where  the  same  verb,  with  a  simple 
accusative,  is  used  likewise.  In  this  latter  case,  the  finish-, 
ing  consisted  not  in  doing  the  last  act  of  transgression,  but 
in  causing  the  transgression  to  cease.  So  here  Joo  the 
finishing  of  God's  work  consists  in  ceasing  to  do  any  more. 
Nor  is  this  a  superfluous  addition  to  ?'.  1.  We  could  easily 
understand  the  works  of  the  six  days  to  have  been  completed, 
and  yet  God  to  have  proceeded  to  some  new  work  on  the  seventh. 
But  not  so  ;  the  six  days'  works,  the  heavens  and  earth  and  ail 
the  host  of  them  being  completed,  he  then,  on  the  seventh  day, 
finishes  all  his  works  by  doing  no  more.  The  completeness  of 
the  previous  enumeration,  as  embracing  all  the  works  of  the 
material  creation,  not  a  cessation  ab  operando,  is  what  is  thus 
taught  us.  And  this  is  further  implied,  not  only  in  the  word 
rendered  works,  which  denotes  the  things  done,  not  the  doing  of 
them,  but  also  by  the  pluperfect  verb  subjoined.  God  finished 
all  his  works  which  he  had  made,  not  was  making ;  they  were 
finished  by  his  doing  no  more,  and  so  he  rests,  and  in  like 
manner  bids  the  Children  of  Israel  rest  on  the  seventh  day. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  this  entire  passage  is 
distinguished  in  a  striking  manner  by  a  character  of  iteration. 
The  repetition  of  the  formula  "  And  God  said,"  of  the  phrase 
"  And  it  was  so,"  as  well  as  of  the  sentences  enumerating  the 
several  days,  and  the  recapitulation  of  the  several  works  of  crea- 
tion mentioned  in  the  divine  commands  in  the  subsequent  state- 
ments of  the  fulfilment  of  those  commands,  give  the  whole  piece 
the  air  of  the  tales  and  spoken  narratives  of  the   East,    and 
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indeed,  of  tlie  young  and  simple  everywhere.  This  character,  so 
like  the  ambages  of  storytellers,  may  have  been  adopted  with  a 
view  to  frequent  recitation.  It  also  seems  to  suggest,  and  may 
have  been  intended  to  indicate,  that  under  this  form — 


obscurum  verborum  ambage  novorum 
carmen — 


was  veiled  something  different  from  the  literal  and  historical 
acceptation  of  the  narrative,  as  it  presents  itself  at  first  to  our 
notice.  We  shall  have  to  remark  a  similar  character  of  itera- 
tion in  two  or  three  other  instances. 
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CHAPTER  II.  4.— IV. 

THE  GENERATIONS  OF  HEAVENS  AND  ElETH. 
I.  PARADISE  AND  THE  FALL. 

I.  In  reviewing  the  account  of  creation  presented  to  us 
in  the  document  which  is  prefixed  to  the  First  Book  of  Moses, 
and  which  forms  a  meet  introduction  not  only  to  that  book  but 
to  the  Sacred  Canon  at  large,  it  was  urged  that  one  could  not 
well  conceive  that  a  writer  engaged  in  setting  forth  a  strictly- 
literal  history  of  the  order  and  progress  of  creation  in  its  several 
steps  as  they  actually  took  place,  could  have  passed  from  this 
opening  portion  to  the  account  contained  in  the  second  chapter, 
as  a  continuous  part  of  the  same  narrative.  The  several  points 
of  disagreement  between  these  two  representations  of  events,  the 
same  in  part,  were  pointed  out,  and  adduced  in  evidence  of  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  supposition,  and  in  proof  that  both  at 
any  rate  were  not  intended  to  be  taken  as  literal  history.  Even 
if  we  supposed  the  two  accounts,  distinguished  from  one  another 
as  they  are  by  these  marks  of  disagreement,  to  have  proceeded 
from  different  authors,  and  either  one  or  both  to  have  been 
adopted  by  a  subsequent  writer  and  attached  to  his  own  work 
as  an  integral  part  of  it,  the  conclusion  would  be  the  same  as 
regards  the  light  in  which  such  a  later  writer  must  have  viewed 
the  documents,  and  the  sense  in  which  he  intended  them  to  be 
understood  in  thus  attaching  them  to  his  own  work  or  compila- 
tion. Indeed  it  may  be  looked  on  as  certain  that  a  writer,  who 
knew  these  two  accounts,  thus  inconsistent  with  one  another,  to 
have  proceeded  from  different  authors,  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  connecting  them  as  successive  parts  of  the  same  continuous 
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narrative.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  on  the  authority  of 
the  writer  who  had  thus  adopted  and  compiled  these  documents, 
and  not  of  their  original  authors,  that  they  would  have  in  such 
case  been  transmitted  to  us  as  parts  of  the  sacred  canon,  and 
claiming  the  same  reverence  that  is  due  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  work  to  which  they  are  attached.  However  these  state- 
ments originated,  they  have  come  to  us  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  for  the  present  enquiry  must 
be  treated  as  such.  If,  then,  a  writer  such  as  the  author  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis  must  have  been — one  who, 
if  he  was  not  Moses,  was  at  any  rate,  like  Moses,  ov')(^  6  tu^^wv 
dvrjp — if  such  a  writer  presents  successively  inconsistent  accounts 
of  the  same  events  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  as  different  versions 
of  the  same  events  according  to  different  authorities,  but  as 
alike  his  own  original  or  adopted  rejjresentations  of  the  facts, 
it  is  plain  that  he  intended  one  or  both  to  be  taken  in  a  sense 
not  strictly  historical,  at  least  as  regards  the  literal  acceptation 
of  their  statements.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  mere  compiler, 
if  all  were  put  together  by  a  subsequent  author,  and  of  the 
community  which  accepted  and  transmitted  the  whole  as  one 
authoritative  document.  It  is  only  the  finding  them  together 
by  those  who  are  possessed  with  the  notion  that  all  must  be 
strictly  literal  history,  that  has  led  to  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  statements,  or  caused  men  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  them,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
noticed  if  the  two  accounts  had  been  handed  down  as  separate 
and  unconnected  writings.  When,  however,  the  incompatability 
of  the  two  accounts  has  once  been  recognised,  while  they  are 
connected  together,  with  the  same  historical  form  in  kind  and 
degree,  and  without  any  expressed  indication  of  the  light  in  which 
either  was  intended  to  be  vieAved,  the  natural  conclusion  would 
be  that  both  were  intended  to  be  understood  in  the  same  non- 
historical  acceptation.  The  slight  indication  which  the  mere 
circumstance  of  its  priority  might  be  thought  to  afford,  in  favour 
of  the  strictly  historical  character  of  the  first,  is  neutralised  by 
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the  proofs  already  exhibited  at  length,  that  that  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  its  strictly  literal  and  historical  acceptation.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  analyse  the  second  document  with  the  view  to 
ascertain  if  it  affords  any  internal  evidence  of  the  light  in 
which  it  should  be  regarded,  whether  as  an  exact  and  Kteral 
history,  or  framed  on  some  principle  of  symbolical  repre- 
sentation. 

The  document  which  is  thus  to  form  the  principal  subject 
of  the  present  part  of  our  enquiry  extends  from  th«  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the  close 
of  the  third.  It  is  severed  from  the  preceding  portion  by  the 
regular  introductory  formula,  "  These  are  the  generations 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created."  It  has 
already  been  shewn  that  this  formula  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  sequel  and  connected  with  the  preceding  account  as  a 
recapitulatory  conclusion ;  and  it  may  be  added  to  what  was 
then  said,  that  it  is  not  the  generation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  the  active  sense  of  their  production,  the  generating 
of  them,  that  is  referred  to  in  these  words,  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  such  a  supposed  recapitulation.  It  is  the  genera- 
tions (nn/iri),^  the  products  derived  from  the  heavens  and 
earth  when  already  created,  that  these  words  denote,  and  the 
manner  of  their  production  which  is  represented.  And  this  is 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  that,  while  both  the  earthly 
material  from  which  the  animals  and  plants  were  formed,  and 
the  celestial  influences  employed  in  their  production  and  con- 

1  "The  words,  '  These  are^  the  tholedoth  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  they 
were  created'  form  the  heading  to  what  follows.  This  would  never  have  been 
disputed  had  not  preconceived  opinions  as  to  the  composition  of  Genesis  obscured  the 
Tision  of  commentators.  The  fact  that  in  this  passage  the  true  meaning  of  nn^in 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  an  appendix  to  what  precedes,  fully  decides  the 
question.  The  word  nn^lfl  "«vhich  is  only  used  in  the  plural,  and  neyer  occurs 
gxcept  in  the  construct  state  or  with  suffixes,  is  a  Eiphil  noun  from  "Tvin 
and  signifies  literally  the  generation  or  posterity  of  any  one,  then  the  development  of 
these  generations,  or  of  his  descendants  ;  in  other  words,  the  history  of  those  who  are 
begotten,  or  the  account  of  what  happened  to  them  and  what  they  performed.  In  no 
instance  whatever  is  it  the  history  of  the  birth  or  origin  of  the  person  named  in  the 
genitive,  but  always  the  account  of  his  family  and  life. — Keil,  Biblical  Commentarv 
vol.  i.,  pp.  70-1.     Edinburgh  :    T.  and  T.  Clark. 
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ducive  to  their  perpetuation,  are  implied  in  the  designation 
of  them  as  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  their 
production  was  not  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  or  natural  gene- 
ration, as  in  the  heathen  cosmogonies,  in  which  Heaven  and 
Earth  appear  as  the  personal  parents  of  all  other  creatures,  but 
was  owing  to  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Supreme  Creator, 
himself  the  maker  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  no  less  than  of 
the  generations  derived  from  them.  "  These  are  the  generations 
of  heavens  and  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  God  made  earth  and  heavens."  ^  And  while  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  are  thus  set  forth  as  Grod's  creatures,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  each  of  their  generations,  as  successively  described, 
it  is  the  same  Lord  God  that  is  the  operating  and  immediate 
agent  in  all. 

While  the  document  now  more  immediately  under  con- 
sideration is  thus  marked  off  from  the  preceding  portion,  which 
has  its  own  proper  recapitulation  in  the  commencing  verses 
of  the  second  chapter,  as  this  has  its  proper  introductory 
formula  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  and  while  it  is 
distinguished  in  the  entire  character  of  its  representations  from 

1  The  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  were  often  misled  by  their  ignorance  of  Hebrew 
into  mistakes  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  made.  Thus  St.  Augustine 
translates  ii.  4,  Hie  est  liber  creaturas  coeli  et  terrse,  cvim  factus  est  dies,  fecit  Deus 
coelum  et  terram.  This  is  founded  on  a  misreading  of  the  Greek ;  instead  of  reading 
as  the  Hebrew  requires, — '6re  eyfvero'  y  Vf^^pt}  fT^olrjffe  k.t.\,,  he  read — '6r€  iyfi/ero 
7)  vfj-^pa,  inolTiae  k.t.A.  By  this  mistaken  interpretation  he  confirms  the  notion, 
ah-eady  supported  on  other  grounds,  that  the  several  days  of  the  creative  week  were 
only  repetitions  of  the  one  first  day.  Nunc  certe  firmior  fit  ilia  sententia,  qua 
intelligitur  unum  diem  fecisse  Deum,  unde  jam  illi  sex  vel  septem  dies  unius  hujus 
repetitione  numerari  potuerint. — De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  V.  i.  I.  Such  are  the  traps  which 
are  laid  in  translations  for  those  who  cannot  refer  to  the  originals  from  which  they 
are  derived.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  "  earth  "  and  "  heavens  "  in  the  latter 
clause  are  without  the  article.  In  the  fii'st  clause  the  article  prefixed  to  these  words 
is  due  to  the  stai.  cotistr.  being  the  article  of  "  generations,"  and  is  only,  as  transferred 
to  "  heavens  "  and  "  earth,"  the  sign  of  the  genitive.  No  argument  can  therefore  be 
founded  on  the  absence  of  the  article  in  the  second  clause  and  its  presence  in  the  first, 
inasmuch  as  in  such  a  case  the  words  in  the  genitive  may  be  definite  or  indefinite 
according  to  circumstances.  As  there  is  ample  reason  in  other  respects  for  connecting 
the  two  clauses,  the  indefiniteness  of  the  words  in  the  latter  determines  their 
indefiniteness  in  the  former  also.  Tet  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  some 
critics,  whose  theories  require  the  connection  of  the  first  clause  with  the  preceding 
passage  as  its  recapitulatory  conclusion,  rely  on  the  existence  of  the  article  in  it, 
before  the  words  "  heavens  "  and  "  earth,"  and  its  absence  from  these  words  in  the 
second  clause. 
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the  account  of  the  creation  given  in  that  preceding  passage,  it 
is  also  distinguished  from  it  by  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the 
names  of  God  as  employed  throughout.  In  the  first  God  is 
exclusively  called  Elohim,  the  generic  term  for  Deity,  ex- 
pressing through  its  etymology  and  plural  form  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  powers  in  the  Godhead,  and  so  pecidiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  first  and  introductory  representation  of  the 
divine  operations  in  the  creation  of  the  world;  while  in  this 
second  account  of  creation,  and  throughout  the  entire  document 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  God  is  described  by  the  combination 
of  the  proper  name  Jehovah  and  the  generic  Elohim  in  every 
instance  in  which  the  narrator  speaks  in  his  own  person,  it 
being  only  in  the  case  of  interlocutors  represented  as  speak- 
ing that  the  simple  Elohim  appears.  God  being  represented  in 
this  narrative  in  a  highly  anthropomorphic  character,  and 
entering  into  personal  converse  with  the  newly  created  human 
pair,  a  proper  and  personal  name  would  seem  more  appropriate ; 
while  at  the  outset  of  a  narrative  describing  the  commencement 
of  things  it  would  also  not  be  inappropriate  to  signify  by  such 
a  combination  as  is  here  used,  that  Jehovah,  the  personal  agent 
in  the  transactions  recorded,  was  Elohim,  and  that  not  as  one  of 
many  Elohim,  but  as  the  one  only  God,  Jehovah  Elohim.  And 
this  would  be  the  more  natural,  if  the  author  was  as  yet  only 
proleptically  using  a  newly  introduced  substitute  for  the  proper 
name  or  names  that  had  previously  been  in  use,  as  some  sup- 
pose to  be  intimated  by  Exod.  vi.  3, — "  I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  imto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  by  El  Shaddai,  but 
(as  to)  my  name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known  to  them."  The  true 
meaning  of  this  passage  will  be  more  fully  discussed  on  another 
occasion ;  but  if,  as  is  probable,  it  does  not  indicate  the  first 
introduction  of  the  name,  it  plainly  does  introduce  it  with  new 
significance.  Its  import  was  then  fuUy  manifested,  and  if  the 
name  was  not  wholly  new,  it  was  revived  after  having  been  in 
abeyance.  This  seems  clear  from  the  enquiry  of  Moses,  by 
what  name  he  should  describe  to  the  people  the  Being  who  had 
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appeared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush,  and  by  the  reply,  "  I  am 
that  I  am,"  which,  in  the  fii'st  person,  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  name  Jehovah  in  the  third  person,  by  which  Moses  is 
presently  after  bid  to  announce  him  to  the  people.  However 
this  name  might  have  been  known  to  the  patriarchs,  nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  it  should  have  gone  out  of  use  amongst 
the  children  of  Israel  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  where, 
as  we  find  by  Joshua  xxiv.  14,  they  served  strange  gods.  To 
turn  the  people  efiectually  from  these  strange  gods,  and  to 
guard  them  against  worshipjjing  the  false  gods  of  their  future 
neighbours  in  Palestine,  nothing  would  more  conduce  than  the 
adoption  of  a  special  proper  name  of  God  not  used  by  the  other 
nations,  and  appropriated  to  the  Israelites,  as  the  name  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God,  and,  as  the  name  of  their  national 
God,  for  those  who  could  not  yet  rise  to  the  conception  of  the 
divine  unity.  Whether  the  name  chosen  for  this  end  was 
wholly  new,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  was  revived  by  Moses, 
it  was  natural  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  use,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  writings  which  were  to  embody  his  legislative 
and  religious  systems,  he  should  in  some  striking  manner 
identify  this  God,  Jehovah,  with  the  generic  Elohim.  It 
would  have  been  the  more  needful,  if  the  name  had  never  been 
in  previous  use,  but  was  a  newly  introduced  substitute  for  the 
proper  name  or  names  that  had  previously  been  in  actual  use, 
as  supposed  by  some  to  be  intimated  in  Exod.  vi.  3.  In  this 
case  the  exceptions  to  the  use  of  this  combination  would  not 
only  be  attributable  to  a  religious  dislike  to  put  the  sacred 
name  Jehovah  into  the  mouth  of  the  tempter,  whose  use 
of  Elohim  is  followed  by  Eve  in  her  conversation  with  him,  but 
to  a  sense  of  dramatic  propriety,  which  on  some  other  occasions 
also  influenced  the  writer,  and  which  is  likewise  very  noticeable 
in  the  usage  of  the  book  of  Job.  In  that  book.  Job,  whether  as 
representing  the  Jewish  people,  or  on  historical  grounds, 
appears  as  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  Accordingly,  not  only 
in   the  words  of  the  narrator,  but  of  Job  himself  when   he 
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soliloquises  in  i.  21,  this  personal  name  of  God  is  used; 
"  Jehovah,  gave  and  Jehovah  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  Jehovah."  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Job,  who 
are  non-Israelites,  and  Job  himself  in  conversing  with  them, 
invariably  use  a  different  proper  name,  Shaddai,  by  which 
name  combined  with  El,  and  not  by  that  of  Jehovah,  God  is 
represented  in  Exod,  vi.  3,  as  telling  Moses  he  was  known  to 
the  patriarchs,  and  which  was  doubtless  in  use  amongst  other 
Shemites  also.^ 

This  document,  thus  distinguished  both  in  substance  and  form 
from  that  which  precedes  it,  is  also  marked  off  from  its  sequel, 
the  fourth  chapter,  which  forms  a  second  subdivision  of  the 
section  headed  "  The  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
not  only  by  the  completeness  of  its  narrative  terminating  with 
the  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise,  but  also  by  a  similar 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  God.  As  the  first  portion 
uses  only  Elohim,  and  the  second,  with  the  exceptions  noted, 
only  Jehovah  Elohim,  so  in  the  sequel  of  this,  the  fourth  chapter, 
Elohim  is  dropped  and  only  Jehovah  used,  except  in  one  instance 
to  be  noticed  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  The  identity  of  Jehovah 
and  Elohim  having  been  made  clear  in  the  one  passage  by  the 
combination,  Jehovah  by  itself  might  then  be  used  in  the  other 
without  occasioning  any  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  readers,  who 
might  not  have  been  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  name  owing 
to  its  recent  introduction  or  revival. 

In  thus  referring  to  the  peculiarity  of  usage  in  regard  to  the 
divine  designations  by  which  these  commencing  passages  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  are  characterised,  the  use  made  of  it  is  not  the 
same  as  that  on  which  have  been  grounded  the  speculations  of 
some  writers  as  to  difference  of  authorship  or  the  interpolation 
of  difierent  parts  of  this  book.    The  peculiarity  is  here  only  relied 

1  The  non-Israelite  Balaam  uses  the  name  Jehovah,  evidently  because  it  was  not 
simply  as  a  magician  of  note  that  Balak  resorted  to  him,  but  as  one  who  affected  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  who  was  therefore  thought  likely  to  have  had  some  special 
influence  in  obtaining  a  curse  on  the  children  of  Israel  from  their  own  national  God, 
whose  power  had  hitherto  been  exerted  on  their  behalf. 
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on  as  marking,  in  connexion  witk  a  distinction  of  subject 
matter,  the  limits  of  certain  portions  whicli,  standing  separate 
and  complete  in  themselves,  may  be  subjected  to  a  manner 
of  interpretation  which  may  not  be  applicable  to  other  parts 
of  the  book,  especially  as  these  portions  do  not  occur  in  the 
heart  of  the  book,  surrounded  by  passages  of  plainly  historical 
character  and  intended  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  acceptation, 
but  forming  the  introductory  chapters  of  a  history  which 
imitates  the  profane  histories  of  other  nations  by  going  back 
to  the  origin  of  all  things.  As  these  histories  proceed 
from  myth  to  more  authentic  narrative,  so  the  sacred  history 
proceeds,  not  from  myth,  but  from  allegorical  representations 
shadowing  out  the  earlier  historical  facts,  in  their  moral 
aspect,  under  the  veil  of  figurative  representations  of  the  deepest 
significance.  In  limiting  the  application  of  this  manner  of 
interpretation  with  any  degree  of  confidence  to  the  two 
first  passages,  which  contain  within  themselves,  whether  con- 
sidered separately  or  viewed  in  comparison  with  one  another, 
plain  indications  that  they  are  of  the  character  here  represented, 
one  cannot  be  charged  with  throwing  doubt  on  the  historical 
character  of  subsequent  portions,  which  seem  as  plainly 
intended  to  be  taken  literally,  as  these,  marked  ofi"  as  sepa- 
rate documents,  seem  intended  to  be  taken  in  an  allegorical 
acceptation. 

II.  The  first  particular  that  claims  to  be  noticed  in  this  entire 
passage  is  the  tentative  and  suppletory  character  of  the  order 
and  progress  of  the  divine  operations  as  represented  therein. 
Each  succeeding  step  seems  to  be  taken  with  the  view  of  supply- 
ing some  defect  found  to  exist  in  the  preceding  work,  or  of  pro- 
viding for  some  want  arising  out  of  its  creation.  Even  the  mo- 
mentous subject  of  the  Fall  seems  to  be  introduced  in  a  manner 
subsidiary  to  this  way  of  representing  the  divine  proceedings. 
It  will  be  well  to  exhibit  this  pecidiar  manner  of  representation 
in  detail. 

The  introductory  sentence,  the  poetical  structure  of  which. 
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as  exhibited  in  its  parallelism  and  in  the  inverted  repetition 

of  its  ideas,  has  already  been  noticed, — 

"  These  are  the  generations  of  heavens  and  earth  when  they  were  created,^ 
In  the  day  that  Jehovah  Elohim  made  earth  and  heavens," — 

assumes  the  cosmical  creation,  and  announces  the  production 

of  the  vegetables  and  animals  derived  from  thence  by  creative 

power.     Before  any  of  these  are  generated,  the  new-made  earth 

is  represented  as  devoid  of  vegetation  : — 

"  No  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth, 
And  no  herb  of  the  field  had  yet  grown."  - 

This  deficiency  is  ascribed   to  the  existence  of  a  twofold  want, 

namely,  of  rain  and  of  a  man  to  till  the  ground : — 

*'  For  Jehovah  Elohim  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth, 
And  there  was  not  a  man  to  tiU  the  ground." 

Accordingly,  the  supply  of  these  two  wants  is  immediately  pro- 
vided.    As  regards  the  first, — 

"  A  mist  went  up  from  the  earth, 
And  watered  the  face  of  the  whole  groimd."  ^ 

Here  we  have  a  true  and  exact  account  of  the  production  of  rain, 
which  is  represented  as  taking  place  naturally,  while  the 
operation  of  God  in  its  production  is  implied  in  the  statement 
of  the  previous  verse  that  God  had  not  as  yet  caused  it  to  rain 
upon  the  earth.  And  then,  no  sooner  is  this  necessity  provided 
for,  than  the  other  want,  to  which  the  absence  of  vegetation 

1  Literally,  "  In  the  creating  of  them."  But  the  preposition  ?  thus  used  "  may 
be  resolved  by  conjunctions  in  connexion  with  prepositions,  according  as  one  thinks 
of  time,  place,  or  circumstance  along  with  the  action,  so  that  ?  may  be  translated  by 
while,  after  that, when,"  etc.— Fuerst,  Heb.  and Chald.  Lexicon.  The  "generations" 
though  succeeding,  were  potentially  comprised  in  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the 

2  The  correct  rendering  of  this  passage  was  shown  on  a  former  occasion ;  see  p.  24. 

3  The  "  but "  of  the  English  version  (Se,  LXX. ;  seel,  Vulgate),  implies  that  thismist 
was  a  temporary  substitute  during  the  period  when  there  was  no  rain.  This  is 
quite  wrong.  The  copulative  of  the  original  (never  to  be  translated  but  except  in 
the  clearest  cases  of  an  adversative  use),  and  the  futiu-e  form  of  the  verb,  implying 
succession,  plainly  show  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  God  proceeded  to  supply  the 
deficiency  just  found  to  exist.  The  "  earth  "  of  the  first  clause  is  cosmical ;  mcluding 
its  seas,  it  sends  up  its  vapour  to  water  the  ffromd.  The  distinction  of  earth  and 
ground  is  duly  observed  throughout. 
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is  attributed,  is  also  supplied,  by  tbe  formation  of  a  man  to  till 

the  ground  : — 

"  Jehovah  Elohim  formed  a  man,i  dust  from  the  ground, 
And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  breath  of  life  ; 
And  the  man  became  a  living  soul." 

And  in  tliis  formation  of  man  tbe  same  tentative  character 
which  distinguishes  the  whole  is  observable.  At  first  the  man  is 
only  a  lifeless  figure,  moulded  and  shaped  as  it  were  by  a  gradual 
process,  after  the  manner  of  a  potter  or  of  one  who  moulds 
(^!i**)  an  image  of  plastic  clay.  Life  is  yet  wanting,  but  the 
want  is  immediately  supplied.  God  breathes  into  his  nostrils 
breath  of  life,  and  the  inanimate  figure  becomes  a  Kving  person. 
The  two  requisites  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  ground  have  been 
supplied  ;  the  barren  earth  is  watered,  and  there  is  now  a  man 
to  till  the  ground. 

Still  the  ground  is  as  yet  unfurnished  with  the  plants  needful 
for  man's  sustenance,  and  the  man  now  formed  and  animated 
with  the  breath  of  life  needs  some  better  dwelling  than  the  bare 
earth  unclothed  as  yet  with  grass,  some  spot  prepared  for  his 
pains  to  till  it.  The  want  thus  felt  is  according  next  supplied. 
A  garden  is  provided  for  him : — 

"  Jehovah  Elohim  planted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward, 
And  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed. 
And  from  the  ground  Jehovah  Elohim  caused  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 

the  sight  and  good  for  food  ; 
And  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 

and  evil." 

Here  is  provided  a  dwelling-place  furnished  with  all  trees 
needful  for  ornament  and  for  man's  sustenance ;  while,  under 
the  veil  of  the  two  mystical  trees,  a  provision  for  his  moral 
probation  is  likewise  indicated,  as  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully 
see.  And  then  to  secure  the  fertility  of  the  garden  thus  amply 
furnished,  it  is  not  left  merely  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  mist 

^  The  article  here  prefixed  to  "man,"  is  due  to  the  stat.  constr.  with  the  particle 
Eth.  This  usage  will  be  fully  discussed  hereafter.  The  instances  of  it  are  frequent. 
It  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  refer  to  Gen.  vi.  17,  "  a  deluge,"  not  "  the  deluge ;" 
viii.  7,  8,  "  a  raven  "  and  "  a  dove,"  not  "  the  raven  "  and  •'  the  dove." 
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already  mentioned  ;  a  stream  is  likewise  caused  to  spring  up  in 
Eden,  and  to  flow  through  the  garden,  copious  enough  to  form, 
at  its  emergence  from  the  garden,  the  heads  of  four  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  the  earth : — 

"  And  a  river  went  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden, 
And  from  thence  it  parted  and  became  four  heads." 

And  now  that  the  garden  is  laid  out  and  furnished  with 
trees  and  provided  with  a  fertilising  stream,  the  man  already 
placed  there  receives  it  in  charge  to  dress  and  to  keep  it,  with 
permission  to  use  the  fruit  of  all  its  trees  but  one.  That  v.  15 
is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  latter  clause  of  v.  8,  describing 
the  first  introduction  of  man  into  the  garden  seems  plain,  partly 
from  the  construction,  the  consecutiveness  of  the  successive 
steps  being  indicated  by  the  continued  use  of  the  future  with 
the  conversive  vau,  while  the  preterite  with  a  pluperfect  sense 
would  properly  have  been  used  if  this  fifteenth  verse  went  back 
to  the  time  of  v.  8.  And  it  partly  follows  from  the  difierent 
import  of  the  verbs  used.  In  v.  8  the  verb  W^'^  denotes 
simple  location;  the  verb  used  in  v.  15  is  the  Hijphil  XVI^}^  a 
causative  form  signifying  to  cause  to  remain,  leave  behind,  permit 
one  to  do  something,  or  leave  one  in  charge  to  do  it,  as  when  David 
left  his  concubines  to  keep  the  house  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  So  here 
God  takes  the  man  already  in  the  garden,  and  leaves  him  in 
charge  of  it  to  dress  and  to  keep  it,  all  being  now  ready  to 

'  "li^D?.!.  This  leaving  does  not  here  imply  a  local  departure  of  God,  but  simply 
the  leaving  of  the  care  and  management  of  the  garden  to  the  man, — a  representation 
highly  indicative  of  the  way  in  which  man  is  placed  in  the  world,  pro\'ided  with 
what  is  needful  for  his  welfare,  but  left  to  turn  this  provision  to  his  own  use,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  faculties  and  exertions.  In  lix.  16,  the  angels  bring  Lot  and  his 
family  out  of  Sodom,  and  leave  them  (-innil^l)  outside  the  city,  not  "  set  them  "  as 
in  the  English  Version  ^xi^pomerunt  in  the  Vulgate.  The  conversation  in  the  sub- 
sequent verses  plainly  took  place  while  they  were  going  along  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  angels.  The  English  Version,  "  when  they  had 
brought  them  forth,"  is  quite  incorrect.  The  verb  is  a  suffixed  infinitive,  and  is 
properly  to  be  translated  "  as  they  were  bringing  them  out."  The  \iJi\yar/ov  of  the 
LXX.  is  an  imperfect,  the  preceding  t^viko.  not  being  incompatible  with  this  tense,  as 
in  Soph.  Ajax,  1144, — ■^n'/c'  eV  kok^  xf'M'ij'"'^  «?X*'''''  The  last  clause  of  xix.  16, 
mistranslated  by  the  English  Version  and  the  Vulgate,  is  not  given  at  all  by  the  LXX. 
The  expression  "  and  he  took  the  man,"  does  not  of  course  mean  more  than  guidance 
and  direction.  Cepit,  i.  fleiit.  Sic  alibi,  capit  animas  sapiens,  quod  ex^ornxnif  edit, 
■  allicit. — Rabbi  Salomo,  apud  Crit.  Sacr. 
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be  given  into  his  care.    But  one  restriction  is  enjoined  as  regards 

the  use  of  its  productions.     The  man  has  a  moral  nature,  and 

he  is  prohibited  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  mystic  tree  of  knowledge 

of  good  and  evil,  with  the  threatened  consequence  of  disobedience 

subjoined : — 

"  And  Jehovah  Elohim  took  the  man, 
And  left  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  and  to  keep  it. 
And  Jehovah  Elohim  enjoined  on  the  man,  saying  : 
Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  shalt  freely  eat, 
But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
For  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  of  it  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

The  new-formed  man  has  wants  both  physical  and  moral, 
and  these  wants  are  thus  supplied. 

But  these  are  not  his  only  wants.    Man  is  a  social  being,  and 

was  made  with  instincts  for  the  continuance  of  his  kind.     He 

needs  a  companion  and  a  wife,  and  the  supply  of  this  need  also 

is  resolved  on  : — 

"  And  Jehovah  Elohim  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ; 
I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him." 

And  here  the  tentative  manner  in  which  God  is  represented  as 
proceeding  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  very  remarkable.  He 
does  not  all  at  once  form  a  woman,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  first,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  man  himself,  he  pro- 
duces from  the  ground  various  kinds  of  beasts  and  birds,  and 
brings  each  in  succession  to  the  man,  to  see  what  he  would 
call  it : — 

"  And  Jehovah  Elohim  formed  out  of  the  ground  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every 
fowl  of  the  air, 
And  brought  them  unto  the  man,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them  ; 
And  whatsoever  the  man  called  every  living  thing,  that  was  its  name. 
And  the  man  called  names  for  every  beast,  and  for  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  every 

living  thing  of  the  field ; 
But  for  the  man  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him." 

Both  the  grammatical  construction,  and  the  whole  design 
of  this  proceeding,  as  here  represented,  plainly  show  that  the 
formation  of  the  animals  was  intended  to  be  regarded  as  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  man.  The  verb  is  connected  with  the 
preceding  part  of  the  narrative  by  the  vau  conversivum  Juturi, 
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indicating  the  consecutiveness  of  the  historical  order  of  the 
transaction,  and  not  a  mere  resumed  mention  of  a  previous 
event. ^  Hence  the  LXX.  translate  thus  :  koX  eifXaaev  6  ^eo?  ert 
CK  Trj<i  ryrj(i  irdvTa  to,  drjpia.  And  this  reading  of  the  LXX.  has 
at  least  one  Hebrew  authority  in  the  IIJ^  which  the  Samaritan 
text  supplies.  It  is  true,  Lightfoot,  who  is  scandalized  at  the 
notion  of  a  creation  of  other  animals  subsequent  to  the  formation 
of  the  man,  suggests  that  the  Samaritans  followed  the  Alexan- 
drian Version  on  some  occasions ;  and,  in  support  of  this  sugges- 
tion, he  adduces  a  rabbinical  assertion  that  the  reading  of  the 
sixth  instead  of  the  seventh  day,  as  that  on  which  God  finished 
his  works  (Gren.  ii.  2)  was  a  change  introduced  by  the  LXX.,  the 
Samaritans  agreeing  with  the  Greek  in  that  case  also.^     This  is  a 

^  Keil,  who  maintains  the  continuous  unity  of  narration  in  the  two  first  chapters, 
is  driven  to  justify  the  use  of  the  consecutive  future  here,  by  a  reference  to  1  Kings 
vii.  13-15,  where  it  is  said  that  Solomon  "  sent  and  fetched  Hiram  out  of  Tyre,  and  he 
cast  the  two  pillars,"  etc.,  although  the  completion  of  the  temple  had  been  men- 
tioned in  vi.  38.  But  first,  this  instance  seems  quite  irrelevant.  After  mentioning  the 
completion  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  historian  proceeds  to  mention  the  subse- 
quent building  of  Solomon's  house  and  other  matters.  After  these  particulars  have  been 
described  he  reverts  to  the  temple,  and  mentions,  not  what  had  taken  place  during  the 
progress  of  the  works  previously  described,  but  something  that  followed  the  completion 
of  the  building  itself.  After  this  was  finished,  he  sent  for  Hiram  to  make  the  two 
brazen  pillars,  the  molten  sea,  and  other  brass  work  for  the  adorning  and  furnishing 
the  temple  itself  as  already  finished.  This  seems  evident,  inasmuch  as,  though  the 
temple  itself  had  been  finished  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  eleventh  year,  it  was  not 
consecrated  till  the  seventh  month,  plainly,  of  a  subsequent  year,  the  interval  having 
doubtless  been  occupied  in  preparing  these  works  in  brass  and  other  like  arrange- 
ments. The  consecutive  future  is  here  therefore  quite  proper,  as  denoting  the  next 
particular  to  that  last  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  temple,  the  intervening  matter 
being,  as  regards  the  grammatical  construction,  quite  parenthetical.  But  secondly, 
even  if  the  case  referred  to  did  present  an  instance  of  the  irregular  use  of  the  future 
with  vau  conversive,  the  case  of  Gen.  ii.  19  would  still  be  quite  different.  The  man 
being  already  created,  God  resolves  to  provide  an  help  meet  for  him ;  and  then  with 
the  converted  future  we  are  told  that  Jehovah  Elohim  formed  every  beast  and  bird, 
and  brought  them  to  the  man,  these  two  verbs  having  but  the  one  nominative, 
Jehovah  Elohim.  They  are  thus  plainly  connected  as  immediately  consecutive  steps 
in  the  same  transaction,  and  with  such  a  construction  it  would  be  most  violent  to 
suppose  the  intervening  creation  of  the  man  whose  previous  existence  is  manifestly 
implied.  This  supposition  is,  on  grammatical  grounds,  quite  as  untenable  as  the 
notion  of  some  of  the  old  commentators,  that  this  creation  of  animals  was  special  and 
different  from  the  general  creation  mentioned  in  chap,  i.,  and  is  to  be  rejected  as 
unreasonable  and  extravagant. 

*  Horaj  Hebraicae,  in  Act.  Apost.  xxiii.  8.  His  remark  on  the  agreement  of  these 
authorities  in  the  present  case,  and  on  the  meaning  which  they  give  to  the  passage, 
or  rather  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  it,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  his  day :  Non  quaeremus  hie,  quis  quem  sequatur,  querimur  potius  de  audacia 
utriusque  in  additione  vocis  tri  et  IIJ? :  quse  persuadere  videtur,  Deum  post  creates 
Adamum  et  Evam,  aliquid  porro  insuperque  de  novo  creasse.  Quod  mihi  quidem  adhuc 
inauditum;  et  cui  non?     This  is  to  determine  what  a  writer  did  say  by  what  the 
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gratuitous  and  most  uncritical  assumption.  The  most  natural  and 
probable  inference  from  the  agreement  in  either  case  is  that  both 
followed  some  more  ancient  Hebrew  authority,  or  formed  an  in- 
dependent judgment  on  the  grounds  presented  by  the  passages 
themselves.^  At  any  rate  the  design  of  the  proceeding  is  conclu- 
sive against  the  supposition  of  a  resumed  mention  of  a  previous 
creation.  Plainly  this  design  was  to  provide  an  help  meet  for  the 
man,  and  the  object  of  bringing  the  animals  to  him,  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them,  was  not  merely  that  they  might  receive  names 
from  the  man,  but  that  he  might  see  if  any  would  suit  him  as 
the  needed  help  meet  for  his  society.  The  singular  and  dis- 
tributive construction,  instead  of  the  collective  form,  indicates 
that  this  was  done  successively  ;  as  each  is  foimed  it  is  brought 
to  the  man.2  The  name  is  significant  of  the  nature,  and  in 
giving  the  name  to  each  he  pronounces  its  imfitness  for  himself. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  well-known  words  of  Plato, — 09  av 
elBf)  ra  ovo/juara  elaerat  koI  ra  Tvpar/iMna.  It  can  scarcely  be 
thought  that  the  writer's  design  was  to  give  any  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  language.  In  the  first  chapter,  when  God 
calls  the  light  day  and  the  darkness  night,  and  gives  names  to 
sea  and  land,  this,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  representa- 
tion, no  articulate-voiced  being  yet  existed,  can  only  mean 
that  God  established  the  natural  distinctions  and  relations 
expressed  by  these  names.  Here,  too,  the  giving  of  names  to 
the  animals,  at  a  time  when  no  other  human  being  existed, 
though  language  has  its  existence  only  in  the  exigencies  of  our 
social  condition  and  the  necessity  of  communication  between 

critic  thinks  lie  ought  to  have  said.  Lightfoot  seems  quite  unconscious  of  the  un- 
warrantablenees  of  this  proceeding,  or  of  his  own  audacia  in  making  the  formation  of 
Eve  to  precede  the  naming  of  the  animals,  whereas  the  narrative  plainly  makes  it  con- 
sequent on  the  failure  to  find  an  help  meet  for  Adam  amongst  all  the  creatures 
brought  to  him,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them. 

1  Mr.  Deutsch,  Art.  Sam.  Pent.,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  says,  "It  must 
be  stated  that  the  Sam.  and  LXX.  quite  as  often  disagree  Avith  each  other,  and  follow 
each  the  Masor.  Text.  Also,  that  the  quotations  in  the  N.T.  from  the  LXX., 
where  they  coincide  with  the  Sam.  against  the  Hebr.  Text,  are  so  small  in 
number  and  of  so  unimportant  a  natm-e  that  they  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  argument 
whatsoever." 

*  The  English  Version  has  substituted  the  plural  "  them,"  for  the  singular  pronoun 
of  the  original  in  the  second  clause  of  v.  19. 
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human  beings,  and  then  the  limitation  of  this  process  of  nam- 
ing to  the  animal  creatures,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  occasion 
as  represented  by  the  writer,  seem  plainly  only  meant  to 
indicate  man's  natural  perception  of  the  unfitness  of  any  of 
these  inferior  creatures  to  be  his  helpmate.  The  naming 
according  to  the  conceptions  of  a  Hebrew  writer,  no  less  than 
of  Plato's  Cratylus,  would  afibrd  a  lively  representation  of  this. 
But,  even  viewed  as  an  arbitrary  sign,  the  name  stands  for  the 
thing  signified,  and  sums  in  itself  the  ideas  comprehended  in 
the  conception  of  its  nature.  And  it  is  evidently  with  this  in 
view  that  the  naming  is  here  described.  The  result  of  the 
whole  proceeding  is,  that  for  the  man  there  was  not  found 
an  help  meet  for  him.  Accordingly,  when  the  real  help 
meet  for  him  is  afterwards  brought,  he  in  like  manner 
immediately  gives  her  a  name  also — a  name  significant  of  her 
nature  and  origin.  The  tentative  character  of  the  represen- 
tation is  in  this  particular  specially  observable.  When  a  mate 
is  to  be  provided  for  the  man,  the  inferior  animals  are  first 
tried  one  by  one  as  they  are  formed,  and  are  found  unfitted  for 
the  purpose.  The  moral  of  such  a  representation  may  be  found 
by  a  reference  to  the  abominations  practised  by  the  nations 
with  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  contact,  and  which 
the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  found  it  needful  to  prohibit  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus.  It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  these  abomi- 
nations, that  it  stands  as  an  introduction  to  the  primitive  in- 
stitution of  marriage. 

The  formation  of  all  these  creatures  having  failed  in  pro- 
viding a  suitable  mate  for  the  man,  a  difierent  plan  is  then 
adopted ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  the 
entire  passage,  the  successive  steps  of  a  gradual  process  are  here 
also  presented — the  deep  sleep  into  which  the  man  is  cast,  the 
extraction  of  the  rib,  the  closing  up  of  the  flesh  again,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  rib  into  a  woman  by  a  process  which  is 
itself  also  gradual,  and  in  which  God  builds  her  up  of  the 
material  supplied  by  the  rib,  K^{<?  y75^^^"^^<»  |!!1%  a  process. 
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issuing  in  the  production  of  one  whom  he  recognises  at  once 

as  the  needed  help,  and  with  whom  he  is  henceforth  to  be  one 

flesh,  as  partaker  of  his  own  nature,  unlike  the  creatures  of  a 

different  nature  already  brought  to  him  and  rejected.    Hence  he 

says,  "This  is  now,"  (DySH)  this  time,^  as  distinguished  from 

the  previous  turns,  "  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ; " 

and  ho  names  her  accordingly. 

"  And  Jehovali  Elohim  caused  a  sleep  to  fall  upon  the  man,  and  he  slept. 
And  he  took  one  of  his  ribs  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof. 
And  Jehovah  Elohim  builded  the  rib,  which  he  took  from  the  man,  into  a  woman, 
And  he  brought  her  to  the  man. 

And  the  man  said,  This  is,  this  turn,  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  ; 
This  shall  be  called  woman,  for  out  of  man  was  this  taken. 
Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
And  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 

These  latter  words  are  plainly  ascribed  to  the  man,  standing 
as  they  do  in  grammatical  connexion  with  his  previous  words ; 
while  it  would  be  out  of  character  with  the  whole  passage  for 
the  writer  to  introduce  a  general  remark  or  reflection  of  his 
own,  nothing  but  what  directly  conduces  to  the  narrative  itself 
being  elsewhere  spoken  by  the  writer  in  his  own  person. 

The   man   and   the   new-made  woman    have   now  but    one 

remaining  want,  and  that  is  not  yet  a  want,  though  soon  to 

become  one.     And   this   circumstance  is  made   the  climax  of 

the   narrative,    the  very  perfection    of  their   condition   being 

that  this  want  was  not  felt.     Up  to  this  all  is  progress  towards 

perfection ;  step  after  step  has  been  taken,  want   after  want 

supplied,  till  none  remains  but  one,  which  they  are  too  pure  and 

innocent  to  feel  to  be  a  want ; 

"  And  the  two  of  them  were  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife, 
And  they  were  not  ashamed." 

But  as  up  to  this  all  was  progress,  so  from  this  out  in 
the  sequel  of  the  narrative  there  is  a  corresponding  retro- 
gression and  decline.     What  is  specially  remarkable  in  this  is 

1  Or,  not  taking  the  word  adverbially,  we  might  render  exactly,  "  This  is  the  time 
(or  turn),  bone  of  my  bones,"  etc.  Or  even  more  literally,  "  This  is  the  stroke," — the 
successful  hit,  as  one  might  say  in  a  more  familiar  way  of  speaking. 
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that,  while  the  way  for  the  statement  of  the  fall  is  prepared  by 

the  representation  of  innocence  as  evinced  in  the  freedom  from 

shame  notwithstanding  the  want  of  clothing,  so,  on  the  other 

hand,  according  to  the  artificial  peculiarity  of  the  narrative, 

even  this  momentous  subject  of  the  fall  seems  introduced  as  if 

merely  to  explain  how  the  want  of  clothing,  at  first  not  felt  to 

be  a  want,  came  to  be  the  occasion  of  shame,  and  so  was  felt  to  be 

a  want,  the  supply  of  which,  in  accordance  with  the  suppletory 

character  of  the  narrative,  is  at  once  provided.     The   break 

occasioned  by  the  division  of  the  chapters  renders  this  the  less 

apparent,  as  does  also  the  "now"  with  which,  in  the  English 

Version,  the  third  chapter  is  made  to  commence,  as  if  entering 

on  a  new  history.     But  this  "  now"  only  represents  the  same 

copulative   )   which  connects   all    the   previous    parts   of  the 

narrative.     If  "and"  be  substituted  for  "now,"  and  the  third 

chapter  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  concluding  verse  of  the 

second,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  issue  of  the  temptation  and  fall 

in  V.   7,  is   set   in   manifest   contrast   with   those   concluding 

words  of  the  second  chapter, — 

"  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
And  they  knew  that  they  were  naked." 

The  want  has  come  to  be  felt,  by  reason  of  what  has  taken  place 
they  attempt  to  supply  the  want  for  themselves,  but  insuffi- 
ciently ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  this,  they  try  to  hide  them- 
selves when  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God.  When 
challenged  by  the  Almighty,  they  allege  the  shame  of  their 
nakedness  as  the  cause  of  their  efibrt  to  hide  themselves.  The 
sense  of  shame  becomes  the  proof  of  guilt ;  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation is  pronounced ;  another  want  arising  from  trans- 
gression is  supplied  in  the  promise  of  a  triumph  over  the 
tempter  by  the  seed  of  the  woman ;  and  then  God  himself 
supplies  the  need  of  clothing  more  efiectually  than  they  had 
been  able  to  provide  it  for  themselves.  From  the  unconscious 
nakedness  of  innocence,  they  have  thus  receded  through  the 
fall  to  the  sense  of  shame  and  the  need  of  clothing.     From  the 
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abode  of  their  innocence  they  are  driven  forth,  its  delights  are 
lost,  the  approach  to  the  tree  of  life  is  hindered  by  the  flaming 
sword  of  the  Cherubim,  and  they  are  brought  back  to  the  point 
from  which  the  formation  of  man  was  represented  to  have  arisen. 
There  was  not  at  the  first  a  man  to  till  the  ground,  and  the 
man  was  formed  to  supply  this  want ;  now  they  are  sent  forth 
to  till  the  ground  from  whence  they  were  taken.  This  manner 
of  introducing  the  account  of  the  temptation  and  fall,  as  if  to 
explain  how  the  sense  of  shame  came  to  be  felt,  and  clothing 
to  be  required  and  provided,  is  highly  artificial ;  but  there  is  no 
trifling  in  it.  The  sense  of  shame  consequent  on  sin  is  of  the 
deepest  moral  significance ;  and  the  provision  of  clothing  by 
God,  in  place  of  the  ineflectual  efforts  of  the  transgressors  them- 
selves to  hide  the  shame  of  their  bodily  nakedness,  is  no  less 
deep  in  its  mystical  import. 

III.  When  the  representation  of  the  order  and  progress 
of  creation  contained  in  these  two  chapters,  as  now  surveyed, 
is  compared  with  the  representation  of  the  divine  operations  as 
set  forth  in  the  first,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  re- 
markable difference.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  order  in  which 
the  works  succeed  one  another  is  different ;  the  gradual  and 
tentative  mode  of  proceeding,  whereby  wants  are  supplied  and 
deficiencies  provided  for  as  they  are  found  to  arise,  is  wholly 
diverse  in  character.  In  the  first,  the  operations  are  absolute 
and  complete ;  the  word  is  spoken  and  the  work  is  done,  in 
sublime  conformity  with  the  highest  and  grandest  conception 
of  the  Godhead.  In  the  second  account  the  Creator  appears, 
as  regards  the  manner  of  his  operations,  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
and,  like  a  human  worker,  plants  and  moulds  and  builds  his 
materials  into  the  intended  form.  This  divine  anthropism,  as  a 
general  characteristic,  pervades  the  entire  of  the  second  accoimt 
of  the  creation,  and  is  carried  on  through  the  history  of  the  fall 
to  the  close  of  the  document.  In  order  more  fully  to  estimate 
its  character  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  well  to  observe  in  detail 
the  several  instances  of  anthropomorphic  representation  which 
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are  to  be  noticed,  in  addition  to  the  general  tentative  and  sup- 
pletory  manner  of  proceeding  which,  has  been  just  exhibited. 

The  moulding  process  of  man's  formation  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground  at  once  suggests  a  human  workman  moulding  an  image 
figured  of  plastic  clay.  And  then,  when  this  image  is  complete, 
he  proceeds  as  one  would  endeavour  to  restore  breath  to  a 
person  half  drowned,  by  breathing  into  the  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life.  One  can  imagine  a  human  artist  thus  vainly  striving 
to  animate  the  lifeless  image  he  has  formed ;  and  thus  it  is, 
but  not  in  vain,  that  the  divine  artificer  imparts  life  to  his 
workmanship,  and  man  becomes  a  living  soul. 

Then,  when  the  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  provided,  it  is  not  by 
the  command,  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yield- 
ing seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind  ;  and  it 
was  so."  Now,  after  the  manner  of  a  gardener,  God  first  plants 
the  garden  generally,  and  then  having  thus  planted  it,  causes 
to  grow  from  the  ground  all  trees  useful  for  ornament  or 
fruit. 

The  other  animals,  like  the  man,  are  moulded  of  the  dust 
or  clay.  When  the  woman  is  to  be  formed,  the  man  is  cast 
into  a  deep  sleep  as  if  to  render  him  insensible  to  a  painful 
operation,  the  rib  is  extracted  and  the  wound  closed  up,  all  after 
the  manner  in  which  a  surgeon  would  perform  some  nice  opera- 
tion of  his  art.  And  the  extracted  rib  is  built  into  a  woman ; 
she  does  not  start  at  once  into  existence,  in  all  the  perfection 
of  her  beauty,  but  is  formed  by  a  gradual  process  of  handy- 
work,  as  before  in  the  case  of  the  man. 

Then  we  have  the  especially  human  representation  of  the 
Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden,  not  in  the  heat  of  noontide, 
but  in  the  cool  or  breeze  of  the  day.  And  as  one  thus  walk- 
ing in  the  cool  of  the  day  might,  in  his  musing  and  medi- 
tation, speak  to  himself  aloud,  so  the  voice  of  God  is  heard 
as  he  walks  in  the  garden.  In  human  fashion  also  he  con- 
verses with  the  man  and  the  woman,  and  instead  of  seem- 
ing   to ,  have   known    their    transgression    by    divine    omni- 
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science,  he  infers  it  from  their  profession  of  shame  at  being 
naked,  as  one  man  would  infer  the  guilt  of  another  from 
the  indications  of  a  guilty  conscience.  And  as  they  have  now 
come  to  feel  the  shame  of  nakedness,  he  himself  makes  them 
coats  of  skin,  not  simply  a  rude  and  unshaped  covering,  but 
regular  coats  or  tunics,  as  the  word  used  denotes.^ 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  anthropism  in 
the  entire  narrative,  is  the  seeming  jealousy  manifested  at 
man's  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  by  the 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  tempter  had  assigned,  as  the 
motive  of  the  prohibition,  the  fear  on  God's  part  that  this  know- 
ledge would  be  acquired,  and  that  the  privilege  of  the  deity 
would  thus  be  invaded : — 

**  For  Elohim  knoweth  that  in  the  day  of  your  eating  thereof,  also  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened, 
And  ye  shall  become  as  Elohim,  knowing  good  and  evil." 

Here  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  represented  as  a  privilege 
from  which  God  would  exclude  them,  and  which  He  jealously 
guards  and  reserves  to  himself.  On  the  part  of  the  tempter  this 
suggestion  is  intelligible  enough.  That  which  God  withholds 
from  men  is  always  imagined  to  be  better  than  what  he  grants 
or  permits ;  and  men  are  always  ready  to  murmur,  as  if  God 
enviously  grudged  them  advantages  which  they  would  fain 
enjoy.  We  are  all  conscious  enough  of  some  such  feeling  in 
our  times  of  temptation,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  it  should 
appear  as  a  suggestion  of  the  tempter  on  the  occasion  of 
man's  first  temptation.  But  what  is  very  remarkable  is  that 
at  the  close,  and  after  the  guilty  knowledge  has  been  acquired, 
God  himself  is  represented  as  expressing  such  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  and,    under   its   influence,   taking    steps   to    prevent 

1  mjns ,  from  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  x'Twf,  or  tunic.  The  garment 
derived  its  name  from  cotton,  the  material  of  which  it  was  commonly  made.  Tunic 
is  only  an  anagrammatical  congener  of  x^tcoj/,  if  not  directly  derived  from  it.  This 
transposition  of  letters  or  syllables,  especially  in  the  adoption  of  foreign  words,  is  very 
common.  The  ear  has  imperfectly  retained  the  sound  of  the  original,  or  the  organs 
of  speech  more  readily  utter  the  transposed  letters,  than  if  the  original  position  was 
retained.  This  is  illustrated  daily  in  the  mis-pronunciation  of  children  learning  to 
speak,  and  takes  place  similarly  in  the  naturalisation  of  foreign  words. 
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a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  condition  of  Godhead  by  the 
further  acquisition  of  immortality.  It  was  too  much  that  they 
had  gained  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  which  God  had 
reserved  to  himself,  and  now  steps  must  be  taken  lest  they 
become  immortal  also,  and  so  still  more  like  unto  God  than 
they  had  already  become  : — 

"  And  Jehovah  Elohim  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good 
and  evil ; 
And  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever." 

He  had  already  become  like  God  by  partaking  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge;  he  must  not  become  more  like  him  by  par- 
taking of  the  tree  of  life  also.  In  the  ancient  systems  of  my- 
thology, which  were  essentially  anthropomorphic,  this  envious 
feeling  in  regard  to  human  advantages  was  freely  and  naturally 
attributed  to  their  gods.  And  so  in  Herodot.  Pol.  46,  Arta- 
banus  referring  to  the  ills  of  life,  which  make  death  sometimes 
welcome,  says, — o  Se  6eo<;,  <yKvKvv  yevaa'i  tov  alwva,  <^9ovepo<i  iv 
avTM  evpla-KeruL  icov.  Such  a  jealousy  as  this,  wholly  unlike 
that  which  is  truly  ascribed  to  God  in  respect  to  the  degraded 
conceptions  which  men  formed  of  the  Divine  Being,  likening 
Him  to  birds  and  four  footed  beasts  and  creeping  things,  is 
quite  alien  to  the  Scriptural  notion  of  God  in  general ;  and  it 
must  be  regarded  here  as  an  unreal  anthropomorphism,  mysti- 
cally veiling,  however,  an  important  truth.  Essentially  diflPerent 
must  be  God's  knowledge  of  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
whether  in  their  abstract  nature,  or  as  exemplified  in  human 
conduct,  from  the  conscious  and  guilty  knowledge  which  man 
acquired  by  transgression, — a  knowledge  which,  in  truth,  made 
him  far  more  unlike  to  God  than  the  childlike  ignorance  of 
man's  innocent  state.  Yet  it  is  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  acquired  by  transgression,  that  God  is  represented  as 
saying,  "  The  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and 
evil."  Unreal,  however,  as  these  words  must  be,  if  considered 
with  reference  to  any  sentiment  existing  in  the  mind  of  God,  or 
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actually  uttered  by  him,  they  yet  do  express  God's  disappro- 
bation of  the  craving  to  taste  forbidden  joys,  the  pride  that 
dares  to  challenge  the  rectitude  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  the  presumption  that  vrould  intrude  into  mysteries 
which  God  has  placed  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  intellect,  and 
would  bring  down  God  to  the  measure  of  our  understanding, 
as  we  cannot  mount  up  to  the  heights  of  the  divine  intelligence, 
or  comprehend  the  Infinite.  And  as  this  disapprobation  is 
represented  as  a  jealousy  of  man's  invading  the  privileges  of 
God  in  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
so  the  punishment  of  the  transgression,  whereby  this  knowledge 
was  acquired,  is  in  like  manner  represented  by  a  jealous  care 
lest  he  should  still  further  invade  the  divine  privileges  by  ac- 
quiring immortality.  Such  a  representation  would  present  a 
real  difficulty,  if  we  were  obliged  to  understand  all  this  in 
its  strict  literal  import,  implying,  as  it  would,  very  unworthy 
conceptions  of  God  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  difficidty 
vanishes,  however,  when  it  is  perceived  that  this  is  only  an 
instance  of  a  prevailing  anthropism  which  characterises  the 
whole  narrative.  And  this  anthropism  only  forms  one  out 
of  many  indications  of  a  symbolical  and  mystical  character 
pervading  the  entire  document. 

IV.  The  instance  of  a  purely  mystical  representation  just 
considered  leads  to  the  observation,  through  the  whole  passage, 
of  the  occurrence  of  like  particulars,  which  plainly  cannot  be 
accepted,  in  their  strict  literal  sense,  as  indicating  historical 
events  in  the  actual  mode  of  their  occurrence.  And  while  the 
whole  wears  exactly  the  same  historical  aspect,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  particulars  narrated — imdis- 
cernible  from  the  remainder  by  any  distinction  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  told — must  be  taken  in  a  mystical  accepta- 
tion, the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  all  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  parabolical  representation  of  important  facts  and 
principles,  than  as  in  any  part  a  Literal  history  of  facts  in  the 
exact  order  and  manner  of  their  occurrence,  which  it  is  plainly 
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shown  it  cannot  be  in  some.  And  accordingly,  Hengstenberg, 
who  adopts  however  the  most  literal  and  reaKstic  interpretation, 
having  mentioned  the  supposition  of  a  symbolical  serpent,  well 
remarks,  that  one  who  adopts  this  view,  must,  to  be  at  all  con- 
sistent, also  admit  the  allegorical  character  of  the  entire  passage. 
For,  in  a  connected  passage  like  this,  imity  of  interpretation 
must  prevail ;  and  it  is  not  allowable  to  follow  at  one  moment 
the  allegorical  or  symbolical,  and  at  another  the  proper  and 
literal  manner  of  explanation.^  Only  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  unity  of  character  is  merely  necessary  in  reference  to  the 
several  successive  particulars  and  the  manner  of  their  represen- 
tation, which  should  be  either  all  symbolical  or  all  literal.  The 
symbolical  manner  of  representation  may  prevail  throughout  as 
regards  these  several  particulars,  and  yet  the  whole,  as  a  whole, 
may  still  be  regarded  as  not  a  mere  allegory,  much  less  an  un- 
real tale  or  fable.  As  a  whole  it  may  be  not  a  mere  apologue 
illustrating  some  true  principles,  but  a  true  history  setting 
forth  under  an  allegorical  form  undoubted  facts.  The  creation 
of  man,  his  primeval  innocence,  the  fall  and  its  consequences, 
the  promise  of  deliverance  from  those  consequences,  may  be  all 
undoubted  historical  facts,  though  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
facts  are  presented  to  the  view  in  their  several  details,  and  in 
regard  to  many  important  truths  and  principles  involved  in 
these  facts,  the  allegorical  and  symbolical  method  of  represen- 
tation may  have  been  adopted.  And  if  it  shall  appear  certain 
that  in  regard  to  some  particulars  this  method  has  been  adopted, 
then  it  seems  necessary  to  understand  the  other  particulars  in 
like  manner  also. 

As  clear  and  unquestionable  instances  of  mystical  representa- 
tion may  be  specified  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
The  natural  impression  produced  by  the  description  of  these 
trees,  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation,  would  be  that  they 
were  meant  to  be  understood  symbolically  ;  and  this  impression 

1  Sec  Christologie,  Th.  1,  Abtli.  i.  p.  26.     Ed.  1829. 
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a  little  consideration  will  confirm.  And  here  it  is  first  to  be 
observed  that  man  at  his  creation,  even  by  the  very  evidence 
which  this  document  supplies,  was  not  naturally  immortal  in  his 
bodily  condition.  The  fact  that  he  was  to  be  sustained  and  pre- 
served in  life  by  bodily  nourishment  and  the  use  of  food  shows 
this  sufiiciently.  That  such  was  the  way  in  which  his  life  was 
to  be  preserved  is  clear  not  only  from  the  grant  to  man  at  his 
first  creation  of  every  herb  bearing  seed,  and  every  tree  bearing 
fruit,  to  be  for  food,  as  expressed  in  Gen.  i.  29,  but  also  from  the 
planting  of  the  garden,  which  was  to  be  the  abode  of  man's  inno- 
cence, with  every  tree,  not  only  pleasant  to  the  sight,  but  also 
good  for  food,  and  the  permission  to  use  all  but  the  fruit  of  one 
tree.  If  man's  life  was  to  be  sustained  and  preserved  by  a  con- 
tingent condition,  such  as  the  use  of  food,  it  is  plain  that  he  was 
not  naturally  immortal.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  many 
conceivable  accidents  by  which  the  vital  organization  might 
have  been  destroyed  would  not  have  destroyed  life  itself  at  the 
same  time.  Moreover,  the  apprehension  expressed  at  the  close, — 
"  Lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
and  live  for  ever," — seems  to  imply  his  natural  mortality.  It  is 
as  if,  while  he  was  naturally  mortal,  the  tree  of  life  was  the  means 
of  preserving  him  from  death,  and  exclusion  from  it  became  the 
means  of  carrying  into  efiect  the  threatened  punishment  of  death 
on  account  of  his  disobedience.  Even  the  very  sentence  of 
mortality  itself  rather  indicates  the  accomplishment  of  a  natural 
tendency  of  man's  original  constitution,  than  any  change  from 
an  immortal  to  a  mortal  nature  : — "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
thou  shalt  return."  And  this  seems  evidently  to  have  been  the 
view  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45-50,  where  the  first  Adam,  as 
made  a  living  soul  (the  condition  of  his  creation  prior  to  the 
fall),  is  treated  as  being  of  the  earth  earthy,  having  the  corrup- 
tible nature  of  flesh  and  blood,  as  opposed  to  the  heavenly  and 
immortal.^      ^^y  bodily  immortality,  therefore,  that  imfallen 

1  This  passage  is  quoted  by  St.  Augustine,  to  show  that  Adam  in  his  state  of 
innocence  had  the  animal  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  body. — De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  VI., 
xix.  30. 
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man  would  have  enjoyed,  would  have  been  the  result  of  a 
special  providential  arrangement,  and  the  reward  of  his  con- 
tinued obedience.^  It  was  remarked  by  Bishop  Bull — "  State 
of  Man  before  the  Fall " — that  the  promise  of  such  a  reward  on 
the  condition  of  obedience  is  implied  in  the  threatening  of  death 
in  case  of  disobedience.  He  also  observes  that  "  the  prohibition 
given  to  Adam  concerning  the  not  eating  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge is  ushered  in  (which  very  few  interpreters  take  any  exact 
notice  of)  with  this  express  donation  or  grant  of  God  that  he 
might  freely  eat  of  all  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  Paradise,  the  tree 
of  life  not  excepted."  And  as,  according  to  the  representation 
of  the  matter  made  in  iii.  22,  the  use  of  the  tree  of  life  would 
have  secured  immortality,  and  the  transgression  was,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  sentence  of  mortality,  followed  by  exclusion  from 
resort  to  it,  the  inference  clearly  follows  that  immortality  was 
conditional  on  obedience,  as  death  was  to  be  consequent  on 
transgression ;  and  that  while  the  latter,  in  the  mere  exclusion 
from  the  tree,  would  take  place  naturally,  the  tree  of  life  was  a 
provision  for  the  former.^  Now,  however  one  might  imagine  a 
tree  the  fruit  of  which  was  of  such  wholesome  qualities  as  that 
the  use  of  it  should  tend  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  one  whose 
fruit  shoTild  naturally  produce  immortality  is  what  no  one 
would  suppose  to  be  here  intended.  Yet,  as  far  as  the  literal 
import  of  the  words  extends,  iii.  22  plainly  implies  that  eternal 

1  Cilm  Adami  immortalitas  in  statu  suo  primigenio  ex  principiis  naturae  internis 
nequaquam  dependerit,  sed  ex  solo  et  liberrimo  Dei  beneplacito,  semota  per  peccatum 
causa  ilia  externa  conservante,  necesse  erat,  ut  Adamus  certo  quodam  tempore  more- 
retur,  atque  vi  foedoris  e  statu  mortis  naturalis  ad  judicium  traheretur.  Johannis 
Oweni  ©eoAoyovfifva,  Oxon.,  1661,  p.  19.  St.  Augustine  remarks  that  St.  Paul  does 
not  say  (Rom.  viii.  10),  "  The  body  is  mortal  because  of  sin,"  but "  dead,"  inasmuch 
as  it  was  death,  not  mortality,  that  was  caused  by  the  Fall.  Denique  non  ait 
Apostolus,  corpus  quidem  mortale  propter  peccatum ;  sed  corpus  mortuum  propter 
peccatum.  Illud  quippe  ante  peccatum  et  mortale  secundum  aliam,  et  immortals 
secundCim  aliam  caussam  dici  poterat :  id  est  mortale,  quia  poterat  mori,  immortale 
quia  poterat  non  mori. — De  Gen.  ad  Lit.,  VI.,  xxv.  36. 

2  Thus  St.  Augustine  proceeds  after  the  words  last  quoted :  Aliud  est  enim  non 
posse  mori,  sicut  quasdam  naturas  immortales  creavit  Deus :  aliud  est  autem  posse 
non  mori,  secundum  quem  modum  primus  creatus  est  homo  immortalis ;  quod  ei 
praestabatur  de  ligno  yitffi,  non  de  constitutione  naturae  :  a  quo  ligno  separatus  est 
ctim  peccasset,  ut  posset  mori,  qui  nisi  peccasset  posset  non  mori.  Mortalis  ergo  erat 
conditione  corporis  animalis,  immortalis  autem  beneficio  conditoris. 
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life  itself  would  be  the  consequence  of  eating,  and  tliat  only 
once,  of  the  tree  of  life ;  for  this  is  the  evident  meaning  of  the 
apprehension  expressed, — "  Lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever ; " — words  that  denote 
not  a  constant  and  repeated  resort  to  a  wholesome  and  in- 
vigorating food,  but  the  participation,  once  for  all,  of  a  food 
which  should  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  other  means  of 
sustaining  life,  prevent  all  fatal  accidents,  all  mortal  disease, 
all  effects  of  age  or  excess,  and  that  too  after  the  fall  had  let 
loose  the  reins  of  passion.  It  seems  foolish  thus  to  insist  on  the 
absurdity  of  imagining  such  a  tree  as  could  by  the  physical 
powers  of  its  fruit  produce  such  a  result.  Neither  will  this  con- 
cluding passage  of  the  third  chapter  allow  of  the  supposition 
of  some  tree,  which  by  an  arbitrary  appointment  was  invested 
with  a  sort  of  sacramental  virtue  in  imparting  the  reward 
of  eternal  life, — unless  on  the  further  supposition  that  that 
sacramental  virtue  should  be  eflScacious  even  in  the  failure 
of  the  very  condition  of  the  grace  it  was  intended  to  confer. 
The  very  supposition  of  a  sacramental  virtue  in  the  imparting 
the  rewards  of  obedience  would  imply  its  failure  in  the  absence 
of  the  obedience  on  which  the  rewards  were  made  conditional ; 
and  in  such  case  the  Cherubim  with  flaming  swords  to  guard 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary.^ 
But  while  the  document  itself  thus  supplies  the  means 
of  disproving  the  realistic  and  literal  meaning  of  the  tree  of 
life,  the  New  Testament  supplies  a  guide  to  its  true  meaning. 
As  here,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  the  tree 
of  life  is  planted  in  the  earthly  paradise,  so  at  the  close  of  the 
sacred  canon  it  is  found  again  in  the  heavenly : — "To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  that  is  in  the 

1  "  And  lest  we  should  make  a  wrong  inference  from  what  we  read,  that  immortal 
life  was  man's  natural  claim  from  the  time  of  his  creation ;  and  not  a  free  gift 
bestowed  upon  him  on  his  entrance  into  Paradise  ;  the  historian  tells  us  of  the  means 
employed  to  exclude  him  from  the  tree  of  life,  which  conferred  immortality  on  the 
eater.  The  ideas  which  this  language  conveys  are  indeed  allegorical;  but  they  inform 
us  of  this,  and  of  nothing  but  this,  that  immortal  life  was  a  thing  extraneous  to  our 
nature ;  and  not  put  into  our  paste  or  composition,  when  first  fashioned  by  the  forming 
hand  of  the  Creator." — Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  B.  vii.  ch.  i.,  J.  1. 
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midst  of  tlie  paradise  of  God,"  Apoc.  ii.  7 ;  "In  the  midst 
of  tlie  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  a 
tree  of  life  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her 
fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations,"  Apoc.  xxii.  2.  And  the  right  to  this  tree 
of  life  is  also  in  this  chapter,  v.  14,  made  conditional  on  obedi- 
ence, as  in  Eden  : — "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments, 
that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life."  Now,  while  this 
Apocalyptic  tree  of  life  is  plainly  the  conterpart  of  that  in 
Genesis,  its  allegorical  nature  cannot  be  disputed.  Its  twelve 
fruits  correspond  to  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  city  on  which 
are  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  it  grows  beside  the 
river  of  life  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb.  Here  is  plainly  a  mystical  representation  of  the  pro- 
vision made  in  the  Gospel,  as  taught  by  the  Apostles,  for  impart- 
ing eternal  life.  And,  guided  by  this  manifest  allusion  to  the 
tree  of  life  in  Genesis,  we  should  in  like  manner  regard  this  as 
mystically  representing  the  promise  of  eternal  life  conditional 
on  man's  obedience  in  Paradise.  And  then  the  precaution 
against  his  eating  of  its  fruit  after  his  transgression  denotes 
the  exclusion  from  participation  in  that  reward  consequent  on 
disobedience. 

But  if  the  tree  of  life  must  thus  be  regarded  as  a  mystical 
and  not  a  real  tree,  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
coupled  with  it,  must  also  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.  Com- 
mon sense  forbids  the  supposition  of  a  tree  whose  fruit  could 
have  the  physical  property  of  opening  the  eyes  to  make  one 
wise,  and  imparting  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  by  any 
direct  operation.  The  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  imagined 
that  the  partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  as  the  fruit  of  a  tree, 
or  any  material  product,  could  have  the  effect  ascribed  to  it, 
is  that  the  use  of  it  having  been  forbidden,  the  eating  of  it  was 
a  transgression,  and  as  such  produced  the  moral  effects  which 
must  have  followed  the  first  transgression  in  a  being  constituted 
as  man  is.     Before  transgression  there  was  no  conscious  know- 
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ledge  of  evil  as  distinguislied  from  good.  The  evil  act  miglit 
have  been  contemplated  as  a  possible  occurrence,  and  as  opposed 
to  the  command  or  the  contrary  duty.  But  that  special  feeling 
which  would  arise,  not  from  conscience  forbidding  the  act  as  yet 
untried,  but  from  conscience  condemning  an  offence  committed, 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong,  the  loss  of  the  sense 
of  innocence,  the  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  evil  as 
opposed  to  good,  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  any 
transgression,  and  might  have  followed  the  violation  of  an 
arbitrary  prohibition  of  the  fruit  of  any  particular  tree ;  and 
this  might,  no  doubt,  be  rightly  described,  with  reference  to 
these  consequences,  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation,^  supposes  that  such  an 
arbitrary  prohibition  was  superadded  to  man's  natural  obliga- 
tions, as  the  condition  of  immortality,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
gift  of  this  did  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  right  on  man's  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  nature.  But  the  law  of  nature  would  enforce 
obedience  to  a  positive  or  arbitrary  commandment  once  given ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  experience  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  acquired  by  transgression,  very 
many  duties,  now  known  to  be  moral,  must  have  borne  the 
semblance  of  positive  precepts,  if  specially  enjoined.  Much  also 
of  man's  moral  duty  being  only  arrived  at,  as  such,  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  of  which  only  a  few  are  capable,  this  must,  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  at  all  times  be  presented  in  the  form  and 
character  of  positive  precepts.  Hence  the  most  that  the  addition 
of  a  new  positive  command,  with  its  accompanying  threat,  would 
effect,  would  be  to  bring  it  within  the  category  of  men's  other 
duties  and  subject  them  to  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience  to  it. 
At  any  rate,  as  there  is  abundant  reason  for  regarding  the  tree 
of  life  as  purely  allegorical,  there  seems  no  reason  for  resorting 
to  Warburton' 8  ingenious  mode  of  accounting  for  a  mere  arbi- 
trary command  superadded  to  man's  natural  obKgations  as 
regards  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  and  all  the  moral  consequences 
I  Book  vii,,  ch.  i.  2. 
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of  the  transgression,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  ground 
of  the  designation  of  the  tree  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  would  follow  in  a  more  full  and  decided  manner  from 
the  violation  of  a  moral,  than  of  a  mere  positive  and  arbitrary- 
command.  More  especially  might  the  sense  of  shame,  like  that 
on  accoimt  of  bodily  nakedness,  be  expected  to  follow  the  con- 
sciousness of  impurity  that  would  arise  from  a  transgression 
which  would  more  immediately  loosen  the  control  of  conscience 
over  the  animal  passions  and  appetites  of  our  nature,  than  the 
eating  a  fruit  tempting  to  the  eye,  but,  mainly  according  to 
the  representation  of  the  letter,  partaken  of  from  a  desire  to  gain 
forbidden  knowledge.  While  therefore  the  tree  of  life  and  its 
permitted  use  must  be  understood  to  denote  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  conditional  on  man's  obedience,  and  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge must  be  taken  in  a  like  sort  of  mystical  and  allegdrical 
sense,  this  will  denote  the  imdue  and  unlawful  indulgence  of 
man's  propensions  and  impulses  in  general,  both  mental  and 
bodily,  entailing  the  loss  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  and  the  moral 
consequences  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  forbidden  fruit — the 
conscious  and  guilty  knowledge  of  evil  experienced  and  good 
forsaken  and  lost,  and  the  shame  of  conscious  nakedness  arising 
from  inward  feelings  of  conscious  impurity.^ 

'  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  St.  Paxil's  reference  to  "  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression,"  in  Rom.  v.  14,  would  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  as  to  that  Apostles' 
conception  of  the  nature  of  this  transgression.  Much  light  does  not  appear  to  be 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  that  reference.  The  design  of  the  Apostle  was  to  show 
that  as  sin  and  death  came  by  one,  namely  Adam,  so  righteousness  and  life  come  by 
one,  namely  Christ.  In  order  to  make  this  resemblance  more  evident,  he  shows  that 
in  the  interval  between  Adam  and  Moses  some  had  undergone  death,  who  had  not 
sinned  in  such  a  way  as  would  have  brought  death  on  themselves  if  it  had  not  come 
by  Adam.  For  though  sin  was  in  the  world,  it  would  not  have  been  visited  with  a 
penalty  which  was  not  denounced  by  any  specific  law.  Death  was  denounced  against 
the  offence  of  Adam  ;  it  was  not  denounced  by  any  specific  law  against  the  many  sins 
committed  afterwards,  which  sins  were  not  therefore  visited  with  this  penalty.  Yet  men 
died  notwithstanding,  and  so  must  have  died  by  reason  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
on  Adam.  The  word  i\\oye7rat  is  not  used  here  to  signify  imputation  in  the  sense 
of  attributing  to  a  person  a  righteous  or  sinful  act  or  character ;  it  is  rather  employed 
in  its  stricter  and  more  literal  sense  of  charging  something  against  one  for  the  exaction 
of  payment.  It  is  thus  this  verb  is  used  in  the  other  instance  of  its  occurrence,  in 
Philem.  18. 19  (toSto  iixo)  eWoyei, — iyio  airoriffw),  where  it  denotes  charging  in  respect 
of  payment.  If  there  is  no  law  denouncing  some  particular  penalty,  a  sin,  though  sinful 
in  the  person  doing  it,  is  not  charged  against  him  for  the  exacting  of  that  particular 
penalty.    The  point  in  which  the  sins  committed  from  Adam  to  Moses  differed  from 
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V.  But  if  these  two  trees  are  to  be  regarded  as  not  real,  but 
mystical  and  allegorical  trees,  there  is  another  particular  con- 
nected with  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  there  is  also  a  clear 
necessity"  of  understanding  in  a  like  mystical  acceptation, 
namely,  the  river  which  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden, 
and  after  passing  through  it  divided  into  four  heads.  These 
are  thus  described,  as  rivers  well-known  to  the  writer  and  his 
readers : — 

"  The  name  of  the  first  is  Phison, 
That  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
Where  there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good  ; 
There  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone  ; 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon, 
That  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush  ; 
And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel, 
That  is  it  which  goeth  to  the  east  of  Assyria ; 
And  the  fourth  river,  that  is  Euphrates." 

Now  here,  at  any  rate,  are  the  two  great  rivers  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Hiddekel,  mentioned  also  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  being 
without  doubt  the  Tigris.  Its  name  has  survived  in  the 
Aramaic  Diglath,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  DigKto,  by 
Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  vi.  28),  and  in  the  modern  Digil,  by  which 
name  the  Tigris  is  now  designated.  The  name  Gihon  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  denote  the  Oxus,  now  known  by  the 
appellation  Jihoun.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  Nile  has  been  known  by  this  name  amongst  the  Abyssinians 
in  recent  times.  Josephus  says  in  reference  to  this  river  of 
Paradise,  Fewv  81  avrrj'i  Ahyvirrov  peec,  adding  that  the  Greeks 
called  it  Nilus,  as  if  it  was  known  by  the  other  name  in  Egypt, 
or  amongst  the  Jews,  in  his  time.  But  there  is  a  more  ancient 
authority,  and  one  not  likely  to  .be  mistaken  in  this  matter, 
namely,  the   Alexandrian  version.    That  the  LXX.,  living  in 

the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  was  the  absence  of  any  law  denouncing  against 
them  the  specific  penalty  of  death,  as  in  the  case  of  Adam's  transgression.  But  this 
throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  offence  by  which  that  penalty  was  incurred.  It 
was  not  the  nature  of  the  oS"ence,  but  the  manner  in  which  its  consequences  passed 
to  others,  that  constituted  the  point  of  similitude,  and  made  Adam  to  be  tvttos  toD 
fieWovTos.  See  on  the  subject  of  this  note,  "  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
with  Notes,"  by  Dr.  Vaughan. 
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Egypt,  should  have  adopted  this  name  as  the  representative 
of  a  Hebrew  word,  which  is  plainly  intended  to  designate  the 
Nile,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  river  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Gihon  in  their  time.  In  Jeremiah  ii.  18  we  read, 
*'  What  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt  to  drink  the 
waters  of  Sihor?"  This  name,  Sihor,  plainly  used  to  denote 
the  Nile,  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  Feoyv,  in  which  form  they 
give  this  name  in  Gen.  ii.  13  also.  Fuerst,  in  his  Heb.  and 
Chald.  Lexicon,  says,  "According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  I.,  i.  3), 
Kimchi,  and  others,  and  as  it  appears  also  from  the  LXX., 
Jer.  2,  18,  Ben-Sira  24,  37,  it  means  the  Nile,  which  flows 
through  all  the  southern  lands  (2J^^3)  that  fall  under  the  narra- 
tor's point  of  view.  Hence  the  historian  must  have  thought 
of  the  origin  of  the  Nile  in  Asia,  which  is  possible  from  the 
accounts  in  Strabo,  Arrian  and  Pausanias."  The  supposition, 
however,  of  Alexander  when  he  saw  crocodiles  in  the  Hydaspes, 
and  Egyptian  beans  in  the  Acesines,  flowing  into  the  Indus, 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  was  soon  per- 
ceived to  have  been  a  mistake,  as  great  rivers  and  the  ocean 
itself  intervened.^  And  the  notion  mentioned  by  Pausanias,^ 
that  the  Euphrates,  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises  agaiu  as  the 
Nile,  would  not  satisfy  the  description  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise,^ 
the  four  of  which  are  parted  from  one  head.  Instead  of  sup- 
posing the  writer  of  Gen,  ii.  to  have  imagined  the  Nile  to  have 
its  origin  in  Asia,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  regard  the  whole 
description  as  a  mystical  representation.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  Nile  was  here  intended  than  the 
Oxus.  A  people  settled  in  Egypt  for  some  centuries  would 
scarcely  have  understood  by  the  land  of  Cush  any  other 
country  than  the  Cush  adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea.  Certainly  any 
country  such  as  Chusistan,  near  the  Oxus,  was  not  likely  to  be 
known  to  the  Israelites  in  any  of  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
history.  This  name  Gihon,  in  both  its  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
forms,  signifies  radically  a  stream  or  river,  and  would  naturally 
1  Strabo,  Geog.  Ixv.,  p.  696.    Ed.  Casaub.     «  Lib.  II.  ch.  v.  p.  122.    Ed.  Kuhn. 
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be  applied  to  the  principal  river  of  any  particular  country. 
A  person  brought  up  in  Egypt  would  no  doubt  follow  the 
Egyptian  custom  in  thus  speaking  of  the  Nile,  while  yet  we 
might  find  the  same  name  in  other  countries  also  applied  by 
their  Shemitic  inhabitants  to  other  rivers.  Gihon,  or  Geon, 
being  a  Shemitic  word,  if  not  naturalized  in  Egj^t  in  the  time 
of  the  LXX.,  must  have  been  adopted  by  them  to  represent  the 
native  word  used  in  Egypt,  as  more  intelligible  to  their  readers 
than  the  Sihor  of  Jeremiah. 

What  was  intended  by  Phison,  the  remaining  river,  seems 
more  doubtful.  The  land  of  Chavilah  or  Havilah,  the  gold 
of  which  is  good,  and  where  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone, 
is  probably  India.  The  name  may  still  survive  in  Cabul,  and 
Josephus  says  that  Phison  was  the  Ganges. 

But  whatever  we  may  guess  as  to  these  rivers,  Phison  and 
Gihon,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  four  rivers,  of  which  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  are  two,  spring  from  one  stream  that  divides  into  four. 
The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  now  coalesce  near  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  some  have  imagined  a  subsequent  division  before  entering 
the  sea.  But  it  is  plain  such  a  supposition  does  not  accord  with 
the  description  of  the  river  of  Paradise,  which  passed  singly 
through  the  garden,  and  afterwards  divided  into  four,  evidently 
in  its  downward  course.  For  it  is  well  remarked  by  Mr. 
Wright,  (Art.  Eden,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible),  that 
the  verb  XX*  is  only  used  of  the  course  of  a  river  from  its  source 
downwards.  If  the  confluent  part  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  was  the  river  of  Eden,  then  this  verb  would  not  only 
be  applied  to  the  progress  of  the  supposed  separate  streams 
into  which  the  confluent  river  was  parted  before  entering  the 
sea,  but  woidd  also  imply  a  course  in  the  opposite  direction 
before  the  confluence,  which  would  be  contrary  to  fact.  Besides, 
the  coalescing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  seems  to  have 
been  an  occurrence  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  referred  to  the  early  period  contemplated  in  the 
narrative  now  under  consideration.    Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  27), 
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says  it  was  occasioned  by  the  long  continued  practice  of  irriga- 
tion, which  caused  the  choking  of  the  proper  outlet  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  drove  its  waters  over  into  the  Tigris ;  ^  and  he  men- 
tions, chap.  21,2  |;]^g  place  where  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
originally  was,  as  if  discernible  in  his  day.  Now  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  writer  really  thought  these  four  rivers  had 
once  a  common  source,  though  some  of  the  old  commentators, 
for  whose  imagination  nothing  was  too  monstrous,  fancied  that 
they  had,  and  even  that  they  were  conveyed  by  some  subter- 
ranean channels  to  their  present  courses ;  neither  can  it  be 
believed  that  he  expected  his  readers  to  think  him  in  earnest  in 
making  such  a  statement.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  he 
considered  the  unreality  of  the  representation  so  evident  that 
he  incurred  no  danger  of  being  misimderstood,  and,  in  order  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  the  stream  by  which  he  represented 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  be  watered,  treated  it  as  the  source 
of  the  four  greatest  rivers  known  to  his  countrymen.^     And  as 

^  Inter  duorum  amnium  ostia,  xxv.  mil.  pass,  fuere,  aut  (ut  alii  tradunt)  vii. 
m.  utroque  navigabili.  Sed  longo  tempore  Euphratem  praeclusere  Orcheni,  at 
accolse  agros  rigaates.  ^  Locus  ubi  Euphratis  ostium  fuit. 

*  These  four  rivers  are  enumerated  with  the  Jordan,  as  well-known  rivers  in  his 
day,  by  the  son  of  Sirach  : — "  He  filleth  all  things  with  wisdom,  as  Phison  and  Tigris 
in  the  time  of  the  new  fruits.  He  maketh  the  understanding  to  abound  like 
Euphrates,  and  as  Jordan  in  the  time  of  harvest.  He  maketh  the  doctrine  of  know- 
ledge appear  as  the  light,  and  as  Geon  in  the  time  of  vintage."  Ecclus.  xxiv.  25-27. 
Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  re-translation  of  this  into  Hebrew,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum, 
Prael.  xxiv.,  has  river  instead  of  "light,"  in  the  last  clause  but  one.  He  supposes 
that  the  original  Hebrew  had  IIS^D  instead  "IliO,  but  that  the  j'od  had  fallen 
out  in  the  translator's  copy.  He  says, — Vide  enim  quam  incongrue  cum  caeteris, 
Pison,  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Jordanes,  Zux,  Gihon  :  loco  Zucis  desideratur  Flumen 
aliquod,  adeoque  manifesto  legendum  erat  11N*D,  is  6  norafxhs,  ut  Fluvius  Ille, 
nimirum  Nilus.  He  rightly  says  that  the  Nile  was  commonly  known  by  this  designa- 
tion, and  he  quotes  Bochart,  Chanaan,  i.  23,  as  saying  that  "IK  itself  also  was  used 
to  denote  a  river ;  "IX  or  est  fluvius  ut  "IX*  jeor.  Ita  occurrit  Amos  viii.  8,  ubi  de 
Nilo.  Atque  eodem  sensu  usurpaverat  Sirachides  Ecclesiast.  xxiv.  35,  ubi  interpres 
perperara  pro  luniine  accepit.  On  the  word  ^K3,  in  Amos  viii.  8,  Fuerst,  Heb. 
and  Chald.  Lex.,  says  "it  is  demonstrably  =  "l'X*5."  If  this  was  the  original 
meaning  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  Geon  was  a  different 
river.  The  last  clause  may  have  been  added  merely  to  make  up  the  even  number  of 
parallel  lines,  and  to  explain  the  less  explicit  mention  of  "  the  river,"  in  the  preceding 
line.  And  that  it  is  thus  epexegetical  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  while 
all  the  other  clauses  mentioning  different  rivers  are  joined  by  copulatives,  these  twa 
are  placed  in  apposition  without  one :  — 

'O  iKcpaivoiv  uf  (pws  {6  HoTafihs)  iraiSelav, 
'0,5  rrjwv  eV  fjfiepan  rpvyTjrov. 
The  identity  of  the  Nile  and  Gihon  would  thus  be  confirmed. 
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in  the  case  of  the  tree  of  life,  so  ia  regard  to  the  river  also,  the 
non-historical  character  of  the  representation  is  confirmed  by 
the  Apocalyptic  imitation  of  it  in  chap.  xxii.  1.  As  the  tree 
of  life  had  its  counterpart  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  so  was 
this  latter  tree,  in  like  maimer,  planted  by  the  side  of  the  river 
of  Kfe  clear  as  crystal,  that  ran  through  the  city  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  There  is  a  similar  mystical 
representation  of  a  river  proceeding  from  the  sanctuary,  and  of 
trees  by  its  side  producing  fruit  for  meat,  and  healing  leaves,  in 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  xlvii.  1-12). 

And  now  as  the  garden  of  Eden  had  its  mystical  trees  and 
its  mystical  river,  just  as  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  St. 
John,  must  not  the  other  trees  with  which  it  was  planted,  good 
for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  the  garden  itself  also, 
be  regarded  as  a  mystical  representation  of  the  ample  provision 
for  the  happiness  of  man  in  his  state  of  innocence — a  proArision 
of  all  things  needful  for  life  and  godliuess,  for  bodily  welfare 
and  for  moral  probation  ?  This  is  not  the  less  probable  because 
there  was  more  than  one  real  country  known  by  the  name  of 
Eden — a  name  significant  of  the  delightsomeness  of  the  regions 
so  called,  and  therefore  chosen  to  describe  the  imagined  situation 
of  Paradise,  as  the  names  of  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  ancient 
world  are  adopted  to  express  those  which  are  represented  as 
springing  from  the  stream  that  watered  it.^ 

•  Wliat  Eusebius  says  of  the  Mosaic  Paradise  shows  that  he  perceived  the  necessity 
of  understanding  the  garden  mystically  : — 

"  On  the  Mosaic  Paradise. — Moses  having  said  in  certain  mystical  words  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  a  certain  paradise  of  God  was  formed, 
and  that  in  it  the  man  through  the  woman  was  deceived  by  the  serpant,  hear  what 
Plato,  himself  also  allegorizing,  hath  put  in  the  Symposium,  all  but  translating 
word  for  word,  having  called  the  paradise  of  God,  the  garden  of  Jupiter." 

Tlepl  Tov  Kara  Maiaea  TrapaSeicrov.  Moxreois  Kara,  nvas  airo^p^rovs  \6yovs  ev 
apxij  rr^s  tov  kocf^qv  ffvaraaioos  6eov  riva  irapd^eiaov  yeyovfvai  ^auros,  Kav  TovT(f 
rhv  livdpoonov  TjiraTriffOai  Sia  rrjs  yvvaiKhs  irphs  tov  ocptoos,  &vTiKpvs  fiovovovy),  to, 
firifnaTa  /ierairoirjiraj  6  TlXaToiv  kira-Kovaov  ola  eV  'S.vy.-Koaicf  Koi  avThs  aWrjyopoiiy 
TfOfiKev,  ovtJ  fMfu  TOV  irapaSeiffov  tov  deov,  Krinov  Sihs  ovoixdcras,  k.t.\. — Evang,  Pr<Bp. 
xii.  p.  343,  Ed.  Steph. 

"  Eden,"  as  Bishop  Newton,  Dissertation  ii.,  '  On  the  History  of  the  Creation  and 
the  Fall  of  our  First  Parents,'  observes,  "  as  the  very  name  signifies,  was  a  pleasant 
country,  but  Paradise  was  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  contained  '  every  tree  that  was 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,'  together  with  '  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst 
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The  object  at  present  being  ratber  to  point  out  tbe  instances 
in  this  narrative  that  are  clearly  of  an  allegorical  nature,  leav- 
ing those  that  have  seemingly  a  more  historical  character  to  be 
interpreted  from  their  connexion  with  these,  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought  that  the  extraction  of  the  rib  and  the  formation 
of  a  woman  from  it,  as  one  of  the  less  clearly  allegorical  par- 
ticulars, might  be  passed  over  here.  Only  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  name  which  Adam  gave  to  the  woman,  when  she  was 
brought  to  him,  is  the  name  of  the  sex  and  not  of  the  individual 
whose  proper  name  was  Eve.  "She  shall  be  called  woman" 
(^K'^<),  "  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man  "  (SJ'^K).  It  was 
manifestly  assigned  to  her,  in  like  manner  as  he  gave  names  to 
the  several  species  that  had  been  previously  brought  to  him,  on 
his  perceiving  that  she,  unlike  the  other  creatures,  partook  of 
his  own  nature.  This  now  at  last  is  bone  of  his  bones  and  flesh 
of  his  flesh.  Yet  this,  as  referring  to  the  literal  extraction  of 
the  rib  and  the  formation  of  the  woman  of  it,  only  applied  to 
the  individual,  and  had  no  more  special  applicability  to  her 
female  descendants  than  to  men  derived  from  her.  All  alike, 
male  and  female,  as  made  of  one  flesh  by  descent  from  her, 
might  be  said  thus  to  have -been  bone  of  the  first  man's  bones, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh ;  but  not  the  female  in  any  special  sense 
by  reason  of  the  extraction  of  the  rib,  except  the  one  woman 
formed  of  it.  Hence  when  it  is  presently  after  said,  as  a  law  for 
mankind  at  large,  that  a  man  should  therefore  "  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh,"  the  force  of  this  conclusion,  and  the  consequent  unity  of 
the  man  and  his  wife  as  one  flesh,  as  an  inference  from  the  form- 
ation of  the  first  woman  of  the  extracted  rib  regarded  as  a  his- 
torical fact,  wholly  fails.  Only  in  a  mystical  and  allegorical  sense, 
what  is  related  here  of  the  first  pair  becomes  a  foundation  for  the 


of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;'  that  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  man  had  there  the  means  of  living  in  all  true  enjoyments,  and  attaining  to  a 
happy  immortality,  but  yet  with  a  capacity  of  swerving  from  his  duty  and  degene- 
rating from  good  to  evil." 
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unity  of  man  and  wife  as  one  flesh  in  all  time  to  come.^  It  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  commentators  that  our  Lord,  referring  to 
the  primitive  institution  of  marriage,  as  mentioned  in  St. 
Matt,  xix.,  ascribes  the  words  "  For  this  cause"  etc.  to  God 
and  not  to  Adam,  whose  words  they  appear  in  Genesis.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  our  Lord  spoke  in  this  way,  because 
Adam  was  at  the  time  he  said  these  words  speaking  by  divine 
inspiration.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  this  supposition  ;  but 
a  legitimate  conclusion  from  our  Lord's  manner  of  referring  to 
the  words  ascribed  to  Adam  is  that  our  Lord  regarded  the 
document  as  divinely  inspired,  and  that  these  words,  as  part 
of  it,  and  as  intended  to  express  the  mind  of  God  on  the  subject 
to  which  they  relate,  are  therefore  called  the  words  of  God ;  and 
as,  according  to  the  literal  representation,  Adam  could  as  yet  have 
had  no  conception  of  the  descent  of  mankind,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  society  under  which  a  man  was  to  leave  his  father 
and  mother  that  he  might  cleave  to  his  wife,  perhaps  the 
ascription  of  the  words  to  Adam  in  Genesis,  and  to  God  by  our 
Lord,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  our  Lord  viewed  the 
narrative  rather  in  the  light  of  an  inspired  allegorical  represen- 
tation than  of  an  historical  statement.  That  the  unity  of  flesh 
between  a  man  and  his  wife,  which  it  has  been  shown  could  not 
have  been  founded  on  the  formation  of  the  woman  from  the 
extracted  rib,  except  in  the  one  single  instance,  was  yet  regarded 

1  Cajetan  says  that  he  is  compelled  both  by  the  text  itself  (ii.  21),  and  the  context, 
to  regard  this  production  of  the  woman,  not  according  to  the  sound  of  the  letter,  but 
in  a  mystical  and  parabolical  sense.  He  argues,  first,  from  the  consideration  that 
if  the  rib  was  actually  extracted,  Adam  must  either  have  been  a  monster  before, 
or  maimed  and  defective  after  the  operation ;  secondly,  from  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  any  other  creature,  as,  for  instance,  a  bird,  could  be  imagined  as  by  any  possi- 
bility an  help  meet  for  man ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the  previous  statement,  that  God  made 
them  male  and  female  on  the  sixth  day.  Hence  he  concludes  that  it  agrees  alike 
with  reason  and  the  context,  that  this  formation  of  the  woman  of  the  rib  of  the  mat  took 
place  non  corporaliter  sed  secundum  similitudinem.  To  the  objection  that  the  narrative  is 
in  the  form  of  history,  he  replies  that  in  like  manner  it  is  said  in  an  historical  form  that 
the  world  was  created  in  six  natural  days  with  evening  and  morning,  while  it  is 
necessarily  to  be  understood  that  the  works  of  creation  were  not  formed  in  six  natural 
days  of  this  kind ;  and  again,  that  the  punishment  of  the  serpent  is  thus  historically 
described,  whUe  it  would  be  puerile  to  understand  that  in  a  corporeal  sense.  Hence 
he  concludes  that  his  view  is  not  contrary  to  the  sober  sense  of  Scripture,  just  as  the 
sober  sense  of  Scripture,  which  represents  God  as  searching  for  a  mate  for  the  man 
and  not  finding  one,  is  that  of  a  description  by  similitude. — Comment,  in  Gen. 
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by  St.  Paul  as  implying  something  more  than  mere  unity 
of  feeling,  and  of  mutual  interests  and  social  relation,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  ascribing  this  unity  of  flesh  not  only  to  the 
permanent  and  duly  ratified  imion  of  wedlock,  but  also  to 
irregular,  casual,  and  merely  carnal  connexions,  as  in  1  Cor.  vi. 
16.  The  extract  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  which  is  sub- 
joined below  shews  that  he  understood  the  extraction  of  the  rib 
and  the  consequent  assertion,  "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh,"  as  significant  of  something  very  difierent 
from  what  is  verbally  expressed  in  the  narrative.^ 

VI.  The  representation  of  the  tempter  as  a  serpent  may  be 
considered  as  an  unquestionable  instance  of  an  allegorical 
character.2     Hengstenberg,  indeed,  relies  on  this  taken  in  its 

1  'Avdpwiros  yap  e'l  audpciirov  iK<pifTai  re,  Kol  aTTOffiraral.  Spa  rh  fj.fye0os  t^s 
^\d$-ns'  '6\os  &v0pu-iros  airoa-Trarai  kotoi  ffvvovffias  aTrovcriav.  (pr)(T\  yap,  Tovto  vvv 
offTovy  e'/c  tS>v  0(Tt4wv  jj-ov  Ka\  ffapl  eK  t^s  aapK6s  fJ.ov.  roaovTov  &pa  6  i.v6pwiros 
Kevovrai  Ttf  cirfpfiari,  '6(ros  oparai  Tip  (rci/iOTt.  apxh  yap  yiveafois  Th  airaAXaTTOfj.evoi'. 
Clem.  Alex.  Ptedag.  II.,  p.  193,  Ed.  Sylburg.  Cajetaa'snote  may  be  here  subjoined : — 
Quod  autem  subdit :  Os  ex  ossibiis  meis,  et  caro  de  cardie  mcA,  mulieris  manifestat 
naturam  simul  et  productionem.  Mulier  enim  qua^libet,  ciim  sit  vir  laesus,  est  os  ex 
ossibus  virilibus,  et  caro  de  came  virili,  quantum  ad  productionem  _:  intendit  enim 
Tirile  semen  ad  producendum  virum ;  sed  defectu  interveniente,  impotens  facere 
virum  ex  integro,  efficit  virum  lassum,  hoc  est,  mulierem  :  et  sic  mulier  est  os  ex 
ossibus  virilibus  intentis,  et  caro  de  carne  virili  intenta.  Apart  from  the  speculation 
that  mulier  est  vir  Icesus,  it  is  true  that "  the  woman  is  of  the  man,"  bone  of  his  bones  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  generation,  and  so  a  help  meet  for  him,  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  creatures  amongst  which  was  found  none  meet  to  he 
his  consort.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  op.  F.  Tayleri,  1649,  explains  v.  18,— 
Faciam  ei  consortem  quasi  in  eam  exiisset.  In  thus  explaining  the  word  rendered 
"meet  for  him,"  nJJ3,  the  Targumist  had  probably  in  view  the  Chaldee  ^J3., 
manavit,Jluxit,  as  in  Dan.  vii.  10  :  "A  fiery  stream  issued  (153)  and  came  forth  from 
before  him."     This  sense  is  perhaps  also  to  be  traced  in  the  Syriac  _  J ,  which  in 

the  causative  Aphel,  rvil,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  attraxit,  as  it  were,  caused  to  flow, 
in  St.  John  lii.  32.     '^ 

2  So  Cajetan  remarks  on  Gen.  iii.  1.,  Tum  communibus  locutionibus  sacrae 
Scripturee,  tum  propriis  textus  hujus  quadrat,  serpentis  nomine  non  proprie  intelligere 
illud  brutum,  sed  metaphorice  Diabolum.  Eusebius,  in  like  manner,  speaking  of  this 
part  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  tells  us  that  there  is  a  wicked  spirit  lying  in  wait  for 
everv  one,  beguiling  and  hating  what  is  good,  that  from  the  commencement  plotted 
against  the  salvation  of  men.  He  says  that  Moses  calls  this  demon  by  the  name 
of  dragon  and  serpent,  being  black  and  akin  to  darkness,  full  of  poison  and  malice. 
And  he  adds  that  by  his  deceit  the  first  parents  of  our  race  fell  from  the  happier  lot 
in  which  they  had  originally  been  placed.  His  words  are,  ncfpea-Ti  rts  iKdo-rcp 
vovriphs  Saifiwv  €(/;€5pos,  pdffKavos  Kol  nicr6Ka\os,  kuI  rrjs  avdpdiraiv  apxv^fy  iirlfiovKos^ 
cwrripias.  ApaKovra  5e  rovrov  KofOcptv  ovojud^et,  fitXavd  re  koI  (TK6TovsolKf7ov,  lav 
T«  Kttl  KaKlas  ■K\-hpt)v. — Toinov  Se  airoTj)  kuI  tovs  irpoTrdropas  T)pMiv  toC  yivovs  rrjs 
eeiorepas  A7)|6«j  fKTrfffely.  Prfep.  Evan'g.  i.  10.  It  is  evident  Eusebius  did  not 
suppose  that  a  real  serpent  was  intended. 
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realistic  acceptation,  which  he  adopts  conjointly  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  Satanic  tempter  using  the  instrumentality  of  a 
real  serpent,  as  a  proof  of  the  purely  historical  character  of  the 
entire  representation,  by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  character  which 
he  rightly  thinks  pervades  the  whole.  The  notion  of  a  natural 
serpent  being  the  real  tempter,  which  is  what  the  narrative 
literally  implies,  may  be  dismissed  at  once,  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  a  serpent.  And  accordingly,  the  New 
Testament  plainly  intimates  that,  according  to  the  view  of  its 
writers,  the  real  tempter  was  the  devil.  Thus  we  read  in  Apoc. 
XX.  2,  "  That  old  serpent  the  devil  and  Satan."  The  supposi- 
tion that  Satan  for  the  occasion  merely  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  serpent  is  also  utterly  untenable.  That  the  evil  spirit  ever 
had  the  power  of  assuming  any  material  form  is  what  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose.  Even  our  Lord's  temptation, 
as  related  in  the  Gospels,  does  not  necessitate  such  a  supposition 
of  the  tempter  having  appeared  in  a  material  form,  or  spoken 
with  audible  sounds.  In  every  temptation  which  extends 
beyond  a  sudden  impulse,  the  pretexts  in  favour  of  the  act, 
and  the  reasons  against  it,  are  realised  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
under  temptation  in  the  form  of  words — ^words  which,  as  respects 
the  arguments  of  evil,  may  in  a  manner  of  speaking  be  regarded 
as  the  words  of  the  tempter.  Such  a  subjective  argument  with 
the  tempter,  in  our  Lord's  case,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Gospel 
narrative ;  and,  as  an  example  for  us,  it  is  more  instructive 
when  thus  viewed,  as  the  counterpart  of  our  own  temptations.^ 
At  any  rate,  if  any  weight  attaches  at  all  to  the  letter  of  the 
narrative  in  Gen.  iii.,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  denoting 
the  assumption  of  a  serpentine  form  by  Satan  for  this  occasion. 

'  And  so,  in  regard  to  the  temptation  of  Eve,  Cajetan  remarks,— Non  fait  igitur 
sermo  yocalis,  sed  sermo  internre  suggestionis,  quo  Diabolus  serpere  venenosa 
cogitatione  incepit.  Et  eodem  sermonis  gencre  imiversus  iste  dialogus  inter  serpentem 
et  mulierem  intelligendus  est.  Sunt  autem  seusus  isti  metaphorici  non  sol&m  sobrii 
secundiim  sacram  Scripturam ;  sed  non  pardm  utiles  Christianse  fedei  profession!, 
proecipue  coram  sapientibus  mundi  hujns  :  percipientes  enini  quod  liajc  non  ut  litera 
sonat,  sed  metaphorice  dicta  intelligimus,  ac  credimus,  non  horrent  hsec  de  costa 
Adami,  et  serpente,  tanquam  fabellas ;  sed  venerantur  mysteria,  et  facilius  ea  quae 
sunt  fidci  couplectuntur. —  Ubi  supra. 
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The  serpent  as  a  species  is  first  described,  and  at  the  end  the 
penalty  has  reference,  in  its  Kteral  form,  only  to  the  serpent  as 
a  species  also.  The  alternative  therefore  is,  that  the  entire 
reference  to  the  serpent  is  purely  symbolical,  or  else  that  Satan 
not  merely  assumed  a  serpentine  form,  but  actually  possessed  a 
real  animal  serpent,  if  the  animal  itself  was  not  the  tempter. 

But  now,  in  the  first  place,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  evil  spirit  has  ever  had 
the  power  of  possessing  at  wiU  any  living  creature  he  might 
choose  to  employ  for  his  wicked  purposes.  Even  the  demons 
in  the  gospel  history,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  that  dispensa- 
tion imder  which  they  possessed  mankind,  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  be  thought,  had  not  the  power  of  going  into 
the  swine  without  the  divine  permission.  Whether  this  de- 
moniacal possession  was  really  a  possession  by  separate  spirits 
with  personal  characteristics,  or  some  form  of  disease  in  regard 
to  which  our  Lord  spoke  and  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  conceptions  that  were  prevalent,  certain  it  is  that  there 
is  nothing  to  connect  this  possession  with  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  devil,  except  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  reply  to  the  charge 
that  he  cast  out  the  demons  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
demons.  But  our  Lord's  words  on  that  occasion,  "If  Satan 
cast  out  Satan," — "  if  Satan  be  divided  against  himself,"  have 
too  much  the  character  of  an  argument  ad  homincm,  to  prove 
anything  as  to  his  own  view  of  this  matter.  He  denies,  indeed, 
his  own  employment  of  the  agency  of  the  devil,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if,  by  casting  out  Satan,  he  meant  more  than  the  spiritual 
e£&cacy  of  our  Lord's  work  and  teaching  to  undo  the  Satanic 
evils  of  the  world,  of  which  the  casting  out  of  the  demons  may 
have  been  significant.  Only  in  this  way  would  Satan  be  divided 
against  himself ;  for  it  is  plain  that,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he 
might  co-operate  in  the  ejection  of  evil  spirits  for  his  own 
wicked  ends.  Moreover,  the  serpent,  if  possessed  by  Satan,  not 
having  the  organization  for  articulate  speech,  the  speaking  of 
the  serpent,  as  well  as  his  possession,  was  clearly  a  miraculous 
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performance.  And  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  tliat  God  would 
have  allowed  such  miraculous  power  to  the  evil  spirit  for  the 
express  purpose  of  deceiving  the  yet  innocent  and  inexperienced 
human  couple ;  especially  when,  as  is  devoutly  to  be  believed, 
it  was  God's  design  to  authenticate  his  revelations  to  mankind 
by  miraculous  interpositions.  And  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  first  pair  should  as  yet  have  made  them  m- 
capable  of  perceiving  that  the  speech  of  the  serpent  was  mira- 
culous, it  is  stUl  impossible  to  beKeve  that,  at  the  opening  of  a 
series  of  documents  intended  to  be  received  as  divine  on  the 
strength  of  miraculous  evidences,  the  very  first  miracle  recorded, 
after  the  order  of  nature  was  once  established,  should  be  a 
miracle  wrought  by  the  evil  one  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
and  betraying  to  their  ruin  the  yet  innocent  parents  of  the 
human  race,  and  with  them  their  descendants  also.^ 

1  If  the  arguments  dravra  in  the  present  day  from  the  invariableness  of  the  order  of 
nature,  against  the  belief  in  divine  miracles,  are  not  sufficient,  as  doubtless  they  are  not 
to  disprove  the  reality  of  such  performances,  it  can,  however,  scarcely  be  believed  that 
the  author  of  nature  would  suffer  those  laws,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  the  expression  of 
his  own  veracity,  to  be  disturbed  for  the  deception  of  mankind.  It  is  true  there  are  powers 
in  nature  of  which  most  men  at  particular  times  may  have  been  ignorant,  by  which  pre- 
tended miracles  may  have  been  wrought.  Juggling,  and  natural  magic,  and  the  other 
artifices  of  thaumaturgy,  at  times  had  so  strongly  created  a  belief  in  their  supernatural 
character,  that  it  became  needful  to  warn  men  against  being  led  astray  by  such  signs 
and  wonders.  That  God  should  interpose  to  frustrate  these  natural  means  of  produc- 
ing deception,  is  as  little  to  be  expected  as  that  he  should  interpose  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  to  counteract  any  other  kind  of  wickedness.  And  similarly  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  course  of  providence  should  be  altered  to  hinder  those  occasional 
coincidences,  by  which  dreams  and  oracular  sayings  have  received  a  remarkable  fulfil- 
ment,—cases  not  more  frequent  in  reality  than  the  laws  of  probability  would  warrant 
men  to  expect,  but  remembered  for  their  marvellousness,  while  the  immense  number 
of  failures  are  forgotten.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  seeming  miracles  in 
connexion  with  some  form  of  deadly  error,  of  course  renders  the  moral  character 
of  the  doctrine,  and  its  purifying  efficacy,  a  grand  element  in  the  evidence  of  its 
truth.  At  the  same  time  true  miracles  can  never  be  relied  on  as  testimonies  to  facts 
and  truths  not  naturally  discoverable  or  demonstrable,  if  any  act  having  the  character 
of  a  true  miracle  may  be  performed  in  attestation  of  a  falsehood,  or  for  the  purposes 
of  man's  deception.  Even  the  employment  of  miracles,  not  for  man's  deception,  but 
simply  for  his  probation,  would  render  them  useless  as  attestations  of  truth.  For 
we  could  never  be  perfectly  sure  that  in  any  particular  case  the  miracle  was  intended  as  an 
attestation  and  not  for  our  trial.  The  speaking  of  a  serpent  is  plainly  an  event  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  imitable  indeed  by  the  art  of  ventriloquism,  but  clearly  not 
thus  imitated  in  the  case  now  under  consideration.  Ventriloquism  in  such  a  case  would 
imply  what  is  as  difficult  to  believe  as  the  speaking  of  the  serpent,  namely  the  power 
of  Satan  to  produce  effects  cognisable  to  the  human  senses — a  power  of  which  there 
is  no  evidence  whatsoever.  It  may  be  said,  this  supposition  of  the  supernatural 
agency  of  the  evil  spirit  is  implied  in  the  narrative,  and  if  inadmissible,  is  itself  an 
argument  against  the  document  which  contains  the  statement.    In  reply  to  this, 
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But  next  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  on  this  realistic  supposi- 
tion, it  is  plainly  the  subtlety  of  the  animal  serpent,  and  not  of 
the  true  tempter,  that  is  referred  to,  as  qualifying  him  for  the 
temptation,  and  is  brought  into  play  in  its  accomplishment.  It 
is  clearly  as  an  animal  species  that  the  serpent  is  said  to  have 
been  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field  that  the  Lord  God 
had  made,  by  reason  of  that  natural  craftiness  which  became 
proverbial,  as  in  our  Lord's  words,  "Be  ye  wise  as  serpents, 
and  harmless  as  doves."  Hengstenberg's  notion,  indeed,  is 
that  this  mention  of  the  serpent's  subtlety  proves  the  realistic 
and  literal  character  and  meaning  of  the  representation.  No 
doubt  it  proves  that  a  natural  serpent  is  what  is  literally  spoken 
of,  but  it  as  clearly  proves  that  this  natural  serpent  is  only  the 
symbol  of  the  real  tempter.  The  serpent's  subtlety  is  plainly 
mentioned  as  that  by  which  the  success  of  the  temptation  was 
compassed.  Its  mention,  on  any  other  supposition,  is  wholly 
unmeaning  and  beside  the  subject  in  hand.  This  leaves  us  no 
alternative,  so  far  as  this  particular  is  concerned,  but  to 
suppose  either  that  a  real  serpent  was  the  tempter  by  means 
of  his  natural  craft,  or  that  the  serpent  and  its  subtelty 
stand  merely  as  the  symbols  of  the  real  tempter  and  his 
Satanic  craft.  The  supposition  of  a  late  learned  writer, 
Dr.  Donaldson,  in  his  work  on  the  book  of  Jashar,  that  the 
nakedness,  not  the  craft  of  the  serpent,  is  intended  by  the  word 
h)1V,  could  only  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  sustain  the 
peculiar  view  which  that  divine  adopted  in  regard  to  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  As  far  as  the  narrative  itself  explains  or  suggests 
its  own  meaning,  the  idea  of  nakedness  is  quite  irrelevant, 
while  there  are  abundant  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  crafty,  an  interpretation  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  who 
render  it  (f}povifi(t)Taro^,  and  by  St.  Paul,  who  says  that  the 

however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  contend  that  the  document  has  in  itself  sufficient 
indications  that  it  was  not  intended  to  he  understood  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
several  particulars  set  forth  in  it.  And  this  one  of  a  serpent  speaking,  introduced  as 
it  is  without  any  allusion  to  a  spiritual  tempter,  and  then  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
serpent  in  its  animal  nature,  are  relied  on  as  amongst  the  clearest  indications  that  the 
literal  acceptation  was  not  intended. — See  Note  C,  p.  248. 
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serpent  deceived  Eve  ev  rfj  iravovp'yta  avrov.  It  is  true,  a 
word  similar  in  sound,  D'^^^iy,  is  used  in  the  sentence  next 
preceding  in  the  sense  of  naked.  But  it  will  be  seen  here- 
after that  this  play  on  sounds  and  double  senses  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  entire  book.  Hengstenberg  relies  also 
on  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  tempter,  "  On  thy  belly 
shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy 
life,"  as  indicating  a  real  serpent.  So  also  does  the  reference 
to  the  serpent's  treachery  in  biting  the  traveller's  heel,  and  the 
difficulty  of  killing  a  serpent  except  by  a  wound  on  the  head. 
But  then  these  evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  serpent,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  text,  only  show  that,  as  respects  the  manner 
of  representation,  a  natural  serpent  is  really  intended ;  but, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  this  serpent  was  itself  the 
tempter,  they  show  that  the  natural  serpent  is  adopted  only  as 
the  symbol  of  the  real  tempter.  Otherwise  the  innocent  animal 
receives  all  the  punishment;  the  really  guilty  being,  the  true 
tempter,  is  not  even  remotely  alluded  to.  And  thus  the  evil 
spirit  would  have  accomplished  his  malignant  designs  without  a 
symptom  of  the  divine  reprobation,  or  the  faintest  intimation 
that  his  triumph  should  not  always  prevail  to  man's  destruction. 
This  would  be  the  plain  consequence  of  the  literal  acceptation 
of  the  narrative  in  this  particular.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on  that  such  an  acceptation  leaves  no  alternative,  but 
the  incredible  supposition  that  a  natural  serpent  was,  by  some 
miraculous  exercise  of  unwonted  powers,  the  sole  and  conscious 
tempter.  The  notion,  therefore,  of  a  natural  serpent  having 
been  actually  employed  in  man's  first  temptation,  as  this  narra- 
tive describes  it,  must  be  wholly  abandoned.  The  natural 
serpent  in  the  narrative  stands  as  the  symbol  of  the  real 
tempter.^     Whatever   be   the   nature   of   Satan's   influence   in 

1  "That  was  in  ancient  times  the  symbol  or  hieroglyphic,  whereby  he  was  usually 
represented ;  and  under  that,  therefore,  well-known  emblem,  he  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture history ;  the  language  is  adapted  to  the  character,  and  yet  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  a  figurative  rather  than  a  real  serpent  was  intended.  How  the  serpent 
came  to  be  made  the  symbol  of  the  tempter,  Moses  intimates  in  sajang,  that  '  the 
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man's  ordinary  temptations,  tlie  means  by  whicli  lie  suggests 
evil  to  the  mind,  excites  the  desires,  or  offers  pretexts  for  their 
unlawful  gratification,  the  first  temptation  as  here  described 
required  nothing  more.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  might  have  produced  the  efiects  ascribed  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  tempter  in  this  narrative  without  any  visible  appearance  or 
audible  sounds.  A  person  under  temptation  will,  as  already  ob- 
served, clothe  in  words,  at  least  mentally,  the  arguments  which  an 
evil  casuistry  invents  or  suggests.  Hence  those  arguments  are,  in 
the  symbolical  representation  of  the  fall,  clothed  in  words,  as  if 
spoken  by  the  symbolical  tempter,  though  only  suggested  by 
the  real  one.  These  suggestions  are  similar  to  those  with 
which  men  are  familiar  in  all  their  ordinary  temptations  : — the 
withholding  of  some  supposed  advantage,  or  object  of  desire,  is 
made  the  occasion  of  discontent ;  the  threatened  consequences 
of  transgression  will  not  follow ;  God  envies  us  the  enjoyment 

serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,'  and  Aristotle  and  other 
naturalists,  as  well  as  Moses,  extol  the  subtlety  and  insidiousness  of  the  serpent, 
which  was  therefore  a  proper  emblem  of  the  tempter  and  deceiver  of  mankind." — 
Bishop  Newton,  in  the  Dissertation  above  referred  to.  The  Bishop  supposes  that  in 
this  narrative  "  the  language  is  extremely  figurative,  being  taiien  from  the  ancient 
pictures  and  hieroglyphics,  wherein  these  transactions  were  first  recorded.  These 
images  and  symbols  passed  into  common  discourse  and  became  a  part  of  the  current 
language.  It  is  evidently  from  them,  as  things  well  known  and  readily  apprehended, 
that  Moses  copies  his  descriptions;  he  represents  things  in  words  just  as  they  were 
represented  in  figures ;  his  style  is  a  kind  of  picture  and  should  be  understood  and 
explained  accordingly." 

The  remarks  of  iiishop  Sherlock  on  this  subject,  may  also  be  quoted  with  advantage. 
As  regards  those  who,  without  being  altogether  infidels,  "  ai-e  shocked  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tliis  history,"  he  says,  "  I  desire  them  to  consider,  that  the  speculations 
arising  from  the  history  of  the  fall,  and  the  introduction  of  natural  and  moral  evU 
into  the  world,  are  of  all  others  the  most  abstruse,  and  farthest  removed  out  of  our 
reach  :  that  this  difiiculty  led  men  in  the  earliest  time  to  imagine  two  independent 
Principles  of  Good  and  Evil,  a  notion  destructive  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  the  principal  end  and  design  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Had 
the  history  of  man's  fall  plainly  introduced  an  invisible  evil  being  to  confound  the 
works  of  God,  and  to  be  the  author  of  iniquity,  it  might  have  given  great  countenance 
to  this  error  of  two  Principles :  and  since  this  difficulty  might  in  a  great  measure 
be  avoided,  by  having  recourse  to  the  common  usage  of  the  eastern  countries,  which 
was  to  clothe  history  in  parables  and  similitudes,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  for  this 
reason  the  history  of  the  fall  was  put  into  the  dress  in  which  we  now  find  it.  The 
serpent  was  remarkable  for  an  insidious  cunning,  and  therefore  stood  as  a  proper 
emblem  of  a  deceiver  ;  and  yet,  being  one  of  the  lowest  of  God's  creatures,  the  emblem 
gave  no  suspicion  of  any  power  concerned  that  might  pretend  to  rival  the  Creator." 
— The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  Dis.  iii.  The  absence  of  a  personal  devil  from 
the  subsequent  Biblical  writings  until  we  reach  those  of  the  latest  period,  if  the  book 
of  Job  be  referred  to  that  period,  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  Bishop's  supposition. 
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of  the  wished- for  gratification,  whether  of  sense  or  of  intellect. 
Then  these  suggestions  fall  in  with  the  natural  appetites  and 
inclinations,  just  as  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to 
require  a  visible  and  audible  tempter  ;  it  takes  place  in  our 
own  minds  without  one,  often  without  an  external  personal 
temjDter  at  all,  as  far  as  there  are  any  means  of  judging  in 
such  a  matter. 

As  regards  the  transgression  itself,  that  which  constituted  the 
corpus  delicti,  what  has  already  been  said  in  disproof  of  the 
supposition  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  a 
real  tree  goes  equally  to  disprove  that  the  transgression  consisted 
in  partaking  of  the  natural  fruit  of  that  supposed  real  and 
natural  tree.  On  the  supposition  that  the  tree  was  mystical 
and  allegorical,  there  is  nothing  in  the  account  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  particular  offence  which  was  of  such  terrible  con- 
sequences to  mankind  at  large.  That  there  must  have  been 
some  one  first  overt  act  of  sin  is  of  course  evident.  That  such 
overt  act  did  not  constitute  the  whole,  much  less  the  commence- 
ment, of  the  transgression  is  also  plain.  There  must  have  been 
some  internal  sin,  some  point  at  which  natural  appetite  passed 
into  that  stage  of  its  progress  when,  as  St.  Jam&s  says,  lust  has 
conceived,  and  at  which  the  sin  thus  conceived,  though  yet  unborn 
into  an  overt  act,  was  quickened  into  mental  transgression. 
That  point,  lost  in  the  mystery  that  envelopes  every  beginning 
of  existence,  mental  or  material,  of  thought  or  of  act  or  of 
substance,  was  the  real  fall,  and  is  better  represented  by  the 
mystical  symbol  of  the  participation  of  forbidden  fruit,  than 
by  an  historical  narrative  that  should  only  specify  the  overt 
act  in  words  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  acceptation.^ 

'  Here  again  \ve  may  quote  Bishop  Newton :  "  What  was  the  particular  nature  of 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine.  '  Eating  forbidden 
fruit,'  is  nothing-  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  same  hieroglyphic  characters, 
wherein  the  history  of  the  fall  was  recorded  before  the  use  of  letters.  It  was  plainly 
the  violation  of  a  divine  prohibition ;  it  was  indulging  an  unlawful  appetite  ;  it  was 
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YII. — The  manner  in  which  God  is  represented  as  walking 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  as  it  were  talking  to 
himself  aloud  so  that  his  voice  is  heard  by  the  guilty  pair,  who 
in  consequence  try  to  shun  his  observation  and  to  hide  them- 
selves from  his  visible  presence,  has  already  been  noticed  as  an 
instance  of  the  divine  anthropism  which  pervades  the  whole 
passage  and  forms  a  strong  proof  of  its  allegorical  character. 
The  sentences  of  condemnation  pronounced  on  the  offenders, 
therefore,  next  claim  attention.  And  first,  as  regards  the 
serpent^  and  the  condemnation  of  it  to  go  upon  the  belly  and  to 
feed  upon  dust,  this  having  respect  only  to  the  animal  serpent, 
as  such,  and  not  at  all  to  the  real  and  guilty  tempter,  has  just 
now  been  insisted  on  as  an  evidence  of  the  symbolical  character 
of  the  serpent  as  it  appears  in  this  narrative.  It  is  further  to 
be  noted  here,  that  such  a  change  of  habits  as  is  implied  in  this 
sentence  of  condemnation  would  require  a  change  of  organiza- 
tion amounting  to  a  virtual  transmutation  of  species,  and,  so 
far  as  the  name  denotes  the  nature  and  is  significant  of  the 
species,  what  would  be  properly  called  a  serpent  after  such  a 
transmutation  would  not  have  been  a  serpent  at  all  before  it. 
Nor  would  such  a  transformation,  however  it  might  be  regarded 
by  an  intelligent  observer  as  a  degradation  of  nature,  be  to  the 
animal  itself  any  punishment  whatever.  All  sentient  creatures 
have  their  happiness  in  the  habits  for  which  they  are  formed  and 

aspiring  after  forbidden  knowledge,  and  pretending  to  be  wise  above  their  condition. 
So  much  may  be  safely  asserted  in  general ;  we  bewilder  and  lose  ourselves  in  search 
of  more  particulars." 

1  While  St.  Augustine  supposes  that  a  real  serpent  was  used  as  an  instrument  by 
the  devil,  he  regards  the  entire  sentence  pronounced  on  the  serpent  as  figurative  : 
Tota  ista  sententia  figurata  est.  Quod  serpen ti  dicitur,  et  ad  eum  qui  per  serpentem 
operatus  est  utique  refertur,  procul  dubio  figuratum  est. — Be  Gen.  ad  lit. 
XI.  xxxvi.  49. 

"The  sentence  upon  the  serpent  is  no  more  to  be  understood  of  a  real  serpent 
than  the  same  figure  employed  by  Isaiah  (Ixv.  25),  w^hen,  speaking  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Gospel,  he  saith,  '  that  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat.'  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  17),  saith  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord,  that  '  they  shall  lick  the  dust  like  a  serpent.'" — Bishop  Newton,  in  the 
Dissertation  quoted  already. 

Justly,  therefore,  Cajetan  remarks  that  it  would  be  puerile  to  understand  this 
corporeally.  Puerile  esse  constat  intelligere  illam  (so.  poenam)  corporaliter  ut  8onat. 
— Comment,  in  Gen. 
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adapted  by  tlieir  nature,  and  a  change  of  nature,  wHcli  would 
necessitate  a  change  of  habits,  would  make  the  new  and  altered 
habits  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  creature,  instead  of  a 
punishment  to  it.  All  creatures,  too,  but  men,  seem  perfectly 
contented  with  the  condition  in  which  they  exist,  with  habits 
and  in  circiunstances  perfectly  adapted  to  their  nature.  It 
requires  a  degree  of  intelligence  beyond  that  which  is  possessed 
by  the  brute  animals — a  power  of  comparing  one  condition  and 
state  of  existence  with  another,  and  of  estimating  the  real 
or  supposed  advantages  of  each — to  be  capable  of  feeling  such  a 
change  from  one  state  to  another,  as  would  still  imply  an  adap- 
tation of  nature  and  habits  and  circumstances,  to  be  a  degrada- 
tion or  punishment.  Moreover,  the  enmity  which  was  to  be 
established  between  the  serpent  and  its  seed  and  the  woman  and 
her  seed,  as  here  described,  is  a  natural  antipathy,  grounded  on 
the  nature  of  the  creature,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  case  of  the 
serpent,  or  greater  in  its  case  than  in  that  of  any  equally  per- 
nicious animal.  The  wounding  of  the  heel  and  the  crushing 
of  the  head  are  also  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  animal,  in  its 
crawling  and  treacherous  habits  and  the  difficulty  of  inflicting  a 
mortal  wound  except  on  its  head.  All  this,  as  in  its  literal 
import  it  merely  relates  to  the  animal  and  leaves  the  real  tempter 
out  of  view  altogether,  must  for  that  reason  be  regarded  as  quite 
symbolical.  The  grovelling  motion  of  the  serpent  and  the  con- 
sequent mingling  of  dust  with  all  its  food  are  significant  in  a 
high  degree  of  the  grovelling  and  debasing  nature  of  sin,  and  of 
the  filthy  and  unsatisfying  gratifications  which  it  ministers,  espe- 
cially of  the  sin  which  designedly  betrays  the  innocent  into 
transgression.  The  conflict  predicted  between  the  serpent's  and 
the  woman's  seed  well  describes  the  perpetual  conflict  between 
mankind  and  the  principles  of  evil — a  conflict  that  was  to 
culminate  and  find  its  triumph  in  One  who  should  be  in  a  pre- 
eminent sense  the  woman's  seed.  And  though  this,  as  we 
now  understand  it,  is  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
in    that    particular   of    special    derivation   from   the    woman, 
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the  serpent  and  its  seed  are  still  figurative.  It  is  only  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation  that  enables  us  to  see  in  the 
words  anything  beyond  the  seed  of  the  woman  as  naturally 
begotten  in  successive  generations,  however,  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  the  conflict  was  still  waged  without  any  decisive  victory, 
the  thoughtful  might  have  been  led  to  anticipate  some  particular 
person  as  the  promised  seed  rendered  more  definite  by  subsequent 
predictions.  And  though  in  the  fulfilling  of  this  there  was  a 
realising  of  the  words  in  their  strictest  and  most  literial  signifi- 
cance, according  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  incarnation, 
jet  even  here  the  general  allegorical  character  of  the  represen- 
tation holds  good  in  the  most  decided  form.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  nature  of  the  entire  piece  that  the  persons, 
divine  and  human,^  that  are  introduced  should  be  real  persons, 
and  yet  that  the  acts  and  words  attributed  to  them  should  be 
mystical  and  symbolical.  As  God,  the  man  and  the  woman, 
so  in  like  manner  the  woman's  seed,  whether  the  expression 
denote  mankind  in  general  or  Christ  in  particular,  was  to  be 
real  and  historical.  Still  the  wounding  of  the  heel  of  the 
woman's  seed,  and  the  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head  are  under 
any  circumstances  purely  symbolical,  as  all  must  admit. 

The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  woman  seems,  no  less,  to 
describe  circumstances  pertaining  to  her  natural  condition  as 
woman,  rather  than  any  directly  penal  consequences  of  her  trans- 

>  The  only  person  that  does  not  appear  under  his  proper  designation  is  the  tempter. 
One  can  scarcely  help  connecting  this  with  the  absence  of  any  other  reference  to  th« 
evil  spirit  in  the  early  books  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  remarked  in  a  former  note. 
May  not  the  veiling  of  the  tempter,  under  the  symbol  of  the  serpent  in  this  place,  and 
the  abstinence  from  any  further  reference  to  him,  have  proceeded,  as  Bishop  Sherlock 
suggests,  from  an  apprehension  lest,  in  the  state  of  religious  development  then  existing 
amongst  the  children  of  Israel  their  superstitious  and  idolatrous  tendencies  might  have 
led  them  to  render  him  religious  worship  ?  The  dualism,  which  in  later  times  effloresced 
in  the  Gnostic  and  Manichsean  heresies,  had  its  root  in  the  Eastern  mind  from  a  very  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  Jews  were  passing  away  when  the 
notion  of  the  devil  or  Satan  was  developed  amongst  them  in  later  times.  Of  course 
this  remark  implies  the  late  composition  of  the  book  of  Job.  But  the  fact  that  as  a 
very  early  production  it  would  stand  singularly  distinguished  by  the  representation  of  a, 
personal  evil  being  under  the  designation  of  Ha- Satan,  the  adversary,  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  strongly  confirming  the  later  origin  of  that  Ijook,  now  generally  admitted 
by  Biblical  critics.  In  the  absence  of  any  belief  of  a  personal  evil  spirit,  the  sym- 
bolical character  of  the  representation  and  the  subjective  nature  of  the  temptation 
would  be  readily  perceived  by  intelligent  readers. 
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gression.  In  the  words  "  I  will  greatly  multiply  tliy  sorrow 
and  thy  conception,"  if  the  conception  is  to  be  taken  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pains  consequent  on  it,  its  multiplication  is 
certainly  no  punishment ;  it  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  the  origi- 
nal blessing,  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth," 
and  apart  from  the  attendant  sorrows,  and  even  in  spite  of  them, 
it  is  the  joy  of  a  woman.  But  even  if  the  words  be  taken  to 
denote  only  the  sorrows  of  conception  according  to  a  customary 
manner  of  speaking,  the  increase  of  these  seems  to  imply  that 
they  would  have  had  some  existence  even  if  the  fall  had  not 
tak«n  place ;  and  an  argument  may  thus  be  derived  even  from  the 
very  words  of  the  sentence  against  the  notion  of  St.  Augustine 
that,  if  the  fall  had  not  taken  place,  there  would  have  been  genera- 
tion without  passion,  and  parturition  without  pain.^  Doubtless, 
while  the  inferior  animals  do  not  bring  forth  without  pain,  it  seems 
to  be  much  greater  in  the  case  of  women.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  natural  result  of  their  finer  and  more  delicate  organi- 
zation ;  and  as  this  is  increased  by  the  refinements  and  artificial 
habits  of  civilised  life,  the  efiect  is  doubtless  greater  in  that 
state  than  in  the  savage  and  uncivilised,  or  in  the  simpler  habits 
of  man's  primitive  innocence.  And  as  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind  have  had  a  large  share  in  deteriorating  the  human 
constitution  through  long  succeeding  generations,  much  of  the 
ills  to  which  the  sentence  on  the  woman  refers  may  doubtless 
be  the  natural  result  of  the  fall.  There  are  also  anxieties  and 
mental  pains,  which  even  in  the  moment  of  a  woman's  joy  that  a 
man  is  born  into  the  world  impair  a  mother's  happiness, — 
anxieties  and  sorrows  occasioned  by  the  forebodings  of  evil  for 
her  offspring  in  this  sinfid  world,  which  are  exemplified  in  the 
name  Abel,  by  which  Eve  is  represented  as  calling  her  second- 
born  son.  But  independently  of  these  sorrows,  the  natural 
pains  of  child-birth  seem,  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of 
other  viviparous  animals,  to  belong  to  the  human  race  also  by 
its  original  physical  constitution ;  and  these  are  the   sorrows 

^  Ut  neque  cum  ardore  seminaretur,  neque  cum  dolore  pareretur. — De  Gen.  ad  LH., 
IX.  X.  18. 
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which  seem  specially  intended  in  the  purely  physical  part  of 
the  sentence.  And  then,  in  the  less  physical  part  of  the 
sentence,  the  direction  of  the  woman's  desire  towards  that  of 
the  man,  and  the  husband's  dominion  over  the  wife,  seem  proper 
to  the  natural  and  innocent  state  no  less  than  to  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  mankind.  The  sexual  impulses  of  the  woman  have  in 
them  more  of  the  moral  and  less  of  the  physical  than  in  the  case 
of  the  man,  and  the  foundation  of  all  purity  in  woman  seems  to 
be  that  her  desire  is  rather  to  gratify  the  man  than  herself, 
and  herself  only  in  that  way.  And  when  in  any  instance  the 
case  is  otherwise,  the  individual  is  of  a  lower  and  degraded  type. 
So  far  therefore  as  the  sentence  refers  to  such  impulses,  it  rather 
denotes  the  purer  and  finer,  than  the  grosser  and  less  pure, 
manifestations  of  this  part  of  a  woman's  nature.  The  general 
subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  the  prevalence  of  his 
will  over  her's,  seems  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  married 
state,  irrespectively  altogether  of  the  fall.  It  was  implied  in  the 
original  design  of  the  woman's  formation  as  expressed  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  narrative,  namely,  that  she  should  be  an 
help  meet  for  the  man.  When  two  persons  naturally  possessed 
of  independence  are  united  in  such  a  relation  as  that  of  wedlock, 
one  must  of  necessity  have  the  right  to  prevail  over  the  other ; 
and  the  more  morally  perfect  such  a  couple  might  be,  the  more 
completely  would  such  a  relation  as  that  which  is  expressed  in 
the  sentence  on  the  woman  have  been  realised.  And  accord- 
ingly, in  reference  to  this  whole  sentence,  St.  Augustine,  who  yet 
leans  much  to  the  realistic  acceptation  of  the  narrative  in  this 
as  in  other  particulars,  observes  that  it  seems  more  conveniently 
to  be  understood  figuratively  ;  ^  and  in  reference  to  the  latter 
part  of  it,  that  it  cannot  be  believed  that  even  in  the  unfallen 
state  the  woman  was  otherwise  constituted  than  that  the  man 
should  rule  over  her,  and  she  should  serve  him.^     But  then,  ac- 

'  Et  mulieri  dixit,  muUiplicans  et  cetera.  Htec  quoque  in  raulierem  Dei  verba, 
figurate  ac  prophetice  multo  coramodius  intelliguntur.  Be  Gen.  ad  Lit.  XI. 
ixxvii.  50. 

*  Neque  enim  et  ante  peccatum  alitor  factam  fuisse  decet  credere  mulierem,  nisi  ut 
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cording  to  the  general  character  of  this  narrative,  things 
natural  and  material  stand  as  the  types  and  symbols  of  what  is 
moral  and  spiritual.  And  these  natural  conditions  of  the  woman 
are  the  fitting  symbols  of  that  moral  defect  produced  by  trans- 
gression, and  of  its  consequences,  whereby  what  would  else  have 
been  accepted  and  acquiesced  in,  as  being  the  necessary  conditions 
of  her  state  and  place  in  the  economy  of  human  nature,  have 
become  a  real  punishment  through  the  discontent,  the  perverse- 
ness  of  will,  and  the  rebelliousness  of  spirit  which  have  by  the 
fall  been  engendered  in  mankind.  The  entire  economy  of  man's 
increase  on  the  earth  has  thus  become  the  occasion  of  the  worst 
ills  of  life,  ills  in  which  it  may  safely  be  said  woman  has  been 
the  greatest  sufferer  as  being  the  weaker  vessel.  What  are  the 
mere  natural  sorrows  of  her  conception  thus  become  the  type  of 
unspeakable  woes,  of  which  this  economy  has  by  sin  become  the 
occasion  to  her.  The  natural  rule  of  her  husband  is  suggestive  of 
the  dreadfid  tyranny  which  man  has  too  often  exercised  over  her, 
both  in  wedlock  and  out  of  it,  while  the  reluctance  to  submit  to  it, 
which  is  part  of  the  rebellious  spirit  that  sin  has  introduced  into 
the  world,  has  been  to  herself  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  misery. 
It  is  in  this  point  of  view  also  that  the  sentence  on  the  man 
must  be  regarded.  The  curse  of  the  ground  for  man's  sake  has 
its  real  existence  in  man's  own  fallen  nature.  The  thorns  and 
thistles  it  should  bring  forth  for  his  pmiishment  are  natural 
productions,  as  good  in  their  kind  as  the  fruits  on  which  man 
lives,  useful  as  affording  the  natural  food  of  other  creatures,  and 
in  general  filling  a  place  in  the  economy  of  nature.^  Even  in 
Eden  there  was  need  of  counteracting  by  labour  the  spontaneous 

yir  ei  dominaretur,  et  ad  eum  ipsa  serviendo  converteretur.  Ubi  supra,  The  service 
to  be  rendered  by  the  woman  iu  her  innocence  he  compares  with  that  recommended  by 
St.  Paul,  Gal.  v.  13,  "  By  love  serve  one  another  ;"  that  denounced  by  the  sentence, 
to  the  servitude  into  which  some  men  were  brought  to  others  as  a  penal  consequence 
of  sin.  But  then  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  difference  arises  not  from  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  relation,  but  from  a  change  in  the  moral  state  of  the  persons 
themselves. 

'  Hence  St.  Augustine  suggests  that  it  is  said,  not  simply  pariet,  but  pariet  tibi. 
He  supposes  that  thorns  and  thistles  existed  before  the  fall,  that  they  were  useful  as 
affording  food  to  birds  and  beasts,  and  might  have  had  uses  for  mankind  also;  but 
that  they  became  a  trouble  to  man  after  the  fall,  whcu  he  began  to  labour  iu  cultivat- 
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growth  of  such  natural  productions  as  would  else  have  been  to 
the  detriment  of  cultivated  fruits.  The  man  was  placed  in  the 
garden  to  dress  and  to  keep  it.  This  manner  of  representing 
man's  primitive  state  plainly  implies  that  the  ground  naturally 
produces  its  fruits  irrespectively  of  their  use  to  man,  who  must  use 
care  to  obtain  such  as  are  beneficial  to  himself,  that  a  state  of  idle- 
ness was  never  contemplated,  and  that  the  toil,  which  in  the  sen- 
tence is  presented  as  a  penalty,  was  really  a  needful  good  in  man's 
innocent  as  well  as  in  his  guilty  state.  Dislike  to  labour  in 
due  moderation  is  itself  a  sinful  consequence  of  the  fall ;  and  the 
natural  reluctance  to  excessive  laboiir  makes  the  necessity  of  it, 
which  a  state  of  society  that  is  partly  the  result  of  sin  has  pro- 
duced, a  real  punishment.  The  inequality  in  the  amount  of  labour 
each  has  to  perform,  the  differences  in  its  kind,  the  discontent  that 
each  feels  with  the  irksomeness  of  his  own  work,  of  which  he  is 
sensible,  as  compared  with  that  of  others,  which  he  does  not 
feel  and  therefore  does  not  think  as  great  as  that  of  his  own 
labour,  the  diflficulty  so  many  find  by  the  utmost  labour  to 
maintain  their  existence  in  a  selfish  and  rapacious  w^orld, — all 
these  and  many  other  efiects  of  human  sin  have  made  the 
labour  that  would  have  been  man's  happiness  in  his  inno- 
cence, and  so  often  is  his  happiness  now  too  in  many  ways, 
and  at  any  rate  conduces  to  or  is  necessary  for  his  welfare, 
to  be  at  the  same  time  felt  as  a  punishment,  and  actually  to  be 
so  in  many  instances  and  in  some  respects.  Still  it  is  in  man 
himself  that  the  curse  exists,  and  not  in  the  labour,  nor  in  the 
thorns  and  thistles  which  the  ground  brings  forth  and  which 
make  the  labour  necessary,  nor  in  the  ground  itself,  the  naturally 
barren  soil  of  which  becomes  fruitful  by  labour,  while  the  fruit- 
ful soil  becomes  profitless  for  want  of  it.  Doubtless  there  were 
barren  places  that  labour  might  clothe  with  verdure,  and  there 

ing  the  ground.  Non  quod  aliis  in  locis  hsec  antea  nascerentur,  et  post  in  agris  quos 
homo  ad  capiendas  fruges  coleret ;  sed  et  prius  et  postea  in  iisdem  locis  ;  prius  tamen 
non  homini,  post  autem  homini,  ut  hoc  significatur  quod  additum  est,  tibi :  quia  non 
est  dictum,  Spinas  et  tribulos  pariet,  sed  pariet  tibi ;  id  est  ut  tibi  jam  ista  nasci  inci- 
piant  ad  laborem,  quae  ad  pastum  tantummodo  aliis  auimalibus  antea  nascebantur. 
De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  III.  iviii.  28. 
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was  luxuriant  vegetation  that  needed  to  be  checked  by  labour, 
before  the  fall  as  after  it.  The  labour  of  head  and  hand,  which  is 
able  to  effect  so  much  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  to  its  beneficial 
exercise  which  sin  has  raised,  would  have  had  its  blessed  func- 
tions in  an  innocent  world,  as  it  has  in  a  guilty  one  also,  though 
in  the  latter  man's  sin  has  made  it  to  be  felt  as  a  curse.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  beings  created  with  appetites  and 
wants  must  of  necessity  incur  some  measure  of  trouble,  if  not  of 
toil,  that  their  wants  may  be  satisfied  and  their  desires  fulfilled. 
All  creatures  not  absolutely  perfect  and  infinite  must  have  de- 
fects, and  at  times  find  themselves  in  circumstances  of  inconve- 
nience and  disadvantage.  Physical  evil  is  therefore  in  some 
degree  the  necessary  condition  of  existence  in  an  imperfect 
state.  Such  a  state  must,  to  a  being  possessed  of  a  moral  nature, 
be  the  occasion  of  a  moral  probation,  and  impose  the  obligation 
of  self-control,  the  denial  of  inclinations  and  propensions,  and 
a  cheerful  submission  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  an 
imperfect  state  of  existence.  There  is  nothing  penal  in  its  una- 
voidable ills,  so  long  as  the  moral  character  remains  unimpaired ; 
once  that  has  undergone  a  depravation,  those  ills  become  them- 
selves the  punishment  of  the  sinful  dispositions  that  rise  up 
in  opposition  to  them,  while  the  indulgence  in  such  dispositions 
has  a  baneful  effect  in  their  multiplication  and  the  aggravation 
of  their  irksomeness.  Even  the  last  particular  of  the  sentence 
on  guilty  man,  his  return  to  the  dust  from  whence  he  was  taken, 
is  a  natural  condition  of  all  animal  existence.  The  observation 
of  death  in  the  inferior  animals,  coupled  with  the  knowledge 
that  man  has  himself  a  like  animal  nature,  and  with  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  of  which  he  is  also  conscious,  would  lead 
even  innocent  man  to  anticipate  for  himself  at  some  time  the 
dissolution  of  his  mortal  frame.  However  that  might  have 
been  warded  off  by  a  special  dispensation  of  providence,  or  in 
whatever  way  it  might  be  deprived  of  its  most  repulsive  physical 
characteristics,  the  removal  of  the  older  generations  of  men,  as 
men  would  in  course  of  time  multiply  and  require  room  beyond 
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what  the  limits  of  this  earth  would  afford,  would  independently 

of  the  fall  have  necessitated  some  kind  of  euthanasia  or  other 

means  of  withdrawal  from  this  world.^    Even  if  that  were  to  be 

strictly  speaking  death,  it  would  in  such  case  have  wanted  that 

sting  of  death  which  is  sin,  and  which  is  what  makes  it  so  terrible 

a  punishment  to  guilty  men.     It  is  not  simply  death,  such  as 

might  be  the  peaceful  transition  of  the  innocent  to  a  more  perfect 

state,  that  is  the  real  penalty  in  this  sentence,  but  death  with  the 

unseen  terrors  of  future  retribution  looming  in  the  view  of  a  guilty 

conscience.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  preservation  of 

unfallen  man  from  death  in  its  present  manner  of  dissolution 

and  corruption,  at  any  rate,  in  the  sentence  pronounced  after  the 

fall,  as  represented  in  this  narrative,  that  which  constitutes  the 

chief  part  of  the  penalty,  the  future  retribution  and  the  sting 

which  the  apprehension  of  that  future  retribution  gives  to  death 

in  the  case  of  the  guilty,  is  wholly  left  out  of  view.     It  is  true 

this  omission  is  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  generally,  and 

in  particular  of  the  Mosaic  part.    Still  not  the  less  does  physical 

death,  in  accordance  with  the  symbolical  character  which  pervades 

this  entire  passage,  represent  that  which  is  the  more  terrible 

part,  the  real  punishment.     Even  to  fallen  men,  though  they 

have  through  their  lifetime  been  subject  to  bondage  in  fear  of 

death,  yet  by  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  it  is  robbed  of  its 

terrors,  and  they  can  say  with  the  Apostle,  "  0  death,  where  is 

thy  sting?    0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"    Death  to  innocent 

man,  as  the  peaceful  transition  to  a  happier  state,  would  certainly 

'  Donee  post  vitara  bene  gestam  in  melius  mutari  mererentur. — St.  Augustiu,  2>d 
Gen.  ad  Lit.,  XI.  xxviii.  50.  Potuerunt  homines  genitis  filiis,  perfectaque  Immani 
ofEcii  justitia,  hiuc  ad  meliora  transferri,  non  per  mortem,  seJ  per  aliqiuim  commuta- 
tionem. — IX.  vi.  10.  On  the  whole  sentence  inflicted  on  the  man,  the  note  of  Cajetan 
may  be  here  subjoined  witli  advantage  :  Adverte  prudens  lector  quod  quemadmodum 
mors,  quae  suapte  natura  consequebatur  hominem,  poena  est  propter  adeniptum  benefi- 
cium  ex  peccato,  ita  impedimenta  spinarum,  dolores,  sudores,  ac  labores  inter  poenas 
supputantur  propter  beiieflcium  divinum  preeservativum  hominis  ab  islis  ademptum  ex 
eodem  peccato.  Ita  quod  non  est  mutata  conditio  terrsB :  sed  est  mntata  conditio  hominis 
ex  statu  privilegiato  in  suum  naturalem  statum.  This  status  privilegiatus,  howevef, 
may  have  consisted  only  in  his  own  virtue  and  the  general  blessing  of  God  attendant  on 
it.  ['  "And  death  by  "sin,"  that  is,  death  which  at  first  was  the  condition  of  Nature, 
became  a  punishment  upon  that  account :  just  as  it  was  to  the  serpent  to  creep  upon 
his  belly,  and  to  the  woman  to  be  subject  to  ber  husband.  These  things  were  so  be- 
fore, and  would  have  been  so.  But  it  had  not  been  a  curse.' — Bp.  Taylor.  Unum 
Neccssarium,  ch.  vi.  sect.  i.  7.] 
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have  had  no  penal  character,  and  would  have  been  regarded  only 
as  one  of  the  unavoidable  ills  of  an  earthly  state,  to  be  undergone 
with  submission,  preparatory  to  his  entrance  on  the  heavenly 
state  clothed  in  the  spiritual  as  distinguished  from  the  natural 
body.  And  accordingly,  St.  Paul  in  contrasting  the  first 
Adam  by  whom  death  came  with  the  second  Adam  by  whom 
comes  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  seems  to  refer  the  mortality 
of  the  first,  not  to  the  fall  as  the  penal  consequence  of  it,  but  to 
the  original  formation  of  man  as  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  as 
made  a  living  or  natural  soul  by  God  breathing  into  him  the 
breath  of  life.  And  at  the  close,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Chris- 
tian's triumph  over  death,  he  intimates  that  it  is  not  over  death  as 
a  natural  condition  that  this  triumph  is  obtained,  but  over  death 
as  deriving  a  stinjj  from  sin  which  but  for  sin  it  would  not  have. 
This  it  is  which  converts  a  natural  condition  of  our  earthly  ex- 
istence into  a  penal  infliction,  and  makes  bodily  death  the  fitting 
symbol  of  the  retribution  of  man's  transgression,  of  that  second 
death  which  is  the  sequel  of  bodily  death  to  the  impenitent. 

And  then  in  connexion  with  this  sentence  of  man's  return  to 
the  dust  from  whence  he  was  taken  stands  the  concluding  par- 
ticular in  the  narrative,  his  exclusion  from  access  to  the  tree  of 
life  which,  as  has  been  shown,  symbolized  the  gift  of  eternal  life 
to  the  innocent,  but  from  which  he  is  prohibited  by  the  Cheru- 
bim and  the  flaming  sword,  that  were  placed  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life,  lest  the  man  should  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  of  it 
and  eat  and  live  for  ever.  Thus  is  well  represented  man's  final 
exclusion  from  eternal  life,  as  far  as  his  own  ability  and  the  re- 
ligion of  nature  could  enable  him  to  obtain  it,  and  the  barrier 
which  the  divine  condemnation  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  guilty 
conscience  on  the  other,  have  raised  between  sinful  man  and  his 
ofiended  Maker. 

VIII.  This  whole  narrative  has  now  been  reviewed  at  length, 
its  peculiarities  have  been  noticed,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
a  very  large  proportion  must  needs  be  taken  in  a  mystical  or 
allegorical  sense.     The  tentative  and  suppletory  character  of  the 
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order  and  progress  of  creation,  as  here  represented,  is  so  plainly- 
conformed  to  the  manner  of  human  operations,  and  so  unlike 
what  we  conceive  must  be  the  absolute  nature  of  the  divine 
operations,  that  of  itself  it  might  suggest  to  us  the  probability 
that  a  mystical  representation  was  intended.  The  divine  anthro- 
pism  that  has  been  shown  to  prevail  also  in  other  particulars 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  This,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  taken 
in  its  downright  literal  acceptation,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a 
manner  of  representation  widely  differing  from  the  reality  it 
symbolizes.  And  then  it  has  been  found  that  each  particular 
of  the  narrative  is  presented  in  the  same  historical  form,  while 
a  large  proportion  of  the  particulars  thus  indicated  can  only  be 
regarded  as  mystical  representations  of  facts  that  must  have  been 
far  different  as  actual  events,  though  truly  such  as  here  repre- 
sented in  their  moral  aspect.  These  particulars  of  allegorical 
import  being  thus  blended  indiscriminately  in  the  same  historical 
form  with  others,  the  mystical  character  of  which  is  equally 
possible,  though  not  so  necessary  when  they  are  viewed  by 
themselves,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  these  latter,  as  well  as 
the  others,  are  alike  mystical.  And  thus  the  whole  narrative  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  parabolical  representation,  setting  forth 
under  a  veil  certain  important  facts,  and  inculcating  great 
moral  principles,  which  when  thus  presented,  are  more  likely  to 
impress  the  minds  for  which  this  account  was  more  immediately 
intended,  than  if  those  principles  were  set  forth  in  their  naked 
abstract  form.  There  is  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  at  which  everything  must  be  presented  in  this  concrete 
form.  Children  must  have  tales  and  fables  to  impress  a  moral  on 
their  minds  with  practical  conviction.  The  oriental  mind  seems 
in  some  important  respects  to  have  never  advanced  beyond  this 
stage.  Hence  arose  the  prevalence  of  apologue  and  parable  and 
mystical  representation  in  the  entire  literature  of  the  East. 
This  method  of  conveying  instruction  was  adopted  by  the  pro- 
phetic teachers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  stamped  with  a 
still  more  immediate  divine  sanction  by  the  practice  of  our 
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blessed  Lord  himself.  And  there  is  this  important  difference 
between  a  Kteral  narrative  of  historical  facts  and  a  mystical 
representation  in  an  historical  form,  that  the  former  cannot  be 
logically  generalised,  while  the  latter  being  designed  to  exem- 
plify general  truths,  which  are  embodied  in  a  particular  concrete 
form,  the  arrival  at  the  implied  generalities  is  that  to  which  the 
narrative  was  itself  intended  to  lead.  The  concrete  form  suits 
the  weaker  apprehension  of  the  more  simple  stages  of  human 
intelligence.  The  air  of  ideality  which  the  narrative,  with  all 
its  historical  aspect,  still  bears  about  it  naturally  suggests  that 
something  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye  or  reaches  the 
ear  ;  the  mind  is  thus  drawn  into  an  effort  to  penetrate  the  veil, 
and  the  truth,  when  once  attained,  impresses  the  mind  more 
forcibly  by  means  of  the  effort  that  was  necessary  to  reach  it. 
The  necessit}'  of  the  same  effort  becomes  to  the  thoughtless  the 
occasion  of  their  missing  the  designed  instruction,  and  thus  their 
thoughtlessness  is  punished  by  the  very  form  in  which  the  truth 
is  presented,  while  the  thoughtful  are  by  the  same  means  re- 
warded. Hence  our  Lord  said  to  the  disciples,  "  Unto  you  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  to 
others  in  parables,  that  seeing  they  may  not  see,  and  hearing 
they  may  not  understand."  And  so  as  regards  the  narrative 
contained  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Genesis,  everything 
of  practical  importance  which  would  be  taught  by  it,  if  viewed  as  a 
downright  historical  accoimt  of  events  as  they  actually  happened, 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  more  effectually  conveyed  by  it,  when 
considered  as  a  parabolical  representation.  It  sets  forth  no  less 
strikingly,  and  with  greater  generality,  the  happiness  of  man  in 
his  state  of  innocence,  and  the  fact  that  that  happiness  was 
dependent  on  the  conduct  of  man,  as  even  in  his  innocence  placed 
in  a  state  of  probation.  In  the  literal  narrative  these  thiugs  are 
represented  in  a  more  physical  and  material  foi'm,  while  the 
mystical  acceptation  introduces  the  reader  to  the  spiritual 
realities  thus  shadowed  forth.  With  special  reference  to  pre- 
vailing vices,  the  fitting  conditions  of  the  marriage  union  are 
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represented,  and  the  permanency  and  purity  of  the  tie  incul- 
cated. Then  the  nature  and  sources  of  temptation  in  general 
are  strikingly  exhibited,  and  the  special  weakness  of  woman 
when  exposed  to  it,  with  the  peril  that  arises  when  she  becomes 
a  tempter  to  man.  These  are  presented  with  a  wider  generality 
by  the  story  viewed  as  a  mystical  adumbration,  than  as  a  state- 
ment of  what  actually  took  place  in  one  particular  instance ; 
though  doubtless  what  is  thus  common  to  all  temptations 
virtually  took  place  in  the  instance  of  the  first.  The  tre- 
mendous fact  of  the  fall  of  man  from  his  first  innocence  is  no 
less  clearly  presented  in  the  one  form  than  in  the  other,  while 
the  consequences  of  that  event  in  turning  even  the  common 
conditions  of  humanity,  and  the  natural  circumstances  of  the 
earthly  state  of  man's  existence,  into  a  curse,  are  no  less  strik- 
ingly manifested,  and  with  a  wider  generality.  The  constant 
strife  that  man  should  ever  maintain  with  the  principles  of  evil 
and  the  authors  of  it,  the  conflict  between  the  law  of  the  mind 
and  the  law  in  the  members  warring  against  it,  the  partial 
success  of  evil,  and  the  final  triumj^h  of  good  over  the  powers 
of  darkness,  through  what  seems  with  special  significance  to  be 
designated  as  the  woman's  seed,  stand  out  with  equal  distinct- 
ness, as  if  the  particulars  of  the  statement  were  to  be  taken  in 
their  historical  literality  as  here  described.  And  far  more  in- 
structive and  of  more  general  significance  is  the  mystical  import 
of  the  Cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life  against  the  ofienders 
expelled  from  Paradise,  as  representing  the  loss  of  that  eternal 
life  which  was  to  reward  man's  unsinning  obedience, — the  sword 
of  divine  justice  uplifted  against  him,  prohibiting  the  hope  of 
regaining  for  himself  the  lost  inheritance, — that  sword  which, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  of  man's  making,  pierces  to 
the  dividing  asunder  the  soul  and  spirit,  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,^  probes  the  conscience  and 

'  This  figure  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  of  a  two-edged  sword  piercing  to  the 
dividing  asunder  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  discerning  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
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rankles  in  it  with  tlie  torments  of  remorse;  far  more  in- 
structive is  all  this  than  the  mere  local  expulsion  of  a  guilty- 
pair  from  an  earthly  garden,  and  the  hindrance  of  their  return 
to  it  even  by  the  flaming  sword  of  visible  Cherubim,  according 
to  the  literal  representation  of  this  narrative.  Though  the 
historical  reality  of  the  commencement  of  human  sin  in  the  first 
actual  transgression,  and  of  its  fatal  consequences,  underlies  this 
representation,  yet  the  ideality  of  the  manner  of  representation 
makes  it  no  less  applicable  to  the  case  of  all  temptation  issuing 
in  sin,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  the  con- 
sequences and  efiects  of  such  transgression  in  general. 

Such  a  mode  of  representation,  which,  as  has  now  been  shown, 
will  serve  for  its  religious  uses  in  all  respects  equally  well  as,  and 
in  some  respects  even  better  than  a  purely  historical  statement 
of  literal  facts,  is  free  from  many  difficulties  which  have  made 
this  narrative,  on  the  supposition  that  it  should  be  understood 
in  the  latter  sense,  a  stumbling  block  to  the  sceptical,  and  an 
occasion  of  ridicule  to  scoffers.  And  it  is  not  those  j)articulars 
which  at  first  sight  might  be  thought  encumbered  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  chiefly  have  had  this  efiect.  Such  as 
bear  more  immediately  on  the  face  of  them  the  marks  of  allegory 
and  symbolical  representation  afibrd  less  scruple  for  this  very 
reason,  as  they  are  more  readily  perceived  to  be  such,  and  are 
consequently  taken  at  once  in  their  true  acceptation.  It  is  the 
particulars  which  are  more  capable,  as  considered  in  themselves, 
of  being  regarded  as  historical  in  their  literal  acceptation  that 
create  the  chief  difficulty.  Some  of  these  particulars,  which, 
taken  allegorically,  stand  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
all  symbolism  as  the  fitting  representations  of  what  is  con- 
cealed imder  the  veil  of  a  simple  naturalism,  have  a  childish 

heart  seems  to  be  employed  with  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  flaming  sword  that  turned 
every' way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.  If  the  writer  had  this  in  his  view,  the 
allusion  is  another  instance  of  mystical  import  recognised  in  the  New  Testament  as 
pertaining  to  the  representations'  in  which  the  circumstances  of  man's  creation  and 
fall  are  presented  in  this  narrative  of  the  hook  of  Genesis,  such  as  those  already 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  river  of  Paradise  and  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
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air  about  them  as  historical  realities,  and  would  seem  even 
ludicrous  in  any  document  not  invested  in  our  concejjtions  with 
a  sacred  character.  The  making  the  destiny  of  the  world  to 
depend  on  the  eating  of  an  apple,  as  it  is  commonly  said ;  the 
effort  to  find  amongst  the  inferior  animals  an  help  meet  for 
man  ;  the  extraction  of  the  rib  for  the  formation  of  the 
woman ;  the  sewing  of  the  fig  leaves  by  the  man  and  the 
woman  to  make  themselves  aprons,  together  with  the  stress 
laid  on  the  absence  of  shame  in  their  previous  state  of  naked- 
ness, and  the  subsequent  provision  of  garments  by  God 
himself;  the  hearing  of  the  voice  of  God  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  the  hiding  amongst  the  trees 
for  shame  of  their  nakedness ;  these  particulars,  let  it  be  said 
with  reverence,  would  seem  simply  ludicrous  and  silly,  if  pre- 
sented to  us  as  things  to  be  literally  understood  in  any  pro- 
duction not  supposed  to  be  sacred,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to 
produce  a  similar  impression  if  now  read  for  the  first  time  even 
in  a  document  believed  to  be  of  divine  authority.^  Our  famil- 
iarity with  them  in  childhood,  when  their  childishness  as 
matters  of  historical  fact  did  not  of  course  attract  the  notice  of 
our  childish  apprehension,  the  subsequent  retaining  of  the  senti- 
ments of  our  childhood,  and  the  unbroken  reverence  with  which 
we  have  ever  since  regarded  this  sacred  document,  have  saved 
these  particulars  from  being  viewed  in  such  an  unpleasant  light 
by  men  of  devout  and  religious  minds  ;  and  even  with  those  who 
are  not  religious,  this  early  habit  has  largely  prevailed  to  the 
same  effect.  With  the  profane  and  the  sceptical  they  are 
doubtless  either  an  occasion  of  ridicule  or  an  obstacle  to  faith. 
No  less  difficulty  is  presented  by  some  of  the  other  particidars 

1  "  Magna  vis  est  consuetudinis  et  prgeconceptae  opinionis,  in  animos  humanos.  Hos 
breves  commcntarios  aut  historiolas  de  liominura  rerumque  primordiis,  ex  ore  Mosis 
sine  examine,  sine  mora,  accipimus  et  amplectimur.  Apud  alium  vero  si  eandem 
doctrinam  legissemus,  puta  apud  Philosoplium  Graicum,  apud  Doctorem  Eabbinicum, 
aut  Mahometanum,  bsesisset  animus  in  unaquaque  periodo,  dubiis  et  objectiunculis 
plenus.  Hoc  discrimen  oritur  non  ex  natura  rei  aut  materise  subjecta;,  sed  ab  opinione 
nostra  de  fide  et  autboritate  scriptoris,  utpote  divinitus  inspirati.  Hoc  libenter 
agnoscimus,  nee  dubitatur  boo  loco  de  autboritate  scriptoris,  sed  quo  animo,  quo 
consilio  haec  sciipserit,  quo  genere  styli  usus  fuerit." — Dr.  Tbomas  Burnet,  Archceolor/ice 
Philosophic^,  Lib.  II.,  cb.  vii.,  p.  385. 

10 
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of  the  history,  which  are  not  liable  to  be  regarded  in  a  ludicrous 
point  of  view.  The  rivers  of  Paradise  proceeding  from  one 
source ;  the  preservation  of  life  for  ever  by  the  natural  fruit  of  a 
tree ;  the  speaking  of  a  serpent  as  if  quite  naturally,  and,  if  re- 
garded as  a  miraculous  effect,  its  occurrence  and  use  for  the 
purpose  of  man's  deception  and  eternal  ruin ;  the  punishment 
of  the  serpent  as  if  it  were  the  real  and  only  tempter,  and  that 
punishment  only  what  must  have  been  the  natural  condition  of 
the  animal  already ;  the  motive  with  which  Grod  resents  the 
acquisition  by  man  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  by 
which  he  is  influenced  in  hindering  his  acquisition  of  im- 
mortality, namely,  a  jealousy  of  man's  approaching  too  near 
to  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges,  which,  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  them,  he  strives  to  retain  to  himself;  all 
these  particulars  on  a  system  of  literal  and  realistic  interpre- 
tation present  serious  difiiculties,  which  would  weigh  strongly 
with  many  minds.  The  effect  of  such  a  manner  of  interpreta- 
tion in  regard  to  such  minds  would  either  be  the  exclusion 
of  this  portion  from  the  sacred  canon,  or  else  the  weakening  of 
their  reverence  for  the  whole,  of  which  this  is  regarded  as 
an  integral  part.  Only  the  symbolical. acceptation  of  the  en- 
tire can  consistently  and  effectually  free  it  from  these  diffi- 
culties. And  just  in  jDroportion  as  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
large  part  was  plainly  intended  to  be  thus  imderstood,  while 
unity  of  character  apparently  pervades  the  whole,  and  sound 
principles  of  interpretation  demand  uniformity  in  the  manner 
of  explanation  throughout,  does  this  symbolical  acceptation 
claim  to  be  admitted  as  the  only  and  true  explanation,  with 
a  force  that  carries  conviction,  and  clears  the  document  from  all 
the  objections  to  which  it  is  otherwise  liable. 

IX.  Against  the  mystical  and  symbolical  manner  of  explana- 
tion of  this  narrative  which  has  been  just  advocated,  Hengsten- 
berg  sums  up  a  series  of  general  objections,  which  can  be  met 
with  more  advantage  now  that  the  several  particulars  which 
tend  to  prove  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  entire  document 
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liave  been  considered  in  detail.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
improbabilitj^,  such  as  it  maybe,  which  these  general  objections 
create,  can  have  no  weight  against  a  sufficient  proof  that  any- 
one particular  is  mystical  in  its  signification.  And  if  there  be 
any  such,  as  plainly  there  are,  their  effect,  so  far  as  it  might 
weigh  in  regard  to  others  which  are  capable  of  being  literally 
explained,  would  only  be  to  show  that,  if  these  be  thus  understood, 
the  passage  taken  as  a  whole  is  a  piebald  and  inconsequent  jumble 
of  literal  and  symbolical  representations.  How  little  the  argu- 
ments relied  on  tend  to  create  such  an  impression  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  document  will  appear  from  a  brief  consideration  of  them. 
The  following  are  the  objections,  as  summed  up  by  Hengstenberg, 
Christologie,  Th.  i.,  Abth.  i.  p.  26  : — "  To  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  entire  passage  there  are  many  objections.  The 
connexion  with  the  sequel,  in  which  the  history  of  the  same 
human  pair,  that  is  here  treated  of,  is  carried  on — the  exact 
geographical  representation  of  Paradise — the  fact  that  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  which  in  this  passage  is  announced  as  a 
punishment,  is  real — the  want  of  any  mark  which  might  indicate 
that  the  author  meant  to  give  an  allegory  and  not  a  history — 
the  passages  of  the^New  Testament  in  which  the  history  of  the  fall 
is  taken  as  actual  history  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14, 
E,om.  V.  12) — the  embarrassment,  uncertainty,  and  arbitrariness 
of  allegorical  interpreters,  when  they  would  point  out  the  truth 
that  lies  at  the  foundation,  which  yet,  in  case  the  author 
designed  an  allegory,  should  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  it 
could  not  be  missed." 

1.  The  first  of  these  objections  is  the  connexion  with  the 
sequel,  in  which  the  history  of  the  same  human  pair  is  carried 
on.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  this  objec- 
tion is  founded  on  the  assumption  of  an  uninterrupted  continuity 
of  composition  with  the  sequel ;  and  as  the  same  human  pair 
are  likewise  presented  to  us  in  the  preliminary  narrative  of 
the  first  chajDter,  identified  by  the  name  Adam,  this  con- 
tinuity must   be   carried   back  to   it   as   well   as   forward   to 
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the  sequel.  Against  such  an  assumption  are  the  strong 
grounds  already  shown  for  separating  this  narrative,  at  least 
as  regards  continuity  of  composition,  from  the  preceding 
narrative  of  the  creation,  such  as  the  inconsistency  of  the  two 
accoimts  taken  as  a  literal  history  of  the  order  and  manner  of 
creation,  and  the  remarkable  difference  of  usage  as  respects  the 
name  of  the  Creator  in  each,  this  latter  being  an  equally  strong 
reason  for  separating  this  document  from  the  sequel.  These 
reasons  have  had  sufficient  weight  with  a  numerous  and  able 
body  of  critics  to  form  the  basis  of  an  hypothesis  of  different 
authorship.  Though  they  may  seem  far  short  of  proving  dif- 
ferent authorship,  they  strongly  make  against  the  supposition  of 
an  uninterrupted  continuity  of  narration.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  symbolical  and  mystical  explanation  of  the  narrative 
has  reference  to  the  facts  relating  to  the  human  pair  represented 
in  this  allegorical  form,  not  to  the  human  pair  themselves.  It  is 
not  supposed  that  these  are  an  allegorical  couple,  but  the  same 
actual  pair  as  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  history ;  only  this 
document,  complete  and  distinct  in  itself,  represents  real  facts  in 
the  history  of  this  couple  in  a  symbolical  form,  whatever  be  the 
manner  of  representation  adopted  in  the  sequel. 

2.  The  second  objection  is  derived  from  the  exact  geographical 
description  of  the  situation  of  Paradise.  This,  so  far  from  being 
an  objection  to  the  mystical  explanation,  forms,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  very  striking  evidence  in  its  favour.  If,  indeed, 
there  existed  any  four  such  rivers  as  are  described,  including  in 
their  number  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  arising  at  one  common 
source  and  divided  from  one  parent  stream,  then  indeed  it  might 
be  supposed  the  writer  intended  to  indicate,  as  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  the  garden,  the  region  watered  by  that  as  yet  undivided 
stream.  But  when  the  fact  is  that  no  such  parent  stream  has 
any  existence,  none  even  from  which  the  two  rivers  designated 
by  well-known  names  could  have  proceeded,  while  the  others, 
though  now  doubtfully  recognised  by  the  names  under  which 
they  appear  in  the  narrative,  were  evidently  equally  well  known 
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in  the  writer's  day  and  amongst  his  people,  being  probably  the 
Nile  and  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  India,  but  at  any  rate  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  other  two,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  only  be 
by  some  poetical  fiction,  or  with  a  view  to  some  merely  allego- 
rical and  mystical  representation,  that  the  writer  has  imagined 
such  a  situation  for  his  primeval  garden,  and  fixed  the  site 
with  such  apparent  geographical  exactness,  but  with  such  a 
real  inconsistency  with  facts  as  must  wholly  withdraw  the 
situation  of  Paradise  from  the  sphere  of  geographical  reality.^ 

3.  The  third  objection  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  which  constitutes  the  penalty  is  real.  But  if, 
as  has  been  shown,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that 
this  was  the  real  and  natural  condition  of  mankind  prior  to  and 
independently  of  all  transgression,  and  if  it  became  the  penal  con- 
sequence of  transgression  only  by  the  moral  change  which  took 
place  thereby  in  man  himself,  causing  that  this  natural  condi- 
tion, including  the  necessity  of  labour  and  mortality  itself  under 

^  The  author  has  had  sent  him  a  slip  from  an  Indian  newspaper,  giving  the 
subjoined  explanation  of  the  river  of  Paradise  as  contained  in  a  forthcoming  work 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Rassam,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Mosul : — "  Taking  the  word  eidh 
in  the  original  of  Geu.  ii.  6,  to  be  Persian,  signifying  a.  flood,  ov  flood-tide,  and 
not  a  mist,  he  renders  the  passage,  '  The  flood-tide  rose  above  the  ground,  and 
irrigated  all  the  surface  of  the  land.'  By  making  'eidhcn  (Eden)  synonymous  with 
eidh,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  radicals,  for  which,  however,  an  ingenious 
explanation  is  given — he  abolishes  our  'Eden'  altogether.  Gen.  ii.  8  he  reads 
as  follows  : — '  And  the  Lord  planted  a  garden  by  the  tide  [of  the  river]  eastvvardly,' 
or  on  the  east  side,  and  supports  tliis  rendering  by  v.  10  of  the  same  chapter,  which 
he  translates,  '  And  a  stream  [or  current]  proceeded  from  the  flood-tide  to  water  the 
garden,  and  from  thence  it  supplied  four  heads,'  viz.,  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and 
Parath,  severally  identified  by  the  critic  with  the  Karoon,  the  Sowaib  or  Howeiza, 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  In  support  of  this  exegesis,  he  adduces  the  fact  that 
the  same  phenomenon  exists  at  the  present  day  ;  for  when  the  tide  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  flows  into  the  Shattool-Arab — the  confluence  of  the  united  streams — the  water 
rises  in  the  four  above-named  rivers,  and  therefore  may  be  said  tp  supply,  or  to  be 
divided  among  them." 

It  may  not  be  fair  to  hold  Mr.  Eassara  responsible  for  an  opinion  promulgated 
in  this  way,  but  the  opinion  itself  is  an  instance  of  the  extremities  to  which  those 
who  look  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  passage  are  driven  by  the  difficulties 
wbich  beset  them.  The  word  edh  or  eidh  is  good  Hebrew  and  Arabic  for  a  vapour, 
and  it  is  unwarrantable  to  resort  to  a  different,  and  not  even  a  cognate,  language, 
for  a  signification  more  suitable  to  a  theory  than  the  proper  Hebrew  sense  of  the 
word.  The  identification  of  Eden  (01!)  with  IX  or  H^X,  than  which  no  words 
could  be  more  radically  different,  is  also  quite  arbitrary.  Moreover  Eden  has  a  good 
Hebrew  signification,  expressing  the  delightsomeness  of  the  place,  and  is  frequently 
used  by  the  prophets  to  denote  the  garden  itself,  besides  being  also  applied  to  more 
than  one  real  place.  The  notion  of  a  garden  being  watered  by  the  salt  tide  of  the 
Bea,  or  even  the  brackish  water  of  an  estuary,  is  quite  absurd. 
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certain  conditions,  should  be  regarded  as  a  punishment,  wliich 
else  it  would  not  have  been  thought  to  be,  then  this  representa- 
tion becomes  evidently  another  instance  in  which  we  are  to  look 
for  a  moral  rather  than  a  physical  and  literal  explanation. 

4.  The  absence  of  any  mark  of  the  author's  intention  to  pre- 
sent an  allegory  instead  of  a  history  is  next  relied  on.  But  an 
allegorist  never  thinks  of  giving  any  such  mark  distinct  from 
the  representations  of  the  allegory  itself.  It  is  the  nature  of  all 
allegory  to  assume  the  form  of  an  actual  history.  It  is  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  particulars  related,  regarded  either  severally 
or  in  their  connexion  as  a  whole,  that  the  allegorical  character 
of  the  narrative  is  inferred.  If  the  unreality  of  these  particulars, 
considered  severally  or  in  their  combination  as  a  whole,  does 
not  of  itself  demonstrate  the  allegorical  character  of  the  narra- 
tive, then  the  story  may  be  a  fictitious  tale  designed  to  instruct 
or  to  amuse,  but  it  cannot  be  called  an  allegory  which  represents 
supposed  realities  in  a  mystical  and  unreal  form.^  There  are 
ample  indications  in  the  narrative  now  under  consideration  that 
it  has  this  allegorical  character,  indications  afforded  by  the 
manifest  symbolical  and  unreal  character  of  many  of  its  par- 
ticulars, as  already  shown  at  length  ;  and  these  being  sufficiently 
perceptible,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  author  should 
have  given  any  express  intimation  that  he  meant  to  write 
allegorically. 

1  If  St.  Paul,  in  Gal.  iv.  24,  having  referred  to  the  history  of  Sarah  and  Hagar 
and  their  two  sons,  had  used  the  words  which  the  English  translators  have  atti-ibuted 
to  him,  "  which  things  are  an  allegory,"  he  would  have  appeared  to  treat  the  stoi-y 
as  not  founded  in  fact,  but  only  invented  to  foreshadow  the  doctrine  he  illustrates  by 
means  of  it.  His  words,  however,  are  very  different,  denoting  not  that  the  original 
history  was  an  allegory,  but  that  an  allegorical  meaning  was  put  upon  it : — artud  iffTiv 
aWriyopovfieva,  allegorized,  or  treated  as  an  allegory.  He  probably  had  in  view  the 
allegorical  allusion  made  to  the  story  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  liv.  1,  which  he  quotes  in 
the  course  of  his  owti  allegorical  interpretation.  This  is  only  a  development  of  that 
of  the  prophet,  and  an  extension  of  it  to  the  casting  out  of  the  bondwoman  with  her 
son.  The  story  had  been  in  part  allegorized  by  the  prophet.  The  Judaizing  Christians, 
who  desired  to  be  under  the  law,  had  probably  been  familiar  with  this  application  of 
it  to  the  two  covenants,  and  as  they  had  so  far  understood  it  in  this  light,  he  shows 
them  that,  if  this  mode  of  interpretation  be  carried  out  consistently,  it  illustrates  the 
incompatibility  of  the  two  systems,  and  the  freedom  of  Christians  from  the  bondage  of 
the  law,  as  it  existed  under  the  old  covenant.  The  argument  was  ad  hominem,  but 
the  allegorical  allusion  of  Isaiah  to  the  history  gave  him  a  certain  scriptural  authority 
for  pressing  it  on  those  whose  mistaken  notions  he  wished  to  counteract. 
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5.  The  passages  in.  the  'New  Testament  in  which  the  history 
of  the  fall  is  referred  to,  and  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  it 
is  assumed  to  be  a  real  history,  are  next  insisted  on.  But 
the  reality  of  the  fall  has  not  been  disputed,  but  only  the 
reality  of  the  circumstances  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  its 
occurrence  as  here  represented.  We  need  no  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  fall  beyond  our  own  experience  of  man's  sin- 
fulness, together  with  the  impossibility  of  believing  that  man 
was  not  made  uj)right  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  maker. 
A  fall  from  a  state  of  innocence  there  must  have  been,  a  first 
transgression,  however  the  account  of  it  given  in  this  passage 
may  be  regarded.  One  of  the  New  Testament  references  relied 
on  is  Eom.  v.  12.  Surely,  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  those 
who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression, 
he  does  not  mean  those  who  had  not  exactly  imitated  that 
transg-ression  in  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  a  tree. 
The  similitude  was  in  the  nature  rather  than  in  the  form  of  the 
transgression.  Whether  he  means  infants  who  were  subject  to 
death,  notwithstanding  their  freedom  from  actual  transgression, 
as  some  have  supposed ;  or  those  who  sinned  only  against  the 
law  written  on  the  heart,  the  law  of  nature,  while  yet  no  out- 
ward law  had  been  communicated,  whereas  Adam's  transgression 
is  represented  to  have  been  against  an  express  commandment,  as 
others  have  thought ;  or,  as  Grotius  thinks,  those  who  had  not 
committed  any  grave  delibei^te  sin  like  Adam's,  which  in  Hosea 
vi.  7  is  spoken  of  as  a  type  of  the  more  heinous  kinds  of  trans- 
gression,^ but  led  comparatively  blameless  lives,  committing 
only  the  sins  of  infirmity ;  or  else  those  against  whose  sin  the 
specific  penalty  of  death  had  not  been  denounced,  as  in 
Adam's  case,  which  is  probably  the  true  meaning ; — at  any 
rate  the  reference  is  only  to  the  general  nature  and  not  the 
particular  form  of  Adam's  transgression.  The  reference  there- 
fore proves  nothing  as  to  the  Apostle's  belief  in  the  reality  of 
that  form  as  here  represented.  Another  reference  is  2  Cor. 
1  "  But  they,  like  Adam,  have  transgressed  the  covenant." 
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xi.  3,  where  St.  Paul  sjDeaks  of  the  serpent  having  tempted  Eve. 
But  Heno'stenbero;  foro^ets  that  though  he  maintains  there  was 
a  real  serpent,  yet  he  also  expressly  maintains  that  the  serpent 
was  not  the  real  tempter.  He  forgets  also  the  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  serpent  is  identified  with  the  devil  him- 
self. Doubtless  there  was  a  real  temptation,  and  the  agency  of 
Satan  in  that  temptation  is  not  affected  as  a  matter  of  fact  by 
his  being  represented  under  the  symbol  of  a  serpent  in  this 
narrative.  And  even  if  St.  Paul  had  entertained  this  symbolical 
view  of  the  narrative,  he  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  likely 
to  refer  to  it  in  its  seeming  historical  character,  than  to  trans- 
late the  symbols  into  what  they  were  intended  to  represent. 
The  characters  in  a  fable  or  parable  are  commonly  referred 
to  as  real  persons,  even  though  the  parable  or  fable  veils  no 
historical  events  at  all,  but  only  exemplifies  a  moral  or  principle 
under  the  form  of  an  historical  tale.  The  third  passage  referred 
to  is  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14.  This,  undoubtedly,  assumes  the  reality 
of  the  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  woman  was  brought 
into  transgression  from  that  in  which  the  man  is  represented  as 
having  been  led  into  sin  ;  and  the  Apostle  gromids  the  impro- 
priety of  the  woman's  usurping  authority  over  the  man  partly  on 
this  difference,  and  partly  on  the  priority  of  the  man's  formation 
as  represented  in  Gen.  ii.  But  then  the  mere  circumstance  of 
priority  in  time  would  not  prove  the  superiority  of  the  man  to 
the  woman  as  regards  authority.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  first 
chapter,  man  is  formed  last  of  all  the  living  creatures  and  yet 
receives  authority  to  rule  over  all.  It  is  the  design  of  the 
woman's  formation,  represented  as  taking  place  after  that  of  the 
man,  to  supply  a  want  in  his  condition,  her  formation  to  be  a  help 
meet  for  the  man,  and  the  manifest  supplemental  and  secondary 
character  of  her  relation  to  the  man,  and  not  the  circumstance  of 
her  later  formation,  that  is  the  true  reason  why  she  should  not 
usurp  authority  over  the  man.  And  hence,  even  in  the  Apostle's 
argument,  this  circumstance  of  later  formation  must  have  been 
adduced  only  as  symbolizing  or  representing  the  supplemental  and 
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secondary  relation  of  the  woman  to  the  man  ;  and,  standing  as  the 
symbol  of  a  real  inferiority  of  relation,  its  citation  by  the  Apostle 
as  such,  does  not  makd  it  less  symbolical  or  more  real  in  the 
original  document,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  of  the  woman's  formation  relatively  to  that  of 
the  man's.  And  then,  as  regards  the  circimistance  that  the  woman 
in  her  temptation  was  deceived,  as  represented  in  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  while  the  man,  at  the  woman's  instigation,  sinned  with 
his  eyes  open,  as  it  were,  and  without  being  deceived,  this  is  only 
in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  each.  The  man,  how- 
ever he  may  be  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  is 
ordinarily  not  so  liable  to  be  deceived  in  his  times  of  temp- 
tation, as  the  woman  in  her's.  The  Apostle's  design  was  not 
to  measure  the  comparative  guilt  of  the  transgressors,  but  to 
show  by  this  example  of  the  greater  liability  to  be  deceived' 
the  unfitness  of  the  woman  to  teach  or  to  usurp  authority  over 
the  man,  whose  guilt  may  notwithstanding  be  the  greater  in 
proportion  as  he  is  the  less  beguiled.  This  great  characteristic 
difference,  so  often  exemplified  in  the  respective  temptations 
undergone  by  the  two  sexes,  this  greater  liability  of  the  woman 
to  be  led  into  sin  by  deception,  of  the  man  to  sin  without  being 
deceived,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  woman  should  so  often, 
both  intentionally  and  unintentionally,  be  the  occasion  of  sin  to 
the  man — dux  fccmina  facti — is  what  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  first  temptation  and 
transgression.  In  that  instance  the  woman's  inexperience  of 
evil,  which  even  since  has  so  often  been  the  occasion  of  her 
ruin,  would  have  rendered  her  the  more  liable  to  deception, 
while  the  man,  to  whom  woman  had  never  as  yet  been  a 
tempter,  would  have  been  more  likely  to  yield  ■  to  influences 
that,  with  all  the  subsequent  experience  of  mankind,  are  still 
80  powerful  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  That  these  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  in  the  temptation  of  each  were  thus 
exemplified  on  the  occasion  of  the  fall  is  doubtless  a  part  of 
the  historical  basis  that  underlies  the  account  given  of  that 
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event  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  whicli  that  narrative  was 
designed  to  symbolize.  More  than  this  the  Apostle's  reference 
in  1  Tim.  ii.  13^  14,  does  not  necessarily  imply. 

6.  The  last  of  Hengstenberg's  objections  is  the  perplexity, 
uncertainty,  and  arbitrariness  of  the  allegorical  interpreters, 
when  they  proceed  to  display  the  underlying  truth,  which  in 
the  case  of  a  designed  allegory  should  be  so  manifest  that  it 
could  not  be  mistaken.  I^ow  if  the  whole  were  an  apologue 
without  any  historical  basis  whatever,  the  moral  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  it  would  be  intelligible  enough ;  certainly  as 
intelligible  as  in  any  of  the  parables  of  Holy  Scripture.  But 
plainly  there  is  an  historical  basis  sufficiently  manifest  underlying 
this  narrative,  which  is  not  a  mere  fable  to  illustrate  moral 
principles,  but  an  allegorical  representation  of  important  facts. 
The  creation  of  the  first  human  pair  ;  the  provision  of  all  things 
needful  for  their  temporal  wants ;  the  state  of  moral  probation 
in  which  they  were  placed ;  their  first  innocence  and  subsequent 
temptation  and  fall ;  the  manner  of  that  temptation  as  regards 
the  mental  process  by  which  it  issued  in  transgression  ;  the 
consequences  of  lost  innocence,  such  as  shame  and  the  con- 
version of  the  natural  circumstances  of  man's  condition  into 
punishment  by  the  change  in  his  own  moral  nature ;  the  needful 
contest  to  be  ever  maintained  with  the  principles  of  evil,  issuing 
finally  in  a  promised  triumph  over  them ;  all  these  particulars 
are  presented  in  a  series  of  representations,  the  meanings  of  which 
are  by  no  means  obscure,  and  afford  no  occasion  for  any  arbi- 
trariness in  their  exj)lanation.  The  narrative  being  grounded 
on  two  grand  historical  realities,  the  creation  and  the  fall,  both 
alike  unquestionable  ve4:'ities,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  other  particulars  implied  in  it  have  a  foundation  in  fact 
also,  such  as  the  original  creation  of  a  single  pair,  and  the 
tmity  of  the  human  race  as  derived  from  them,  the  woman 
being  the  mother  of  all  living  and  herself  bone  of  the  man's 
bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  Under  any  mode  of  interpre- 
tation, the  special  meaning  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  bruising 
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tlie  serpent's  head  would  have  been  missed,  until  the  manner  of 
Christ's  birth  gave  significance  to  a  representation  which  pre- 
viously could  only  be  understood  in  a  very  vague  and  general 
manner.  There  is  nothing,  however,  uncertain  or  arbitrary  in 
the  explanations  which  arise  with  sufficient  readiness  from  the 
passage  itself.  Enough  of  the  historical  facts  are  patent,  to 
suffice  for  all  the  moral  and  religious  uses  of  such  a  narrative ; 
nothing  is  told  merely  to  gratify  curiosity.  The  details  that 
could  only  serve  this  end  are  withdrawn  behind  the  veil  of  a 
mystical  mode  of  representation.  Such  details  of  historical 
circumstance  not  being  within  the  sphere  of  the  writer's  ob- 
servation, or  of  his  ordinary  means  of  information,  could  only 
be  known  by  a  direct  and  immediate  revelation,  while  yet,  not 
being  needful  for  any  religious  use,  they  are  matters  in  regard 
to  which  revelation  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  alternative  of 
such  a  revelation  of  actual  details  would  be  the  presenting  the 
events  of  moral  significance  under  the  veil  of  a  mystical  repre- 
sentation, which  should  contain  in  itself  sufficiently  distinct  indi- 
cations of  the  symbolical  character  of  that  representation,  and 
of  which  the  import  should  be  sufficiently  intelligible  for  all 
the  moral  and  relio-ious  uses  of  such  a  narrative.  These  con- 
ditions  are  beautifully  and  strikingly  fulfilled  in  these  chapters, 
the  import  of  which  has  now  been  discussed. 

II.  OFFSPEING  OP  FALLEN  MAN. 

I.  The  fourth  chapter  is  connected  with  the  passage  which  has 
just  been  considered,  not  only  as  it  forms  with  it  one  of  what, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  constitute  the  larger  organic 
divisions  of  the  entire  book,  but  also  as  being  its  natural 
sequel.  It  commences  without  prefatory  notice,  and  carries 
on  the  names,  Adam,  Eve,  and  Eden  from  the  preceding 
chapters,  without  explanation  or  remark  of  any  kind.  But 
though  the  fourth  chapter  is  thus  closely  connected  with  that 
preceding  passage,   they  are  at  the  same  time   distinguished 
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from  one  anotlier  in  a  very  marked  and  striking  manner,  not 
only  by  the  completeness  and  self-contained  character  of  the 
previous  narrative,  which  closes  with  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  guilty  pair  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  also  by  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  one  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other. 
The  poetical  character  and  form  of  the  earlier  part  is  now 
entirely  dropped,  and  the  versification  which  distinguished 
it  disappears,  except  in  the  brief  snatch  of  early  song  attributed 
near  the  close  of  the  chapter  to  Lamech,  the  entire  tone  and 
and  character,  except  in  that  one  instance,  being  quite  prosaic. 
Then  the  compound  name  Jehovah  Elohim,  by  which  God 
is  designated  in  the  preceding  passage,  and  which  by  the  fre- 
quent repetition  in  that  form  of  combination,  unusual  in  the 
Hebrew  copies,  constituted  a  ver}''  marked  characteristic,  is  now 
entirely  dropped,  and  the  name  Jehovah  by  itself  appears  in  its 
stead,  except  in  one  instance  where  Elohim  is  employed.  The 
cause  of  the  use  of  Elohim  in  this  one  instance  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  an  implied  contrast  between  divine  and  human  agency, 
a  contrast  which,  it  will  hereafter  be  seen,  has  in  very  many 
instances  occasioned  the  use  of  the  generic  Elohim,  rather  than 
that  of  a  proper  and  personal  name.  In  the  present  case, — 
"  She  called  his  name  Seth,  for  Elohim  hath  appointed  me 
another  seed,  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew," — the  implied 
contrast  is  this  : — man  had  slain  one  son,  God  has  given  another 
in  his  place.  But  whatever  may  have  occasioned  this  single 
variation,  the  marked  difference  between  this  chapter  and 
the  preceding  passage  in  the  use  of  the  names  by  which  the 
divine  Being  is  designated,  joined  with  the  difference  of  cha- 
racter between  this  prosaic  and  the  other  highly  poetical 
passage,  suffices  to  distinguish  this  as  a  separate  document  to 
be  viewed  by  itself,  and  not  as  part  and  parcel  with  the  other. 

This  being  the  case,  there  is  no  necessity  of  appl}dng  to 
the  present  passage  the  same  principle  of  interpretation,  which 
the  unity  and  consistency  in  form  and  character  that  pervaded 
the   former  rendered  it  obligatory  to  apply  to  it  with  unde- 
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viating  uniformity.  There  is  nothing,  moreover,  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  fourth  chapter,  as  there  was  in  the  previous 
passage,  to  indicate  that  it  should  not  be  taken  in  a  strictly 
literal  and  historical  acceptation.  The  fact,  indeed,  that  the 
proper  names  are  in  many  cases  clearly  significant,  and  for 
the  most  part  significant  of  circumstances  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  persons  and  places  they  are  used  to  designate, 
might  seem  to  favour  the  application  of  an  allegorical  mode 
of  interpretation  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  previous  passage. 
Thus  if  the  name  Cain  has  its  appropriateness  in  the  acquisition 
by  Eve  of  her  firstborn  son,  that  of  Abel — unsuited  to  the  joy 
that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world,  and  to  the  hopes  that  nature 
prompts  a  mother  to  entertain  of  the  future  prosperity  of  a  new 
born  child — has  all  its  appropriateness  in  the  mournful  character 
of  the  subsequent  history  of  him,  who  yet  is  represented  as 
receiving  the  name  at  his  birth.  Again,  the  land  of  Nod, 
In  which  Cain  becomes  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  is  so  called 
apparently  from  this  very  circumstance  of  Cain's  wandering 
therein.^  If  the  city  which  Cain  built  was  called  after  his  son 
Enoch,  or  rather  Chanoch,  this  name  itself  is  significant  of  the 
inauguration  or  dedication  of  a  building  or  a  city.^  Jabal  is 
significant  of  the  wandering  life  of  one  that  was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  live  in  tents  and  have  cattle.^  So  also  is  the 
name  of  his  brother  Jubal  derived  from  Jobel,  a  wind  instru- 
ment, whence  comes  the  well-known  term  jubilee.  The  first 
part  of  Tubal-cain  signifies  the  dross  of  brass  or  iron  in  Persian, 
and  the  latter  part,  Cain,  a  smith  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 
the  former  in  like  manner  having  had  probably  at  one  time 
its  Shemitic  representative.  But  then  these  names,  being 
all  but  this  one,  and  perhaps  this  also,  of  purely  Shemitic 
origin,  must,  if  the  names  of  real  persons,  be  taken  merely 
to  represent  more  ancient  names  now  lost,  which  may  not  have 
had  the  like  ex  ])ost  facto  significance. 

^  *1-"13,  vagari,  "li3  vagatio,  exilium,  13  yagus. 

2  "^in  inaugurari,  iaitiare.  3   ?5''  ire,  fluitare. 
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It  is  also  true  tliat  the  quarrel  between  Cain  and  Abel  might 
be    supposed   to   symbolize   the    opposition  '  between   the   two 
classes  into  which  the  earliest  races  of  men  would  naturally 
resolve    themselves,    the   pastoral   and   the   agricultural.     The 
interests  of  these  classes  would  be  opposite,  and  the  more  rapid 
degeneracy  of  the  agricultural  would  be  contrasted  with  the 
comparative  innocence  of  the  pastoral.    And  then  the  assigning 
of  the  building  of  cities  and  the  invention  of  arts  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Cain  might  be  supposed  merely  to  indicate  that 
agriculture  was  the  parent  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  while 
the  habits  of  pastoral  life,  which  least  draws  out  the  inventive 
faculties,  and  least  brings  men  into  combination  and  mutual 
dependence,  gave  no  encouragement  to  such  progress  in  civili- 
sation.    Still,  after  explaining  these  particulars  in  this  way, 
there  would  yet  remain  some  particulars  in  this  chapter,  the 
explanation  of  which  must  under  such  a  priuciiDle  of  interpreta- 
tion be  rather  arbitrary.     Particulars  not  serving  merely  to  fill 
up  the  picture,  and  not  yielding  a  naturaf  signification  on  the 
supposition  of  a  parabolic  character,  are  certainly  an  indication 
of  some   weight  that  a  narrative  is  not  intended  to  be  taken 
in  such   an   acceptation.     In   the  present  case,   however,  the 
particulars  needed  to  fill  up  the  picture  might  have  been  taken 
from  the  prevalent  historical  traditions,  from  whatever  source 
those    traditions   were    derived,    or   however   they   may   have 
originated.       Such   traditions,    accepted   for    what    they   were 
worth,  would  have  afforded  a  natural  ground  work  on  which 
to  build  an   embodiment   representing   the   moral   and   social 
conditions  of  mankind  in  the  earliest  period.     And  if  the  pre- 
ceding passage  has  been  justly  treated  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion,  the   connexion  of  this  with  it  as  its  proper   sequel 
would  favour,  though  it  does  not  necessitate,  a  similar  accepta- 
tion in  this  case. 

II.  There  are  a  few  particulars  in  this  chapter  on  the 
import  of  which  some  remarks  will  not  be  amiss.  The  first 
of  these  to  be  noticed  is  the  exclamation  of  Eve  on  the  occasion 
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of  the  birth  of  Cain,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  Jehovah," 
nin|*"ni:{.  a  disposition  has  i^revailed  amongst  certain  divines 
to  interpret  these  words  as  indicating  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Eve  that  her  newborn  son  was  himself  Jehovah.  This 
supposition  has  been  grounded  on  the  use  of  the  particle  flNI 
as  a  sign  of  the  accusative.  This  is  alleged  to  be  employed 
here  to  connect  Jehovah  in  apposition  with  the  word  man, 
as  if  she  had  said,  "I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  Jehovah." 
Amongst  others,  so  respectable  a  writer  as  the  late  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  in  his  "  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Messiah,"  gave 
his  adherence  to  this  interpretation.  To  make  it  possible 
to  suppose  that  Eve  had  imagined  this  to  be  the  nature  of 
the  son  she  had  just  borne,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
she  not  merely  regarded  this  son  as  the  promised  seed  that 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  but  also  that  she  had  under- 
stood the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  divine  incarnation,  a 
doctrine  which  yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  prophetic 
indications  of  it  subsequently  given,  remained  ever  after  un- 
known to  the  world  until  its  accomplishment  in  the  person 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  Such  an  assumption  as  this,  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence,  is  monstrous.  That  this  passage  affords 
no  proof  of  it  is  certain.  For  though  it  is  true  that  the  particle 
^^5  would  admit  of  being  taken  to  express  this  connexion,  and 
would  perhaps  be  more  naturally  so  taken  if  it  yielded  a  pro- 
bable or  rational  sense,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  so  under- 
stood ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  necessity  it  is  allowable  to 
take  the  probability  of  the  meaning  into  consideration.  There 
are  abundant  instances  where  the  i^article  has  the  force  of  a 
preposition,  being  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  to  indicate 
relations  of  every  kind,  when  the  case  itself  sufficiently  shows 
the  nature  of  the  relation  intended  to  be  expressed.  An  in- 
stance like  that  now  under  consideration  exists  in  Gen.  xlix.  25, 
where  H^  HJSI  is  used  as  the  parallel  and  equivalent  of  7N)b : 

"  From  the  God  of  thy  fatlier,  and  he  shall  help  thee, 
And  from  Shaddai,  and  he  shall  bless  thee." 
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The  conjunction  here  prefixed  to  il5S»  shows  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  preposition,  though  if  that  were  absent  it  might 
be  supposed  to  indicate  simple  apposition.  Another  instance  is 
to  be  found  in  Exod.  ix.  29,  33,  where  ^'•yHTli;^  is  used 
in  expressing  that  Moses  went  from  the  city.  The  use  as  a 
mere  sign  of  the  accusative  is  no  doubt  the  most  frequent,  and 
should  therefore  be  followed  in  preference,  if  it  afibrded  a  pro- 
bable sense.  But  here  is  just  one  of  the  cases  where  a  different 
relation  is  more  naturally  indicated ;  while  nothing  but  the 
absence  of  any  instance  in  which  the  particle  is  used  to  denote 
any  other  case  but  the  accusative,  or  else  to  mark  any  other 
relation  than  simple  apposition,  would  justify  its  being  under- 
stood here  in  a  sense  which  would  yield  so  improbable  a  mean- 
ing as  that  in  question.  A  doctrine  which  is  sought  to  be 
upheld  by  pressing  into  its  service  such  support  as  this  sufiers 
more  from  the  impression  which  is  thus  produced  that  it  stands 
in  need  of  such  forced  assistance,  than  it  can  possibly  gain  by 
the  fancied  countenance  it  may  derive  from  so  questionable  an 
interpretation,  as  this  must  after  all  be  regarded  even  by  those 
who  are  favourable  to  its  adoption. 

III.  The  divine  origin  and  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  has 
been  inferred  by  many  from  the  preference  of  Abel's  offering 
coupled  with  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Cain,  "  Sin  lieth  at  the 
door,"  in  which  sin  is  supposed  to  stand  for  a  sin-offering.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view  may  be  seen  in  Archbishop 
Magee's  work  on  the  Atonement.  But  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  the  inference  that  it  was  a  positive  institution  of  divine 
orio-in  at  its  first  observance  is  rather  more  than  the  sacred 
narrative  will  warrant.  It  is  evidently  the  writer's  object 
to  trace  back  the  practice  to  the  very  earliest  times  of  man's 
fallen  state.  But  whether  that  proceeded  from  God's  direct 
appointment,  or  was  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  human 
mind,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  not  even  stated  that  Abel's 
offering  was  slain,  the  word  applied  to  both  Cain's  and  Abel's 
ofierings  being  Mincha,  the  term  which  in  the  law  of  Moses 
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more  properly  denotes  the  meat  offering  or  drink  offering, 
as  distinguished  from  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin. 
The  LXX.  indeed  apply  the  word  dvala  to  Abel's  offering, 
but  they  use  it  also  of  Cain's,  and  therefore  it  is  plainly 
employed  in  a  more  general  sense  than  that  which  it  literally 
bears.  It  is  rightly  remarked  by  Archbishop  Magee  that  the 
fat  of  his  flock  offered  by  Abel  does  not  mean  the  fat  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  offered  which 
were  not  consumed  by  fire,  but  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
firstlings  means  the  fattest  of  them.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  indeed  it  is  said  that  Abel  offered  irXelova  Ovalav, 
rendered  "a  more  excellent  sacrifice"  in  the  English  Version, 
but  properly  signifjdng  a  sacrifice  excelling  in  number  or 
quantity.  But  then  it  was  by  faith  he  did  this,  and  it  was  the 
faith  itself  that  rendered  the  offering  larger.  Each  brings  the 
best  of  what  he  has  to  offer,  but  faith  is  superadded  in  one  case, 
and  this  renders  that  offering  ifKeiova}  It  is  true  an  argument 
has  been  built  on  this  mention  of  Abel's  faith,  as  implying  some 
divine  promise  on  which  Abel  proceeded  in  bringing  the  sort 
of  offering  he  did.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  implied.  The 
preceding  instance  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  is  that  which  consists 
in  the  belief  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
in  the  following  instance  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  Enoch's  faith, 
that  "  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  The  commenda- 
tion therefore  of  Abel's  faith  by  no  means  impUes  that  he  acted 
in  conformity  with  a  divinely  appointed  means  of  obtaining 

'  St.  Mark  xii.  33 — rb  ayairav  k.t.X.  ■ir\eL6v  iffri  iravTwv  rSiv  6\oKav^a.Ta>v  Koi 
tSiv  9v<Tt&v — affords  an  instance  in  which  a  moral  act  or  affection  by  itself  is  thus 
represented  as  greater  in  quantity  than  material  offerings,  greater  not  merely  than 
one,  but  than  all  such  offerings  together.  The  idea  of  quantity  which  added  value  to 
the  material  offering  is  transferred  to  the  moral  act  to  express  its  greater  excellence. 

The  word  iveirvpiffiv  by  which  Theodotion  translates  that  which  is  used  to  express 
God's  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  has  nothing  to  justify  it  in  the  present  Hebrew. 
He  probably  imported  the  idea  into  this  passage  from  the  well-known  cases  in  which 
the  divine  acceptance  of  a  sacrifice  was  signified  by  fire  from  heaven  that  consumed 
the  offering.  As  a  translation  of  the  existing  text,  or  of  any  possible  various  reading, 
it  is  manifestly  incorrect,  because,  as  Keil  observes,  "Abel  no  less  than  the  offering 

is  governed  as  its  object  by  the  expression  '  looked  upon,'  '7^  V^\  oi  the  Hebrew 
text." 

11 
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acceptance  with  God.     Neither   does   the   expression  in  v.  7, 
"  Sin  lieth  at  the  door,"  sustain  the  inference  that  this  was  a 
divinely  appointed  rite.     The  metonymical  use  of  sin  for  sin- 
offering  is  supposed  to  be  implied  by  the  use  of  the  word  |*in 
in  the  masculine,  while  ^^sl^^  with  which  it  should  agree  is 
feminine,  the  participle  being,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  gender  of  the 
animal  for  which  the  substantive  stands,   according  to  a  well- 
known  manner  of  construction.     "Whatever  may  be  the  weight 
of  this  construction  in  the  present  case,  it  derives  no  addition 
from  the  instances  of  a  supposed  similar  nature  adduced  by 
Magee,  in  which  he  says  the  pronoun  ^^1^  in  its  masculine  form 
is  made  to  agree  with  the  feminine  HN^n  standing  for  a  sin- 
offering,  while  no  such  usage  exists  where  this  word  simply 
means  sin.     For  in  all  the  cases  specified,  Exod.  xxix.  14,  Lev. 
iv.  21,  24,  V.  9,  the  pronoun  is  not  connected  with  this  word  at 
all,   but  refers  to   the   animal  which  constituted  the  offering 
mentioned  just   before.      Keil  accounts   for   the  difference   of 
gender  by  supposing  that  "the  feminine  HXIIpn.is  construed 
as  a  masculine,  because,  with  evident  allusion  to  the  serpent, 
sin  is  personified  as  a  wild  beast,  lurking  at  the  door  of  the 
human  heart,  and  eagerly  desiring  to  devour  his  soul  (1  Peter 
V.  8),"     He  also  makes  the  reference  in  the  succeeding  clause 
to  be  to  this  personified  sin,  and  not  to  Abel : — "  Its  desire  is 
to  thee  (directed  towards  thee)  ;  but  thou  shouldest  rule  over 
it."     In  favour  of  this  is  the  fact  that  in  God's  words  to  Cain 
there  has  been  no  previous  mention  whatever  of  his  brother,  to 
justify  the  reference  of  the  pronouns  to  him.     If  this  view  of 
the  words  of  Jehovah  to  Cain  be  correct,  the  connecting  this 
chapter  with  the  preceding  passage  in  a  like  manner  of  inter- 
pretation derives  from  it  some  measure  of  support.     The  mean- 
ing, however,  is  extremely  doubtful.     The  Alexandrian  trans- 
lators at  any  rate  did  not  imderstand  a  sin    offering   or   the 
word  "sin"  as  a  substantive  at  all.     Their  translation,  though 
in  accordance  with  the  text,  implies  an  entirely  different  vocali- 
sation :   ovK  eav  6p6(o^  irpocreve'yKrjt;,  6p9(o<i  Se  fir)  BiiXjjf;,  rifiapre^  ; 
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'r}(7V')(a(Tov,  "  If  thou  hast  oflFered  rightly,  but  hast  not  divided 
rightly,  hast  thou  not  sinned  ?  Keep  quiet."  They  must  have 
read  HX^  and  tlDs?  as  infinitives,  Tl^^pn  as  second  sing, 
pret.,  and  V^*!  as  an  imperative  :  "  If  thou  hast  done  well  to 
offer,  and  if  thou  hast  not  done  well  to  divide,  hast  thou  not 
sinned  ?  Keep  quiet."  We  may  suppose  that  they  under- 
stood by  not  dividing  rightly,  not  sharing  his  goods  with 
others ;  and  perhaps  St.  John  had  this  interpretation  in  his 
mind  when  he  said  that  Cain  slew  his  brother  because  his  own 
works  were  evil  and  his  brother's  good.  While  therefore  this 
passage  teaches  the  early  existence  of  oblation  and  sacrifice  in 
divine  worship,  and  God's  acceptance  of  an  animal  oblation, 
it  is  far  from  being  as  clear  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  institution  as  some  think.  But  even  if  we  supposed  that 
it  originated  in  some  instinct  of  the  human  mind,  such  instincts 
proceed  from  God,  and  there  would  be  nothing  improbable  in 
the  supposition  that  God  adopted  it  into  the  institutions  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  or  recognised  it  in  its  earlier  observance.  This 
supposition  would  not  involve  the  further  one  that  the  atone- 
ment offered  by  Christ  was  grounded  on  such  a  natural  usage 
of  men.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  thing  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent, so  singular  and  distinct  in  every  particular,  except  this 
one  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  that  it  can  never  be  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  previous  practice,  however  certain  obscure 
analogies  may  be  noticed  between  them.  In  all  other  sacrifices 
the  worshipper  offered  from  himself  some  gift  that  was  supposed 
to  render  the  deity  propitious,  whether  by  its  own  worth,  or  in 
token  of  something  better.  In  the  case  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
the  offering  is  not  brought  by  the  worshij)per  to  propitiate  the 
deity,  but,  because  God  was  already  propitious,  he  himself  pro- 
vided the  IXaarripLov,  such  as  might  afford  a  suitable  demonstra- 
tion on  his  part  of  his  righteous  displeasure  against  sin,  and  at 
the  same  time  admit  of  mercy  being  extended  to  the  sinner, — 
that  he  might  be  righteous  as  not  appearing  indifferent  to 
human  guilt,  and  yet  be  the  justifier  of  sinful  man. 
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IV.  In  the  apprehension  expressed  by  Cain  that  any  one 
who  should  find  him  would  slay  him,  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
murderer,  that  tells  him  his  life  is  forfeited  to  society,  is  well 
brought  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remission  of  the  capital 
punishment  in  this  the  earliest  instance  of  the  crime  would  tend 
to  abate  the  fierceness  of  vengeance,  in  a  state  of  society  in 
which  the  avenger  of  blood  was  the  relative  or  friend  of  the 
murdered  person,  and  for  the  restraint  of  whose  vindictiveness 
the  law  of  Moses  was  about  to  provide  the  institution  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  by  means  of  which  the  homicide  who  could 
escape  to  one  of  them  was  sure  at  least  of  a  fair  trial.  The 
sentence  pronounced  on  Cain,  that  when  he  tilled  the  ground  it 
should  not  yield  its  strength,  would  be  verified  naturally  by 
the  inefiicient  labour  of  a  disheartened  and  restless  fugitive,  if 
Cain  be  regarded  in  his  individual  capacity.  The  prevalence 
of  strife  and  bloodshed  in  a  community,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  symbolized  in  this  narrative,  would  have 
a  like  tendency ;  the  sword  and  the  ploughshare  cannot  be 
employed  simultaneously  with  success.  The  statement  of  the 
English  Version,  that  God  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  is  not 
the  only  meaning  that  the  original  can  have,  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  the  most  correct  rendering,  considering  the  preposition 
used,  7  not  7^.  The  meaning  is  that  God  gave  him  a  sign  or 
oath  (n^K),  appointed  something,  like  the  rainbow  afterwards, 
as  a  token  of  his  promise  that  no  one  should  slay  him.  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  will  bear  this  sense :  edero  Kvpio<s  6  6eb<i 
a7)fj,etov  Tu>  Ka'Lv,  tov  firj  aveXelv  avrov  iravra  tov  evpiaKovra 
avrov.  And  it  is  the  most  probable ;  a  mark  set  upon  Cain, 
such  as  some  personal  peculiarity,  would  rather  tend  to  increase 
the  apprehended  danger,  as  it  would  serve  as  a  mark  of  identi- 
fication, and  would  draw  the  notice  of  people  upon  him. 

While  the  mention  of  the  remission  of  the  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  case  of  this  first  instance  of  the  crime  of  murder 
would  tend  to  aid  the  merciful  provisions  of  the  law  of  Moses 
for  restraining  the  vindictiveness  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  it 
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seems  to  have  been  partly  with  a  view  to  bringing  out,  with 
the  like  intention,  the  difference  between  wilful  murder  and  the 
less  guilty  forms  of  homicide,  that  the  genealogical  account 
of  Cain's  descendants  is  brought  down  to  Lamech  and  his  im- 
mediate family,  and  then  ceases.  That  the  writer  availed  him- 
self of  an  existing  tradition  may  be  gathered  from  the  snatch 
of  seemingly  ancient  song,  in  which  Lamech's  words  are  given, 
so  different  in  their  style  from  the  prosaic  tone  of  the  other 
parts  of  this  narrative  : — 

"  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech, 
Hearken  unto  my  speech ; 
I  have  slaiu  a  man  for  my  wound, 
A  young  man  for  my  hurt. 
If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 
So  Lamech  seventy  and  seven." 

The  greater  vengeance,  which  Lamech  expects  to  be  taken  on 
the  person  who  should  slay  him  in  consequence  of  the  homicide 
he  had  committed,  plainly  indicates  that  his  crime  was  of  a  less 
guilty  kind ;  and  perhaps  the  expressions  "  for  my  wound," 
and  "  for  my  hurt,"  may  have  been  intended  to  signify  the 
occasion  of  the  homicide,  not  its  injurious  consequences  to 
himself.  They  may  be  taken  to  intimate  that  he  had  been 
himself  attacked  and  wounded,  and  in  the  fray  had  slain  his 
adversary.^  While  the  text  of  the  EngHsh  Version  follows  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  in  giving  to  the  preposition  7  here  used 
a  consequential  meaning,  its  marginal  rendering  is  "  in  my 
hurt,"  and  "  in  my  wounding."  Lev.  xix.  28,  "  Cuttings  in 
your  fLesh /or  the  dead,"  that  is,  "on  account  of  the  dead;" 
Num.  vi.  7,  "  Unclean  /or  his  father  or  /or  his  mother,  or /or 
his  brother,  or  /or  his  sister,  when  they  die,"  that  is,  unclean 

1  So  Bp.  Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Uebraorum,  Prael.  iv.,  translates : — Propter 
vulnus  mihi  inflictum,  propter  plagas  mihi  impositas.  He  also  gives  as  Houbigant's 
translation : — 

Ego  vlrum  vulneratus  occidi 

Juvenem  plaga  affectus. 
He  adds, — Est  Lamechi  effatum  apologia  pro  homicidio  perpetrate  sui  defendendi 
causEi  contra  hominem  hostiliter  ipsum  invadentem,  et  vim,  plagas,  vulnera  inferen- 
tem :  et  opponitur  hujusmodi  homicidium,  sub  moderamine  inculpatae  tutelae  com- 
missum,  voluntario  et  inexcusabili  Caini  parricidio. 
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by  reason  of  them,  because  of  the  toucb.  of  their  dead  bodies ; 
Josh.  ix.  9,  "  From'  a  very  far  country  thy  servants  are  come 
because  of"  (lit.  /_for)  "  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  may  be  adduced 
as  instances  in  which  this  preposition  denotes  the  cause. ^  This 
representation  of  the  less  guilty  character  of  some  forms  of 
homicide,  and  of  the  exemption  of  the  persons  who  may  have 
committed  them  from  capital  punishment,  would  be  of  greater 
moment  as  qualifying  the  unlimited  sentence  in  chap,  ix, 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed," 
and  was  the  more  needful  for  the  instruction  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  written,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  friend  of  the  slain  person 
who  was  charged  with  the  punishment  of  the  homicide. 

V.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  chapter  to  trace  back  to  the 
earKest  days  of  the  world's  history  the  origin  of  institutions, 
customs,  and  practices  prevalent  in  the  world.  Thus  it  notices 
the  early  separation  of  men  into  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
classes,  and  derives  from  the  former  the  aggregation  of  men  in 
cities  and  the  invention  of  arts.  And  in  the  way  in  which  the 
inventors  of  arts  are  described,  as  the  fathers  of  those  that 
practice  them,  we  notice  a  familiarity,  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  traditionary  author  of  this  book,  with  Egyptian  customs, 
all  trades  and  occupations  having  been  hereditary  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  worship  of  God  by  oblation  and  sacrifice  at  stated 
periodical  times,  "  at  the  end  of  days,"  is  also  attributed  to  the 
firstborn  of  mankind ;  and  if  it  is  left  in  doubt  whether  it  was 
of  direct  institution  and  appointment  by  God,  the  divine  acknow- 
ledgement and  acceptance  of  it  is  plainly  taught.  If  the  latter 
part  of 't\  7  be  understood  as  referring  to  Abel,  which  it  pro- 
bably  does,  the  authority  of  the  firstborn  and  the  rights  of 

I  It  is  unnecessary  to  justify,  as  Bishop  Lowth  does,  the  passive  relation  here 
expressed  by  the  pronominal  affix  "  my."  The  remark  of  Kimchi,  on  which  he  relies, 
that  the  affixes  to  nouns  have  cither  an  active  or  a  passive  sense,  would  be  of  nionicnt 
if  the  nouns  denoted  actions.  But  here  they  signify  something  suffered,  and  the 
passive  relation  expressed  by  the  pronominal  affixes  is  the  natural  one.  And,  indeed, 
whether  Lamech's  hui't  and  wound  be  taken  as  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  homicide, 
the  passive  relation  must  be  understood  here.  The  idea  of  a  wound  and  hiu't  inflicted 
by  Lamech  would  strain  both  the  nouns  and  the  prepositions,  besides  giving  a  very 
weak  meaning  to  the  verses. 
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primogeniture  receive  also  the  divine  recognition  in  the  history 
of  these  earliest  days,  a  form  of  expressing  this  being  used  exactly 
similar  to  the  words  expressive  of  the  authority  of  the  husband 
over  the  wife  in  iii.  16  : — "  Unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire  and  thou 
shalt  rule  over  him."  Whether  this  has  sprung  from  an  in- 
stinct of  human  nature,  or  has  arisen  from  the  practical  advan- 
tage which  seniority  gives  to  the  eldest  born  of  a  family, 
whereby  the  younger  members  find  themselves  from  the  dawn 
of  consciousness  in  a  position  of  practical  inferiority,  and  have 
become  habituated  to  this  in  the  growth  of  all  their  feelings 
and  conceptions,  the  inferiority  has  its  foundation  in  nature, 
and  so  must  be  regarded  as  having  the  divine  approval  which 
is  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Cain. 

As  institutions,  customs  and  arts  are  thus  traced  back,  so  are 
certain  crimes  and  abuses.  The  shedding  of  blood  in  its  more 
guilty  form,  with  the  natural  and  instinctive  feeling  of  appre- 
hension that  the  murderer  should  be  slain  in  turn,  is  first  ex- 
hibited ;  and  then  the  less  guilty  forms  of  homicide,  with  the 
expectation  of  a  greater  exemption  in  such  cases  from  the  severer 
penalty,  are  also  presented  to  our  view.  Another  evil,  namely 
that  of  polygamy,  is  also  noticed.  It  was  not  the  design  of  the 
Hebrew  legislator  absolutely  to  condemn  or  prohibit  this  abuse  ; 
but  neither  was  it  his  purpose  to  approve  or  encourage  it. 
Hence  while  in  chap.  ii.  the  divine  institution  of  marriage 
plainly  contemplates  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman, 
the  first  instance  of  a  departure  from  this  the  original  design  is 
presented  to  us  amongst  the  degenerated  descendants  of  the 
guilty  Cain,  and  not  until  after  the  interval  of  several  gene- 
rations. 

Another  particular  supposed  by  some  to  be  traced  back  to  its 
origin  is  that  which  is  understood  to  be  expressed  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  chapter,  rendered  in  our  English  Version 
*'  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."^  There 
has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  meaning 
1  :nin^  u^%  K-ip*?  "pmn  tx. 
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of  this  sentence,  a.  That  it  does  not  mean  that  the  name  Jehovah, 
as  the  proper  name  of  God,  whether  totidem  Uteris,  or  as  repre- 
senting some  earlier  and  now  lost  name  of  God,  was  for  the 
first  time  adopted  at  the  period  specified  seems  clear,  as  the 
writer  would  scarcely,  if  he  had  intended  so  soon  to  state  this, 
have  put  the  name  into  the  mouth  of  E^e  at  the  commencement 
of  the  chapter,  especially  when  he  had  observed  dramatic  pro- 
priety in  not  letting  the  interlocutors  of  chap.  iii.  use  the  name, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tempter  was  one  of  them.  b.  Neither 
can  it  be  supposed  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that  the  invocation 
of  God  in  divine  worship  then  commenced.  The  contrary  is 
implied  in  the  references  to  the  worship  of  God  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  chapter,  c.  It  cannot  signify  that  now  the  name 
Jehovah  came  to  be  used,  as  it  was  in  later  times,  as  supplying 
a  component  in  the  formation  of  the  proper  names  of  men. 
None  of  the  proper  names  of  this  early  period  show  any  trace 
of  such  a  component,  d.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  words 
may  signify  that  men  began  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  with  reference  to  the  designation  "sons  of  God"  in 
vi.  2,  4.  But  the  expressions  are  of  very  difierent  import. 
"  Sons  of  Elohim,"  would  describe  a  character,  but  "  Sons  of 
Jehovah"  would  denote  personal  sonship,  by  birth  or  adoption. 
€.  The  adoption  of  the  name  of  God,  by  way  of  assuming  divine 
honours,  would  scarcely  have  been  expressed  in  so  indirect  and 
ambiguous  a  manner,  even  if  there  existed  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  attempt  to  usurp  the  honour  due  to  God  was 
meant  to  be  ascribed  to  so  early  a  period  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Nor  would  the  proper  name  Jehovah  be  that  used  in  such 
a  statement,  if  it  were  intended  to  be  made.  Those  who  assumed 
divine  honours,  or  to  whom  they  were  paid  by  men,  were  called 
by  some  name  proper  to  themselves,  and  were  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct from  some  one  supreme  being  to  whom  such  a  name  as 
Jehovah  would  belong,  f.  The  Hiphil  of  the  verb  7/11  being 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  profane,  the  passive  form  of  this 
conjugation  here  used  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  em- 
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ployed  in  the  same  signification.  The  meaning  would  either  be 
that  the  calling  by  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  profaned  by  the 
ascription  of  that  name  to  idols  or  false  gods,  or  more  simply 
that  the  calling  on  the  name  of  Jehovah,  in  the  sense  of  using 
it  profanely,  became  prevalent.  That  this  would  fall  in  with 
the  tracing  of  other  ofiences  and  moral  abuses  to  their  first  rise 
throughout  this  passage  is  in  its  favour  ;  and  the  objection  that 
when  the  verb  has  this  signification  it  takes  a  noun  and  not  an 
infinitive  after  it,  as  urged  in  Poole's  Synopsis,  is  quite  ground- 
less, as  in  this  case  the  form  is  passive  and  the  verb  is  used  im- 
personally, in  which  manner  of  use  it  is  properly  followed  by 
an  infinitive,  g.  But  while  men  have  been  looking  for  remote 
and  recondite  significations,  a  much  more  simple  explanation 
has  been  overlooked.  As  at  the  birth  of  Cain  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  was  made,  and  again  at  the 
birth  of  Seth  God  was  thanked  for  the  appointment  of  another 
son  in  the  place  of  Abel,  so  in  like  manner  at  the  birth  of  Enos 
the  name  of  Jehovah  was  invoked.  The  verb  is  impersonal  and 
the  English  Version  supplies  men  as  the  subject,  in  making  it 
active  and  personal.  Instead  of  men,  it  should  be  they  or  he ; 
either  Seth  alone  or  Seth  and  his  household  then  began, 
namely  when  Enos  was  bom,  to  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
either  to  invoke  his  blessing  or  acknowledge  his  goodness. 
Both  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  translate  in  the  singular,  the 
latter  having  iste  cwpit,  and  the  former  ovTo<i  rjXTria-ev,  he  had 
confidence  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  This  is  perhaps 
because,  as  Schleusner  suggests,  the  LXX.  read  7nin  from  7n* 
speravit.  The  pronouns,  however,  in  both  these  versions  appear 
to  refer  to  Enos  rather  than  to  Seth,  and  thus,  to  describe  the 
piety  of  Enos  would  according  to  them  have  been  the  design 
of  the  writer,  instead  of  that  manifested  by  Seth  at  the  birth  of 
his  son. 

VI.  On  an  entire  review  of  this  chapter,  it  appears  that, 
if  the  form  and  manner  of  narration,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
particulars  specified,  would  not  justify,  or  at  any  rate  enforce  the 
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application  of  the  same  mode  of  interpretation  that  has  been 
applied  to  the  former  passages,  it  is  at  least  evident  that  in 
the  selection  of  the  particulars  to  be  related  the  author  had 
their  plainly  moral  and  religious  use  in  view,  rather  than  their 
historical  import,  what  serves  the  general  purposes  of  the 
history  being  sufficiently  given  in  the  sequel.  Even  the  men- 
tion of  the  first  inventors  of  the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  of  the 
first  building  of  a  city,  is  not  without  its  moral  scope.  The 
aggregation  of  men  in  cities  is  more  conducive  to  civilisation 
than  to  morals,  and  there  is  a  moral  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
the  compatibility  of  material  progress  and  the  discovery  of 
useful  and  ornamental  arts  with  a  simultaneous  moral  degene- 
racy. Such  a  lesson  could  not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  who  found  themselves  surrounded  by  nations,  such  as 
the  Egyptians  in  particular,  far  surpassing  them  in  material 
advantages  and  intellectual  progress,  but  sunk  in  idolatry  and 
in  the  worst  forms  of  moral  degradation  and  sin. 

The  introduction  of  the  proper  names  of  persons  who  merely 
hold  a  place  in  the  order  of  genealogical  descent,  such  as  those 
between  Enoch  and  Lamech,  and  afterwards  Naamah  the 
daughter  of  Lamech,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way 
as  the  fragment  of  ancient  poetry  relating  to  Lamech's  homicide. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  fragment,  so  much  out  of  character 
with  the  general  prosaic  style  of  the  chapter,  shows  that  it  was 
probably  derived  by  the  writer  from  some  previously  existing 
source.  The  same  was  probably  the  case  with  the  genealogy 
and  the  historical  particulars  introduced  into  it.  These  may 
have  been  taken  from  some  existing  document,  or  some  tra- 
ditionary narrative  familiar  by  frequent  recitation  may  have 
been  adopted  by  the  writer,  and  embodied  for  its  moral  uses 
in  this  preliminary  part  of  his  work. 

This  whole  discussion  will  receive  an  apt  peroration  in  the 
subjoined  passage  from  Dr.  Hannah's  Bampton  Lecture  for 
1863:1— 

1  Lect.  v.,  p.  164,  5. 
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"If  we  are  asked  wlietlier  we  resign  the  historical  reality 
of  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  we  answer,  that  we  resign  nothing 
but  a  deeply  seated  misapprehension,  which  has  confounded 
records  of  a  different  order,  and  obliterated  the  distinction 
between  theology  and  history,  by  transferring  the  conditions 
of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  first  step  in  what  may  be 
technically  called  the  narrative  of  history  is  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  in 
the  words,  '  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam ; ' 
words  which  are  followed  by  the  briefest  possible  summary 
of  the  previous  account  of  creation,  and  then  by  the  order  of  a 
lineage,  and  the  regular  chronicle  of  dates  and  ages.  To  this 
historical  commencement  part  of  the  fourth  chapter  has  been 
guiding  our  thoughts,^  but  with  that  and  some  other  minor 
exceptions,  the  first  four  chapters  are  rather  theological  than 
historical ;  they  belong  to  the  head  of  pure  revelation,  rather 
than  to  that  of  ordinary  narrative.  They  embody  matter  which 
no  conjecture  could  have  reached,  which  no  tradition  could  have 
furnished.  They  unfold,  in  such  order  as  God  judged  to  be 
the  fittest,  the  fundamental  truths  about  God's  purpose  and 
God's  workings  in  creation ;  and  about  the  innocence,  the  sin, 
and  the  fall  of  man." 

To  this  it  seems  only  necessjiry  to  add  that  though  frequently 
during  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Genesis  the  term  "non-historical"  has  been  applied  to  them, 
it  will  yet  have  been  observed  that  it  is  used  only  in  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  several  particulars  have  been  repre- 
sented, while  a  strictly  historical  basis  underlies  the  whole.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  Avith  sufficient  fulness  as  regards  the  second 
document.  In  the  case  of  the  first  also  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
creation  of  the  world  in  a  totality  capable  of  being  resolved 
into  six  general  classes  of  creatures — the  formation  of  which  as 
severally  conceived  by  us  had  a  real  and  separate  relation  to 
time,  and  is  truly  assigned  to  six  days,  several  at  least  in  con- 
1  "  Gen.  iv.  17-22,  25,  26." 
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ception,  and  perhaps  partially  distinct  in  fact  also,  while  the 
narrative  does  not  even  verbally  assert  the  order  of  succession 
specified  to  have  been  the  order  of  temporal  succession — is 
truly  historical.  The  anthropomorphism  which  ascribes  words 
to  God,  and  the  air  of  an  order  of  temporal  succession  which 
the  narrative  at  first  sight  presents,  being  all  that  is  properly 
non-historical  in  that  accoimt  of  the  creation  of  the  material 
universe,  the  applicability  of  the  word  to  the  earlier  document 
is  even  still  more  limited  than  to  that  which  next  succeeds  it. 
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*#*  A  Jew  remarks  hy  way  of  Appendix  are  subjoined  here  on 
some  of  the  subsequent  accounts  contained  in  this  book, 
viewed  chiefly  in  their  historical  and  moral  aspects. 

CHAPTERS     V.     XL    10-26. 

THE   GENEALOGY  FEOM  ADAM  TO  NOAH,  AND  FKOM 
SHEM  TO  TEEAH. 

These  genealogies,  as  forming  parts  of  a  history  supposed 
to  have  been  divinely  revealed,  or  at  any  rate  protected  from 
error  by  divine  superintendence  guiding  its  composition,  have 
been  regarded  by  many  as  a  source  of  difficidty  and  an  occasion 
of  doubt.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  enormous  ages 
ascribed  to  the  patriarchs,  so  immensely  exceeding  the  length 
of  life  enjoyed  by  mankind  as  far  back  as  all  other  sources 
of  information  enable  us  to  judge,  and  partly,  in  more  recent 
times,  from  the  very  brief  period  to  which  they  limit  the  duration 
of  man's  existence  on  the  earth,  which  all  the  discoveries  of 
these  later  times  tend  to  show  has  been  vastly  greater. 

Before  adverting  more  particularly  to  these  occasions  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  it  will  be  well  if  we  turn  our  attention 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  two  genealogies  of  our  blessed  Lord 
which  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  present  to  our 
notice.  Of  these,  that  which  St.  Matthew  has  given  us  reckons 
fourteen  generations  from  Abraham  to  David,  and  the  like  number 
from  David  to  the  Captivity  and  from  the  Captivity  to  Christ 
respectively.  If  now  we  refer  to  the  sources  of  information 
as  to  the  second  of  these  periods  which  the  Evangelist  possessed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  no  less  than  four  generations 
omitted,  Ahaziah,  Joash  and  Amaziah  after  Joram,  and  Jehoia- 
kin  between  Josias  and  Jechonias.     Then  in  St.  Luke's  genea- 
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logy,  which  after  David  touches  that  of  St.  Matthew  again  in 
Salathiel,  we  find  in  this  interval,  in  which  St.  Matthew  gives 
but  fourteen  generations  in  one  line,  and  from  which  he  omits 
the  four  above  mentioned,  no  less  than  twenty  successive  gene- 
rations. This  is  at  least  suspicious,  though,  allowing  for  possible 
differences  of  age  in  the  parents  at  the  time  of  the  bjrth  of  their 
sons,  the  difference  of  two  generations  might  have  existed  in 
the  interval.  Then,  if  we  compare  the  generations  between 
Salathiel  and  Christ  in  the  two  gospels,  we  shall  find  twenty  in 
St.  Luke  for  the  fourteen  which  are  given  in  the  same  interval 
by  St.  Matthew,  too  great  a  difference  to  be  easily  accounted 
for.  While  if  we  go  back  to  the  period  preceding  David,  in 
which  the  two  agree,  we  find  only  fourteen  generations  in  an 
interval  in  which,  in  the  lines  of  three  different  descendants 
of  Levi,  there  were  eighteen  respectively.  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  all  the  authorities  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments have  omitted  four  generations,  perhaps  between  Obed  and 
Jesse. ^  As  regards  the  two  other  periods,  however,  it  is  plain 
that  any  omissions  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  copyists,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  himself  tells  us  how 
"many  he  reckoned.  Whether  he  shortened  the  number  acci- 
dentally, or  with  design  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  his  first 
period  having  fourteen  according  to  the  existing  genealogy  in 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  certain  it  is  that  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy,  and  perhaps  also  St.  Luke's,  is  inaccurate.  We  do 
not  allow  this  inaccuracy,  however,  to  discredit  in  our  appre- 
hension the  historical  character  of  either  of  these  gospels 
generally,  or  to  make  us  doubt  that  the  divine  superintendence, 
guidance,  or  influence,  which  we  call  inspiration,  presided  over 
their  composition.  Only  we  suppose  that  in  a  matter  where 
greater  exactness  was  unnecessary,  the  writers  were  permitted 
to  give  these  genealogies  in  such  form  as  agreed  with  their  own 
knowledge  or  wish,  arising  from  whatever  source  or  occasion. 
Now  if  in  a  matter  of  so  much  greater  moment  as  the  descent 

^  See  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  iii.,  p.  45-7. 
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of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  in  respect  to  which  so  much  better 
means  of  correct  information  existed  within  the  reach  of  the 
writers,  such  inaccuracy  gives  us  no  serious  anxiety,  why  should 
we  expect  exactness  in  a  case  where  it  could  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  in  which  the  sources  of  ordinary  information  must 
have  been  so  immensely  inferior,  and  where  we  can  conceive 
no  possible  reason  why  information  should  have  been  afforded  by 
direct  revelation  from  God  ?  We  may  therefore  well  conceive  that 
the  writer,  anxious  to  afford  his  people,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  national  history,  the  gratification  of  tracing  back  their 
race,  as  was  customary  in  the  annals  of  other  nations,  to  the 
first  origin  of  things  and  the  primeval  forefathers  of  mankind, 
adopted  such  names  as  existed  in  surviving  traditions,  names 
having  perhaps  a  foundation  in  reality  or  representing  the  real 
names  of  an  earlier  dialect,  though  in  fact  those  who  bore  them 
may  have  been  separated  here  and  there  by  vast  intervals,  and  by 
an  indefinite  succession  of  generations.^  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  as  in  course  of  time  names  would  have  become  fewer  in 
the  popular  traditions,  the  ages  of  the  individuals  reckoned 
would  have  been  lengthened  in  the  people's  apprehension,  in 
order  to  supply  what  they  would  consider  an  adequate  period 
for  the  duration  of  mankind  on  the  earth. 

But  before  we  hold  the  writer  of  this  book  responsible  for  the 
ages  that  are  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs,  we  should  be  sure  that 
the  ages  assigned  them,  in  some  one  of  the  forms  in  which  these 
genealogies  have  come  down  to  us,  have  really  proceeded  from 
him.  How  little  certainty  we  have  in  this  respect  may  easily 
be  seen.  There  exist  at  present  three  different  recensions  of 
these  ages  and  numbers  of  years,  and  they  point  to  a  statement 
different  from  them  all,  but  which  must  have  been  so  unsatis- 
factory as  to  lead  to  the  exercise  of  editorial  judgment  or  con- 

1  As  it  is,  one  name  exists  in  the  generations  of  Shem,  according  to  the  reading 
of  the  LXX.  whom  St.  Luke  follows,  namely  Cainan  the  son  of  Arphaxad  and 
father  of  Salah,  that  is  not  found  in  the  present  Hebrew  copies.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  depending  on  various  reading  rather  than  on  a  defect  in  the  original  sources 
of  information. 
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jecture  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  state.  As  regards  the 
antediluvian  period,  we  have,  besides  the  present  Hebrew  form, 
that  of  the  LXX.,  which  in  the  case  of  six  of  the  generations 
adds  a  century  to  the  age  at  the  time  when  the  next  generation 
was  begotten,  and  in  one  case  six  years,  the  subsequent  ages 
being  so  much  diminished,  except  in  the  one  instance  of  the  age 
of  Lamech,  as  to  make  the  entire  ages  the  same  as  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  inference  from  this  is  that  both  are  derived 
from  copies  agreeing  in  the  total  ages,  but  which  had  already 
diverged  in  the  ages  preceding  the  birth  of  each  next  generation, 
the  readings  having  been  so  uncertain  as  to  lead  to  these 
different  enumerations  at  some  imknown  period.  Then  the 
Samaritan  reckoniug  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  in  seven  instances, 
differing  from  it  in  two  cases  in  which  the  Hebrew  agrees  with 
the  LXX.,  and  likewise  in  a  third  case,  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  two  latter  is  only  six  years,  in  which  instance  it 
differs  from  the  LXX.  also.  And  the  result  is  that,  in  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  we  have  by  the 
Hebrew,  1656 ;  by  the  Samaritan,  1307 ;  and  by  the  LXX., 
2262  years  ; — a  very  serious  difference  in  the  short  age  which 
they  all  allow  to  the  world  at  the  time  of  this  event,  and  show- 
ing how  uncertain  that  age  must  be. 

Then,  again,  in  the  generations  of  Shem,  both  the  LXX. 
and  the  Samaritans  add  a  century  to  the  ages  at  which  the  six 
generations  enumerated  between  Shem  and  Nahor  had  arrived 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  successors,  the  LXX.  adding 
further  a  generation  of  130  years  between  Arphaxad  and  Salah. 
Thus  the  intervals  from  the  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
according  to  these  several  authorities,  are  292  years  for  the 
Hebrew,  942  for  the  Samaritan,  and  1072  for  the  Septuagint, 
the  difference  here  also  being  extremely  great  between  the  totals. 
The  residues  also  in  the  case  of  both  the  Samaritan  and  the 
LXX.  differ  in  most  instances  from  those  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
same  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  calculating  them  not  being 
observed  as  in  respect  to  the   antediluvian   period ;    and   the 
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Samaritan  copies  add  the  total  lives,  whicli  are  omitted  by 
the  others  except  in  the  case  of  Terah,  whose  entire  life  is 
differently  given  in  each  of  the  three  recensions,  namely,  205 
years  by  the  Hebrew,  145  by  the  Samaritan,  and  250  by  the 
LXX.  It  is  plain  from  all  this  that  some  great  confusion 
existed  at  one  period  or  another  in  regard  to  the  numerals  or 
other  means  originally  adopted  for  expressing  these  numbers ; 
and  although  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the  evidence  that 
such  great  ages  were  originally  assigned  to  the  patriarchs,  as  all 
the  present  authorities  agree  in  attributing  to  them,  is  of  no 
weight,  it  is  certainly  greatly  invalidated  by  the  facts  as  they 
now  present  themselves  to  our  notice.  It  is  to  be  observed  also 
that  the  ages  at  which  sons  were  born  are  by  no  means  uniformly 
of  extravagant  length,  and  that  while  in  the  case  of  the  antedi- 
luvians, the  Samaritan  estimates,  and  next  to  them,  the  Hebrew, 
are  the  most  reasonable  and  moderate,  in  the  case  of  the  postdi- 
luvians  the  Hebrew  is  the  most  moderate,  and  comes  within  limits 
not  unusual  in  the  present  day.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
all  these  matters  of  number  the  popular  estimate  was  originally 
followed  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  number  of  generations 
specified.  In  regard  to  the  whole  matter,  the  known  inaccuracy 
of  the  New  Testament  genealogies  warrants  us  to  allow  the 
possibility  of  inaccuracy  here  also,  without  invalidating  the 
general  historical  character  of  the  book. 

CHAPTER  VI.   2-4. 

THE  SONS  OF  GOD  AND  DAUGHTEES  OF  MEN. 

The  supposition  that  angels  are  intended  by  the  sons  of  God 
in  this  passage,  which  at  one  time  was  seriously  regarded  by 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church  as  a  true  and  rational  view  of 
the  writer's  meaning,  has  after  a  long  period  of  abeyance  been 
revived  of  late  by  some  writers,  who  rely  upon  this  meaning  as 
an  evidence  of  the  mythical  character  of  the  entire  story  of  the 
deluge,  the  first  occasion  of  which  is  traced  in  the  narrative  to 
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the  imaginary  union  of  angels  and  women  maintained  by  these 
writers  to  bo  here  described.  Amongst  ourselves,  Dr.  Davidson 
and  the  Bishop  of  Natal  may  be  instanced  as  maintaining  this 
view  of  the  writer's  meaning  and  deducing  from  it  the  mythical 
character  of  the  entire  narrative. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  matter  will  perhaps  result  in 
showing  that  no  necessity  exists  for  understanding  the  passage 
in  this  objectionable  sense ;  rather  that  there  is  good  reason  for 
regarding  this  as  not  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  therefore 
for  thinking  that  it  gives  no  support  to  the  mythical  view  of 
the  narrative  grounded  on  it. 

The  first  argument  adduced  by  Dr.  Davidson^  is  that  the 
expression  "sons  of  God,"  D''ri7X  ''^jI,  in  all  other  places  is 
used  to  designate  only  angels.  And  he  quotes  Ps.  xxix.  1, 
Ixxxix.  7,  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii.  7,  and  Daniel  iii.  25. 
Nothing  can  be  more  groundless  than  the  assertion  that  angels 
are  intended  in  all  these  passages.  In  the  two  passages  in  the 
Psalms  indeed  the  phrase  does  not  exist  at  all.  The  expression 
there  used  is  DvX  ''^11.  The  word  Elim  in  the  plural  form  is  not 
synonymous  with  Elohim,  and  is  never  used  like  it  as  a  singular 
to  signify  God.  The  counterpart  of  Elohim  is  the  singular  El, 
the  plural  form  denoting  either  gods  or  mighty  persons. 
Gods  would  be  unmeaning  in  Ps.  xxix.  1,  "  Give  unto  the  Lord, 
0  ye  sons  of  the  mighty  ones,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and 
strength;"  and  if  it  be  thought  that  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7,  "Who 
among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  ones  can  be  compared  unto  the 
Lord?"  we  might  understand  the  Psalmist  to  challenge  any 
comparison  between  Jehovah  and  the  pretended  sons  of  false 
gods,  he  would  yet  have  been  more  likely  to  have  spoken 
of  gods  in  this  connexion  than  of  sons  of  the  gods ;  while  the 
sense  of  the  sons  of  the  mighty,  which  according  to  Hebrew 
usage  would  denote  mighty  ones  themselves,  is  more  natural  in 
the  mouth  of  a  disbeliever  in  any  other  gods  than  Jehovah. 
At  any  rate,  Elim  would  mean  gods,  and  not  God,  and  angels 
*  Introduction,  vol.  i.,  p.  191. 
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would  have  place  no  more  tlian  any  other  mighty  beings.  In 
Daniel  iii.  25,  in  the  words  "  like  to  a  son  of  God,"  the  Chaldee 
rn7&<J  1'2  cannot  be  taken  to  denote  an  angel.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  at  all  that  the  writer  intended  to  represent  Nebuchad- 
nezzar as  comparing  the  fourth  person  he  saw  in  the  fire  to  an 
angel  according  to  Jewish  conceptions  ;  he  must  have  intended 
a  divine  manifestation  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
heathen.  It  is  true  that  in  v.  28  Nebuchadnezzar  says  that 
God  had  "  sent  his  an^el  and  delivered  his  servants ;"  but  then 
angel  is  there  merely  equivalent  to  "messenger,"  and  does  not 
specially  refer  to  one  of  the  angels  properly  so  called.  Then  in 
Job  xxx\dii.  7,  angels  are  not  intended,  as  has  already  been 
shown  ;  ^  the  morning  stars  being  personified  and  represented  as 
singing  at  their  creation,  this  personification  in  the  first  clause  is 
carried  on  in  the  second,  and  the  same  stars  and  other  creatures 
of  God  are  described  as  the  sons  of  God  and  shouting  for  joy. 
There  remains  then  only  the  mention  of  the  sons  of  God  in  Job 
i.  6,  and  ii.  1.  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  that  by  sons  of  God 
angels  are  specifically  intended  here.  It  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined by  the  most  realistic  interpreters,  that  Jehovah  actually 
held  his  court,  as  described,  on  particular  days,  and  that  Satan 
amongst  others  really  presented  himself  there.  Plainly  this  is 
a  poetical  representation,  in  which  the  sons  of  God  stand  for  the 
courtiers  who  surround  the  throne  of  a  great  king,  Jehovah, 
without  any  specific  character  as  angels.  There  is  thus  no  clear 
and  certain  instance  of  the  phrase  as  denoting  angels  in  par- 
ticular, while  against  these  alleged  instances  may  be  set  the 
many  instances  where  the  moral  signification  of  servants  of  God 
and  partakers  of  his  favour  is  plainly  intended,  good  men  being 
described  as  the  sons  of  God.  And  if  this  phrase  itself,  the 
sons  of  God  (DvliJ^  '')^),  is  not  thus  directly  applied,  we  have 
in  Hos.  i.  10,  the  kindred  one,  sons  of  the  living  God,  ''n"7X  ^^5, 
the  singular  form  El  being  commonly  used  when  an  adjunct 
is  subjoined  as  in  this  case. 

1  P.  11. 
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Anotlier  argument  relied  on  Is  that  tliere  would  be  no  proper 
opposition  between  the  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men, 
if  the  sons  of  God  were  human  beings.  There  would,  however, 
still  exist  a  true  and  proper  opposition,  only  the  daughters 
of  men  must  be  regarded  as  such  in  a  moral  sense,  as  well  as 
the  sons  of  God, — women  of  mere  human  character  and  carnal 
disposition  as  opposed  to  godly  women.  It  is  true  that 
in  V.  1  it  is  said  immediately  before  that  daughters  were  born 
to  men,  where  the  natural  sense  is  plainly  intended.  But  there 
is  no  contrast  there  marked,  and  it  is  the  contrast  that  gives  the 
expression  a  special  signification  in  the  next  verse  which  must 
be  determined  by  that  to  which  it  is  opposed.  And  as  even 
angels  are  not  sons  of  God  in  any  more  natural  sense  than  men, 
and  the  expression  as  applied  to  them  would  still  have  a  figura- 
tive signification,  the  contrast  would  still  fail  as  between  sons 
of  God  and  daughters  of  men  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  latter. 

It  is  said  that  this  view  alone  accounts  for  the  alleged  origin 
of  the  giants.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  giants,  or 
NephiKm,  that  are  said  to  have  been  in  those  days,  are  not 
represented  as  the  offspring  of  the  connexions  here  described. 
It  is  only  said  that  Nephilim  existed  in  those  days,  and  that 
although  the  unhallowed  unions,  and  consequent  degeneracy, 
had  provoked  a  shortening  of  human  life,  still,  even  after  that 
physical  deterioration,  the  unions  spoken  of  issued  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mighty  men  that  were  of  old,  men  of  renown. 

Dr.  Davidson  says,  that  the  references  to  the  angels  tnat  kept 
not  their  first  estate  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  in  Jude  6,  7,  favour  his 
view.  But  the  reference  in  these  passages  to  Gen.  vi.  2-4' 
cannot  be  maintained.  In  both  places  it  is  the  punishment 
that  is  most  strongly  insisted  on^  the  casting  down  into  heU 
and  delivering  into  chains  and  darkness,  and  the  reservation 
to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  But  of  this  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  In  St,  Peter's  Epistle  the  reference 
would  not  have  been  imagined  but  for  the  sequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  world,  which  is  accidental  and  does  not  exist 
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in  St.  Jude's  Epistle,  which  proceeds  immediately  to  the  example 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  And  in  this  latter  reference  the 
TovToa  in  the  clause,  top  ofxoiov  rovToi<i  rpoirov  eKiropvevcracrai, 
does  not  refer  to  the  angels  as  some  have  supposed,  but  much 
more  naturally  to  the  nearer  antecedent,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
being  made  to  agree  with  these  words  in  the  neuter  gender,  the 
Apostle  not  naming  the  other  cities  that  were  destroyed,  but 
describing  them  as  guilty  of  the  same  fornication  as  those  he 
had  just  named.  Plainly  the  reference  here,  as  in  other  parti- 
culars in  both  Epistles,  and  occasionally  by  St.  Paul  also,  is  to 
a  matter  not  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Old  Testament  at  all. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Davidson  alleges  that  it  is  only  on  this  supposi- 
tion that  any  necessity  existed  for  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
human  race.  But  as  the  unions  mentioned  were  not  universal, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  have  necessitated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  race,,  including  the  males,  who  could  have  had 
no  part  in  this  sin,  as  well  as  their  innocent  wives  and  children, 
more  than  any  other  prevalent  evil  which  might  have  naturally 
tended  to  a  general  degeneracy. 

Hengstenberg's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  moral  signification 
are  good.  Two  of  them  are  worth  mentioning,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  said.  One  is,  that  it  was  a  special  object  with 
the  author  to  guard  the  children  of  Israel  from  forming  matri- 
monial connexions  with  the  heathen  people  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded,  while  nothing  could  serve  this  object  better  than 
showing  the  evil  consequences  of  such  intermarriages  in  the  old 
world.  The  other  point  is,  that  in  this  passage  it  is  not  casual 
intercourse  between  the  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men  that 
is  mentioned,  as  might  be  expected  if  angels  were  intended, 
but  regular  marriages,  as  between  people  living  habitually  upon 
earth ;  "  they  chose  them  wives." 

On  the  whole,  if  any  natural  and  literal  sense  were  to  be 
adopted,  such  as  would  favour  the  notion  that  the  entire  narra- 
tive is  mythical,  it  should  be  the  acceptation  of  sons  of  God,  or 
rather  sons  of  the  gods,  as  we  should  then  render  the  words,  as 
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denoting  the  children  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  who,  according 
to  the  mythological  conceptions  which  were  generally  prevalent, 
formed  connexions  with  mortal  women.  But  the  adoption  of 
such  a  notion  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Israelites,  the  authors 
of  which  were  maintaining  a  perpetual  struggle  against  idola- 
trous tendencies,  is  not  to  be  imagined ;  and  it  is  especially  in- 
conceivable that  an  ancient  document,  containing  such  a  story, 
could  have  been  embodied  by  the  compilers  of  the  sacred  history 
of  the  nation  in  their  compilation,  at  any  of  the  later  times  to 
which  the  formation  of  these  writings  in  their  present  state  is 
assigned  by  the  critics  who  maintain  the  mythical  character 
of  this  narrative, — times  when  the  struggle  with  idolatry  was 
at  its  height. 

CHAPTERS  VI-IX. 
THE    DELUGE. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  those  who  would  treat  this 
narrative  as  mythical,  or  at  any  rate,  non-historical,  on  the 
difficulties  of  a  practical  nature  that  must  have  attended  the 
accomplishment  of  the  transactions  recorded,  if  they  really 
took  place.  These  difficulties  the  Bishop  of  Natal  and  others 
have  taken  much  pains  to  present  in  their  hardest  form,  and  in 
the  light  most  unfavourable  to  the  truth  of  the  entire  narrative. 
Though  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  entirely 
to  free  it  from  difficulties  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  like  difficulties  must  to  some  extent  attend  on 
any  narrative  of  supernatural  events,  and  often  do  attend 
on  narratives  implying  nothing  supernatural,  for  which  it  is  so 
I'easonable  to  make  allowance,  that  they  are  not  commonly 
regarded  as  destroying  the  credit  of  the  history.  The  estimate 
we  may  form  of  the  extent  of  these  difficulties,  as  regards  the 
deluge,  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  that  event,  as  general  or 
local.  The  supposition  of  a  local  deluge  would  free  the  narra- 
tive at  once  from  some  of  the  most  serious  physical  difficulties, 
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sucli  as  ttat  arising  from  the  deficiency  of  water  sufficient  to 
cover  the  globe  to  the  height  represented  in  this  narrative. 
The  supposition  of  an  internal  cavity  in  the  earth  containing 
water  enough  for  this  purpose  may  be  dismissed  as  untenable, 
though  once  much  relied  on;  and  although  there  might  be 
sufficient  water  to  cover  the  world  to  the  height  mentioned, 
if  there  were  a  general  depression  of  elevations,  and  a  simul- 
taneous rise  of  all  depressions,  yet  any  such  universal  levelling 
of  the  earth,  at  the  time  when  the  deluge  is  represented  to  have 
taken  place,  may  be  also  dismissed  as  inconsistent  with  the 
present  physical  structure  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.^  Another 
difficulty  which  may  be  thus  avoided  is  one  much  relied  on  by 
the  Bishop  of  Natal,  that,  namely,  which  is  presented  by  a-  hill 
in  France,  consisting  of  fine  volcanic  scoriae,  and  of  very  ancient 
date,  which  would  surely  have  been  swept  away  by  the  waters 
of  a  deluge.  Then,  again,  though  an  universal  subsidence  of 
elevations  and  elevation  of  depressions,  happening  simulta- 
neously over  the  whole  earth  at  the  period  when  the  deluge  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  on  account 
of  geological  appearances  which  negative  such  a  supposition,  the 
same  difficulty  may  not,  at  least  as  forcibly,  attend  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  a  subsidence  and  subsequent  elevation  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a  local  inundation  of  so  great  an  extent  as 
might  satisfy  the  BibKcal  narrative,  and  then  to  terminate  it 
and  restore  the  surface  to  its  previous  condition.  Then,  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  size  of  the  ark  and  the  number  of  its 
living  occupants,  the  provision  for  their  support  and  the  tending 
of  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  deluge,  would  greatly 
vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  supposed  local 

^  It  is  not  the  want  of  water  sufficient  for  a  general  covering  of  the  globe  that 
■would  negative  the  supposition  that  the  deluge  was  caused  by  this  means.  "  The 
whole  mass  of  water,  including  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  smaller  oceans, 
is  perhaps  equivalent  to  a  complete  coating  of  the  earth's  surface,  if  it  were  perfectly 
smooth,  having  a  thickness  of  nearly  a  mile." — Geological  Gossip,  or  Stray  Chapters 
on  Earth  and  Ocean,  by  Prof.  D.  T.  Ansted,  p.  2.  Beds  of  rock  formed  during  vast 
periods  of  time,  after  the  elevation  of  heights  on  which  they  rest  unconformably,  may 
be  instanced  as  an  example  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  maintaining  the 
Bupposition  of  an  iiniversal  levelling  at  the  time  of  the  Noachic  deluge. 
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deluge,  and  the  numerousness  of  the  fauna  by  whicli  it  was 
inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  event ;  besides  many  other  circum- 
stances which  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain. 

The  universality  of  the  deluge  was,  indeed,  in  earlier  times 
the  prevailing  notion.  The  difficulties  which  the  progress  of 
natural  science  has  occasioned  were  not  felt  so  forcibly  until 
these  later  times ;  and  though  the  terms  used  in  the  narrative, 
descriptive  of  the  whole  earth,  may  as  naturally  signify  the 
entire  merely  of  the  known  or  inhabited  earth,  or  even 
of  a  particular  region,  as  the  entire  globe  ;  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  any  reason  for  adopting  the  more  limited  accepta- 
tion, one  would,  of  course,  take  the  words  without  liuiita- 
tion.  Still,  the  idea  of  a  local  deluge  was  entertained  before 
modern  science  had  raised  up  objections  to  the  universality 
of  it  so  forcible  as  they  are  now  felt  to  be.  Isaac  Voss 
maintained  the  opinion  in  his  treatise  De  yEtate  3hmdi,  and  in 
our  own  Church  a  writer  of  such  unquestioned  orthodoxy  as 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  strongly  advocated  it.  A  few  passages  from 
his  Origines  SacrcE  deserve  to  be  extracted : — "  I  cannot  see 
any  necessity,  from  the  Scripture,  to  assert  that  the  flood  did 
spread  itself  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  all  man- 
kind (those  in  the  Ark  excepted)  were  destroyed  by  it  is  most 
certain,  according  to  the  Scriptures. — It  is  evident  that  the 
flood  was  universal  as  to  mankind  ;  but  from  thence  follows 
no  necessity  at  all  of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
earth  was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which  I  despair  of  ever  ■ 
seeing  proved.  And  what  reason  can  there  be  to  extend  the 
flood  beyond  the  occasion  of  it,  which  was  the  corruption  of 
mankind  ? — The  only  probability,  then,  left  for  asserting  the 
universality  of  the  flood  as  to  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  from  the 
destruction  of  all  living  creatures,  together  with  man  ;  now, 
though  men  might  not  have  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
earth,  yet  beasts  and  creeping  things  might,  which  were  all 
destroyed  by  the  flood. — To  what  end  should  there  be,  not  only 
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a  note  of  universality  added,  but  such  a  particular  enumeration 
of  the  several  kinds  of  beasts,  creeping  things,  and  fowls,  if 
they  were  not  all  destroyed  ?  To  this  I  answer  :  I  grant,  as  far 
as  the  flood  extended,  all  these  were  destroyed;  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  extend  the  destruction  of  these  beyond  that  compass 
and  space  of  the  earth  where  men  inhabited,  because  the 
punishment  upon  the  beasts  was  occasioned  by,  and  could  not 
but  be  concomitant  with  the  destruction  of  mankind ;  but  (the 
occasion  of  the  deluge  being  the  sin  of  man,  who  was  punished 
in  the  beasts  that  were  destroyed  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  in 
himself,)  where  the  occasion  was  not,  as  where  there  were 
animals  and  no  man,  there  seems  no  necessity  of  extending 
the  flood  thither.  But  to  what  end  then,  it  will  be  replied, 
did  God  command  Noah,  with  so  much  care,  to  take  all  kinds 
of  beasts  and  birds  and  living  things  into  the  Ark  with  him, 
if  all  these  living  creatures  were  not  destroyed  by  the  flood  ? 
I  answer,  because  all  these  were  destroyed  wherever  the  flood 
was. — And  would  there  not  in  this  supposition  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason  to  preserve  living  creatures  in  the  Ark  for 
future  propagation,  when  all  other  living  creatures  extant  were 
in  such  remote  places  as  would  not  have  been  accessible  by 
them  in  many  generations  ? — God  saying,  "  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  living  creatures  "  (and  that  after  the  waters  had  divided 
some  parts  of  the  earth  from  others,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
passage  for  the  cattle,  creeping  things,  and  beasts  out  of  one 
part  into  another  without  the  help  of  man),  it  seems  very 
probable  that,  at  least,  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  were 
thus  divided  from  each  other  did  bring  forth  these  several 
living  creatures  after  their  kinds,  which  did  after  propagate 
in  those  parts  without  being  brought  thither  by  the  help  of 
man.  If  now  this  supposition  be  embraced,  by  it  we  presently 
clear  ourselves  of  many  difficulties  concerning  the  propagation 
of  animals  in  the  world,  and  their  conservation  in  the  Ark, 
which  many  have  been  so  much  to  seek  satisfaction  in.  As 
how  the  unknown  kind  of  serpents  in  Brazil,  the  slow  bellied 
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creature  of  the  Indies,  and  all  those  species  of  animals  in 
the  West  Indies,  should  come  into  the  Ark  of  Noah,  or  be 
conveyed  out  of  it  into  those  countries  which  are  divided  from 
that  continent  where  the  flood  was,  by  so  vast  an  ocean  on  the 
one  side,  and,  at  least,  so  large  a  tract  of  land  on  the  other. — 
Besides,  some  kind  of  animals  cannot  live  out  of  that  parti- 
cular clime  wherein  they  are ;  and  there  are  many  sorts  of 
animals,  discovered  in  America  and  the  adjoining  islands, 
which  have  left  no  remainders  of  themselves  in  these  parts 
of  the  world.  These  things  at  least  make  that  opinion  very 
probable,  which  extends  the  production  of  animals  beyond  that 
of  mankind  in  the  whole  world ;  and  that  the  flood,  though  it 
destroyed  all  mankind  and  every  living  creature  within  the 
compass  where  mankind  inhabited,  yet  might  not  extend  itself 
to  those  parts  and  the  animals  therein,  in  which  men  had  never 
inhabited.  And  by  this  means  we  need  not  make  so  many 
miracles  as  some  are  fain  to  do  about  the  flood ;  and  all  those 
difficulties  concerning  the  propagation  of  animals  do  of  them- 
selves vanish  and  fall  to  the  ground." — Origines  SacrcB,  B.  iii. 
eh.  iv.  sect.  3,  4,  pp.  337-339  ;  Ed.  1709. 

This  notion  of  a  deluge  limited  to  the  part  of  the  world 
occupied  as  yet  by  mankind,  is  certainly  not  at  variance  with, 
rather  is  countenanced  by,  the  important  references  to  the 
deluge  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  A  glance  at  a 
Concordance  will  show  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  word 
Koa-fio^;,  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  is  used  quite  as 
often,  if  not  oftener,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  denote  the  world 
of  mankind,  as  literally,  to  signify  the  material  world.  If  now 
we  turn  to  2  Pet.  ii.  5.,  wo  read  that  God  "  spared  not  the 
old  world,"  dp)(ai'0<i  K6aiJbo<;,  this  expression  being  co-ordinated 
with  "the  angels  that  sinned,"  and  denoting  therefore  the 
world  of  men  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  that  were  saved 
in  the  Ark,  the  world  of  ungodly  men,  Koafio'i  dcre^cov,  on  whom 
the  deluge  was  brought.  And  then  in  iii.  5,  6.  we  are  told  how 
"the  heavens  were  of  old,  and   the  earth"  e|  vBaTO<i  koI  Bl' 
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vBaro'i  (TvvecrTwcra,  rw  tov  6eov  Xojm,  Sl  wv  6  tot€  K6afjio<;  vSari 
KaraKX-vadeh  aircoXeTO.  The  antecedent  of  the  relative  in  this 
latter  clause  can  only  be  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  by  which, 
namely  through  the  rain  from  the  one,  and  breaking  up  of 
the  fountains  of  the  other,  "  the  world  that  then  was  being 
overflowed  with  water  perished."  This  /cocryu.o?  standing  thus 
distinguished  from  the  heavens  and  the  earth  denotes,  as  in 
the  former  passage,  the  world  of  men.  Beyond  the  regions 
over  which  this  extended,  it  is  not  affirmed  that  the  deluge 
reached. 

A  deluge  thus  extending  over  a  limited  region  of  the  earth, 
produced  by  a  subsidence  of  the  district  which  formed  its  basin, 
and  terminated  by  a  subsequent  elevation  of  the  same  region, 
would  only  be  what  we  know  to  have  taken  place  successively 
in  most,  if  not  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  more  than 
once  in  many  parts.  And  just  as  one  part  has  become  elevated, 
another  has  been  depressed;  so  that,  in  fact,  during  the  slow 
progress  of  ages,  the  diluvial  wave  was  successively  passing 
over  the  entire  globe.  The  difference  between  the  Biblical 
deluge,  viewed  as  pervading  a  particular  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  any  of  the  ordinary  visits  of  this  diluvial  wave  to  any 
particular  region,  is  that  the  latter  took  place  during  the  lapse 
of  vast  periods  of  diiration,  while  the  Biblical  deluge  occupied 
in  its  yise  and  fall  but  a  single  year.  Whether  the  natural 
forces  in  o^^eration  might  in  a  particular  instance  have  produced 
the  exceptionally  rapid  effects  described  in  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive, is  perhaps  more  than  any  one  could  affirm  or  deny.' 
Nor  is  it  affirmed  or  denied  in  the  narrative  itself.  But 
whatever  were  the  forces  employed,  acting  in  their  ordinary 
course   of  operation,    or    extraordinarily   brought    into    play, 

'  An  instance  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which  effects  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
produced  within  a  limited  space  is  afforded  by  the  submersion  of  the  town  of  Port 
Eoyal,  in  Jamaica,  in  1692.  By  a  convulsion  which  lasted  only  three  minutes,  this 
town  was  sunk  several  fathoms  under  water,  its  walls  being  still  visible  in  calm 
weather.  An  effect  of  an  opposite  kind  is  the  sudden  elevation  of  volcanic  islands, 
as  recently  exemplified  in  the  vicinity  of  Santorini,  and  often  before  in  the  same  group 
of  islands. 
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it  is  impossible  wholly  to  exclude  tlie  element  of  miracle 
from  the  narrative ;  and  if  miracle  be  at  all  introduced,  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  existed  is  quite  a 
secondary  consideration.  If  it  is  imreasonable  to  admit  miracle 
where  it  seems  imnecessary,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  recognised 
in  any  narrative  to  a  degree  adequate  to  produce  the  effects  de- 
scribed. Within  the  limits  of  what  is  possible  m  rerum  tiaturcLy 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  needful  miracle  may 
be  assumed  to  have  been  in  operation.  The  flood  itself  may 
have  been  one  of  those  natural  events  that  have  from  time 
to  time  occurred  in  the  physical  history  of  the  earth.  But 
still  the  previous  intimation  of  it  to  Noah,  and  the  means 
prescribed  for  the  preservation  of  men  and  beasts,  seem 
plainly  to  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  natural.  If, 
then,  the  existence  of  miracle  be  supposed  at  all,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  exercise  of  supernatural  power  may  not  have 
extended  to  the  removal  or  overcoming  of  the  many  obstacles 
and  difiiculties  of  a  practical  nature,  with  which  the  narrative 
is  encumbered  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  an  account  of 
things  simply  natural.  The  magnifying  of  those  difficulties, 
therefore,  to  any  extent  within  the  Kmits  of  what  is  possible  in 
the  nature  of  things,  is  quite  irrelevant,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position that  miracle  must  be  excluded  altogether.  To  maintain 
that  is  simply  to  maintain  not  the  mythical  character  ©f  this 
or  that  particular  narrative,  but  the  falsehood  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  at  large,  in  their  most  important  characteristics  as 
the  record  of  a  divinely  attested  revelation.  To  allow  the 
miracles,  say  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  any  part  of  the  Old, 
and  yet  to  reject  this  narrative  in  its  historical  character,  simply 
on  account  of  the  miracvdousness  of  the  events,  is  highly  incon- 
sistent. To  relieve  this  or  any  other  of  the  Scriptural  narratives 
of  as  many  embarrassing  circumstances  as  possible  is  the  duty  of 
every  interpreter,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  record  itself,  as  of  the 
sceptically  disposed  reader  of  it.  And  if  the  narrative  itself  con- 
tained evidences  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  writer,  and  was 
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intended  by  him  to  be  understood,  as  an  allegorical  and  sym- 
bolical representation  of  facts  and  principles,  as  the  second  and 
third  chapters  have  been  shown  to  be,  then  one  should  rightly 
treat  it  as  non-historical,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  miracle 
altogether,  miracle  as  supposed  matter  of  fact  having  place  in 
it  only  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  literal  history.  One 
important  characteristic,  which  may  seem  to  countenance  this 
view  of  its  nature  and  design,  is  that  frequent  and  abundant 
iteration,  that  accumulate'd  recapitulation  of  particulars,  which 
has  been  already  noticed  as  distinguishing  the  first  chapter, 
which  in  a  still  larger  degree  distinguishes  this  narrative,  and 
which  has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  frequent  marks  and 
tokens  of  moral  and  allegorical  tales  and  mystical  narratives, 
especially  when  designed  for  recitation.  And  even  if  we  should 
ascribe  to  this  narrative  such  a  character,  it  might  still  have 
had  as  its  foundation  the  memory  of  some  actual  event  or 
events,  such  as  the  inundations  which,  in  the  traditions  of  all 
nations  that  are  not  too  barbarous  to  possess  even  a  tradition, 
underlie  all  their  other  tales  and  traditions  of  past  events.  If 
God  is  a  moral  governor  of  the  world,  the  moral  significance  of 
the  event  would  not  be  invalidated  by  its  occurrence  in  a 
natural  way.  The  preservation  of  life  from  such  a  catastrophe, 
whether  providential  or  miraculous,  would  in  either  case  be  due 
to  God;  though  the  actual  means  might  have  been  very  different 
from  what  the  narrative  represents,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
has  the  tokens  of  such  an  allegorical  and  mystical  tale  as  we 
have  spoken  of,  the  admissibility  of  such  an  intended  character 
depending  on  the  visible  existence  of  such  marks  and  tokens. 
In  this  case,  perhaps,  difierent  minds  will  form  a  different 
estimate  of  their  significance  and  weight. 
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CHAPTERS  X.  XI.  1-10. 

THE  DISPEESION  OF  MANKIND  AND  CONFUSION  OF 

TONGUES. 

I.  The  verification  of  the  ethnograpliical  particulars  mentioned 
in  chapter  x.  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
inquiry.  The  difiiculties  which  it  presents,  such  as  that  arising 
from  the  use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  people  referred  to 
Hamitic  origin,  could  perhaps  be  only  solved,  or  proved  in- 
soluble, by  an  amount  of  knowledge  not  at  present  available. 
And  in  a  matter  which  involves  nothing  that  would  require 
such  certainty  of  information  as  to  call  for  any  Divine  inter- 
ference in  securing  its  accuracy,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the 
writer  had  any  source  of  information  beyond  what  was  within 
the  range  of  the  learning  of  his  age,  and  in  reach  of  his  con- 
temporaries. In  this  case,  as  in  regard  to  physical  matters, 
he  may  have  adopted  the  prevalent  notions  of  his  time.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  necessary  to  concede  that  any  serious  error  exists 
in  these  ethnological  statements  ;  but  if  it  should  be  proved 
that  such  does  exist,  that  would  no  more  invalidate  the  general 
character  of  the  record  as  part  of  those  sacred  writings  pro- 
duced under  that  Divine  guidance  and  superintendence,  which, 
of  whatever  kind  or  degree,  constitutes  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  than  the  existence  of  inaccuracy  in  the  genealogy  in 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  invalidates  the  Gospel  history  in  general. 
This  passage  may  therefore  be  left  without  anxiety  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  learned,  and  we  may  patiently  await  the 
results  of  modern  research  in  philology  and  ethnography. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  however.  Bishop  Colenso 
raises  an  objection  from  the  circumstance  that  Japheth  appears 
as  the  youngest  of  Noah's  sons.  He  says  that  "  Arabic  writers 
describe  him  as  the  eldest,  not — as  he  is  in  the  Bible — the 
youngest,  son  of  Noah."^    He  refers  to  the  Rabbis  as  making 

1  Pt.  iv.  p.231.2. 
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Shem  the  youngest,  first  on  account  of  tlie  order  in  which,  the 
genealogies  in  chap.  x.  place  the  three,  namely,  Japheth, 
Ham,  Shem,  this  being  thus  arranged,  howevdr,  as  the  Bishop 
suggests,  to  bring  the  family  of  Shem  into  connexion  with 
the  account  of  his  descendant  Abraham  in  the  next  chapter ; 
and  secondly,  because  if  Noah  begat  a  son  at  the  age  of  five 
hundred  years  (v.  32),  and  entered  the  ark  at  the  age  of  six 
hundred  (vii.  11),  and  yet  Shem  was  only  a  hundred  years  old 
two  years  after  the  flood  (xi.  10),  he  must  have  been  the 
youngest  son.  This,  however,  would  only  show  that  he  was 
younger  than  Japheth,  and  Japheth  the  eldest,  if  we  assume 
Ham  to  have  been  the  youngest,  or  at  least  a  younger  son,  as 
intimated  in  ix.  24.  Noah  was  five  hiindred  when  he  begat 
the  first  of  his  sons,  in  whatever  order  they  were  begotten. 
At  the  termination  of  the  flood  he  was  aged  six  hundred  and 
one,  and  therefore  two  years  after  the  flood  he  was  six  hundred 
and  three.  Shem,  however,  was  then  only  one  hundred,  and 
therefore  was  born  when  Noah  was  five  hundred  and  three. 
But  the  first  of  Noah's  sons  was  begotten  by  him  when  he  was 
five  hundred.  This  could  not  therefore  have  been  Shem,  and 
the  seniority  would  then  be  between  Japheth  and  Ham.  But 
as,  by  ix.  24,  Ham  was  certainly  not  the  eldest,  Japheth  must 
have  been  the  firstborn.  The  Bishop  however  says,  "It  is 
evident  that  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  v.,  xi.,  the  ancestors  of  Abraham 
are  in  every  other  instance  the  firstborn  sons  of  their  respective 
fathers — (the  Elohist  knowing  nothing  of  Cain  and  Abel), — and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  case  of  Shem  would  be  exceptional." 
This  statement  in  regard  to  the  primogeniture  of  Abraham's 
ancestors  is  all  a  pure  assumption,  nothing  being  said  in  respect 
to  this  in  any  of  the  genealogies,  except  in  one  single  instance 
which  shows  that  the  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  sons  of  Noah 
has  no  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  are 
determined  to  make  difficulties  where  they  do  not  find  them. 
That  instance  is  in  this  case  of  Japheth  himself,  who  in  x.  21  is 
called,  according  to  one  manner  of  construing,  not  "  Japheth 
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the  elder,"  as  in  the  English  version,  but  "  Japheth  the  eldest," 
as  in  the  Hebrew,  ^Hiin  r\^\  ''^^{.^  This  is  rendered  by  the 
LXX.,  u86\(j)cp  ^Id(f)7]d  Tov  ixei^ovo^,  whereby  the  primogeniture 
of  Japheth  is  asserted  here,  in  agreement  with  the  inference  of 
the  same  already  arrived  at,  the  use  of  the  comparative  form 
being  explained  in  the  note  just  referred  to.  It  may  be 
thought,  however,  that  there  is  something  gratuitous  and 
therefore  imj)robable  in  merely  asserting  here  what  needed 
no  mention,  that  Shem  was  a  brother  of  Japheth.  And  for  this 
reason  the  translation  of  the  Yulgate  may  be  preferred,  yra^r<3 
Japheth  majore.  But  even  so,  the  seniority  of  Shem  to  Japheth 
would  not  under  the  circumstances  be  asserted.  The  narrative 
had  already  given  indication  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest, 
by  placing  him  first.  The  order  of  the  other  two  is  then  trans- 
posed in  order  to  conclude  with  Shem,  as  the  subsequent 
history  was  to  be  mainly  concerned  with  his  descendants,  and 
his  race  in  a  particular  line  was  to  be  continued  in  a  genealogy 
to  follow  presently  after.  The  order  of  these  two  being  thus 
transposed,  the  writer,  to  prevent  mistake,  when  he  introduces 
Shem  as  father  of  the  children  of  Eber,  the  race  with  which  the 
history  was  concerned,  adds,  that  though  placed  last,  he  came 
next  in  order  of  birth  to  Japheth.  "  The  elder  brother  of 
Japheth"  would  thus  denote  not  a  brother  older  than  Japheth, 
but  the  brother  that  came  next  to  him,  the  elder  of  his  two 
brothers,  which  is  really  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  words, 
though  we  in  our  familiar  parlance  speak  of  a  man's  elder  brother 
as  of  one  older  than  himself.  And  so,  whether  we  follow  the 
LXX.  or  the  Yulgate,  we  have  a  good  meaning  for  the  words, 

'  The  Bishop  says,  Pt.  t.,  Crit.  Anal.  p.  37,  that  this  may  denote  a  comparative  as 
in  Gen.  i.  16,  "the  greater  light."  It  is  true  tliat  where  the  comparison  is  only  of 
two  tilings  the  superlative  is  often  used ;  but  it  is  still  a  true  superlative.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  wlien  the  comparison  is  of  more  than  two,  the  comparative  form  is  by  a 
common  usage  adopted  in  place  of  the  superlative.  In  this  case  the  superlative  is 
expressed  by  a  comparison  with  each  of  the  other  particulars.  And  thus  is  explained 
the  neiCovos  of  the  LXX.  here,  and  the  6  vidrepos  by  which  they  render  ipi^O 
as  applied  to  Ham  in  ix.  24.  The  supposition  that  a  comparison  is  there  only  made 
•with  ahem  is  quite  untenable,  and  is  one  of  the  desperate  attempts  that  tlieorists 
make  in  order  to  escape  from  a  difficulty,  the  very  necessity  of  which  is  a  refutation 
of  the  theory  itself. 
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one  consistent  with,  the  indications  of  the  relative  ages  otherwise 
given  in  the  narrative.  And  surely,  if  the  meaning  were  even 
doubtful,  all  principles  of  sound  interpretation  require  us  to 
adopt  that  sense  which  does  not  make  a  writer  contradict  himself. 
To  adopt  a  different  sense  for  the  sake  of  establishing  an  incon- 
sistency is  quite  inadmissable.  The  different  order  of  Noah's 
sons  observed  in  the  more  familiar  enumeration  of  them  is 
accounted  for  by  the  order  which  they  would  naturally  have  in 
the  mind  of  an  Hebrew.  Shem  would  by  such  a  writer  be 
thought  of  first.  Ham,  the  ancestor  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  Hebrews  had  the  nearest  relations,  first  in  Canaan,  then  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  in  Canaan  again,  would  next  present 
himself  to  the  mind.  And  Japheth,  with  whose  descendants 
there  existed  the  remotest  relations,  whether  of  place  or  habits 
of  intercourse,  would  naturally  come  last.  This  order  may 
have  been  departed  from  in  chap,  x.,  not  from  any  special 
regard  to  the  relative  ages,  but  by  a  natural  inversion  of  the 
order  commonly  observed,  the  order  of  nearness  to  the  writer's 
thoughts,  with  a  view  of  bringing  Shem  into  connexion  with 
the  sequel,  which  more  nearly  concerns  his  descendants.  The 
writer  having  thus  placed  Japheth  first,  and  so  having  given 
him  his  true  place  according  to  his  j)rimogeniture,  then  com- 
pletes the  order  of  age,  by  intimating  that  Shem,  though  placed 
last,  came  next  by  birth  to  Japheth.  Thus  the  indications  of 
age  are  made  more  complete ;  Ham  had  already  been  mentioned 
as  the  youngest,  and  now  Japheth  appears  as  the  eldest  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  which,  even  if  ambiguous,  becomes  more 
definite  by  the  indication  already  noticed. 

The  Bishop  also  objects  to  the  word  Eber,  as  an  appellative 
converted  into  the  name  of  an  imaginary  ancestor.  But  why 
should  not  a  real  ancestor  have  received  this  name,  and  be- 
queathed it  to  his  descendants,  on  account  of  some  earlier 
migration  across  the  Euphrates  or  some  other  river  ?  One 
branch  of  his  descendants,  the  sons  of  Joktan,  seem  to  have 
retained  the  name,  with  a  transposition  of  letters,  as  not  un- 

13 
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frequently  happened,  in  the  form  i'l^  which  still  survives  in 
Arab  as  Eber  does  in  Ilebrew.  The  transposition  "woiild  be 
the  more  likely,  as  the  word  in  this  form  would  so  easily 
connect  itself  with  the  root  ^15?,  "  to  remove,"  without  doing 
violence  to  the  significance  of  the  name.  Thus  may  be  explained 
the  description  of  Shem  as  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber,  not  only  of  those  who  afterwards  retained  the  designa- 
tion of  Ilebrew,  but  of  the  Arabian  tribes  also.  The  signi- 
ficance of  the  name  would  cause  it  to  be  revived  afterwards, 
with  special  reference  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  on  account  of 
his  departure  from  Mesopotamia,  and  settlement  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Other  instances  will  appear  in  subsequent  parts 
of  this  book  of  significant  names  being  revived  on  account  of 
some  circumstance  that  has  brought  their  significance  to  mind, 
and  thus  given  them  new  life. 

A  serious  objection  is  made  by  the  Bishop  and  others  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name  Babel,  from  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  account  of  which  is  contained  in  this  section,  it  being,  as 
the  Bishop  states,  now  generally  agreed  on  by  the  learned 
that  Babel  signifies  the  house  or  gate  of  Bel  or  Belus.  For 
either  of  these  meanings  the  loss  of  two  radicals  in  the  first 
part,  and  of  one  in  the  latter  syllable,  must  have  taken  place, 
iXX  the  Arabic  '-^V?  "^  gate,"  or  else  T)*'^,  "a  house,"  being 
represented  only  by  the  initial  !3,  while  Bel  is  only  a  contracted 
form  of  7^^.^  Such  a  derivation  of  the  name  is  exceedingly 
doubtful,  while  the  analogy  of  the  Syriac  is  highly  in  favour 
of  the  Biblical  derivation.  The  verb  "iS]^,  "  to  confound,"  would 
give  in  Hebrew  ^171'  like  ~>^^X  Gilgal,  and  nS^S)l»  "  ^  skull." 
As  this  latter  is -represented  in  Syriac  by  "^^.o..  Grogulto,  so 
is  v^7i  by  ]lLaa  denoting  hesitancy  of  speech.-     But  even  sup- 

'  But  move  recently  in  Pt.  v.  Crit.  Anal.  p.  43,  the  Bishop  says,  "  There  is  little 
doubt  among  scholars  that  the  word  is  Bah-Il,  meaning  "  House  of  God."  "Which 
is  the  opinion  generally  received  by  scholars  .^  In  thus  restoring  one  of  the  radicals 
to  the  first  part  of  this  compound,  this  later  derivation  leaves  the  second  part  still 
without  one  of  its  radicals,  the  final  ^  only  representing  tliis  ])art. 

-  See  Rosenmiiller's  Biblical  Geography,  in  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  64. 
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posing  that  the  name  Babel  had  a  different  origin,  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  on  perceiving  a  new 
significance  in  a  name,  or  when  mentioning  some  circumstance  to 
which  the  name,  according  to  some  not  improbable  derivation  or 
origin  other  than  the  true  one,  is  particularly  appropriate,  to  say- 
that  what  bears  the  name  is  so  called  on  this  account.  The  mean- 
ing in  such  case  is  only  that  the  name  might  well  have  been 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  which  it  is  thus  significant. 
An  instance  of  such  a  manner  of  speaking  is  to  be  found  in 
xxvii.  36,  where  Esau  says  of  Jacob,  "Is  he  not  rightly  named 
Jacob  ?  for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two  times  ;  "  whereas 
the  original  caiise  of  the  name  Jacob  is  given  in  xxv.  26 ; 
"  His  hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heel  (ipy!!!),  and  his  name  was 
called  Jacob."  The  original  of  xxvii.  36  is  simply  X'lp  "'^H, 
in  the  sense  of  annon  vocavit.  Moreover,  in  xi.  9,  it  is  not 
Jehovah  that  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Babel.  The 
position  of  Jehovah  in  the  succeeding  clause  between  the  verb 
"confounded"  and  its  object  "speech,"  shows  that  it  cannot  be 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  in  the  first  clause.  The  expression 
Dt^  ^Ip  5  though  active  in  form,  is  idiomatically  used  passively ; 
strictly  it  is  as  if  the  person  or  thing  called  his  or  its  own  name 
so  and  so,  or  as  if  one  so  called  it.  This  remark  on  the  signi- 
ficance of  proper  names  may  be  applied  frequently  with  advan- 
tage to  the  explanations  of  proper  names  occurring  in  this 
book. 

II.  Another  part  of  this  passage,  which  in  these  more  recent 
times  has  been  regarded  as  attended  with  difiiculty,  is  that 
which  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  divergence  of  language 
and  dispersion  of  mankind  took  place.  The  existing  difierences 
of  languages,  as  far  as  they  have  been  brought  within  the  range 
of  modern  philology,  seem  all  attributable  to  a  gradual  change, 
resulting  from  growth  or  degeneration,  and  point  to  the  opera- 
tion of  time  and  the  separation  of  mankind  as  their  cause. 
That  the  existing  difierences  are  such  as  not  only  might  have 
naturally  resulted  from  a  previous  separation  of  tribes,  but,  as 
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far  as  brought  within  the  range  of  investigation,  indicate  this 
as  the  actual  order  of  the  events,  is  so  evident  to  those  who  have 
studied  this  subject,  that  some  have  rejected  the  account  con- 
tained in  Gen.  xi.  altogether,  while  others^  have  been  disposed 
to  treat  that  account  as  only  describing  after  an  accustomed 
manner  of  Biblical  representation  the  natural  effect  of  the  scat- 
tering abroad  of  men  on  the  earth.  The  question  then  arises, 
how  far  the  Scriptural  narrative  may  be  consistent  with  such  a 
view  of  the  matter,  or  necessarily  implies  a  different  cause  and 
order  of  events. 

No  difficulty  arises  from  the  anthropomorphic  representation 
of  the  divine  agency  in  this  matter.  No  visible  or  external 
manifestation  of  God  is  implied  in  the  narrative,  nor  is  there, 
at  any  rate,  any  express  assertion  of  miracle,  however  it  may  be 
implied  on  the  supposition  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  is  here 
represented  to  have  taken  place  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
before  the  separation.  If  this  supposition  is  not  necessarily 
implied  in  the  narrative,  then  the  agency  of  God  in  the  matter 
is  reduced  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  God  in  the  providential 
course  of  things.  Any  who  recognise  this  providential  agency 
of  God  will  find  no  difficulty  in  the  anthropomorphic  repre- 
sentation of  it.  Shuckford,  who  amidst  much  that  is  now 
quite  exploded  has  many  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject, 
recognises  the  production  of  the  effect  without  miracle.  "  God 
is  said  to  have  sent  down  and  confounded  their  language  ;  but 
'tis  usual  to  meet  with  things  spoken  of  as  done  by  God,  which 
were  effected  not  by  extraordinary  miracle,  but  by  the  course 
of  things  permitted  by  him  to  work  out  what  he  would  have 
done  in  the  world."  ^  He  supposes  the  divergence  to  have 
begun  from  a  spirit  of  innovation,  leaders  of  parties  inventing 
new  names,  and  thus  causing  confusion.  He  adds,  "It  does 
indeed  look  more  like  a  miracle,  to  suppose  the  confusion  of 


1  As  the  \vi-iter  of  a  most  interesting  article  on  this  subject  in  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine, for  May,  1863,  pp.  61-71. 
-  Connection,  B.  ii.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  133-4.     Ed.  1731. 
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tongues  effected  instantly  in  a  moment ;  but  tlie  text  does  not 
oblige  us  to  think  it  so  sudden  a  production.  From  tbe  be- 
ginning of  Babel  to  tbe  dispersion  of  the  nations  might  be 
several  years ;  and  perhaps  all  this  time  a  difference  of  speech 
was  growing  up  until  at  length  it  came  to  such  an  height  as  to 
cause  them  to  form  different  companies,  and  to  separate."  ^  Still 
he  did  not  consider  the  divergence  of  language  thus  produced 
the  full  effect.  For  he  observes,^  "  Though  the  difference  of 
the  tongues  was  at  first  but  small,  yet  every  language,  after  the 
stability  of  speech  was  lost,  varying  in  time  from  itself,  the 
languages  of  different  nations  in  a  few  ages  became  vastly 
different,  and  unintelligible  to  one  another."  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet^  wavers  between  the  natural  and  the  miraculous  character 
of  the  event,  but  inclines  to  the  latter.  He  says,  "It  is  certain 
that  miracles  may  be  in  those  things  which  might  be  effected 
otherwise  by  natural  causes,  when  they  are  produced  without 
help  of  those  causes,  and  in  a  space  of  time  impossible  to 
nature."  The  only  proof  that  the  effect  was  in  this  case  pro- 
duced without  the  help  of  natural  causes  would  have  been  its 
production  in  a  time  imposssible  to  nature.  That  this  was 
the  case,  however,  is  an  assumption  of  which  there  is  no  evi 
dence,  but  much  that  points  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
building  of  a  city  that  might  counteract  a  growing  tendency 
to  dispersion,  which  the  narrative  itself  supposes,  would  be  a 
work  of  time,  the  progress  of  which  would  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population,  but  certainly  would  not  anticipate  it  to 
any  great  extent. 

Le  Clerc  avoids  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  variation 
of  language .  by  supposing  that  the  sameness  of  lip  in  v.  1 
denotes  unity  of  purpose  rather  than  sameness  of  language, 
which  he  says  would  be  of  less  moment  for  the  building  of 
a  city  than  unity  of  purpose.*     He  thinks  there  is  no  reason 

1  Pp.  134,  5.  2  p.  139. 

3  Origines  Sacra,  Lib.  iii.,  ch.  5,  §.  4,  p.  364.     Ed.  1709. 

*  Forte  haec  verba  homines  Concordes  egisse  ante  omnia  significant,  quia  ad  unam 
civitatem  condendam,  baud  paulo  magis  necessaria  est  coucordia,  quam  sermonis 
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wliy  we  should  suppose  the  confusion  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
moment  of  time,  and  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  interruption 
of  the  building  was  occasioned  by  discord,  and  that  the  people 
having  on  this  account  sejDarated,  their  language  underwent  a 
change  in  lapse  of  time.  The  words  rendered  in  our  version, 
"That  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech,"  lit. 
tiC  ne  audiant,  he  explains  of  not  complying  with  one  another's 
desires.  It  is  possible  that  in  v.  1  one  phrase  might  denote 
unity  of  purpose  and  the  other  sameness  of  language,  but  few 
will  think  that  the  phraseology  of  v.  7  is  not  more  appropriate 
to  language  than  design,  and  that  a  confusion  of  tongues,  how- 
ever produced,  is  not  intended.  It  may  be  observed  that  Philo, 
without  deciding  positively,  leans  to  the  opinion  adopted  by  Le 
Clerc,  and  remarks  that  if  only  a  difference  of  language  had 
been  intended,  confusion  would  not  have  been  the  word  used, 
but  distinction} 

Heidegger,  Raske  Avoth,  Exerdt,  xxi.,  quotes  the  Adversaria 
of  Is.  Casaubon,^  who  in  reference  to  this  subject  maintains 
that  the  first  change  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  new 
iyKkiaretii  Kol  irpocre^KkLaei^.  "It  is  certain,"  Casaubon  says, 
"  that  those  nations,  who  were  dispersed  through  various 
regions,  did  not  pass  suddenly  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  but  to  those  which  were  nearer  their  original  country. 
If  therefore  entirely  different  languages  had  been  j)roduced 
at  Babel,  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  would  of  necessity  have 
retained  those  strange  and  different  langu.ages.  But  we  see 
that  the  contrary  was  the  fact.    For  it  is  most  certain  that  other 

similitudo  ;  nee  Hebraicoc  Lingufe  idioma  banc  interpretationem  vespuit.  In  support, 
of  this  statement  he  refers  to  Joshua  ix.  2,  where  the  kings  are  said  to  have  gathered 
themselves  together  against  Josluia  "with  one  mouth,"  to  1  Kings  xxii.  13,  where 
tlie  words  of  the  prophets  are  said  to  have  declared  good  to  the  king  "  with  one 
mouth,"  and  to  Is.  xix.  18,  where  it  is  said  that  five  cities  of  Egypt  should  speak 
"  the  lip  of  Canaan."  Tliis  last  expression  seems,  however,  clearly  to  indicate  the 
prevalent  use  of  Hebrew  owing  to  the  number  of  Jews  resident  in  those  cities.  He  cites 
in  reference  to  the  second  phrase,  "  of  the  same  words,"  the  explanation  of  Raslii : — 
Salamo  Jarcbi  idem  consilinm  exponit. — Comment,  in  Pentateuch.     Gen.  xi. 

'  Tb  yap  yiv6^evov  (Tvyx^^^iv  Trpofrelwev,  Kalroiye  el  SiaXfKTuii'  yevicriv  ahrh  fiivov 
fSrikov,  Kau  ovofxa  ivdv^oKuiTarov  ewecpriixiaev  avjl  avyx^ffiois  StaKpiaiv. — Tlepi 
'Xvyxifffccs  AtaXiKTwv. 

2  Titulo  de  Linguarum  Confusione. 
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languages  retained  and  still  retain  more  distinct  and  manifest 
traces  of  Hebrew  origin,  tlie  nearer  they  were  to  the  ancient 
and  primitive  seat  of  mankind.  This  propinquity  we  make  to 
be  twofold,  of  place  and  of  time.  For  each  nation  nearest  to 
the  Hebrew,  both  in  respect  of  situation  and  of  time,  approached 
most  nearly  to  its  language.  But  distance  of  place  and  time 
,  produced  as  its  consequence  a  greater  diversity.  This  is  clear 
from  a  comparison  of  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Punic,  etc., 
with  the  Hebrew  language."  This  argument  di'awn  from  the 
similarity  of  the  Shemitic  dialects,  holds  good  against  the  sup- 
position of  the  introduction  of  entirely  new  languages  at  Babel, 
apart  from  the  notion  which  Casaubon  maintained  that  the 
Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  iyKXiaeL'i  and  TrpoaeyKXlaea,  which  he  speaks  of,  are  exactly 
the  variations  that  would  have  been  coming  into  existence  in 
different  tribes,  though  not  dispersed  more  widely  than  the 
necessities  of  increasing  numbers  would  require,  the  tendency 
to  scatter  thus  produced  having  been  no  doubt  the  cause-  of  the 
efforts  made  to  hinder  disjDersion,  as  disjjlaj^ed  in  the  building 
of  the  tower  and  city.  Heidegger,  reviewing  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  declares  himself  in  favour  of  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  languages  in  the  course  of  time.  He  appeals  to  the 
teaching  of  experience,  and  says  that  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  change  did  not  originally  take  place,  as 
we  now  see  it  in  progress  from  various  causes,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  by  clear  proof  that  it  happened  otherwise  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  miracle.^  That  there  was  no  such  miracle,  he 
argues  from  the  difference  between  confusion  of  tongue  or  lip, 
and  confusipn  of  tongues.     Two  or  three  people  might  speak 

^  CoUigiraus  multis  fidiculis,  Linguarum  diversitatem  non  esse  immediate  per 
confusioiiem,  ingeneratis  novis  liabitibus,  introductam,  sed  procedente  tempore,  divisis 
gentibus,  notoriam  illara  linguarum  mutationem  et  diversitataai  ex  uno  prineipio, 
ia  quod  per  artem  resolubilis  est,  obrepsisse. — Denique  experientia  rerum  magistra 
ipsa  quoque  lenocinari  nobis  videtur.  Nulla  enira  ratio,  cur  aliter  antiquitus 
linguarum  varietatem  obvenisse  opinemur,  quam  hodieque  linguarum  mutatiunem 
contingere  cernimus. — Eodem  modo  antiquitus  unum  idioma  iu  varia  successu 
temporis  divisum  esse,  proclive  est  divinatu,  nisi  miraculo  intercedente  aliter 
factum  esse  liquido  probari  possit. 
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with  confused  discourse,  and  so  not  understand  one  another, 
without  diversity  of  languages.^  Moreover,  like  Philo,  he 
thinks  that  confu&wn  of  tongue  is  not  the  proper  expression  to 
denote  the  introduction  of  languages  different  from  that  pre- 
viously spoken. 

We  may  now  pass  to  a  much  earlier  authority.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  learned  that  Grregory  of  Nyssa  held  the  notion  of 
the  human  origin  of  language  in  general ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
objection  to  this  opinion  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  he  says  that  God  is  not  said 
to  have  produced  languages  on  that  occasion,  but  to  have  con- 
founded the  existing  language.^  He  does  not,  indeed,  say  in 
what  manner  this  confusion  was  produced ;  but  he  says  that, 
while  living  together,  men  had  one  language,  but  that  when 
God  willed  the  earth  to  be  peopled,  then  men,  being  scat- 
tered according  as  they  agreed  in  language,  went  apart  in 
different  directions.^  Hence  he  alleges  that  his  oj)inion  of  the 
human  origin  of  language,  both  before  and  after  the  dispersion, 
is  not  in  any  way  invalidated  by  this  narrative.'*  It  is  plain 
that  the  community  and  difference  of  speech,  in  accordance  with 
which  men  went  together  or  parted  asunder,  may  in  Gregory's 
conception  have  been  growing  up  simultaneously  with  a  general 
sameness  of  language  through  a  considerable  period,  as  well  as 
produced  all  at  once  ;  indeed,  we  might  say  the  former  is  more 
consistent  with  his  view  of  the  matter.  Thus  we  see  that  Ions: 
before   the   existence   of  recent   linguistic    theories,    not    only 

'  Planufli  est  disparata  licec  duo,  eonfusio  lingua  seu  sermonis  et  labii,  et  confusio 
linr/uarum,  hoc  est  divisio  linguarum,  seu  loquendi  generuni  verbis  et  idiotismis 
discrepantium.  Sic  enim  duo  tresve  loqui  posseut  confuse  sermone,  neque  uUi 
invicem  intellecto.     An  iccirco  duuruni  vel  trium  divcrsarum  lingiiaruni  ritu  ? 

■^  'El  5e  Tis  t))v  eVl  ttjj  -irvpyoTrouas  auyxvffiv  ais  ivavTiovfX€vriv  toIs  elpftfJ-ivois 
irpocrcpfpr],  ovSe  e'/ce?  ttoiuv  Xeyerai  yXwcraas  6  Qihi  rcov  ctvOpunav,  aWa  (rvyxfiy  ti^v 
ovcrav.  ws  ov  juv;  iravTis  ttolvtcov  olkovuv. — jddv.  Eiuiom.  xii. 

•*  Tots  Zi^inrapQivTis  Kara  ttjv  rrjs  (poDvrjs  Koiuwyiav  &\Aos  aWaxv  SieuTrdpTj. — 
Ibid. 

*  "no-re  fiivet  irdyios  rjfuv  6  \6yos  6  ras  avOpca-Kiyas  ^aivas  Trjs  v/n€T^pas  Siavoias 
evpriiJ.aTa  flvat  6pt^6jx€vos'  ovt€  yap  an'  apxrjs  'ic^s  o/xScpiovou  awav  j)i>  eavTt^  ih 
o.vdpdiiTivov,  6fov  prifxaTuiv  ZiSaaicaXiav  Tiva  yeyovviav  to7s  avdpunrois  vapa  rrjs  ypatpTJs 
H^lxaB-iiKafXiV  ovn  eh  iroiiciAas  yKcccracov  5La(j)6pas  SieTixrtdiVTuiv^  oTtiis  hv  eKa(TTOS 
<p6tyyono  6i7os  eTrecrraTTjcre  v6fj.os. — lOid. 
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thouglitful  and  learned,  but  also  ortliodox  men  found  a  difficulty 
in  accepting  tlie  popular  interpretation  of  this  narrative,  and 
that  efforts  to  explain  it  differently  are  not  in  all  cases  to  be 
ascribed  to  modern  rationalism. 

Taking  the  passage  now  in  connexion  with  the  ethnographical 
account  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  learn  from  that 
chapter  that,  however  the  divergence  of  language  took  place,  it 
did  not  consist  in  a  confusion  of  tongues  amongst  the  members 
of  the  same  tribe  or  family.  This  is  plain  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  represents  the  different  countries  as  partitioned  amongst 
the  descendants  of  the  several  sons  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
"  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their 
nations."  The  divergence  was  between  the  languages  of 
different  tribes  or  families,  not  amongst  the  members  of  the 
same  tribes.  If  the  confusion  took  place  before  the  sepa- 
ration, it  must  then  have  been  consistent  with  the  sameness 
of  language  in  the  several  tribes.  This  points,  at  any  rate,  to  a 
tribal  separation  as  its  cause,  and  might  have  been  produced  by 
the  absence  of  frequent  intercourse  between  the  members  of 
different  tribes,  in  certain  stages  of  the  progress  of  language, 
without  any  very  wide  local  separation.  A  tendency  in  this  di- 
rection may  have  existed  and  produced  certain  effects  from  the 
very  first.  That  there  existed  such  a  tendency  to  disperse  from 
the  beginning  is  implied  in  the  apprehension,  which  men  are 
represented  as  having  felt,  lest  they  should  be  scattered  abroad, 
and  in  the  political  design  of  counteracting  that  tendency  by  in- 
creasing the  concentration  of  men  in  a  great  city.  That  men 
should  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  instead 
of  concentrating  themselves  in  crowded  centres,  is  represented 
through  the  whole  preceding  part  of  the  book  as  the  intention 
of  Providence,  the  concentration  in  large  cities  being  subordi- 
nate, as  we  see  it  to  be,  to  the  peopling  of  countries.  It  was  to 
counteract  this  design  of  Providence  that  men  were  engaged, 
according  to  this  account,  in  building  their  great  city  and  tower ; 
and  it  was  to  hinder  them  from  thus  counteracting  the  design 
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of  Providence  tliat  God  is  represented  as  interposing.  He 
resolves,  in  consequence,  to  go  down  and  confound  their  lan- 
guage. We  liave  just  seen  that  this  could  not  have  been  a 
promiscuous  confusion,  but  that,  however  it  was  accomplished,  it 
was  consistent  with  the  unity  of  language  in  the  several  tribes 
of  men.  Why  may  not  the  statement  of  v.  8,  "  And  the  Lord 
scattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  express  the 
means  rather  than  the  effect  of  this  confusion  ?  ^  Or  may  not 
each  have  been  viewed  by  the  writer  as  in  its  turn  a  cause*,  as 
well  as  an  effect  of  the  other  ?  The  spirit  of  separation  already 
at  work,  as  we  have  seen,  may  have  been  increased  and  stimu- 
lated ;  ordinary  and  probable  dissensions  may  have  caused  wider 
separation,  or  increased  the  tendency  towards  it.  This,  as 
having  happened  under  the  providential  arrangements  of  God, 
may  be  truly  ascribed  to  divine  agency.  The  separation  thus 
effected  would  produce  in  time  divergence  of  speech,  and 
this  would,  in  turn,  widen  the  separation,  and  effectually  hinder 
the  reunion  of  tribes  thus  scattered.  Even  in  this  way,  the 
priority  of  the  divergence  of  sjDeech  may  have  existed  in  the 
lesser  differences  that  may  have  originated  between  different 
tribes  through  want  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  before  they 
were  widely  separated.^  At  any  rate,  nothing  is  more  fre- 
quently observable  in  the  history  of  mankind,  than  a  concur- 
rence of  progressing  events  taking  their  rise  from  some  obscure 
beginning  of  one,  and  thenceforward  by  a  mutual  action  and 
reaction  becoming  each  in  turn  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the 
other.  And  then  if  it  does  not  come  within  the  design  of  a 
narrator  to  trace  back  the  results  to  that  first  obscure  beginning, 

'  "  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  nations  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  contemporaneous  events.  '  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad,'  is  stated  as 
the  execution  of  the  Divine  counsel,  '  Let  us  confound  their  language.'  The 
divergence  of  the  various  families  into  distinct  tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with 
the  divergence  of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages."— Article  on  the  Confusion  of 
Tongues,  in  Smith's  History  of  the  Bible,  b)'  Rev.  W.  L.  Beva-n. 

-  The  writer  in  Macraillan's  Magazine,  already  referred  to,  quotes  Moffatt's 
Missionary  Labours  in  Southern  Africa,  as  representing  that  amongst  some  of  the 
African  tribes,  where  separation  from  the  central  gatherings  of  the  nation  takes 
place,  "  In  the  course  of  a  single  generation  the  entire  character  of  the  language  is 
changed." 
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it  will  depend  on  the  point  from  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
object  he  has  in  view,  the  writer  takes  his  start,  which  shall 
appear  in  his  narrative  as  the  cause  of  the  other.  The  writer 
of  the  present  narrative  introduces  the  divine  interposition 
at  such  a  point  as  to  give  the  priority  as  cause  apparently  to 
the  variation  of  speech.  But  a  different  order  of  priority  in 
the  previous  steps  is  not  obscurely  intimated.  For  setting  out 
with  the  unity  of  language,  by  the  apprehension  lest  men  should 
be  dispersed  which  is  mentioned,  he  clearly  implies  the  existence 
of  some  tendency  to  separate — a  tendency  already  showing  itself 
in  actual  separation  to  some  extent.  The  efforts  to  counteract 
that  fail  through  the  divine  interposition.  That  interposition 
may  have  been  no  more  than  the  operation  of  the  natural  law 
whereby  the  lesser  partition  of  tribes,  that  had  been  already 
taking  place,  produced  its  effect  in  a  change  of  language,  which 
successfidly  counteracted  the  efforts  made  to  hinder  dispersion. 

The  reason  why  this  manner  of  representing  the  matter  was 
adopted  may  be  found  in  the  object  which  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  the  Hebrew  Legislator  had  in  view ;  and  the  use  of  so 
strongly  representing  the  divine  agency  in  producing  the  effects 
described  was  doubtless  the  tendency  this  representation  would 
have  to  counteract  the  disposition  of  the  children  of  Israel  to 
coalesce  with  other  nations.  It  was  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment to  make  them  the  most  distinct  and  separate  people  in  the 
world.  This  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  true 
religion,  of  which  that  people  was  to  be  the  depositary  for  many 
ages.  Their  removal  from  amongst  the  Egyptians,  with  whom 
they  had  so  long  sojourned,  and  a  return  to  whom  for  any 
purpose  was  so  strictly  prohibited,  and  their  future  separation 
from  the  nations  surrounding  them,  was  to  have  a  religious 
character  impressed  on  it.  This  design  would  be  much  pro- 
moted by  the  representation  of  the  divine  agency  as  brought 
into  operation,  at  the  early  beginnings  of  human  history,  to  keep 
the  tribes  and  nations  of  mankind  separate  and  distinct.  And, 
accordingly,  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  at  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
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tration,  we  find  him  referring  the  people  to  this  very  narrative 

in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  : — 

"  Remember  the  days  of  old, 
Consider  the  years  of  many  generations ; 
Ask  thy  fatlier  and  he  will  show  thee, 
Thy  elders  and  they  will  tell  thee  : 
"When  the  Most  High  caused  the  nations  to  inherit, 
Wlien  he  scattered  the  sons  of  Adam, 
He  set  boundaries  to  the  peoples. 
For  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel." ' 

The  expression,  "when  he  scattered  the  sons  of  Adam,"  plainly 
refers  us  to  the  execution  of  the  divine  purpose  to  scatter  them, 
as  described  in  this  chapter,  when  God  saw  "  the  city  and  the 
tower  which  the  sons  of  Adam  were  building."  The  mention 
of  the  sons  of  Adam,  instead  of  the  sons  of  Noah  as  in  the  title 
of  this  section,  "  The  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,"  is 
peculiar,  and  was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
later  passage.  The  subservience  of  the  present  narrative  to  the 
writer's  object  would  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  dispersion  of  mankind  was  accomplished,  so  long 
as  it  is  represented  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  designs 
of  Providence.  But  the  force  of  the  example  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  showing  that  concurrently  with  this  provi- 
dential design  to  scatter  abroad  in  the  earth  the  children  of 
men,  there  was  at  work  a  divine  influence — the  influence  of  a 
natural  law,  and  therefore  truly  ascribed  to  God,  the  02:>eration 
of  which  may  have  itself,  indeed,  originated  in  the  earliest  and 
most  partial  separations,  but  the  subsequent  efiect  of  which  was 
most  potently  to  cause  a  wider  separation,  and  to  hinder  the 
success  of  any  attempts  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of 
men  to  separate.  This  the  narrative  very  distinctly  presents  to 
our  view,  but  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  the  capacity  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  written,  than  if  it  had  given  a  more  particular 
and  literal  representation  of  the  way  in  which  the  events 
actually  took  place. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  now  said  to  remove  any  difficulty 
'  Deut.  xxxii.  7,  8. 
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wMcIl  this  narrative  might  occasion,  as  seeming  to  describe  the 
events  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  the  analogy  of 
the  changes  that  have  ever  since  taken  place  would  seem  to 
indicate.  The  actual  order  is  implied  in  the  statements  of  the 
narrative,  sufficiently  to  clear  the  account  from  the  charge  of 
misconception  ;  the  seeming  inversion  of  order  is  only  apparent, 
inasmuch  as  once  the  process  had  come  into  operation  each  of 
the  two  concurrent  events  became  in  turn,  in  the  jjrogress 
of  their  growth,  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  other.  The 
remarks  that  have  been  made  will  also  remove  the  difficulty 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  supposed  needless  introduction 
of  miracle  to  produce  a  result,  for  which  natural  causes,  that 
must  have  been  in  operation  from  the  beginning,  would  have 
sufficed.  The  narrative,  in  fact,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
operation  of  any  miraculous  interference  of  God  whatever, 
though  it  does  ascribe  the  result  in  a  most  decided  manner  to 
the  divine  agency.  That  agency  may  have  been  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  natural  laws  which  God  had  established  in  the 
world,  the  anthropomorphic  representation  of  it  being  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  Scriptural  manner  of  representing  all 
the  operations  of  God  in  nature, — that  God  who  rides  upon  the 
winds,  and  makes  the  clouds  his  chariot,  whose  voice  is  in  the 
thunder,  and  his  footsteps  upon  the  sea. 

In  this  short  narrative  we  may  likewise  notice,  though 
perhaps  only  in  a  slight  degree,  the  characteristic  already  re- 
marked in  former  instances,  where  the  repetition  of  a  particular 
formula  seems  to  give  the  narrative  the  air  of  a  tale  intended  for 
recitation,  and  veiling  under  its  form  an  event  or  moral  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  is  actually  expressed.  This  character- 
istic in  the  present  case  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  phrase 
which  appears  in  the  English  Version  as  "  Go  to  ;"  and  as  the 
original  word  for  this,  niH,  which  occurs  here  three  times,  and 
is  put  into  the  mouth  both  of  God  and  of  men,  is  elsewhere  found 
in  this  interjectional  sense  only  in  xxxviii.  16,  and  Exod.  i,  10, 
its   repetition  here  is   certainly  remarkable,  considering   how 
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short  the  entire  passage  is,  and  is  not  without  significance  in 
connexion  with  the  remarks  already  made. 


CHAPTERS  X.  19,  XIII.  10-13,  XIV.,  XVIII.  20-33,  XIX. 

THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN. 

The  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  of  the  circle,  as 
the  word  15p  should  perhaps  be  rendered,  however  it  was 
occasioned,  and  by  whatever  means  efiected,  seems  to  be  as 
clearly  an  historical  event  as  any  on  record.  Josephus,  De  BelU 
Jud.,  iv.  8,  4,  says  that  the  ruins,  or  as  he  calls  them,  the 
shadows  of  the  five  cities,  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  He  had 
himself  visited  that  region,  for  he  tells  us.  Ant.  i.  11,  4,  that  he 
had  himself  seen  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
turned.  Doubtless  he  saw,  what  are  still  to  be  seen,  masses 
of  salt,  from  which  pillar-like  blocks  are  sometimes  separated, 
one  of  which  he  might  naturally  have  supposed  to  be  that  with 
which  Lot's  wife  was  encrusted  according  to  the  Biblical 
narrative.  Strabo  also,  Geog.  xvi.  Syria,  mentions  the  extant 
remains  of  a  wall  of  sixty  stadia  which  had  enclosed  the  city  of 
Sodom.  Indeed,  if  De  Saulcy's  observations  are  to  be  relied 
on,  there  are  traces  of  the  ruins  still  in  existence.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  only  in  Christian  times  that  the  notion  prevailed  that  the 
site  of  the  cities  was  overflowed  by  the  Dead  Sea,  after  their 
destruction.  When  Genesis  x.  19  was  written,  they  were 
sufficiently  extant  to  furnish  notorious  landmarks,  by  which 
to  limit  the  border  of  the  Canaanites.  Had  they  been  at  that 
time  covered  by  the  sea,  it  would  have  been  the  sea  itself  and 
not  the  no  longer  visibly  cities  which  would  have  been  men- 
tioned as  the  boundary.  In  chap.  xiii.  they  are  mentioned 
as  already  destroyed,  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  sea  had 
overflowed  the  plain.  Eather  the  manner  of  speaking  seems 
to  imply  the  desolateness  of  the  region  in  the  writer's  time, 
by  the  mention  of  its  fertility  before  the  destruction.     The 
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plain  or  circle  was  still  there,  tliougli  not  as  it  once  was, 
"  before  Jehovah,  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  a  garden 
of  Jehovah;"  and  in  the  account  of  the  destruction  in  xix.  it 
is  also  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  the  sea. 

It  is  true  that  in  xiv.  3,  after  the  mention  of  "  the  vale 
of  Siddim,"  the  gloss  is  added,  "  That  is  the  Salt  Sea."  Mr. 
Grove,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  Siddi?n,  thinks 
that  the  writer  of  this  gloss  believed  that  the  sea  had  over- 
flowed the  site.  And  Josephus  himself,  Ant.  i.  10,  says  that 
the  vale  called  "the  Slime  Pits"  became  after  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  the  lake  Asphaltitis.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  all 
that  Josephus  says  about  this  region,  that  he  distinguishes  this 
valley  from  the  adjacent  site  of  the  cities.  And,  indeed,  Gen. 
xiv.  itself  seems  so  to  distinguish^  it  likewise.  The  kings  of  the 
five  cities  had  come  together  to  ( 75SI)  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Had 
this  valley  contained  in  it  the  five  cities,  this  manner  of  speaking 
would  have  been  absurd.  Whether  therefore  the  writer  of  the 
gloss  thought  the  sea  had  subsequently  overflowed  this  valley, 
or  merely  that  this  vale  was  the  site  of  the  sea,  its  border  being 
the  place  where  the  kings  assembled,  and  where  the  slime  pits 
existed,  plainly  nothing  is  said  about  the  site  of  the  cities  in 
connexion  with  the  sea. 

As  chapter  xiv.  mentions  one  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  region,  the  existence  of  bitumen,  so  does  chapter  xix. 
another,  namely,  the  salt  with  which  Lot's  wife,  as  she 
lingered,  was  overwhelmed.  These  and  the  existing  desolation 
of  the  region  are  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  particu- 
lars mentioned  in  this  book  and  the  present  state  of  that 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  geological 
character  of  the  region  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  aqueous 
formation,  and  that  the  igneous  rocks  found  there  are  ancient 
trap-rocks,  and  not  the  products  of  recent  volcanic  action, 
presents  no  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  our  receiving  the  Biblical 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities.  On  the  contrary,  the 
appearance  of  volcanic  action  as  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
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would  be  rather  adverse  to  tlie  Scriptural  account.  For  nowhere 
is  the  destruction  ascribed  to  that  action,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Fire  from  the  atmosphere  is  the  sole  physical  cause  that  is 
mentioned.  The  probable  use  of  asphalt  for  mortar  in  the 
building-  of  the  cities  would  no  doubt  have  rendered  them  more 
liable  to  destruction  by  means  of  fire.  The  existence  indeed 
of  bitumen  in  any  region  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  develop- 
ment of  internal  heat  by  which  the  oils  of  vegetable  deposits 
might  be  distilled ;  and  this  internal  heat  might  predispose  a 
region  affected  by  it  to  earthquakes,  such  as  have  occurred  in 
Syria  from  time  to  time.  It  might,  however,  be  only  a  local 
development  of  heat  produced  by  chemical  decomposition  in 
the  ligneous  deposits,  insufficient  to  cause  any  disturbance  of 
the  surface  like  an  earthquake.  And  this  is  the  more  likely, 
if  the  bituminous  matter  is  limited  in  its  extent,  as  apj)ears  to 
be  the  case.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  story  in  Genesis  makes  no 
reference  to  this  as  a  cons]Diring  cause,  except  so  far  as  it  may 
be  imagined  that  it  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  verb  "  over- 
throw," in  describing  the  destruction.  But  though  this  verb, 
"nfin  in  its  literal  signification,  implies  an  overturning,  yet  its 
use  here  is  not  decisive.  For,  not  to  insist  on  the  laxer  use 
of  the  word  to  denote  any  kind  of  destruction,  it  is  certain  that 
the  destrviction  of  buildings  by  fire  tends  to  the  fall  of  masonry 
by  the  spoiling  of  the  cement,  which  would  especially  ha23pen  if 
bitimien  was  used,  and  also  by  the  removal  of  the  timber  bands 
and  supports,  when  consumed  by  the  fire. 

The  destruction  is  ascribed  by  Josephus  to  a  thunderbolt, 
that  is,  to  lightning.  The  account  in  Gen.  xix.  24  ascribes  it 
to  "  brimstone  and  fire."  This  is  of  course  only  a  IicncUadis 
denoting  sulphureous  fire.  And  a  reference  to  Ps.  xi.  6,  "  Upon 
the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  tem- 
pest of  flames,"  may  show  that  this  is  only  a  popular  and 
figurative  way  of  representing  lightning.  Also  in  Deut.  xxix. 
23  the  reduction  of  "  the  whole  land  to  brimstone,  and  salt, 
and  burniag,  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,"  is  plainly  a  figura- 
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live  description  of  the  threatened  desolation.  But  though  we 
might  reasonably  ascribe  the  destruction  of  these  cities  to  the 
operation  of  natural  lightning,  we  should  not  yet  thereby  ex- 
clude the  miraculous  from  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  predic- 
tion of  the  approaching  destruction,  and  its  occurrence  as 
foretold,  would  still  be  supernatural.  And  perhaps,  ultimately, 
very  many  of  the  other  Scripture  miracles,  also,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  supernatural  prediction  of  events,  in  the  production 
of  which  God  has  used  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature  acting 
according  to  their  wonted  and  regular  operation. 

Much  perplexity  has  been  occasioned  by  the  name  Siddim  in 
Gen.  xiv.  The  Vulgate  translates  by  vallis  silvestris,  which 
seems  to  be  only  a  guess ;  and  the  LXX.  render  the  name 
T)  cfxipay^  rj  akvKr],  which  seems  to  be  only  borrowed  from  the 
subjoined  mention  of  the  Salt  Sea.  Josephus  calls  it  rrjv  Kotkaha 
rrjv  Xeyofievrjv  (fjpeara  aa(f)d\Tov.  He  may  have  understood  the 
mention  of  the  wells  of  bitumen  in  «;.  10  as  an  explanation. 
At  any  rate,  perhaps  he  was  niot  far  from  the  true  explanation. 
Siddim  (DHb^)  may  have  been  akin  to  "T'25^  sid,  which  as  a  verb 
signifies  to  plaster,  and  as  a  noun  mortar.  The  name,  as  it  is 
used  in  Gen.  xiv.,  is  not  strictly  a  proper  name,  for  it  takes  the 
article  from  the  preceding  word  with  which  it  is  in  stat.  constr. 
The  word  may  have  signified  plasterers,  or  makers  of  cement, — 
a  trade  which  may  have  existed  there  in  consequence  of  the  use 
of  bitumen  for  mortar,  as  in  Gen.  xi.  3 :  "  They  had  brick  for 
stone,  and  bitumen  for  mortar." 

There  is  one  part  of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  that  presents  in  a  marked  degree  a  peculiarity  already 
noticed  in  certain  portions  of  this  book.  The  intercession  of 
Abraham  on  behalf  of  that  city  is  remarkable  for  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  expressions  in  the  same  order  throughout.  The 
repeated  use  of  Adonai,  the  deprecatory  sentences  with  which 
his  requests  are  prefaced,  repeating  one  or  other  of  two  forms, 
and  the  recurrence  in  each  request  of  the  word  v^^5»  rendered 
"  peradventure "  in  the  English  Version,  give  to  this  passage 

14 
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the  same  character  of  a  story  intended  for  recitation,  which 
distinguishes  the  first  chapter  and  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  matter  renders  this  peculiarity  other- 
wise less  significant  here. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  OFFEEING  OF  ISAAC. 

I.  The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  to  us,  in  reference 
to  this  transaction,  is  the  place  where  it  was  enacted,  called  in 
the  words  describing  the  command  to  Abraham,  a  mount  in  the 
land  of  Moriah.  The  supposition,  up  to  very  recent  times 
adopted  by  all,  was  that  this  was  the  Mount  Moriah  on  which 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built,  except  that  the  Samaritans 
maintained  that  it  was  Mount  Gerizim.  Recently,  however,  a 
disposition  has  become  prevalent  to  identify  the  place  where 
the  ofiering  of  Isaac  was  enacted  with  the  place  called  Moreh, 
where  Abraham  first  established  the  worship  of  God  on  his 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  One  reason  for  this  sup- 
position, the  proximity  to  Mount  Gerizim,  loses  all  weight 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Samaritans  had  other  motives  for 
fixing  on  this  place,  than  any  knowledge  or  tradition.  From 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  it  became  the 
object  of  the  Samaritan  rulers  to  break  ofl'  all  regard  in  the 
people's  minds  from  the  holy  sites  of  Judaea.  And  the  later 
Samaritans  were  not  less  inclined  to  maintain  the  severance,  as 
we  see  from  St.  John  iv.  20  :  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this 
mountain ;  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where 
men  ought  to  worship."  The  similarity  of  the  two  names, 
Moreh  and  Moriah,  is  also  a  slender  reason ;  Moreh  is  strictly  a 
proper  name,  and  as  such,  both  in  Gen.  xii.  6  and  Deut.  xxix. 
30,  though  in  the  genitive  after  a  definite  noun,  rejects  the 
article ;  the  "  hill  of  Moreh,"  mentioned  in  Judges  vii.  1, 
where  the  name  has  the  article,  being  a  totally  different  place. 
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as  shown  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Moriah,  in  the  two  places  of  its  occurrence, 
namely,  Gen.  xxii.  and  2  Chron.  iii.  1,  bears  the  article  as  an 
appellative,  whether  it  denotes  the  same  situation  in  both  places 
or  not.  It  is  true  the  LXX.  render  the  Moreh  of  Gen.  xii.  and 
the  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  alike  by  the  adjective  v-^Xr],  in  one 
case  translating  by  the  words,  "  the  lofty  oak,"  in  the  other  by 
"  the  high  land."  It  is  plain  that  on  whatever  grounds  they 
proceeded  in  thus  translating,  this  gives  no  support  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  names,  as  names  of  places,  are  synonymous,  in- 
asmuch as  they  did  not  take  the  words  for  names  of  places  at 
all,  but  as  descriptive  adjectives. 

An  argument  is  founded  on  the  similarity  of  the  names,  both 
in  form  and  in  signification,  as  derived  from  the  same  root.  In 
respect  to  the  former,  Mr.  Grove,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  tells  us  that  n**l^D  is  only  the  feminine  form  of  iTli^. 
According  to  no  analogy  of  the  construction  of  feminine  forms 
can  this  be  said ;  the  masculine  form  should  in  this  case  have 
have  been  *'^^tt.  It  is  true  the  resemblance  is  greater,  and 
the  relation  of  masculine  and  feminine  forms  more  apparent,  as 
the  words  are  given  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  \^*^\l^  and 
nt^'TlXD-  But  then  these  Samaritan  readings  are  liable  to  the 
suspicion,  that  they  arose  from  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Samaritans  to  identify  the  Moreh  and  Moriah  of  Genesis, 
and  to  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  Moriah  of  Solomon's 
temple.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  supposed  signification, 
vision,  as  derived  from  HJ^^  to  see.     This  derivation,  as  concerns 

'  T        T  ' 

the  Hebrew  forms,  is  very  dubious.  It  would  be  more  probable 
in  regard  to  the  Samaritan  readings,  which,  however,  are  subject 
to  the  suspicion  just  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  the  Moriah  of 
2  Chron.  iii.  1  is  supposed  to  be  there  all  but  expressly  derived 
from  the  verb,  and  consequently  to  denote  vision  plainly  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  No  doubt  this  is  true  if  we  judge  by 
the  translations.  Thus  in  the  English  Version  we  read,  "  Solo- 
mon began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  in 
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mount  Moriah,  where  tlie  Lord  appeared  unto  David  his 
father."  "  The  Lord,"  however,  is  supplied,  although  the 
account  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  makes  no  mention  of  any  appearance 
of  the  Lord,  but  only  of  the  destroying  angel,  the  communica- 
tions from  the  Lord  himself  having  been  made  through  Gad, 
David's  seer.  Hence  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Version, 
the  reading,  "  which  was  seen  of  David  his  father,"  is  given.i 
Doubtless  the  indication  of  the  place  by  Gad,  as  that  on  which 
David  was  to  offer  the  atonement,  is  what  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  refers  to,  inasmuch  as  David  himself  had  inferred 
from  this,  that  it  was  the  place  on  which  the  temple  was  to  be 
built.  Thus  we  read  in  1  Chron.  xxii.  1,  immediately  after  the 
purchase  of  the  threshing  floor  of  Oman  and  the  biiilding  of 
the  altar  and  offering  on  it  the  burnt-offering,  that  David  said, 
"  This  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God,  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the 
burnt-offering  for  Israel."  And  accordingly  in  2  Chron.  iii.  1, 
after  the  clause,  "  which  was  seen  of  David  his  father,"  there 
is  subjoined  the  additional  clause,  "  in  a  place  which  David 
appointed."  Indeed  the  former  clause  might  be  rendered, 
"  Which  was  provided  by  David  his  father,"  the  latter  being 
an  explanatory  addition  in  that  case.  Any  reference  therefore 
to  the  idea  of  the  vision  in  the  name  Moriah  as  given  in  2 
Chron.  iii.  1  is  to  say  the  least  extremely  questionable. 

Another  argument,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  is  the 
supposed  height  of  the  hill  of  the  sacrifice,  rendering  it  visible 
from  a  great  distance,  "  afar  off,"  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  4 ;  whereas 
Dean  Stanley  informs  us  that  the  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  indeed 
seen  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  the  south,  but  not  as  an 
elevation,  while  there  is  nothing  that  answers  to  the  place  "  afar 
off,"  to  which  Abraham  "lifted  up  his  eyes."  But  here  there 
is  too  much  stress  laid  on  the  words,  "  lifted  up  his  eyes,"  as  im- 
plying an  elevation  of  any  great  height,  or  indeed  any  elevation 
at  all.     In  V.  13  of  this  chapter,  Abraham  is  said  to  have  lifted 

1  T'n?  nK"l3  "1K'>?.  Mount  not  Moriah,  is  the  antecedent  of  the  rehative  ;  at  any 
rate  if  Moriah  be  feminine,  as  it  probably  is. 
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up  his  eyes  and  seen  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  at  a  time 
when  having  doubtless  had  his  eyes  just  before  raised  towards 
the  angel  speaking  from  heaven,  he  must  in  fact  have  lowered 
them,  to  see  the  ram.  The  expression  is  used  of  directing  the 
eyes  in  any  manner.  Also  the  phrase,  "  afar  off,"  may  denote 
any  distance  beyond  immediate  proximity,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  as  in  xxxvii.  18,  "  When  they  saw  him  afar  off, 
even  before  he  came  near  unto  them."  Here  it  could  not  have 
denoted  a  distance  much  greater  than  that  mentioned  by  Dean 
Stanley,  inasmuch  as  there  was  now  no  occasion  to  bring  the 
attendants  or  the  ass  any  further,  and  Isaac  was  able  to  bear 
the  load  of  the  wood  laid  upon  him  to  the  appointed  place,  which 
may  still  have  been,  as  the  Moriah  of  Jerusalem  is,  a  hill,  though 
not  distinguishable  as  such  at  any  distance. 

The  immediate  proximity  to  Salem,  the  city  of  Melchizedek, 
if  that  were  Jerusalem,  is  thought  to  be  imlike  "  the  lonely  and 
desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative,  where  not  even  fire  was 
to  be  obtained,  and  where  no  help  but  that  of  the  Almighty  was 
nigh,"  as  Mr.  Grrove  remarks.  But  even  under  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Melchizedek  the  whole  may  have  taken  place  without 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  desolate  loneli- 
ness of  the  spot,  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  narrative,  has  no 
place  in  it  whatever.  It  is  not  implied  that  Abraham  could 
not  obtain  fire ;  but  going  to  an  unknown  place  he  took  with 
him  by  way  of  precaution  what  would  be  needful  for  the  intended 
sacrifice. 

The  last  argument  relied  on  is  the  silence  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  reference  to  this  event  in  connexion  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  spot,  or  the  building  or  restorations  of  the  temple, 
or  in  any  of  the  paronomastic  addresses  of  the  prophets,  the 
sermon  of  St.  Stephen,  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  while  it  is 
alleged  that,  had  the  transaction  taken  place  on  the  site  of  the 
temple,  some  allusion  to  it  would  without  fail  have  been  made. 
This  argumentum  ah  silentio  is  notoriously  not  to  be  relied  on ; 
the  instances  of  unaccountable   silence   respecting  undoubted 
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facts,  where  we  might  have  expected  them  to  be  mentioned,  are 
too  numerous  amongst  ancient  writers  to  allow  it  any  weight, 
except  as  tending  to  corroborate  arguments  that  may  have  con- 
siderable weight  in  themselves.  In  the  present  case,  the  clause 
in  2  Chron.  iii.  1,  "Which  was  seen"  (Jli^ni)  or  "provided  by 
David,"  may  fairly  be  taken  as  containing  an  obscure  reference 
to  the  Jehovah-jireh,  and  the  saying,  "  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord 
it  shall  be  seen,"  of  Gen.  xxii.  14,  so  that  the  absence  of  all 
such  reference  is  not  so  complete  as  is  alleged. 

On  the  whole  these  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  disturb 
the  traditional  view,  which  has  in  its  favour  not  only  the  tradi- 
tion itself,  but  the  identity  of  the  name,  used  in  both  places 
alike  as  an  appellative  bearing  the  article.  And  it  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  name  is  used  in  a 
more  limited  sense  in  2  Chron.  iii.  1,  than  in  Gen.  xxii.  2.  In 
the  one  case  a  particular  hill  in  the  land  of  Moriah  is  to  be 
shown  to  Abraham ;  in  the  other,  a  particular  hill  of  Moriah 
was  pointed  out  to  David,  the  antecedent  to  the  relative  in 
this  latter  case  being  the  word  hill,  and  not  Moriah,  which 
is  probable  a  feminine  word,  while  the  relative  and  verb  are 
masculine. 

II.  The  next  question  of  moment  which  this  narrative  suggests 
is  the  source  from  which  the  temptation  of  Abraham  proceeded. 
The  Bishop  of  Natal,  in  the  sermon  on  this  subject  which  he 
was  not  permitted  to  preach,  treats  it  as  a  spontaneous  impulse 
arising  in  the  patriarch's  mind  under  the  influence  of  a  preva- 
lent notion  that  human  sacrifice  was  acceptable  to  God.  The 
Dean  of  Westminster,  in  his  beautiful  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  ii.  p.  48,  First  Series,  has  the  follow- 
ing note  on  this  subject : — "  That  this  temptation  or  trial,  through 
whatever  means  it  was  suggested,  should  in  the  sacred  narrative 
bo  ascribed  to  the  overruling  voice  of  God,  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  A  still  more 
striking  instance  is  contained  in  the  history  of  David,  where 
the  same  temptation,  which  in  one  book  is  ascribed  to  God,  is 
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in  another  ascribed  to  Satan :  '  The  Lord  moved  David  to  say, 
Go,  number  Israel '  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1) .  *  Satan  provoked  David 
to  number  Israel'  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1)."  These  two  passages, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  I,  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  are  likewise  instanced 
by  Dr.  Hannah,  Bampton  Lecture,  1863,  Lect.  iii.  p.  88,  as 
affording  an  example  of  the  Scriptural  antinomies  which  involve 
an  apparent  contradiction.  He  takes  both  texts  as  they  stand 
in  the  English  Version,  but  in  a  note  gives  a  series  of  extracts 
from  commentators  that  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the  difficulty 
by  assuming  that  Jehovah  is  not  the  subject  of  the  second  clause 
of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  as  for  instance  in  the  reading  in  the  margin 
of  the  English  Bible,  where  Satan  is  supplied,  "Again  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  (Satan) 
moved  David  to  say.  Go,  number  Israel."  Others  suppose  that 
the  verb  standing  without  a  subject,  the  clause  should  be 
rendered  "  one  moved  David,"  or  David  was  moved.  Any 
artifice  of  this  kind  does  great  violence  to  the  words  as  they 
stand  in  the  original,  and  would  only  be  admissible  if  the 
passage  itself  showed  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  could  not  be 
carried  on  from  the  first  clause.  To  import  a  reason  for  it  from 
another  book  by  a  different  author,  after  the  reader  must  have 
first  naturally  and  spontaneously  supplied  a  subject  from  the  pre- 
ceding clause,  is  perfectly  and  absolutely  unwarrantable.  At  the 
same  time  the  introduction  of  a  new  agent  does  not  sever  the  im- 
pulse to  number  the  people  from  the  divine  operation,  as  still  it 
will  appear  as  the  effect  of  God's  displeasure  against  Israel ;  and 
the  introduction  of  Satan,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  English 
Version,  only  brings  into  the  one  passage  the  simultaneous 
ascription  to  God  and  the  devil  of  an  effect,  which  otherwise 
is  supposed  to  be  ascribed  to  these  agents  severally  in  different 
passages.  On  the  other  hand  the  supposition  of  Satanic  agency 
in  the  matter  at  all  seems  due  to  a  mistake.  In  1  Chron.  xxi. 
1  the  word  Satan  is  not  used  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  an 
appellative,  and  nowhere  appears  in  the  true  character  of 
a  proper  name.     In  the  book  of  Job,  indeed,  and  in  that  of 
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Zecharlali,   it  is  used  of  the  evil  being ;  but  then  it  has  the 

article  prefixed,    "the    adversary,"  Kar    e^o')(rjv.     In  all  other 

places  it  is  used   as   a  common  noun,  denoting  an  adversary 

of  any  kind,  and  is  employed  even  in  reference  to  the  "  angel  of 

Jehovah,"  perhaps  a    personal    manifestation  of  God,   in   the 

story   of  Balaam   on    his    way  to   Balak.      In   Ps.  cix.   6   it 

means  an  adversary  generally — no  doubt  a  human  adversary, 

as  appeal's  from  the  parallelism  : — 

"  Set  thou  a  wicked  mau  over  him, 
And  let  an  adversary  stand  at  his  right  hand." 

It  is  true  that  both  here  and  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  the  LXX. 
translate  by  Sid^o\o<; ;  but  then  in  both  places  there  is  no  article, 
and  this  word  is  used  by  them  to  represent  other  kinds  of  adver- 
saries than  the  devil,  as  1^  and  ^*1^.  Thus  the  Chronicler  only 
says  in  a  general  way,  what  is  more  particularly  related  in  the 
book  of  Samuel :  "  An  adversary  stood  up  against  Israel,  and 
moved  David,"  It  is  to  be  further  considered,  that  the  number- 
ing of  the  people  was  not  a  thing  wrong  in  itself.  The  evil  was 
in  certain  dispositions  and  feelings  attendant  on  and  arising  out 
of  the  transaction  in  the  mind  of  David. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  even  in  our  temptations 
to  ill  there  is  at  times  an  indirect  agency  ascribed  to  God  in  the 
Scriptures.  We  may  instance  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart, 
and  the  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation." A  mere  probationary  trial  or  temptation  would  not  be 
such,  if  there  was  not  in  the  case  some  incitement  to  evil,  how- 
ever we  may  be  sui'e  that  the  direct  suggestion  of  evil  does  not 
proceed  from  God.  Indeed,  as  our  temptations  in  general  arise 
from  something  in  our  natural  constitution,  which  necessarily 
moves  us  to  a  certain  course  of  action  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  divine  agency  in  its  remote, 
if  not  its  immediate,  operation  from  any  of  our  temptations. 
Hence,  in  the  note  of  Dean  Stanle}^  above  quoted,  it  is  not  so 
much  thjc  supposition  that  the  same  incitement  might  from 
difierent  points  of  view  be  ascribed  to  both  God  and  Satan,  that 
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has  reasonably  wounded  the  sensitiveness  of  pious  feeling,  as 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  of  Abraham's  offer- 
ing of  Isaac,  which  has  shocked  the  minds  of  many  that  have 
regarded  this  transaction  as  in  a  special  and  peculiar  manner 
the  result  of  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  divine  command. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  case  differs  in  one  very  material 
respect  from  those  probationary  temptations  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  In  these,  the  doing  of  the  act,  the  incitement  to 
which  constitutes  the  means  of  trial,  awakens  the  displeasure 
of  God.  In  the  case  of  Abraham,  the  performance,  as  far  as  it 
was  permitted,  of  that  which  he  was,  in  whatever  way,  moved 
to  do  as  the  means  of  trial,  meets  with  the  highest  approval 
and  commendation  of  God.  It  is  to  be  further  noticed,  that 
the  mere  spontaneous  impulse  awakened  in  Abraham's  mind, 
resulting  from  an  habitual  persuasion  that  human  sacrifice  was 
acceptable  to  God,  as  supposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  seems 
wholly  and  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  representation  of 
the  transaction  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  there  plainly 
represented,  not  only  that  Abraham  thought  he  was  acting  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  command,  but  that  he  actually  did  in  some 
way  receive  such  a  command  ;  and  this  command  is  attributed 
to  Elohim,  the  generic  name  of  deity,  which,  as  will  abundantly 
be  seen  hereafter,  is  continually  employed  where  the  object  is 
to  mark  a  contrast  between  divine  and  human — between  God  and 
his  creatures.  And  then,  further,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as 
regards  the  channel  through  which  the  command  was  given,  it 
is  described  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  divine  commands 
represented  in  this  book  as  given  to  Abraham  ;  such  for 
instance  as  the  command  to  leave  his  native  country  and  settle 
in  Canaan,  or  the  command  to  observe  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
Through  whatever  means  these  commands  were  given,  or  what- 
ever manner  of  representation  is  adopted  in  describing  the  com- 
munication of  them,  we  can  make  no  distinction,  nor  sever  one 
from  another,  as  more  or  less  historical.  And  as  regards  these 
communications  in  general,  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  sup- 
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posing  tte  historical  truth  of  their  divine  origin,  than  in  respect 
to  the  supposition  of  the  like  historical  truth  of  the  divine 
communications  recorded  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  New. 

III.  But  as  regards  the  moral  aspect  of  this  particular  trans- 
action, it  may,  not  unreasonably,  be  asked  whether  it  is  possible 
that  such  a  command  as  that  to  Abraham  to  slay  his  son  in 
sacrifice  could  have  proceeded  from  God,  and  whether  any 
amount  of  evidence  whatever  should  have  led  Abraham  to 
believe  that  Grod  could  have  given  him  such  a  command  ?  To 
this  enquiry,  as  it  regards  God,  it  may  be  answered  that  plainly, 
according  to  the  entire  representation,  God  had  no  intention 
of  permitting  Abraham  to  carry  the  command  into  execution, 
it  being  given  only  for  trial,  and  the  approbation  of  God  having 
reference  only  to  the  faith  and  the  readiness  to  yield  up  the 
dearest  object  at  God's  command,  which  were  manifested  on  this 
occasion.  And  at  the  same  time  there  may  have  been  that  in 
Abraham's  state  of  moral  feeling  on  this  subject,  the  participa- 
tion by  him  in  a  low  sense  of  the  value  of  human  life  as  then 
prevalent,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  familiarity  with  the  prevalent 
notion  of  human  sacrifice  and  its  acceptableness  to  God,  which 
woidd  have  rendered  any  direct  censure  of  Abraham,  for  intend- 
ing to  slay  his  son  in  obedience  to  a  supposed  divine  command, 
undeserved  and  therefore  unjust — any  direct  censure ;  for  in- 
directly  the  mind  of  God  in  regard  to  such  an  act  was  plainly 
enough  made  known,  by  the  suddenness  of  the  divine  interposi- 
tion at  the  arrival  of  the  critical  moment,  and  the  urgency  and 
decisiveness  with  which  the  fatal  stroke  was  arrested.  This  may 
fairly  be  understood,  in  connexion  with  what  is  elsewhere  taught 
in  this  book  of  the  xmlawfulness  of  taking  human  life,  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  divine  will  on  this  matter  in  general ;  while  the 
substitution  of  the  ram,  and  still  more  the  name  assigned  to 
the  place  by  Abraham,  Jehovah-jireh,  taken  in  connexion  with 
his  previous  remark  to  Isaac,  "  My  son,  God  will  pro^dde  himself  a 
lamb  for  a  burnt  ofiering,"  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
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of  the  divine  will,  and  of  Abraham's  perception  of  it,  in  respect 
to  human  sacrifice.     And  then,  as  far  as  the  question  proposed 
above  relates  to  Abraham  himself,  the  existence  of  those  habits 
of  thinking,  which  would  have  made  the  divine  censure  unde- 
served, would  have  incapacitated  him  from  feeling,  as  one  of  us 
would  feel,  that  such  a  command  could  not  come  from  Grod,  and 
so  ought  not  to  be  obeyed.     And  thus  what  would  justly  be 
discommended  in  the  case  of  one  of  us,  may  have  been  highly 
commendable  in  Abraham's  case.    We  need  not,  therefore,  insist 
on  the  possibility  that  a  secret  feeling  may  have  aU  along  pos- 
sessed the  patriarch's  mind,  and  sustained  him  in  his  trial,  that 
God   would   extricate  him  in  some  unforeseen  way  from  the 
terrible  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed — a  feeling 
that  may  have  prompted  the  expectation  that  God  would  provide 
himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,  however  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  proceeding,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  which  would  have  grown  out  of  his  faith  in  the 
promise  that  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called.    Such  a  feeling, 
at  any  rate,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  extended 
to  the  persuasion  that  God  was  able  to  bring  him  again  from 
the  dead.     And  perhaps  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  expresses  this  feeling,  that  God  ivas  able  to  bring  him 
even  from  the  dead  again,  not  that  God  wotdd  so  bring  him,  may 
be  taken  to  imply  that,  in  his  mind,  Abraham  did  entertain  the 
hope  that  matters  would  not  be  permitted  to  reach  the  worst 
extremity,  though  even  if  they  should,  he  accounted  that  God 
was  able  to  bring  his  son  again  from  the  dead.    Still  less  should 
we  rely  on  Warburton's  theory,  in  his  famous  discourse  on  this 
subject  in  the  "Divine  Legation,"  that  Abraham  knew  that 
the  transaction  was  a  scenic  representation  of  our  redemption, 
and  that  it  had  consequently  no  moral  import  ;^  unless  Abraham 

1  "  And  now  we  see  the  weakness  of  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  objection,  which 
supposes  this  command  capable  of  aflbrding  a  temptation  to  transgress  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  one  of  which  obliges  us  to  cherish  and  protect 
our  offspring ;  and  another,  not  to  injure  our  neighbour.  For  as,  by  the  command, 
Abraham  understood  the  nature  of  man's  redemption:  so  by  the  nature  of  that 
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knew  that  the  slaying  was  to  be  in  mere  show  and  not  in 
reality,  the  scenic  character  of  the  transaction  does  not  relieve 
it  from  any  of  its  moral  difficulties.  A  command  actually  to 
slay  one's  son  as  a  scenic  representation  of  Christ's  death  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  moral  difficulties,  as  to  slay  him 
for  any  other  end,  expressed  or  unexpressed. 

TV.  In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  notice  here,  that  Bishop  Colenso,  who  talks  of  human 
sacrifice  as  having  been  at  times  frightfully  prevalent  amongst 
the  Israelites,  alleges'  that  "we  have  at  least  one  'statute'  in 
the  Pentateuch  which  expressly/  enjoins  human  sacrifice  /"  The 
statute  on  which  he  lays  so  much  emphasis  he  finds  in  Lev. 
xxvii.  28,  29,  which  in  the  EngKsh  Version  stands  thus  : — "  No 
devoted  thing,  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord,  of  all 
that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his 
possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed :  every  devoted  thing 
is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord.  None  devoted,  which  shall  be 
devoted  of  men,  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death."  And  the  Bishop  argues  from  the  expression,  "  which 
I-  commanded  not,"  used  by  Jeremiah  in  reference  to  the  burn- 
ing of  their  sons  for  burnt  ofierings  to  Baal,  that  the  people 
must  have  alleged  some  such  divine  authority  for  the  practice. 

As  regards  the  construction  put  on  the  passage  in  Leviticus, 
the  blame  is  partly  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  translations,  and 
the  misconception  of  interpreters,  some  of  whom  have  resorted 
to  various  devices  in  order  to  evade  the  objectionable  meaning 
it  was  thought  to  suggest.  Thus  Junius  and  Tremellius  supply 
in  V.  29,  the  word  bestia,  and  render  the  phrase  D'^^{^"|p  ab 
homi7ie,  instead  of  ex  homiiiibus,  by  which  they  translate  the 

redemption,  he  must  know  how  the  scenical  representation  was  to  end.  Isaac,  he 
saw,  was  made  the  person  or  representative  of  Chriat  dijimj  for  us  :  the  Son  of  God, 
he  knew,  could  not  possibly  lie  under  the  dominion  of  the  grave.  Hence  he  must 
conclude  one  of  these  two  things,  either  that  God  would  stop  his  hand,  when  he  came 
to  the  sacrificing  stroke  :  or  that  if  the  relation  of  this  mystery  was  to  he  represented 
throughout  in  action,  that  then  his  son,  sacrificed  under  the  person  of  Christ,  was, 
under  the  same  person,  soon  to  be  restored  to  life." — Divine  Legation,  B.  vi.  sect.  o. 
1  Pt.  v.,  p.  294. 
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D*7N/b  of  y.  28.^  Others  suggest  that  either  civil  or  natural 
death  is  intended  according  to  circumstances.^  And  the  Bishop 
cites  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  as  allowing  that  a  private  individual 
might  devote  a  person,  as  a  child  or  a  slave,  in  this  manner, 
but  supposing  that  death  was  only  to  be  inflicted  in  case  the 
devoted  person  should  refuse  to  Kve  the  life  of  sanctification  to 
which  he  was  set  apart. 

The  writer,  however,  who  took  the  view  most  in  accordance 
with  the  Bishop's  interpretation  was  L.  Cappellus,  in  his  De 
Voto  Jephtce  Diatriha  Singularis,  He  maintained  that  Jephthah 
sacrificed  his  daughter  under  a  vow  made  in  accordance  with 
this  passage  in  Leviticus,  which  Cappellus  regarded  as  giving 
parents  or  masters  the  power  of  thus  devoting  to  death  a  child  or 
a  slave.  He  supposed  that  this  provision  of  the  law  had  a  typical 
reference  to  Christ,  who  was  devoted  by  his  heavenly  Father  to 
be  made  a  curse  for  us  by  his  death  on  the  cross  ;  while  he 
thought  that  it  would  act  as  a  check  on  rash  imprecations  in  mo- 
ments of  wrath,  when  men  knew  that  a  curse  devoting  to  death 
a  child  or  a  slave  would  be  irrevocable.  And  he  further  sup- 
posed that  the  law  itself  imposed  a  check  on  the  making  of  such 
rash  vows,  inasmuch  as  by  Numb,  xviii.  14,  "  Everything 
devoted  in  Israel  shall  be  thine,"  the  priesthood  had  the  power 
to  decide  in  what  cases  the  vow  was  legitimate  or  not, — an  ap- 
plication of  these  words  which  is  evidently  quite  foreign  to  their 
true  purport  and  intent,  namely,  the  grant  of  whatever  was 
devoted  to  religious  uses  to  the  support  or  service  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

The  learned  Selden  replied  to  this  Diatribe  of  Cappellus,  in  his 
work  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  EhrcBorum. 

1  Omnis  hestia  devota  qure  devovetur  ab  homine,  tie  redimitor.  The  presence  of 
the  article  in  this  latter  verse  does  not  alter  the  meaning.  It  may  be  due  to  the  stat. 
constr.  with  the  preposition  fully  expressed,  this  and  other  prepositions  having  been 
doubtless  originally  substantives,  and  therefore  frequently  transferring  an  article  to  the 
governed  word.  Or  the  article  here  may  be  generic,  denoting  mankind,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  cattle  or  other  possessions. 

2  Morietur,  morte  scil.  vel  naturali,  vel  civili  (qua  abdicatur  a  negotiis,  et  cultui 
Dei  deputatur)  ;  juxta  diversam  materiam  et  conditionera  rei. — Poole,  Synopsis 
Criticorum.   Bonfrere,  Cor.  a  Lapide,  and  Estius  are  cited  as  authorities  for  this  gloss. 
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He  lays  down  that  there  were  four  kinds  of  Cherem,  four  ways  in 
which  objects  were  devoted   by  anathema.     1.  The  word  was 
used  to  denote  the  voluntary  irrevocable  devotion  of  any  pos- 
session to  sacred  uses,  to  which  Lev.  xxvii.  28  exclusively  refers. 
In  regard  to  such  gifts  he  shows  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  that  no  one  could  devote  in  this  way  anything  that  was 
not  fully  and  absolutely  in  his  own  power,  interpreting  the 
words,  "  of  man,"  to  denote   Gentile   slaves,  who,  except  as 
regarded  their   lives,   were   as   fully   under   the  dominion  of 
their  masters  as  cattle  or  other  possessions.     These  they  might 
devote  to  the  service  of  the  priests   by  an  absolute  and  irre- 
vocable gift.     But  as  the  law  gave  them  no  right  over  the  life 
of  their  slaves,  much  less  of  their  children,  apart  from  this 
donation,  the  rule  that  they  could  bestow  nothing  that  was  not 
their  own  rendered  it  impossible  that  by  such  a  gift  any  person 
might  devote  to  death  his  child  or  his  slave.     2.  The  second 
kind  of  Cherem  was  when,  by  right  of  conquest  or  military  law, 
persons   were   devoted  to   destruction,  and  things   treated   as 
accursed.     An   example   of  this   is   presented   in   the    case  of 
Jericho,  Josh.  vi.  17,  18  : — "  The  city  shall  be  a  Cherem,  it  and 
all  that  is  in  it  to  the  Lord. — And  ye  shaU  in  anywise  keep 
yourselves  from  the  Cherem,  lest  ye  make  yourselves  a  Cherem. 
— And  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron  are 
consecrated  to  the  Lord."      To  this  kind  of  Cherem  alone  he 
thinks  that  Lev.  xxvii.  29  refers.     But  to  prove  the  exclusive 
reference  of  it  to  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  re- 
maining two.     3.  The  third  kind  of  anathema  is  exemplified  in 
the  edict  of  Ezra  (x.  8),  that  "  whosoever  would  not  come  within 
three  days,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  princes  and  the 
elders,  all  his  substance  should  be  made  a  Cherem,  and  himself 
separated  from  the  congregation."     4.  The  fourth  sort  of  Cherem 
was,  when  by  a  legal  enactment  persons  or  things  were  laid  under 
anathema  in  case  they  should  hereafter  be  guilty  of  some  trans- 
gression, or  had  already  done  something  thought  worthy  of  such 
a  sentence.    To  this  he  refers  Neh.  xiii.  25  : — "  I  contended  with 
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them  and  cursed  them,  and  made  them  swear  by  God,  ye  shall 
not  give  your  daughters  unto  their  sons,  nor  take  their  daughters 
unto  your  sons  or  for  yourselves."  He  also  classes  under  this 
the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua  on  any  one  that  should  rebuild 
the  city  of  Jericho.  Now  in  reference  to  these  two  latter  kinds 
of  anathema,  which  are  nearly  identical,  he  shows  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  interpretations,  they  only  extended  to  excom- 
munication of  persons  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  he  positively 
asserts  that  there  is  no  trace  of  evidence  of  any  one  having  been 
put  to  death  under  them,  much  less  that  they  were  supposed  to 
sanction  the  voluntary  devotion  of  any  one  to  death  by  private 
persons.  If  death  was  in  any  case  the  consequence  of  such  a 
sentence,  it  was  to  be  regarded  strictly  in  the  character  of  punish- 
ment legally  inflicted,  as  for  a  crime  committed,  and  that  not  by 
the  arbitrary  act  of  private  persons,  but  by  public  authority. 

Returning  now  to  the  second  kind  of  Clierem  enimierated, 
that  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  besieged  cities  were  devoted 
to  destruction  in  case  of  capture,  or  fellow  citizens  thus  de- 
voted if  guilty  of  violating  military  duty,  Selden  exemplifies 
this  on  the  one  hand  by  the  case  of  Jericho  and  Hormah,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  destruction  of  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
by  virtue  of  the  oath  that  those  who  should  not  come  up  to  the 
Lord  to  Mizpeh  should  be  put  to  death,  Jud.  xxi.  5,  10.  To 
this  also  he  refers  the  case  of  Jonathan,  when  he  unwittingly 
fell  under  the  curse  pronounced  by  Saul  on  any  who  should 
taste  food  until  evening,  1  Sam.  xiv.  It  was  only  to  such 
cases  as  these  that  the  Jewish  doctors  supposed  the  precept  in 
Lev.  xxvii.  29  to  relate,  the  previous  verse,  as  already  mentioned, 
having  reference  only  to  things  dedicated  to  religious  uses, 
which  were  not  to  be  put  to  death  at  all.  It  is  plain,  that 
according  to  their  view  no  provision  whatever  was  made  by  this 
Levitical  law  for  any  voluntary  devotion  of  human  beings  to 
death  by  way  of  sacrifice,  or  any  devotion  of  persons  to  death 
on  any  ground,  except  as  punishment  of  crime  or  by  right  of 
conquest  or  military  law. 
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As  regards  the  case  of  Jephthali's  daughter,  on  which  Bishop 
Colenso  relies  as  an  example  of  human  sacrifice  under  this  law 
according  to  his  conception  of  its  purport,  Selden  shows  that 
the  Jewish  doctors  were  divided,  as  to  whether  in  fact  she  was 
put  to  death  at  all.  But  he  proves  that  they  were  all  agreed 
that,  if  she  was  sacrificed,  there  was  no  legal  justification  for 
such  a  deed.  Nor  does  the  Scripture  justify  the  act.  The  com- 
mendation of  Jephthah  in  Heb.  xi.  does  not  necessarily  extend 
to  this  transaction,  or  give  any  approval  of  it  as  regards  its 
moral  character.  The  commendation  has  reference  to  his  faith 
and  reliance  on  God,  by  the  efficacy  of  which  to  impart  extra- 
ordinary energy,  he,  like  others,  was  enabled  to  "  subdue  king- 
doms."    Possunt  quia  posse  videntur} 

The  Jewish  doctors  must  have  felt  that  there  was  something 
in  the  verbal  character  of  the  passage  in  Leviticus  to  justify  the 
interpretation  which  they  put  upon  it.  Let  us  see  if  we  have 
reason  for  thinking  they  were  right  in  this  belief.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  'T^'2,  to  bless,  the  Greek 
avdOefjba  or  avadrj/jia,  and  the  Latin  sace)\  this  word  C/iercm  has 
its  good  and  its  bad  significations,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  is 
never,  at  least  in  the  Biblical  usage,  applied  in  its  ill  sense  to 
any  of  those  lesser  cases  of  excommunication  enumerated  by 
Selden.  It  is  invariably  used  either  of  something  devoted 
irrevocably  to  God's  service,  which  is  the  good  signification,  or 
something  irrevocably  accursed,  and,  in  the  case  of  living 
beings,  to  be  destroyed.  And  as  the  noun  Cherem  has  thus  its 
double  sense,  so  has  also  the  cognate  verb,  which  is  only  used  in 
the  Hiphil  and  Hophal  forms,  DHnn  and  D'lnn,  to  make  and 
to  be  made  a  Cherem,  0*1.11.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  this 
verb,  which  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  has  in  every 
instance  of  its  use  but  one,  apart  from  this  passage  in  Leviticus, 
the  ill  sense  of  devoting  to  destruction,  or  of  actually  destroying 
utterly,  except  when  the  adjunct,  "  to  the  Lord,"  gives  a  special 

'  Seidell's  discussion  of  this  subject  occupies  chapters  vi.-xi.  of  the  fourth  book  of 
his  great  work,  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta  Discipliuam  Ebrteorum. 
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meaning  to  the  word.  The  one  instance  in  which  the  sense  is 
doubtful  is  in  the  edict  of  Ezra  (x.  8),  ah-eadj^  mentioned,  where 
it  is  said,  "all  his  substance,  ^'^D*!,  shall  be  made  a  Cherem,'" 
D'in\  This  is  rendered  in  the  English  Version  by  "forfeited." 
The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  avaOrj^aTtcrOi^creTaL,  which  is 
ambiguous.  And  perhaps,  considering  the  uniformity  of  the 
usage  otherwise,  we  should  here  render,  "  shall  be  accursed," 
the  cattle  and  other  goods  to  be  destroyed,  except  the  gold  and 
silver,  and  brazen  and  iron  vessels,  which  should  be  brought 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  The  other  signification  of  the 
verb,  that  of  devoting  to  religious  uses,  is  determined  by  the 
adjunct,  "  to  the  Lord,"  in  Micah  iv.  13  : — "  I  will  consecrate 
their  gain  unto  Jehovah,  and  their  substance  unto  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth."  So  also  in  Lev.  xxvii.  28  we  have  this 
adjunct: — "Every  Cherem  that  a  man  shall  consecrate  to  the 
Lord  of  all  that  he  hath,  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of 
his  possession,  shall  not  be  sold  and  shall  not  be  redeemed  > 
every  Cherem,  it  is  holy  of  holies  to  the  Lord."i  The  Rabbis 
perceived  the  force  of  this  adjunct  here,  but  as  usual  refined  too 
much  in  its  application,  thinking  that  it  distinguished  things 
devoted  specially  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary  from  those  which 
were  for  the  service  of  the  priests.  See  Le  Clerc,  Comment, 
in  Pent,  in  loc.  If  we  now  pass  on  to  v.  29,  we  notice  the 
repetition  of  the  prohibition  to  redeem,  which  would  be 
needless  if  this  verse  only  referred  to  a  special  case  of  what 
was  more  generally  treated  of  in  the  verse  preceding ;  the 
absence  of  the  adjunct,  "to  the  Lord,"  which  would  in  such 
case  have  had  as  good  reason  io  be  repeated  as  the  prohibi- 
tion to  redeem  ;  and  the  omission  of  the  subject  ^''^,  including 
any  private  person,  with  the  conversion  of   the    verb    into    a 

'  It  is  tnie  tliat  in  Josh.  vi.  17,  we  find  this  adjunct : — "  The  city  shall  be  Chrrem, 
it  and  all  that  is  in  it  to  the  Lord."  The  verb  however  is  not  here  used,  and  the 
extent  to  whieh  the  phrase  "  to  the  Lord"  is  limited  is  to  be  o^athered  from  v.  19, 
where  it  is  said  that  "  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  shall  be  a  holy- 
thing  to  the  Lord."  These,  like  the  rest,  were  to  be  Cherem.  in  the  sense  of  accursed, 
as  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  Lord's  treasury  ;  as  soon  as  they  should  be  brought 
into  it,  tlipy  should  become  Cherem,  in  the  sense  of  things  consecrated  to  sacred  uses. 

lo 
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passive  form.  All  these  differences,  in  connexion  with  the 
double  sense  of  the  word  Cherem  and  of  the  cognate  verb,  point 
to  a  different  subject:  the  previous  verse  prescribes  a  rule 
relating  to  the  Cherem,  which  should  be  consecrated  to  Jehovah  ; 
the  latter  verse  prescribes  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  a 
Cherem  consisting  of  human  beings  who  should  be  devoted  to 
destruction.  These  might  not  be  redeemed,  or  delivered,  as  the 
word  here  used  signifies  in  a  more  general  sense,  but  should 
surely  be  put  to  death.  This  is  confined  to  the  case  of  men ; 
other  things  were  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  to  be  destroyed, 
but  if  not  destroyed,  they  then  became  a  Cherem  in  the  sense  of 
the  previous  verse,  like  the  gold  and  silver  of  Jericho ;  and  there 
was  therefore  no  necessity  in  regard  to  anything  but  men,  to 
make  such  a  rule  as  is  given  in  v.  29.^  In  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  the  death  prescribed  was  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  or  that  the  devoting  might  be  the  act  of  a 
private  person.  The  change  of  expression  removes  all  indication 
that  either  was  contemplated.  It  was  God  himself,  or  the  rulers, 
who  devoted  this  kind  of  Cherem ;  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
redemption  or  deliverance  of  the  devoted  victims  would  act  as  a 
check  on  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  or  of  commanders 
in  war,  who  would  be  careful  not  to  make  a  vow  of  this  kind, 
that  could  not  be  recalled,  however  they  might  desire  its  revoca- 
tion, and  Avho  might  else  be  tempted  to  make  such  vows  in  the 
hope  of  extorting  greater  ransom.  The  practice  was  thus  limited 
to  extreme  and  special  cases. 

There  is  nothing  sacrificial  implied  in  the  expression,  "  before 
the  Lord,"  as  iised  in  the  case  of  Samuel  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces,  and  of  the  hanging  of  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  who  were 
given  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Gibeonites.  The  expression  only 
denoted  that  the  act  was  performed  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
command,  or  under  a  sense  of  religious  duty.     When  David 


'  Le  Clerc,  Comment,  in  loc,  still  further  limits  this  verse  to  the  case  of  enemies 
devoted  to  death  in  time  of  war,  as  the  law  elsewhere  prohibited  the  redemption  of 
criminals  liable  to  capital  punishment. 
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asked  the  Gibeonites,  "  Where witli  shall  I  make  an  atonement, 
that  ye  may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ?"  the  atonement 
was  plainly  to  be  made  to  them  and  not  to  God.  Hence  they 
decline  silver  and  gold,  as  a  compensation  to  atone  for  the  wrong 
they  had  suffered.  And  when  they  said  they  would  hang  up 
the  sons  of  Saul  "unto  the  Lord,"  they  considered  that  their 
lives  were  forfeited  to  God  by  the  deeds  of  Saul  and  of.  his 
bloody  house. ^  The  slaying  in  such  cases  was  regarded  as  a 
punishment  which  God  exacted,  and  was  therefore  said  to  be 
done  "to  the  Lord;"  and  God's  anger  was  supposed  to 
be  appeased,  when  the  crime  was  thus  expiated.  Under  the 
theocratic  government  all  capital  punishment,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  murder,  was  considered  as  an  expiation  due  to 
God.  We  ourselves,  who  are  far  enough  from  all  thought  of 
human  sacrifice,  also  speak  of  a  murderer  as  expiating  his  crime 
on  the  scaffold.  But  in  neither  case  is  this  a  sacrifice,  in  the 
sense  of  a  creature  slain  as  an  act  of  religious  worship,  and  as  a 
means  of  supplicating  the  divine  favour. 

If  the  expression,  "  which  I  did  not  command,"  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  offering  of  the  children  in  the  fire  to  Baal,  or  Moloch, 
had  really  arisen  from  the  allegation  of  a  divine  command  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  29,  the  repudiation  of  any 
such  command  must  plainly  have  proceeded  on  the  ground  that 
the  construction  of  the  precept  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  dis- 
claiming of  it,  as  a  perversion  of  the  precept.  But  in  truth 
the  expression  had  no  reference  to  any  such  supposed  command. 
It  may  be  compared  with  St.  Paul's  manner  of  speaking  in 
reference  to  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  Gal.  v.  22,  23  : — "  Against 
such  there  is  no  law," — his  meaning  being  that  these  virtues 
were  in  the  strongest  sense  enjoined.     So  too  the  expression, 

'  The  family  of  Saul  are  included  in  the  guilt  of  blood,  whether  any  of  his 
sons  had  share  in  the  crime  against  the  Gibeonites  or  not.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  under  the  theocratic  government  the  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  which  always  more  or  less  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence, 
had  a  more  direct  and  distinctly  recognised  place,  though  the  law  prohibited  the 
children  to  be  put  to  death  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers.  Dent.  xxiv.  16,  2  Kings,  xiv. 
5,  6.     This  was  reserved  to  God  himself. 
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"  wliicli  I  did  not  command,"  is  in  more  than  one  instance 
used  idiomatically  as  an  equivalent  to  "which.  I  expressly 
forbad."  Thus  in  Lev.  x.  1,  Nadab  and  Abihu  "offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  which  he  did  not  command  them,'' 
the  reference  being  to  the  prohibition  against  offering  strange 
incense  in  Exod.  xxx.  9.  Also  in  Deut.  xvii.  3,  the  expression, 
"  which  I  have  not  commanded,"  is  used  in  reference  to  serving 
other  gods,  the  prohibition  in  the  First  Commandment  being 
plainly  in  view.  And  in  this  case  also  of  offering  the  children 
in  the  fire  there  was  a  like  express  prohibition  in  Lev.  xviii.  21, 
to  which  the  words  under  consideration  plainly  refer. 

On  the  whole  there  was  doubtless  much  in  the  way  in  which 
human  life  was  dealt  with  in  the  practice  of  the  Israelites,  and 
tmder  the  sanction  of  a  divine  dispensation,  that  belonged  to  an 
order  of  things  very  foreign  to  the  refined  sentiment  of  modern 
times,  and  abhorrent  to  Christian  feeling.  The  degree  of  sanc- 
tion which  this  received  under  the  theocratic  government  should 
be  viewed  rather  as  a  yielding,  as  in  other  particulars,  to  the 
circumstances  and  inveterate  habits  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, than  an  absolute  divine  approval.  For  nothing  was  more 
strongl}^  resented  by  the  law  of  Moses  than  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood  ;  "for  blood,  it  defileth  the  land,  and  for  the 
land  there  shall  be  no  expiation  for  the  blood  that  is  shed  in  it, 
but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it,"  Numb.  xxxv.  33.  We 
know  also  how  David  was  not  permitted  to  build  the  temple, 
because  he  had  been  a  man  of  blood.  When  we  consider,  how- 
ever, the  sanguinary  dispositions  of  men  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  civilisation,  the  bloody  character  of  ancient  warfare,  and  the 
ruthless  vengeance  of  the  conquerors,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
diminution  of  bloodshed,  that  the  destruction  of  life,  which  was 
to  so  great  an  extent  unavoidable,  should  be  restrained  within 
such  limits  as  might  be  fixed  by  a  divine  command,  or  only 
permitted  in  cases  in  which  religious  sanctions  might  be  pleaded 
for  its  justificntion.     Tt  thus  became,  at  least  in  theor^y,  not  the 
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indulgence  of  private  passions,  but  the  solemn  performance  of  a 
grave  public  duty.  In  judging  of  ancient  times  in  respect  to  this 
matter  we  must  remember  that  though  the  savage  nature  in  our- 
selves has  been  subdued  by  Christianity  and  its  accompanying 
civilisation,  it  has  not  been  extinguished.  How  ready  it  is  to 
revive,  when  circumstances  awaken  it,  may  be  seen  not  only  in 
the  horrible  deeds  of  cruelty  and  murder  that  are  from  time  to 
time  revealed  in  our  criminal  courts,  but  also  in  the  horrors  of 
the  sacking  of  a  captured  town,  the  dreadful  crimes  of  a  rebellion 
or  revolution,  and  even  the  lengths  to  which  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  lawful  suppression  of  rebellion  are  carried  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment, — excesses  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves ashamed  when  the  danger  is  past. 

CHAPTER  XLIX.    1-28. 
JACOB'S  FAKEWELL  ADDEESS  TO  THE  PATEIARCHS. 

I.  The  last  words  of  Jacob  addressed  to  his  twelve  sons  have 
been  made  the  occasion  of  an  argument  for  the  late  authorship 
of  the  part  of  the  book  in  which  they  are  contained.  The 
argument  is  framed  by  shov>'ing  how  true  to  fact  on  the  whole 
these  predictive  sayings  are  found,  and  by  pointing  out  a  time 
at  which  they  were  all  simultaneously  more  or  less  exactly 
verified,  if  not  for  the  first  time,  at  least  then  in  a  greater 
degree  and  a  fuller  sense  than  previously.  This,  which  at  a 
former  period  would  have  been  thought  a  good  proof  of  the 
true  prophetic  character  of  the  sayings,  is  now  made  a  proof 
that  they  were  composed  at,  or  soon  after,  the  time  when  they 
were  so  weU  verified.  And  it  is  supposed  to  establish  this  on 
the  assumption  that  a  seeming  prediction,  if  consistent  with 
facts,  must  be  really  a  taticinmm  j)ost  eoentum,  history  put  into 
this  form,  whether  to  deceive,  or  merely  to  follow  an  understood 
custom  of  the  times.  Of  course,  if  it  is  proved  that  such  a 
custom  existed,  and  that  its  adoption  was,  if  not  indicated  on 
the  face  of  the  document  itself,  at  any  rate  clearly  understood 
by  those  for  whose  use  it  was  intended,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
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tion  made  ou  moral  grounds  to  sucli  a  practice,  and  we  should 
have  in  any  particular  case  onlj^  to  consider  what  evidence  there 
might  he  that  the  custom  was  followed  in  that  instance.  An 
historical  romance,  as  such,  is  a  legitimate  composition  even  on 
moral  grounds.  The  adoption  of  this  form  of  composition, 
however,  when  it  is  intended  to  deceive  the  reader,  is  not 
morally  defensible ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  clear  the  Biblical 
writings  from  blame  in  this  respect,  on  the  theory  that  those 
apparent  predictions  with  which  they  abound,  were  first  written 
'post  exentum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  true  prediction,  true  not 
merely  in  its  accordance  with  the  facts  to  which  it  relates,  but 
as  written  or  spoken  before  the  time  of  those  events,  exists  at 
all  in  the  Bible,  one  seeming  prediction  may  be  as  truly  a  real 
prophecy  as  another,  except  when  there  exist  sjjecial  grounds 
for  viewing  it  in  a  different  light.  Merely  to  treat  a  seeming 
prophecy  as  history  put  into  this  form,  because  its  apparent 
predictions  are  verified  in  fact,  is  in  reality  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence or  possibility  of  any  such  prediction  ;  and  such  a  principle, 
if  adopted  at  all,  must  be  ai^plied  equally  to  all  cases,  to  the 
Christian,  as  well  as  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  If  svich 
a  general  application  of  the  principle  is  impossible,  then  it  is 
arbitrary  and  uncritical  to  adopt  it  in  any  particular  case, 
merel}^  to  support  a  theory  which  necessitates  its  assumption. 
If  it  is  proved  otherwise,  for  example,  that  this  book  of  Genesis 
was  written  so  late  as  the  reign  of  David,  then  of  course  it 
follows  that  the  prophetic  character  is  only  pretended.  But 
it  is  reasoning  wholly  in  a  circle  to  ai'gue  back  again  from  the 
assumed  non-prophetic  character  to  the  late  origin  of  the  book. 
That  the  simultaneousness  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions 
in  Gen.  xlix.  for  the  first  time,  in  their  fullest  development,  at 
the  period  supposed  for  the  date  of  the  book,  if  truly  made  out, 
would  not  add  to  the  Aveight  of  the  argument,  is  plain.  It  was 
in  any  case  to  be  expected,  that  the  age  of  the  nation's  glory, 
of  its  first  bloom  in  its  collective  character,  and  of  its  first 
triumph  over  its  enemies  generally,  would  be  the  period  of  the 
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first  full  and  clear  verification  of  the  predicted  circumstances 
of  the  several  tribes.  That  there  was  a  previous  verification, 
and  that  in  a  striking  degree  in  some  cases,  is  however  by  no 
means  disproved. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  imagined  that  the  djdng  Patriarch 
uttered  his  vaticinations  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  appear 
in  this  document.  The  poetical  character  of  the  composition, 
exemplified  in  the  versification,  in  the  use  of  poetical  forms  and 
manners  of  expression,  and  in  the  higlily  lyrical  key  to  which 
the  whole  is  tuned,  forbids  our  supposing  it  at  all  probable  that 
Jacob  uttered  the  sayings  in  such  a  form.  But  the  traditional 
oracular  sayings  preserved  by  the  people,  whether  in  writing  or 
orally,  may  have  in  time  been  thrown  into  this  poetical  form, 
as  part  of  the  popular  songs,  or  they  may  have  been  gathered 
up  by  the  author  of  the  book,  and  put  by  him  into  this  form,  as 
being  the  regular  form  into  which  all  Scriptural  prophecy  was 
habituallj^  thrown.  All  that  the  most  decided  advocate  of  the 
true  prophetic  character  of  the  sayings,  and  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  oracles  as  ascribed  to  Jacob,  could  require,  is  that  they 
preserve  and  embody  the  substance  of  what  he  really  said, 
however  difierent  in  form  from  his  actual  words  they  may  be 
thought. 

The  ancient  classical  historians,  indeed,  claimed  to  themselves 
considerable  liberty  as  regards  the  speeches  which  they  attributed 
to  those  whom  they  introduced  into  their  narratives.  Still  this 
liberty  was  restrained  within  the  bovmds  of  reason  and  proba- 
bility. Lucian,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing  history,  says 
that  when  there  is  occasion  to  introduce  any  one  speaking,  the 
greatest  care  mvist  be  taken  to  make  him  say  what  is  in  accordance 
with  his  character  and  suitable  to  the  occasion ;  but  that  at  the 
same  time  the  historian  is  allowed  within  these  limits  to  display 
his  rhetorical  skill.  ^     Thucydides   appears   to    have  restricted 

'  HcSs  SeT  avyypdcpetv.  Cap.  Iviii. — •*Hj/  Se  irore  koI  \6yovs  ipovvTO.  riva  Ser](Ti] 
eladyeiv,  jxaKiara  fj-fv  ioiKOTa  TCf  ■n-pocrd!>Trq>  koI  t^  Trpay/xaTi  oiKua  \eyea6w,  eireira 
us  aa<pe<TTaTa  Kol  ravTU,  ttXV  i<peiTal  <roi  tSt^  koI  ^riTopevtrai  koI  i-n-iSu^at  ttju  twv 
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himself  to  still  narrower  limits.  In  the  case  of  speeches  made 
preparatory  to  the  war,  or  during  its  progress,  when  he  was 
unable  to  recollect  exactly  those  which  he  heard  himself,  or  to 
obtain  an  exact  report  of  others,  he  allowed  himself,  it  is  true, 
to  compose  speeches  for  thos3  whose  words  he  had  to  record ; 
but  in  such  case  he  tells  us,  he  was  always  careful  to  keep  as 
close  as  possible  to  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  general 
purport  of  the  speaker's  words. ^  There  are,  indeed,  cases  in 
which  the  circumstances  themselves  indicate  what,  in  substance 
at  least,  certain  persons  must  have  said  ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
natural  eloquence  which  characterises  things  said  on  momentous 
occasions  is  a  sufficient  warrant  to  the  historian  to  exercise  his 
skill,  in  giving  to  these  speeches  such  a  measure  of  rhetorical 
character,  as  does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  probability.  But 
plainly,  in  any  case  it  is  not  allowed  to  the  historian  to  insist 
on  the  accurac}^  of  these  speeches  beyond  their  general  purport, 
or  expressly  to  attribute  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  to  the 
speakers.  More  especially  woidd  this  not  be  allowable  when 
the  form  is  peculiar,  as  for  instance,  when  the  sayings  are,  as 
often  happens  in  the  Bible,  thrown  into  verse.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  Judges  v.  1,  it  is  not  merely  said  that  Deborah  and 
Barak  spake,  but  "  sang,"  the  song  that  follows,  whereby  it  is 
plainly  asserted  that  their  words  of  triumph  had  been  throMTi 
from  the  first  into  a  poetical  form.  This  is  not  said  in  the  case 
of  Jacob's  words  in  Gen.  xlix.,  and  it  is  enough  that  we  should 
suppose  the  general  purport  of  his  sayings  on  that  occasion,  how- 
ever preserved,  has  been  presented  in  the  poetical  form  in  which 
they  are  there  recorded.  Unless  the  entire  was  understood  to 
be  a  non-historical  narrative,  with  such  measure  of  actual  facts 
as  may  have  chanced  to  be  introduced,  but  with  no  pretensions 
to  be  regarded  as  a  true  history,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 

'  Kal  ocra  fxiv  Koyo}  elTrov  %Ka<nou  i)  jxeWovres  iTo\ifin](Tfiv  ^  eV  ahri^  •^Stj  ovTes, 
XoXfTrbi/  r)]v  aKpi^eiav  avr7]v  rcvv  Xex^eVrtof  ^lafxvquovivaai  iiv,  ifioi  re  wv  avrhi 
ijKovaa  xal  to7s  li^\o^el'  iroBev  ifxol  airayyeWovcrw  oij  S'ai'  ibSitovv  i/nol  (KCKTtoi  Trepi 
tS>v  kfi    ■nap6r'Tcoi'  ra  ^eovTO.  /.laAiar'    eiVeo'   f'xo/ueVo)    oti    iyyvTUTa    ttjs    ^vfiirdaris 
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suppose  was  the  case,  we  must  accept  the  prophetic  character 
of  the  present  passage,  at  least  as  regards  the  general  purport 
of  the  recorded  sayings.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  more  par- 
ticular consideration  of  such  of  these  sayings  as  have  occasioned 
special  remark. 

II.  The  case  of  Reuben  suggests  no  question  attended  with 
any  kind  of  difficulty.  The  Patriarch  is  represented  as  first 
magnifying  the  dignity  of  Reuben's  primogeniture,  and  then 
contrasting  with  it  his  grievous  misconduct,  by  reason  of  which 
he  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  his  birthright.  The  descrip- 
tion of  his  character,  which  in  the  English  Version  appears  as 
"unstable  as  water,"  should  properly  be  rendered,  as  by  the 
LXX.,  "  boiling  over  as  water."  It  expresses  an  impulsive 
and  passionate  character,  strongly  exhibited  in  his  misconduct, 
and  also  manifested  in  his  words  to  Jacob,  xlii.  37,  "  Slay  my 
two  sons  if  I  bring  him  not  to  thee."  This  exuberance  of  cha- 
racter might  naturally  have  aided  him  in  holding  his  place  as 
the  firstborn ;  but  for  his  offence  his  father  displaces  him. 
"Boiling  over  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,  because  thou 
wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed."  The  word  rendered  "  excel," 
nnin  tothar,  refers  to  the  "  excellency  (^T\\  yether)  of  dignity 
and  excellency  of  strength,"  in  the  previous  verse.  This  pre- 
eminence, to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth,  is  taken  from 
him  for  his  crime.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  tribe,  except  to  remark  that  it  never  took  the 
lead  on  any  important  occasion,  and  on  one  momentous  occasion 
failed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  other  tribes,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah.  The  prayer  for  this  tribe  in  the  Song  of 
Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.  6,  seems  to  imply  a  presaging  of  decay. 
"  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die,  and  let  his  people  be  a  nmnber ; " 
— let  him  at  least  have  a  number,  though  not  a  very  great 
number,  as  the  rather  disparaging  word  used  implies.  There  . 
is  no  occasion  for  supplying  the  not  of  the  English  Version  from 
the  preceding  clause.  The  LXX.  do  not  indeed  seem  to  have 
regarded    the    word    ISDO    as    necessarily    implying   a    small 
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number ;  for  they  translate,  koX  ecrroi  ttoXu?  iv  apiOfjuoi.  The 
Alexandrian  copy  of  the  LXX.  indeed  takes  a  different  course, 
introducing  "  Simeon"  as  the  subject  of  this  clause,  and  thus 
suppljdng  the  deficiency  as  regards  that  tribe  in  the  Song 
of  Moses  as  otherwise  preserved. 

III.  From  Reuben  the  Patriarch  proceeds  to  Simeon  and 
Levi.  They  had  been  united  in  an  act  of  violence,  which  he 
strongly  condemns,  and  he  pronounces  that  he  will  divide  them 
in  Jacob  and  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

First,  as  regards  Levi,  their  dispersion  throughout  the  land 
in  the  cities  of  the  Levites  is  in  accordance  with  this  sentence, 
as  far  as  the  literal  fact  is  concerned.  But  what  has  evidently 
a  penal  character  in  the  sentence  ascribed  to  the  Patriarch, 
ajDpears  as  a  blessing  and  reward  in  the  Song  of  Moses  and 
elsewhere.  Or  at  least  this  latter  confers  on  Levi  the  privilege 
and  blessing  of  the  priesthood,  which  involved  the  dispersion, 
in  reward  for  the  conduct  of  this  tribe  in  transactions  which  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  insists  that  the  blessing  of  Moses  "  was 
composed  at  a  much  later  period,  at  a  time  when  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  really  held  in  high  esteem  and  honour,  and  was  com- 
posed, perhaps,  by  one  who  was  himself  a  Levite  and  a  priest. 
Whereas  in  the  time  of  the  Jehovist,  their  condition,  apparently, 
was  as  low,  and  their  position  as  insignificant,  as  the  words 
before  us  imply." ^  The  words,  however,  do  not  necessarily 
imply  any  insignificance,  but  simply  the  dispersion  of  this 
tribe,  instead  of  its  settlement  in  a  separate  territory  like  the 
others.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  supposed  insignificance 
thus  implied,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  dispersion  is  regarded  as 
penal,  and  the  improbability  that  any  one  writing  after  the 
attainment  of  the  sacerdotal  dignity  by  this  tribe  should  have 
invented  the  penal  sentence  put  into  the  Patriarch's  mouth. 
But  this  is  a  difficulty  only  to  those,  who  lilce  the  Bishop,  insist 
on  the  late  fabrication  of  the  entire  story  ;  it  is  no  difficulty  at 
1  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  Pt.  v.,  p.  147. 
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all  in  the  way  of  tliose  who  regard  the  words  ascribed  to  Jacob 
as  the  bona  fide  report,  in  substance  at  least,  of  his  last  address 
to  his  assembled  sons.  To  Levi  himself  the  failure  of  his 
descendants  to  attain  the  position  of  a  territorial  tribe,  in 
his  ignorance  of  any  compensating  privilege,  would  have  had 
a  truly  penal  character ;  and  yet  that  circumstance  may  have 
subsequently  assumed  a  very  different  character  to  his  descen- 
dants, in  connexion  with  their  position  in  other  respects,  though 
in  itself  a  disadvantage  always,  and  a  possible  cause  of  jealousy 
and  unfavourable  comparison.  Nothing  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs  is  more  common  than  that  a  circumstance,  which 
to  a  man  himself,  and,  in  his  view,  to  his  posterity  also,  is  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  being  due  to  his  own  misconduct  a  great 
punishment,  should  come  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  descend 
from  him  in  a  very  different  light,  either  on  its  ovni  account, 
or  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances  that  entirely  alter  its 
character.  The  Bishop  feels  this  difficulty,  for  he  says,  "It 
seems  impossible  that  any  one — at  least,  any  pious  writer — 
living  after  the  age  of  Moses,  should  have  expressed  himself 
thus  about  the  Levites,  j/the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
had  been  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  their  laws  in  operation 
to  any  extent^  IVe  need  not  insist  on  the  impossibility  alleged 
by  the  Bishop,  except  as  regards  the  piety  of  the  writer,  and 
that  in  a  different  point  of  view,  but  we  certainly  may  on  the 
great  improbability,  on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  was 
simply  inventing  the  words  ascribed  to  the  Patriarch.  But  if 
we  regard  him  as  reporting  substantially,  though  not  in  form 
and  in  the  literal  exactness  of  a  verbal  transcript,  the  sayings 
of  Jacob,  in  whatever  manner  transmitted,  the  difference  affords 
a  strong  indication  of  the  writer's  good  faith.  The  Bishop, 
however,  thinks  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
not  invested  at  all  with  the  sacerdotal  dignity  during  the 
earlier  times  of  the  national  history,  not,  in  fact,  until  after  the 
latter  part  of  David's  reign,  when  he  supposes  this  chapter 
of  Genesis  was  written.     As  usual,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
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indications  favourable  to  his  views,  he  relies  on  the  argument 
ab  sileJitlo.     His  first  reference  in  this  line  of  argument  is  to 
the  absence  of  Levi  from  the  Song  of  Deborah,  who  he  thinks 
cannot  be  conceived  to  have  omitted  all  reference  to  priest  or 
Levite,  ark  or  tabernacle,  if  these  institutions  existed  and  were 
highly  esteemed  at  the  time  she  is  alleged  to  have  written. 
But  as  other  tribes  are  not  mentioned  in  that  song,  because 
their  situation  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings  to  which  it  relates,  so  the  very  fact  that 
the  Levites  were  a  class  of  men  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  so  incapable  as  a  tribe  of  giving  any  assistance  in 
this  hurried  expedition,  would  sufficiently  accoimt  for  there  being 
no  mention  of  them  in  a  poem  which  confines  itself  to  those  who 
took  part,  or  ought  to  have  taken  part,  in  it.     He  remarks  that 
the  Levites  as  a  tribe  are  never  once  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Judges.     It  is  true  they  are  not  mentioned  as  acting  in  the  col- 
lective character  of  a  tribe.     The  very  circumstance  of  their  dis- 
persion would  render  this  improbable.    But  then  we  have  mention 
of  two  persons  as  Levites,  which  clearly  shows  that,  in  whatever 
position,  they  had  a  tribal  character.     And  the  first  of  these, 
mentioned  in  Judges  xvii.  and  xviii.,  though  at  first  roaming 
about  in  search  of  employment,  was  plainly  regarded  as  quahfied 
for  a  priestly  office,  and  found  employment  in  such  an  office,  first 
with  Micah,  and  afterwards  with  the  Danites.     The  idolatrous 
practices  with  which  he  mixed  himself  up  were  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  times ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  his  being  a  Levite  was  regarded  as  his  qualification  for 
the  employment  he  found.    The  Bishop  indeed  supposes  that  in 
Micah's  words,  "Now  I  know  that  Jehovah  will  do  me  good,  see- 
ing I  have  the  Levite  to  my  priest,"  the  use  of  the  article  shows 
that  no  importance  was  attached  to  his  being  a  Levite,  and  that 
he   would  have  said  the  same  of  a  Simeonite  vagabond  that 
might  have  come  to  hire  himself  for  the  same  office.      The 
article  it  is  true  is  merely  an  article  of  reference.     But  it  is 
plain  from  the  whole  story  that  the  reason  why  he  expected  a 
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benefit  from  God  was  liis  liaving  a  Levite.  For  be  it  observed, 
lie  had  first  consecrated  one  of  his  own  sons  to  be  a  priest,  and 
he  made  no  proposition  to  the  Levite  to  take  his  son's  place 
until  he  heard  that  he  was  a  Levite.  And  though  he  had  the 
services  of  his  son  in  this  capacity  already,  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  give  this  man  his  living  and  a  salary  to  secure  his 
services  ;  and  then  no  reason  can  be  imagined  for  expecting  a 
divine  blessing,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Levite  he  had  now 
got.  Had  he  no  priest  at  all  before,  there  might  be  some  reason 
in  the  Bishop's  inference,  but  now  his  expectation  must  be 
built  upon  the  difierence  between  this  man  and  his  own  son. 
That  difference  was  the  Levitical  birth  and  character  of  his  new 
priest.  The  Bishop  seems  to  think  that  the  stress  lay  on  his 
consecration ;  but  this  could  have  been  no  different  consecra- 
tion, as  effected  by  Micah,  from  that  which  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  his  son.  Each  was  similarl}^  consecrated, 
and  the  expected  blessing  could  not  therefore  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  the  consecration,  but  plainly  from  the  Levitical 
origin  of  the  person  whom  he  had  now  got  for  a  priest  in  place 
of  his  son  who  was  not  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  The  other 
Levite  mentioned  in  xix.  and  xx.  was  going  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  when  he  came  to  Gibeah.  It  is  true,  indeed,  this  might 
have  been,  like  Elkanah's  periodical  visit,  for  private  devotion. 
Still  we  have  the  fact  that  Levites  were  living  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  not  merged  in  the  tribes  within  the  territory 
of  which  they  resided.  And  at  the  same  time  Phineas,  the  son  of 
Eleazer,  the  son  of  Aaron,  was  exercising  the  office  of  high 
priest  at  Shiloh,  while  to  him  resort  was  made  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Song  of  Moses,  "  Let  thy 
Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy  one."  Thus  we  find 
the  tribe  of  Levi  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  functions  in  their 
different  orders  at  the  earliest  period  after  the  final  settlement 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  of  which  we  have  any  account ;  and  how- 
ever depressed  their  condition  may  at  times  have  been,  their 
dispersion  in  Israel  was,  from  their  first  entrance  into  the  land, 
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connected  with  this  dignity,  and  could  not  have  been  regarded 
in  the  purely  penal  light  in  which  it  is  treated  in  the  last  words 
of  Jacob,  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the  settlement  in  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

As  regards  Simeon,  the  dispersion  of  his  descendants  was  of 
a  somewhat  different  kind.  At  first  this  tribe  obtained  a  settle- 
ment within  the  district  already  assigned  to  Judah,  this  latter 
tribe  being  unable  to  occupy  it  entirely.  Hence  we  find  that 
Judah  and  Simeon  were  conjoined  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Canaanites  (Jud.  i.  3-17),  their  proximity  doubtless  making 
them  have  common  interests,  and  greater  facilities  for  joint 
action.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  great  many  Simeonites 
became  dispersed  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  for  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  we  read  (2  Chron.  x.  17)  that 
the  children  of  Israel  that  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah  con- 
tinued subject  to  Rehoboam.  Some  of  these  were  doubtless 
Levites,  but  there  must  have  been  some  of  other  tribes,  or  at 
least  of  another  tribe,  and  from  situation,  these  were  probably 
Simeonites.  But  there  were  also  Simeonites  that  fell  to  Jero- 
boam, for  afterwards  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xv.  9  that  strangers 
from  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Simeon,  in  great  abundance  re- 
volted again  to  Asa,  and  these,  as  having  been  strangers,  pro- 
bably came  now  to  reside  in  the  Jewish  territory.  Then  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  there  were  Simeonites  still  in  the  land,  who 
had  escaped  the  Ass^Tiau  captivity.  A  large  migration  of  these 
took  possession  of  Hamite  territory,  and  another  body  of  five 
hundred  exterminated  the  remnant  of  the  Amalakites,  and 
dwelt  in  their  places,  as  related  in  1  Chron.  iv.  39  seqq.  Thus, 
considering  how  few  the  notices  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  are  in 
the  entire  history,  they  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  divided 
to  satisfy  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob,  though  in  a  less 
marked  degree  than  in  the  case  of  Levi.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  prediction,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  refers  to 
the  separation  of  Levi  and  Simeon  from  one  another.  They 
had  been  united  in  violent  counsels  and  transactions,  but  would 
be  parted  from  one  another  in  their  subsequent  history. 
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The  disappearance  of  Simeon  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  or  else 
his  original  absence  from  it,  is  certainly  remarkable.  The 
Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  LXX.  is  free  from  this  deficiency. 
Its  reading,  and  it  is  no  mean  authority,  is,  ZrjT(o  'Pov^rjv,  koX 
fir)  aTTodaveTco'  koX  XvfJieoiv  €(ttco  TToXv'i  iv  aptOfiw}  If  it  was 
originally  absent  from  the  Hebrew,  the  supposition  that  the  tribe 
had  disappeared  from  Israel  at  the  late  period  to  which  some 
critics  assign  this  composition,  is  still  perfectly  arbitrary  and  un- 
warranted. There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  its  having  thus 
disappeared.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  Simeonites  after  the  As- 
syrian captivity.  In  1  Chron.  iv.  38  they  had  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  and  doubtless  it  was  this  increase  that  occasioned 
the  migrations  in  Hezekiah's  time.  Moreover,  even  if  this  tribe 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  tribe  at  the  time  supposed,  the  author 
of  the  song  was  well  aware  that  such  a  tribe  had  existed  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  would  scarcely  have  been  guilty  of  an  over- 
sight that  has  been  thought  to  betray  the  late  period  of  its  com- 
position. It  is  difiicult  also  to  explain  the  absence  of  this  tribe 
from  the  song,  if  written  at  an  earlier  period,  though  some  have 
supposed  that  at  that  time  this  tribe  was  under  the  special  dis- 
pleasure of  Moses,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  Zimri,  a  prince 
of  the  Simeonites,  in  the  matter  of  Poor,  and  in  the  matter  of 
Cozbi. 

TV.  We  now  arrive  at  the  vaticination  of  Judah's  greatness. 
It  resolves  itself  into  three  principal  parts,  the  first  describing 
the  military  glory  and  prowess  of  the  tribe,  and  the  last  the 
fertility  of  its  territory.  These  have  not  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  or  difference  of  opinion  ;  it  is  the  second  particular 
of  the  predicted  greatness,  that  relating  to  the  possession  of  the 
sceptre,  and  particularly  its  final  clause,  in  which  Shiloh  is 
named,  that  has  during  the  last  century  been  the  subject  of 
contention.  The  weak  point  of  the  previous  modes  of  interpre- 
tation has  been  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  explain  the  name 
of  Shiloh,  as  a  proper  name  or  otherwise,  with  any  degree  of 
1  Grahe's  Septuagint,  Deut.  xxxiii.  6. 
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certainty  or  unanimity.  The  modern  way  of  interpreting, 
"until  lie  come  to  Shiloh,"  free  as  it  is  from  this  difficulty, 
is  yet  attended  with  the  gravest  difficulties  of  a  different  kind. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  mention  of  this  as  the  terminus  ad 
quern  of  the  sovereignty  intended.  The  entire  description  seems 
plainly  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  Judah  in  the  promised  land. 
Indeed  it  is  doing  great  violence  to  the  whole,  to  separate  any 
of  its  parts  from  the  concluding  account  of  the  fertility  of  the 
Jewish  territory,  described  as  this  is  in  v.  11,  12  in  the  closest 
grammatical  connexion  with  the  particular  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  disagreement.  Yet  the  arrival  at  Shiloh  is  only  the 
period  of  the  very  commencement  of  Judah' s  possession  of  that 
territory.  Moreover  up  to  this  time  Judah  was  in  no  respect 
distinguished  for  prowess  above  other  tribes,  had  no  kind  of 
sovereignty  over  any  of  the  others,  and  so  far  was  not  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  tribes  in  retaining  its  internal  self- 
government.  As  a  prediction  the  words  would  be  futile,  and  as  a 
vaticinium  post  cventum,  still  more  improbable.  Indeed  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  a  person  writing  at  the  time  of  Judah's  greatest 
prosperity,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  glorifying  that  tribe 
beyond  all  the  rest,  should  have  dated  back  the  terminus  ad 
quern  of  the  glory  described  to  so  earl}'-  a  period,  or  indeed  to 
any  preceding  time.  For  though  it  is  true  the  words  rendered 
"until"  do  not  forbid  the  continued  existence  of  the  matter 
described  beyond  the  terminus  specified,  they  certainly  abstract 
from  all  such  subsequent  existence,  and  confine  the  reader's 
thoughts  to  the  limit  expressed.  And  this  at  least  suggests 
the  possibility  of  subsequent  failure,  and  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present,  would  have  had  the  force  of  a  presage  of  decay,  which 
in  the  circumstances  supposed  would  have  been  a  most  im- 
probable thing  for  such  a  writer  to  suggest.  It  may  be  added 
that  there  was  no  particular  sense  in  which  Judah  could  have 
been  said  to  have  come  to  Shiloh.  This  place  was  not  within 
the  territory  of  that  tribe,  but  belonged  to  its  great  rival 
Ephraim  ;  the  worship  of  Jehovah  there  established  was  under 
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the  administration  of  another  tribe,  while  "  of  Judah  Moses 
spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood ;  "  and  Joshua,  the  leader 
of  the  Israelites  ■  when  they  arrived  at  Shiloh,  and  fixed  the 
tabernacle  there,  was  also  of  a  different  tribe.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  conceive  a  poorer,  less  appropriate,  and  more  un- 
likely terminus  to  have  been  chosen  for  this  prediction,  whether 
such  in  reality,  or  subsequently  composed  ;  and  in  this  latter 
case  it  is  still  more  improbable  than  in  the  former.  It  is  true 
that  Gesenius/  s.v.  TVT^,  in  order  to  evade  this  difficulty, 
suggests  that  the  clause  might  be  rendered  "  So  long  as  they  go 
to  Shiloh."  But  this  is  only  a  desperate  attempt,  unwarranted 
by  any  usage  of  the  form  ""^  15^  and  therefore  quite  arbitrary. 
Besides,  on  the  supposition  of  the  composition  of  this  passage  in 
the  latter  part  of  David's  reign,  the  difficulty  remains  in  its  full 
force.  God  had  already  "  forsaken  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh." 
The  ark  was  now  in  Zion,  and  Judah  no  longer  went  to  Shiloh. 
The  structure  of  the  passage  is  also  greatly  imfavourable 
to  this  interpretation,  not  simply  because  the  pronoun  and  pre- 
position are  absent,  which  it  is  freely  admitted  the  genius  of  the 
language  would  sanction,  but  because  they  are  not  expressed  in 
this  case,  under  circumstances  that  would  naturally  have  made 
the  writer  express  them,  if  they  had  been  in  his  mind.  It  will 
be  seen  that  throughout  the  preceding  part,  when  the  verb  and 
its  subject  are  both  expressed,  the  subject  always  follows  the 
verb.  Thus  we  have,  "  Judah,  thou !  shall  praise  thee  thy 
brethren, — shall  bow  down  to  thee  the  sons  of  thy  father,"  in 
V.  8  ;  and  then  in  v.  10,  "  shall  not  depart  the  sceptre  from 
Judah,  and  (shall  not  depart)  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  shall  come  Shiloh."  ^  Considering  the  prevalence  in  the 
passage  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  force  of  the  parallelism,  if 
the  reader  could  possibly  give  any  better  meaning  to  Shiloh,  than 
the  city  so  named,  he  would  naturally  make  it  the  subject  of 

^  [See  "  Heb.  and  Eng.  Lexicon,  edited  with  improvements  from  the  German  works 
of  Geseuius,"  by  Gibbs.  It  is  on  this  authority  I  ascribe  the  suggestion  to  Gesenius ;  it 
has,  at  any  rate,  been  adopted  by  others  of  the  same  school.] 

*  "We  subjoin  here  the  entire  passage  in  as  exact  conformity  with  the  original,  both. 
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the  verb ;  and  the  writer  would  similarly,  if  he  meant  to  alter 
the  arrangement  and  to  avoid  mistake,  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  introducing  either  the  pronoun  before  the  verb,  or  a  preposi- 
tion before  Shiloh.  Some  indeed  insist  that  the  position  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  subsequent  clause,  "  to  him  shall  be  the  obedience 
of  the  people,"  suggests  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  paral- 
lelism a  like  position  for  the  word  to  which  it  refers,  and  so 
calls  for  the  introduction  of  the  pronoun  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  preceding  clause.  But  if  there  is  any  force  in  this  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  Hebrew  parallelism,  it  tells  with  three-fold 
or  four-fold  weight  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  consequence  of 
the  previous  arrangement  of  the  verbs  and  their  subjects.  Hence 
the  older  interpreters,  differing  as  they  do  in  the  meaning 
assigned  to  Shiloh,  have  with  a  singular  unanimity  agreed  in 
making  it  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Nor  have  they  failed  in 
assigning  more  than  one  probable  explanation  of  the  word, 
however  uncertain  we  may  feel  in  coming  to  a  positive  conclu- 
sion. The  explanation  adopted  by  several  of  the  Rabbis,  and 
amongst  modern  interpreters  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  which 
makes  the  last  S3'llable  of  Shiloh  the  poetical  pronominal  affix, 
li  his,  has  in  its  favour  the  occurrence  of  this  affix  twice  after- 
wards, as  noted  below,  and  in  each  case,  as  here,  at  the  end  of  a 
clause,  no  doubt  for  fulness  of  breathing  and  to  sustain  the  voice 

in  the  position  of  the  words  and  otherwise,  as  the  English  language  will  allow ;  the 
pronoun  and  preposition  supplied  by  modern  interpreters  in  the  clause  relating  to 
Shiloh  are  enclosi  d  in  italics :  — 

"Judah,  thou!  shall  praise  thcc  thy  brethren, 

Thine  hand  on  the  neck  of  ihino  enemies, 

SluiU  bow  down  to  thee  the  sons  of  thy  father. 

A  whelp  of  a  lion,  Judah  ! 

From  tlie  prey,  my  son,  thou  hast  gone  up  ; 

He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion, 

And  as  a  lioness,  who  shall  raise  him  up  ? 

Shall  not  depart  the  scejitre  from  Judah, 

And  a  lawgiver  from  Iv  twcen  his  feet. 

Until  [he]  shall  come  [to]  Shiloh.  (aff.  H  ?) 

And  to  him  the  obeilience  of  peoples. 

Binding  to  the  vine  his  ass-colt,  (afF.  p;) 

And  to  the  choice  vIik;  the  ibal  of  his  she-ass. 

He  washed  in  wine  his  garment, 

And  in  blood  of  grapes  his  dress  ;  (aff.  f\) 

Eed  in  the  eyes  from  wine. 

White  in  the  teeth  from  milk." 
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at  the  close  of  the  verse.  The  sense,  "  his  offspring,"  the  promised 
seed,  would  be  to  the  heart's  content  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Messianic  application  of  the  passage.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
Hebrew  language  presents  no  instance  of  the  word  7'^^  in  this 
sense  of  proles.  There  is  indeed  what  might  be  regarded  as  a 
kindred  word,  T\w^,  which  the  lexicons  explain,  as  in  the 
margin  of  the  English  Version  of  Deut.  xxviii.  57,  by  "the 
afterbirth."  In  this  only  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
Bible,  it  can  scarcely  mean  that,  but  denotes  the  offspring 
itself.  It  is  absLird  to  speak  of  a  woman's  eye  being  evil  to 
what  is  expressed  by  the  word  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it,  and 
that  in  connexion  with  her  husband,  and  her  son,  and  her 
daughter,  and  her  children  that  she  shall  bear.  Plainly  the  eye 
being  evil  denotes  the  grudging  of  food,  and  requires  a  person 
for  its  object.  This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
in  V.  54,  as  in  Deut.  xv.  9  ;  elsewhere  also  an  evil  eye  denotes  a 
grudging  disposition.  In  v.  54,  55,  the  man  grudges  to  his 
wife  and  children  share  of  the  children  he  eats ;  and  similarly 
in  V.  56,  57,  the  woman  grudges  her  husband,  and  her  children 
enumerated  in  every  variety  of  age  and  sex,  share  of  the  like 
food ;  for  she  too  is  to  eat  them,  that  is,  some  of  them,  as  the 
man  in  v.  55.  Hence  the  English  Version,  in  the  text,  has  "  her 
young  one  that  cometh  out  from  between  her  feet ;"  and  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  have,  not  j^optov,  but  to  Kopcov  avTfj<i,  "  her 
little  girl,"  following  the  feminine  termination  of  the  word. 
"  Reference  is  also  made  to  an  Arabic  word  8/ialil,  with  the  same 
signification,"^  Gesenius  also  mentions  this  amongst  the  sup- 
posed meanings  of  the  word ;  but  he  represents  the  sense  thus 
attributed  to  the  clause  to  be,  "  so  long  as  the  latest  posterity." 
To  render  the  clause,  "  as  long  as  his  offspring  shall  come," 

^  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.v.  Shiloh.  See  in  Bnxtorf  s  Lexicon  Hchrai- 
ctim  et  Clialdaimm,  the  opinions  of  Aben  Esra,  Jonathan  the  Chaklce  Paraphrast, 
and  E.  Bcchai,  in  favour  of  this  explanation.  The  first  refers  to  the  use  of  the  verb 
n?^'  in  2.  Kings,  iv.  28,  ''n'S  ^7't^'^l  K7j  which  he  renders,  Xe  facias  ut  pariam 
liberos.  R.  Bechai  refers  to  Deut.  xxviii.  57,  and  says  that  this  peculiar  vrord  is  used 
by  Jacob  to  intimate  se  de  Messid  ijecidiafi-iter  loqui.  Arias  Moutanus  has  parvulam 
suam  in  Deut.  xxviii.  57. 
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would  involve,  however,  tlie  mistranslation  of  ""l!)  "ly  already- 
noticed. 

The  Bishop  of  NataP  supposes  that  the  words  in  the 
"blessing  of  Moses,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  7,  "Bring  him  unto  his 
people,"  has  plain  reference  to  the  clause,  "  To  him  the  obedience 
of  peoples,"  in  the  words  of  Jacob,  and  show  that  it  is  Judah 
and  not  the  Messiah  that  is  here  spoken  of.  The  reference  is 
only  apparent  on  the  surface.  In  the  words  of  Jacob,  peoples, 
evidently  more  than  his  own  people,  are  to  be  obedient,  whether 
to  Judah  or  to  Shiloh  ;  in  the  "  blessing  of  Moses,"  the  prayer 
is  that  he  might  have  the  full  number  of  his  own  population. 
Already  he  had  the  largest  population  of  all  the  tribes,  and  that 
a  still  greater  number  was  anticipated  for  him  is  evident  from 
the  assignment  to  him  of  a  territory  which  he  was  not  able  to 
people,  and  into  which  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was  afterwards 
received. 

Y.  The  description  of  the  maritime  dwelling  of  Zebidun 
has  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  critics  of  the 
present  day.  An  inconsistency  between  an  oracular  saying, 
uttered  before  the  time  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  subsequent 
facts,  would  of  course  be  in  favour  of  the  \dews  of  those  who 
deny  a  true  prophetic  element  in  the  Biblical  writings.  But 
as  the  numerous  instances  of  agreement  require  that  this  and 
other  like  documents  shoidd,  if  not  truly  prophetic,  be  regarded 
as  written  after  the  events  described,  an  inconsistency  with  the 
facts  is  an  awkward  circumstance.  A  person  composing  a  sub- 
sequent description  in  a  prophetic  form  would  take  care  to  avoid 
any  such  inconsistency,  and  with  this  view  would  allude  only  to 
such  particulars  as  he  felt  sure  were  true  in  fact.  To  suppose 
therefore,  that  in  the  present  case,  the  author,  writing  at  a  late 
period  in  the  reign  of  David,  was  under  a  false  impression  as  to 
the  true  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  tribes  at  a  little 
distance  from  Judoea  implies  not  only  an  improbable  ignorance, 
but  a  want  of  art  not  to  be  expected  in  one  capable  of  such  a 

1  Pt.  V.  p.  128. 
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composition.  Fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  a  country  united  imder  one 
sovereign  would  not  be  such  a  distance  as  to  give  rise  to  ignorance 
of  this  kind,  more  especially  as  the  frequent  military  assemblages 
must  have  brought  people  of  different  tribes  together,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  resort  from  all  parts  to  the  central  places  of 
divine  worship.  The  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  have  no  real 
existence,  whether  the  saying  be  regarded  as  uttered  before  or 
after  the  time  to  which  it  relates.  First,  we  will  give  the 
words   in  as  exact  agreement   as   possible   with   the   Hebrew 

original : — 

"  Zebulun  at  a  haven  of  seas  shall  dwell, 
Even  he,  at  a  haven  of  ships, 
And  his  side  upon  Zidon." 

Now  both  the  part  of  the  Song  of  Moses  relating  to  Zebulun, 
and  the  description  of  the  territoiy  allotted  to  this  tribe  in 
Joshua  xix.,  alike  connect  Zebulun  with  the  sea.  In  the  Song 
of  Moses  Zebidim  is  joined  with  the  adjacent  tribe  of  Issachar 
in  some  lucrative  maritime  trade  : — 

"  They  shall  suck  the  abundance  of  the  seas, 
And  the  treasures  hid  in  the  sea-sand." 

But  as  Issachar  certainly  had  not  any  contact  with  the  sea,  on 
the  side  of  Gennesareth  or  of  the  Mediterranean,  an  easy  access 
to  the  sea,  and  the  pursuit  of  maritime  engagements  rendered 
possible  thereby,  is  all  that  can  be  proved  by  this  reference.^ 
Perhaps  the  word  used  in  Gen.  xlix.  to  express  Zebidun's 
dwelling  by  the  sea,  ptJ^"! ,  literally  "  shall  pitch  tents,"  or 
"  encamp,"  is  intended  to  express  a  resort  to  the  sea  outside  the 
limits  of  the  settled  territory  of  the  tribe.  Then,  if  we  look  to 
the  account  of  this  territory  in  Joshua  xix.  we  find  that  its 
"  border  went  up  to  the  sea- ward,"  and  that  it  reached  to  the 
river  that  is  before  Jokneam.  This  is  the  river  Kishon,  just 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Carmel,  at  which,  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles,  say  about  ten,  there  was  an  exit  round  Carmel 
to  the  shore,  the  inland  side  of  Carmel  being  the  boundary  of 

^  So  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  "  Rejoice  Zebulun  in  thy  going  out." 
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Asher.  If  now  we  look  to  Joseplius,  we  shall  find  that  lie  gives 
to  Zebiilun  the  land  contiguous  to  Carmel  and  the  sea,  while  the 
territory  extended  eastwards  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.^ 
The  land  beyond  Carmel  he  assigns  to  Asher,  while  on  the 
other  side  Manasseh  reached  as  far  as  Dor  on  the  sea.  This 
being  a  Philistine  city,  it  is  probable  that  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
did  not  extend  northwards  beyond  this  on  the  coast,  and  there  is 
the  small  space  beyond  it  at  the  foot  of  Carmel  left  to  Zebulun, 
and  doubtless  ultimately  occupied  by  that  tribe,  if  not  part  of  its 
original  lot.  There  really  seems  no  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the 
words  ascribed  to  Jacob  ;  but  the  final  clause,  "  his  side  upon 
Zidon,"  is  not  so  clear.  To  connect  the  land  of  Zebulun  in  any 
way  with  Sidonian  territory  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
words,  however,  are  capable  of  another  explanation,  and  may  be 
intended  to  describe  a  coasting  trade  alonsr  the  shores  of  the 
Phoenician  country.  This  in  a  general  way  was  called  Sidon, 
the  city  of  Zarephath  being  called  in  1  Kings  xvii.  a  city 
of  Sidon.  There  is  not,  at  any  rate,  the  least  ground  for  the 
positive  assertion  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  "It  is  plain  that  to 
Zebulun  is  here  assigned  a  portion  of  territory  which  in  Josh, 
xix.  is  ascribed  to  Asher,"  except  by  adopting  the  reading  of  the 
LXX.  and  Samaritan,  eco?,  *iy  for  7^  so  as  to  make  the  statement 
of  an  actual  extent  of  the  district  of  Zebulun  to  the  Sidonian  terri- 
tory to  seem  more  clearly  implied  in  the  words  of  Jacob.  But 
we  certainly  are  not  obliged  to  follow  the  Versions  where  they 
create  difficulties  not  in  the  Hebrew,  however  fail'  it  may  be  to 
use  their  aid  in  removing  difficulties  attending  the  Hebrew  text. 
Even,  however,  adopting  the  Samaritan  and  Greek  readings, 
we  may  still  imder stand  "  his  side  as  far  as  Sidon,"  to  denote 
that  he  should  extend  his  coasting  voyages  so  far.  On  the 
other  side  there  is  no  pretence  for  supposing  that  Zebulun  is 
assigned  any  territory  belonging  to  Asher.  Joshua  xix.  makes 
Carmel  the  limit  of  Asher  on  the  west,  and  leaves  the  coast 

^  Ant.   V.   i.   22.     Za^ovXcoviTai    Be   tV  fJ-fXP^  rfvyrj<rapiTi5os,  KaO-qKOvaav  5e  irepl 
KapfiriXov  Kcd  OdXaacrav  iXaxov. 
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between  Carmel  and  tlie  sea  free  for  whatever  disposal  of  it 
may  seem  otherwise  probable. 

The  remaining  tribes  call  for  no  special  observations  here, 
being  made  the  subjects  of  no  objection. 


NOTE  A. 

(Page  24,   line  32.) 


In  maintaining  that  the  translators  have  connected  the  fourth 
and  fifth  verses  of  Gen.  ii.  "in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the 
proper  meaning  and  grammatical  construction,"  and  that  the 
adverb  terem  must  be  translated  not  yet,  as  standing  between 
the  verb  and  its  nominative  case,  we  have  not  only  the  authority 
of  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  but  the  strongest  grounds  in  the 
passage  itself.  If  the  title  to  the  section  be  limited  to  the  first 
clause  of  v.  4,  and  the  second  clause  be  connected  with  the 
first  part  of  v.  5,  as  the  protasis  of  a  sentence,  then  there  will 
be  no  apodosis.  For  the  conjunction  ^3  plainly  shows  that  a 
new  sentence  begins  with  it.  If,  however,  the  title  be  made  to 
include  the  second  clause  of  v.  4,  then  this  plainly  appears  to  be 
only  a  poetical  repetition  of  the  substance  of  the  first,  contain- 
ing its  principal  ideas  in  an  inverted  order, — heavens,  earth, 
created, — made,  earth,  heavens.  The  natural  termination  would 
then  be  at  the  close  of  v.  4,  and  only  an  impossibility  of  other- 
wise disposing  of  the  commencement  of  v.  5,  would  justify  the 
continuation  of  the  title  in  this  latter  verse.  Moreover  the 
sentence  beginning  with  '^2,  for,  plainly  supposes  an  assertive 
proposition  before  it,  and  not  a  mere  title  assuming  a  fact.  In 
any  case  also  the  interposition  of  the  heavens  at  the  end  of  y.  4, 
between  the  earth  and  the  plants  of  the  field,  would  be  a  very 
harsh  and  unnatural  arrangement. 
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NOTE  B. 

(Page  66,  note). 

The  explanation  given  in  this  note  of  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  order  of  the  planetary  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  ori- 
ginated, namely,  by  the  resolution  of  the  planets  into  two  series, 
reckoning  outwards  from  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  an 
alternate  enumeration  beginning  with  the  sun,  might  have 
been  justified  by  the  authority  of  Selden  and  Bede.  The  former 
thus  writes  : — Quod  vero  ad  Planetarise  denominationis.  ordinis 
Rationem  spectat ;  sane  mihi  nondum  persuasum  est  aut  a 
proportione  musica,  aut  ab  Ilorarum  pra3fecturis,  nedum  a 
triangulis  laterumve  aut  basium  ratione  sen  oppositionibus, 
hujusmodi  ordinem  manasse ;  sed  a  simpliciori  multo  origine, 
eaque  quidem  alternationi  illi,  de  qua  loquitur  Beda,  proxi- 
mante. — De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  Juxta  Bisc'qjlmam  EbrcB- 
orum,  L.  iii.  c.  21,  p.  433.  Bede's  explanation,  as  quoted  by 
Selden,  p.  430,  is  as  follows : — Htec  erat  stultitia  gentilium, 
falsa  ratiocinatione  subnixa,  qui  quasi  jure  primam  diem  Soli, 
quia  maximum  est  Luminare  ;  secundam  Lunoo,  quia  secundum 
Luminare  est,  se  consecrare  putabant,  (et)  de  inordinata  alter- 
natione  tertia3  diei  primam  a  Sole  Stellam,  quartce  primam  a 
Luna,  quintae  secundam  a,  Sole,  sextae  secundam  a  Luna, 
septima)  tertiam  a  Sole  proeponebant.  Selden  himself  only 
difi'ers  from  this  in  supposing,  that  setting  out  with  the  sun 
and  going  back  to  the  moon,  as  the  two  greater  luminaries, 
for  the  two  first  days,  they  perceived  an  interval  of  two  planets 
passed  over,  and  that  taking  this  interval  as  their  guide,  going 
on  from  the  sun  outwards,  they  after  each  step  went  back  over 
two  planets  for  the  succeeding  days  (p.  435). 

NOTE  C. 

{Page  126,  line  15). 

On  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  being  performed 
by  created  beings  of  superhuman  powers,  Hugh  Farmer's  "  Dis- 
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sertation  on  Miracles,  designed  to  show  tliat  tliey  are  Argu- 
ments of  a  Divine  Interposition,"  may  be  consulted  witli  advan- 
tage. He  says,  ch.  ii.  sect.  3,  "  The  order  of  the  world  seems 
to  make  it  necessary  that  all  created  agents  should  be  effectually 
restrained  or  disabled  from  disturbing  that  order,  in  the  manner 
they  might  do,  did  they  possess  the  power  of  miracles.  And 
there  must  be  a  divine  law  or  constitution,  preventing  the 
interposition  of  superior  beings  in  this  manner  upon  our  globe 
in  particular.  Unable  as  we  might  have  been  to  determine  by 
speculative  reasonings,  or  arguments  a  priori,  what  constitution 
of  the  universe  it  became  God  to  establish  ;  yet  we  may  discern 
the  wisdom,  the  fitness,  and  in  some  degree  the  necessity, 
of  that  constitution  which  we  see  he  has  actually  established, 
and  consequently  the  impossibility  of  its  being  subjected  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  any  of  his  creatures,  from  whose  dominion  and 
control  we  find  it  in  fact  to  be  exempted.  The  laws  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  ordained  for  the  general  good,  his  omnipotence 
carries  into  certain  execution,  without  the  least  danger  of  being 
checked  or  controlled  by  any  opposing  power.  Hence  arises  the 
impossibility  of  miracles  being  ever  performed  without  the  order 
of  God.  Not  that  the  works  themselves,  abstractedly  considered, 
require  the  exertion  of  an  infinite  power ;  but  the  course  of 
nature  being  a  divine  settlement,  it  cannot,  in  any  instance 
whatever,  be  overturned  by  any  finite  power,  without  God's 
express  appointment.  This  is  af&rming  nothing  more  than  that 
there  is  no  being  in  the  universe  capable  of  opposing  the  Deity 
with  success."  To  the  allegation,  "  that  superior  intelligences, 
evil  as  well  as  good,  do  not  want  the  natural  power  of  working 
miracles,  but  only  the  liberty  of  exerting  it.  And  notwith- 
standing they  may  be  restrained  from  using  it  frequently  or 
commonly  ;  yet  that  it  can  never  be  proved  (as  a  great  writer," 
Dr.  Clarke,  "  expresses  it)  that  the}^  are  under  such  restraints, 
universally,  perpetually,  and  without  exception,"  Farmer  re- 
plies : — "  I  would  observe  in  answer  to  this  objection.  First, 
that  were  the  Deity  to  lay  superior  beings  under  such  a  general 
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restraint  as  is  here  supposed,  the  removal  of  that  restraint, 
and  the  setting  them  at  liberty  on  anj^  jparticular  occasion,  on 
purpose  that  they  might  work  particular  miracles,  and  with  no 
other  \dew,  would  be  giving  them  more  than  a  bare  permission 
(as  some  represent  it)  ;  it  would  be  giving  them  both  a  power 
and  a  coimnission  to  perform  those  particular  miracles  on  that 
special  occasion.  The  miraculous  works  in  this  case  could  not 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  ordinary  actions  of  free 
agents  to  whom  God  indulges  the  use  of  their  natural  powers  ; 
but  would  argue  a  special  licence,  and  even  the  express  appoint- 
ment of  the  Deity.  Now,  we  are  not  contending,  that  God 
may  not  commission  and  empower  whom  he  pleases  to  work 
miracles ;  this  being,  in  effect,  the  same  thing  as  performing 
them  himself.  And  he  can  never  give  his  sanction  to  imposture. 
So  that  the  objection  we  are  considering,  were  it  well  grounded, 
can  never  serve  the  main  cause  of  those  by  whom  it  is  urged, 
or  enable  them  to  show  that  miracles  may  accompany  a  false 
doctrine.  Secondly,  there  is,  however,  no  manner  of  fomida- 
tion  for  the  objection.  For  our  judgments  are  to  be  guided  by 
facts,  not  by  arbitrary  hypotheses  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  there  is  full  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  miracles,  which  cannot  be  fitly  ascribed  to  God ;  there  is  just 
the  same  reason  to  believe,  that  superior  created  intelligences 
are  universally  ^\i.^  perpetually  restrained  from  worldng  miracles, 
as  that  they  are  generally  so."     Ch.  ii.  sect.  2. 

Professor  Mansel,  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  33,  referring  to 
Farmer,  says,  "The  objections  which  may  justly  be  urged 
against  Farmer's  argument,  Avhen  carried  to  the  extent  of  deny- 
ing the  credibility  of  demoniacal  miracles  of  any  kind,  do  not 
apply  to  it  when  limited  to  such  miracles  as  are  wrought  in 
evidence  of  a  religion,  and  to  the  question,  not  of  their  theo- 
retical possibility,  but  of  their  actual  occurrence.  It  may  be 
unsafe  to  reason  (i  priori,  from  our  conception  of  the  divine 
attributes,  that  the  permission  of  such  agency  is  inconceivable ; 
but  we  may  fairly  refuse  to  attach  any  practical  importance  to 
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the  supposition,  until  some  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  show 
that  it  has  actuallj''  been  realised.     It  remains  yet  to  be  shown 
that  in  all  human  experience  any  instance  can  be  produced  of 
a   real  miracle  wrought   by  evil  spirits  for   purposes  of   de- 
ception."    When  Mansel  says  it  may  be  unsafe  to  reason  from 
our  conception  of  the  Divine  attributes,  that  the  permission  of 
such  agency  is  inconceivable,  he  apjaears  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  our  conception  of  God's  attributes  is  the  only 
guide,  and  the  necessary  limit,  to  what  is  conceivable  respect- 
ing him,  unless  we  use  the  word  conceivable  to  signify  what 
is  imaginable.     As  a  possible  thing,  we  cannot  conceive  God 
acting  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  conception  we 
are  obliged  to  form  of  his  attributes  and  character.     But,  not 
to  insist  on  this,  neither  Farmer  nor  Mansel  have  remarked, 
that   on  the   supposition  that   Satan   either   possessed   a  real 
serpent,  or  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  temptation  and  the  Fall,  and  in  this  form  articulated 
with  human  speech,  there  would  have  been  a  very  striking  and 
decided  instance  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  evil  being  for 
man's  deception.     It  is  remarkable  that  though  Farmer  in  the 
Dissertation  referred  to,  discusses  generally  the  alleged  Scriptural 
instances  of  miracles  wrought  by  other  beings  than  God,  he 
takes  no  notice  of  this.     It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  represents  our  Lord's  temptation  to  have  taken  place, 
that  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  explain  the  serpent  as  sym- 
bolical, and  to  treat  the  temptation  of  Eve  as  effected  in  the 
manner  of  our  ordinary  temptations. 

[In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  have  quoted  in  p.  129  a 
passage  from  Bp.  Sherlock's  second  Discourse  on  "  The  use  and 
intent  of  Prophecy,"  in  which  he  assigns  reasons  for  thinking 
that  a  real  serpent  was  not  employed  by  Satan  in  the  temptation 
of  our  first  parents,  and  that  the  serpent  is  only  mentioned  as 
an  emblem  of  the  deceiver.  He  afterwards,  however,  added  an 
Appendix  to  his  third  Dissertation  contained  in  the  same  work, 
in  which  he  gave  his  adherence  to  the  supposition  that  a  real 
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serpent  was  concerned  in  the  transaction.  He  alleged  that 
this  had  been  drawn  up  some  years  before  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  a  writer  that  had  died  after  it  was  written.  It  was 
supposed,  however,  that  he  had  in  view  some  contemptuous 
remark  of  Middleton  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  and  that  Middleton's  freedom  of  thinking  and 
speaking  on  sacred  subjects  had  led  him  to  change  his  mind 
on  this  point.  Whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  or  whether 
or  not  Middleton  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  case,  Middleton 
shortly  after  published  a  violent  attack  on  the  Bishop  in  "  An 
Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Discourses  on  the  use 
and  intent  of  Prophecy,"  to  which  he  added  an  Appendix  on 
the  historical  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  Fall,  with 
special  reference  to  what  the  Bishop  had  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  serpent.  In  the  style  of  contempt  with  the  use  of 
which  he  was  so  familiar,  he  pointed  out  the  objections  to  this 
interpretation  in  a  way  that  will  well  repay  the  reader. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  serpent-worship  in  the  heathen 
world  would  have  been  a  good  reason  for  representing  the 
serpent  as  the  agent  of  man's  downfall  and  the  recipient  of  a 
curse  from  God,  in  addition  to  other  reasons  already  mentioned, 
but  not  for  the  employment  of  a  serpent  by  Satan,  as  Sherlock 
supposes  in  the  above-mentioned  Appendix  was  done.] 


DISSERTATION   II. 


GENESIS  AND  ITS  AUTHORSHIP. 


II.-ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  NAMES  OE  GOD  IN  THE 
BOOK  OF  GENESIS,  AND  ON  THE  UNITY  OF 
ITS  AUTHORSHIP. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


I.— THE   0RIGI2^AL   HEBREW  TEXT. 

Great  stress  lias  been  laid  by  modern  critics  on  the  diversity 
of  usage  in  regard  to  the  names  by  which  the  Divine  Being 
is  designated  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  various  speculations 
in  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  have  been  founded  on 
that  diversitj'^,  or  have  at  least  originated  in  it.  On  the  one 
hand  stands  the  traditionary  character  of  the  book,  as  sub- 
stantially, and  in  its  integrity,  the  work  of  Moses.  On  the 
other  hand  are  the  several  hypotheses,  either  of  an  earlier  docu- 
ment containing  an  outline  of  the  history,  in  which  the  author 
uniformly  and  exclusively  employs  the  name  Elohim  or  its 
shorter  collateral  form  El,  which  usage  he  carries  a  certain  way 
into  the  book  of  Exodus  also,  while  a  later  writer  has  inter- 
polated this  sketch  with  passages  of  greater  or  less  extent  in 
which  the  name  Jehovah  is  also  freely  used ;  or  else  of  a  com- 
pilation of  several  independent  documents  by  an  editor  who  is 
supposed  to  have  "  exercised  a  moderate  control  over  his 
materials,"  as  Dr.  Davidson  says,  and  occasionally  added  some- 
thing himself.  It  is  only  a  careful  and  exact  survey  of  the 
entire  book,  and  an  attentive  examination  of  the  facts  that  can 
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lead  us  to  any  safe  conclusion  in  regard  to  these  speculations. 
But  before  we  enter  on  this  detailed  examination  of  the  entire 
book,  there  are  some  preliminary  considerations  of  a  general 
nature  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  having  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  enquiry. 

A  question  that  offers  itself  to  our  consideration  at  the  outset, 
as  one  that  most  materially  affects  the  entire  discussion,  has 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that,  more  par- 
ticularly, in  regard  to  the  names  of  God.  Have  we  the  original 
text,  or  is  the  present  Hebrew  text,  as  regards  this  book  of 
Genesis  and  other  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  result 
of  revision  by  an  editor  who  may  have  substituted  more  recent 
names  and  phrases  for  those  of  an  earlier  date,  or  in  any  way  so 
far  modified  the  original  readings  as  to  throw  doubt  on  any  con- 
clusions founded  on  the  verbal  text  as  it  now  exists  ?  That  such 
an  alteration  has  been  made  in  one  important  instance,  and  that 
in  what  is  considered  the  part  of  the  supposed  Elohistic  docu- 
ment of  most  moment  to  the  whole  enquiry, — namely  by  the 
substitution  of  Jehovah  for  Elohim  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
seventeenth  chapter,  is  essential  to  the  theory  of  its  existence 
prior  to  the  Jehovistic  portions.  What  has  thus  for  the  sake 
of  theory  been  assumed  to  have  taken  place,  at  any  rate  in  one 
instance,  may  have  happened  in  other  cases  as  well,  where  the 
text  is  now  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  theorists,  but  may  not 
liave  been  so  in  its  original  form. 

And  here  we  have  first  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  Alexandrian 
translators  in  their  version  have  by  no  means  followed  the 
present  Hebrew  text  as  regards  the  names  of  God.  In  between 
fifty  and  sixty  places  in  this  book  of  Genesis  they  vary  from  it, 
either  substituting  one  name  for  the  other,  in  their  Greek 
representatives,  Kvpto<;  and  o  6eo^,  or  else  combining  the  two 
where  one  or  other  exists  separately  in  the  present  Hebrew,  the 
presumption  in  this  latter  case  being  either  that  their  Hebrew 
copies  contained  the  same  combination,  or  else  varied  in  the  use 
of  the  single  names,  the  combination  being   intended  by  the 
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translators  to  indicate  this  uncertainty.     At  any  rate  it  will  be 
seen   that   in   eight  instances  they  have   introduced   Jehovah 
either  in  place  of  Elohim,  or  in  combination  with  it,  all  these 
except  one  being  in  the  supposed  Elohim  document,  in  which, 
according  to  the  theory,  Jehovah  could  have  no  place  whatever ; 
and  five  of  these  variations  are  in  the  Elohistic  part  of  the 
history  of  the  deluge,  from  the  partition  of  which,  more  than 
from  any  other  source  perhaps,  except  the  seventeenth  chapter, 
from  which  even  in  its  existing  Hebrew  state  Jehovah  has  to  be 
forcibly  expunged,  the  peculiarities  of  diction  supposed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  have  been  derived.     In 
whatever  way  this  difierence  between  the  Greek  and  Hebi-ew 
has   happened,   it    equally  serves   the  purpose  of  the  present 
argument.     If  it  has  arisen  from  an  actual  difference  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  copies,  it  shows  how  uncertain  must  be  all  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  existing  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as 
regards  these  names  of  God,  not  only  throwing  doubt  on  the 
readings   in   which   it   actually   differs   from   the    Greek,   but 
rendering  all  less  certain  than  is  needful  to  sustain  so  important 
a  theory  as  that  in  question.      But  even  supposing  that  the 
LXX.  departed  from  a  text  agreeing  with  that  now  extant,  in 
a  capricious  or  careless  neglect  of  the  distinctions  existing  in  it, 
and  used  either  name  indifferently  as  it  occurred  to  them,  then 
should  the  present  Hebrew  be  only  a  modernised  version  or 
revision  of  the  original  now  wholly  lost,  in  this  case  the  actual 
inexactness   of  one    set  of  translators,   would   unquestionably 
render  more  probable  the  already  not  improbable  inexactness 
of  another  set,  in  a  matter  which  they  were  not  likely  to  think 
very  important,  as  the  LXX.  jilainly  did  not  think  it  to  be  by 
the  hypothesis,  or  such  as  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  their  own 
discretion. 

On  the  possibility  of  the  present  Pentateuch  being  such  a 
translation  or  revised  edition  in  a  more  modem  form,  as  has 
just  been  suggested,  Professor  Rawlinson,  Essay  in  Aids  to 
Faith,  p.  251,  remarks,  that  "  the  Pentateuch  may  have  under- 
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gone  an  authoritative  revision  by  Ezra,  when  the  language  may 
have  been  to  some  extent  modernised,  and  a  certain  number  of 
parenthetic  insertions  may  have  been  made  into  the  text. 
The  Jewish  tradition  on  this  head  seems  to  deserve  attention 
from  its  harmony  with  what  is  said  of  Ezra  in  the  book  which 
bears  his  name.  And  this  authoritative  revision  would  account 
at  once  for  the  language  not  being  more  archaic  than  it  is,  and 
for  the  occasional  insertion  of  parentheses  of  the  nature  of  a 
comment."  It  would  also  account  for  anachronisms  of  a  A^erbal 
nature,  on  which  objectors,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  so  much 
rely,  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  name  Gilgal,  of  Dan  for  Laish, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  word  proj)het,  J<''5X  instead  of  seer, 
nX"!,  if  it  be  meant  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  that  the  latter  was  the 
more  ancient  term,  and  the  former  only  of  recent  introduction  in 
Samuel's  time.^  It  would  also  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
difficulties  in  regard  to  numbers  which  present  themselves  in 
the  Pentateuch.  An  obscurity  in  regard  to  numbers  woidd  be 
the  more  likely,  as  in  the  original  they  might  have  been  speci- 
fied not  in  words,  but  by  numerical  signs.  That  there  actually 
was  conjectural  emendation  in  regard  to  one  or  both  of  two 
different  recensions  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  quite 
evident.  While  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  for  the  most  part 
agree  in  the  total  ages  of  the  patriarchs  as  set  out  in  that 
chapter,  they  generally  differ  by  a  century  in  the  ages  at  which 
they  are  represented  as  begetting  their  sons,  while  in  the 
lengths  of  their  subsequent  lives  this  difference  is  compensated 
by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  century  in  order  to  preserve 
the  same  aggregates.  The  impossibility  of  determining  now  in 
which  case  the  emendation  was  made,  or  whether  both  are  the 
result  of  conjectural  alteration,  tends  to  throw  great  doubt  on 
the  correctness  of  the  numbers  in  general  as  specified  in  the 

^  At  a  later  period,  such  as  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  of  tlie  writer  of  tlie  Clironicles, 
HoehoT  Soer  appears  to  have  come  into  use  again,  exemplifying  the  saying  of  Horace. 
Multa  renascentur  qum  jam  cecidvre.  The  comparison,  however,  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9 
seems  to  be  only  between  the  usage  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  tlie  history,  and  that 
of  Saul's  time,  and  not  between  the  latter  and  that  of  an  earlier  period,  which  may 
have  been  very  ditferent. 
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existing  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  of  the  larger 
numerals,  which  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  signs 
which  may  have  been  employed,  would  have  been  exposed  to 
greater  chances  of  corruption,  or  of  the  loss  of  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  signs  employed. 

The  Jewish  tradition,  to  which  Professor  Eawlinson  refers  in 
the  words  above  quoted,  is  developed  in  2  Esdras  xiv.  into  the 
story,  that  the  Pentateuch  having  been  burnt  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Ezra  re- wrote  it  by  divine  inspiration.^ 
This  extravagant  story  would  have  had  an  historical  basis  in 
such  a  modernised  revision  or  translation  as  may  be  supposed 
not  devoid  of  foundation  on  the  following  considerations  : — ^ 

While  the  substantial  sameness  of  the  present  Biblical 
Hebrew  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  has  been  deemed  so  unlikely  a  characteristic  of  a 
language  subsisting  through  such  a  lengthened  period,  as  to 
occasion  in  the  minds  of  many  scholars  the  suspicion  that  the 
earlier  books  are  not  so  ancient  as  they  pretend  to  be,  we  have 
an  express  testimony  that  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  the 
Pentateuchal  Hebrew,  at  any  rate,  had  become  so  unintelligible 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  as  to  need  interpretation.  "We  read 
in  Nehemiah  viii.  8,  that  when  Ezra  assembled  the  people  that 
the  law  might  be  read  to  them,  his  assistants  "  read  in  the 
book,  in  the  Law  of  God  distinctly,"  lit.  ^"iSD,  a  separated  part 
or  paragraph,^  "  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  to  understand 

'  The  statement  of  Irenneus  preserred  by  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  8,  is  to  the  same 
eflFect,  except  that  the  phrase,  Siacpeapeiffuy  twv  ypacbcov,  is  perhaps  capable  of  being 
understood  of  a  corruption  of  the  text  -witliout  implyinjj  its  absolute  destruction. 

2  The  remark  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  on  this  supposition  is  simply  ridiculous  : — 
"  The  idea  of  Ezra  undertaking  to  revise,  in  a  later  age,  words  believed  to  have  been 
written  down  by  Moses,  and  to  have  Divine  authority,  etc.,  modernising  language  so 
venerable  and  sacred,  must  surely  seem  very  strange  to  many  an  English  reader." — 
Pentateuch  Critically  Examined,  Pt.  ii.  p.  178.  Why  should  it  seem  strange  to  people 
who  are  aware  that  they  only  know  the  writings  by  a  translation  tliemselves,  and  who 
know  that  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  quoted  them  from  a  translation,  which  they  can 
by  their  Eeference  Bibles  perceive  to  have  differed  often  very  much  frnm  those 
writings  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  especially  when 
they  know  that  Ezra,  to  whom  this  performance  is  attributed,  was  himself  included  in 
the  number  of  inspired  writers  ?  That  he  altered  or  c  irrupted  the  sense  of  the  original 
is  not  of  course  to  be  imagined. 

3  The  word  B'ibp  is  the  participle  of  Fual,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  preceding 
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the  reading."  This  manner  of  interpreting,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, shows  that  the  language  of  the  Law  was  to  some  extent 
unintelligible  to  the  common  people ;  and  the  notion  has  pre- 
vailed in  consequence  that  the  Biblical  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be 
vernacular  at  this  time,  the  use  of  it  being  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  during  the  Captivity.  But  if  so,  it  seems  strange  that  a  succes- 
sion of  writers  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  Jewish  people  at 
large  ^  during  the  period  after  the  return  from  Babylon  down  to 
Malachi,  including  the  authors  of  the  post- captivity  Psalms,  for 
a  century  and  a  half  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  return, 
should  have  continued  to  write  in  that  now  obsolete  dialect. 
"While  it  may  be  inferred  from  this  continued  employment  of  it, 
that  the  Biblical  Hebrew  was  still  in  use  amongst  the  jDeople, 
there  are  also  indications  of  a  different  kind  from  which  the 
same  may  be  concluded.  The  language  spoken  in  Babylon  and 
*  Assyria  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  was  the  Aramasan,  ^''^'^^^, 
or  Syriac.  That  it  was  the  language  of  the  Assyrians  is  evident 
from  2  Kings  xviii.  26,  where  Rabshakeh  is  requested  to  speak 
in  the  Syrian  language  and  not  in  that  of  the  Jews.  And  that 
it  was  the  language  spoken  in  Babylon,  and  identical  with  the 
Biblical  Chaldee,  is  plain  from  Dan.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  Chaldeans,  when  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  spake  to 
the  king,  n"*^1^>,  in  Syriac."  This  is  mentioned  not  because 
they  were  likely  to  have  spoken  to  the  king  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, but  because  the  narrator,  having  written  thus  far  in  He- 
brew, was  about  to  introduce  their  words  in  the  language  in  which 
they  spoke,  namely  the  Biblical  Chaldee.^     And  having  given 

m'inn  which  is  feminine,  but  is  used  substantively  as  the  accusative  after  the  verb 
read.  '  The  Talraudists  eviilontly  thus  understood  it :  Distincte  lectuni  per  periodos  et 
commata.     Sec  Grotius  in  loe. 

'  It  is  expressly  said  in  Ezra  v.  1,  that  it  was  to  the  Jews,  evidently  not  to- the 
priests  only  but  to  the  people  at  large,  that  Haggai  and  Zechnriah  prophesied  pre- 
paratory to  the  resumption  of  the  building  of  the  temple  on  the  accession  of  Darius. 
Hence  we  find  in  their  books  besides  parts  addressed  to  the  rulers  and  priests,  other 
parts  expressly  directed  to  the  people:  Haggai  i.  13,  "Then  spake  Haggai  in  the 
Lord's  message  unto  the  people;"  Zech.  vii.  5,  "  Speak  unto  all  the  people  of  the 
land  and  to  the  priests."  Similarly  the  fii-st  chapter  of  Malachi  is  "  The  burden  of 
the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Israel,"  while  the  second  begins,  "  And  now,  0  ye  priests, 
this  commandment  is  for  you." 

2  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  Chaldeans,  being  a  non-Shemitic  race,  did  no 
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their  words  in  this  dialect  lie  continues  to  use  it  to  tlie  end  of 
the  narrative,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  words  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
The  remaining  Chaldee  portion  of  this  book  is   a   collection 
of  documents   unconnected   with    one    another   or   with    what 
precedes,  one  of  them  being    a    writing  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and   another   by  Daniel,  but  introduced   by  a   preface  which 
mentions   him  in  the  third  person,  and  states  that  he  wrote 
this  account  of  a  dream  that  he  had,  and  spake  what  follows. 
In    the    remaining   portion   of   the    book,    in    which    Daniel 
appears   as   his   own   historian  and    speaks  throughout  in   his 
own   person,    the   language   is    Hebrew.       This   Aramaean   or 
Chaldee  thus  used  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  distinguished 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Jews  language,  ^"'"^'''^^  i^  ^  Kings  xviii. 
26,  and  in  the  corresponding  passages  of  Chronicles  and  Isaiah, 
was  also  the  language  spoken  by  the  colonists  who  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  captivity.    In  Ezra 
iv,  7  we  are  told  that  certain  adversaries  of  the  Jews,  of  course 
some  of  these  colonists,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  complaining  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  temple.     This  letter, 
as  addressed  to  the  Persian  government,  is  described  by  a  word 
of  Persian  origin  (])J^p*i)  and  was  no  doubt  written  in  the 
Persian  tongue.     But  it  is  added  that  "  the  writing  of  the  letter 
was  written  in  Syriac,  ^'•0'^^?,  and  interpreted  in  Syriac."     The 
only  intelligible  meaning  of  this  statement  is  that  the  Persian 
copy  was  written  in  Syriac  letters,  and  that  there  was  also  a 
draft  or  copy   in  Syriac,  as  the  native  tongue  of  the  writers. 
And  this  would  likewise  have  been  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews 
if  they  had  lost  the  use  of  Hebrew  in  Babylon.     But  instead  of 
that  we  find  in  Neh.  xiii.  24  the  Jews  language  described  by 
the  same  word,  ^^^^^  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
Syriac  in  2  Kings  xviii.  26,  while  it  is  here  distinguished  from 

speak  the  same  language  as  the  general  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  at  least  in  their 
professional  proceedings.  And  thus  is  explained  by  some  the  necessity  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions  learning  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans,  Dan.  i.  4.  But  this  might 
be  explained  by  the  difference  between  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 
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the  speech  of  Ashdod,  which  may  have  been  some  form  of  Syriac. 
And  then  we  read  in  Esth.  viii.  9  of  letters  written  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  rulers  of  the  provinces  from  India  to  Ethiopia, 
"unto  every  people  after  their  language,  and  to  the  Jews  ac- 
cording to  their  writing,  and  according  to  their  language." 
From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Chaldee  was  not  the 
vernacular  of  the  Jews  at  this  time.  Had  it  been,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  distinguish  the  language  in  which  they 
were  addressed  from  the  languages  in  which  the  letters  to  the 
several  provinces  were  written,  amongst  which,  of  course, 
the  Syriac  or  Chaldee  was  included.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  Biblical  Hebrew  had  not  as  yet  gone  out  of  use 
amongst  the  Jews,  however  the  intercourse  with  the  colonists, 
and  the  growing  use  of  the  Greek  language  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  have  subsequently  occasioned  its 
disuse  in  Judaea.  The  foregoing  remarks  may  be  fortified  by 
the  arguments  of  Carpzov,  who,  Crit.  Sacr.  Vet.  Test.  Pt.  I. 
c.  V.  §.  5,  in  proof  that  the  Jews  had  not  lost  the  vernacular 
use  of  Hebrew  in  Babylon,  urges, — 1.  That  it  would  have  been 
next  to  a  miracle,  if  the  Jews,  in  the  space  of  seventy  years, 
living  together  as  a  colony,  had  lost  their  vernacular  speech, 
especially  as  after  their  return  there  were  some  who  remembered 
the  first  temple  and  wept. — 2.  That  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  recited  their  writings  to  the 
people,  and  wrote  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  general. — 3.  That 
after  the  return,  not  only  the  public  reading  of  the  Law,  and  the 
public  prayers  Avere  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  also  that  the 
covenant  subscribed  by  the  people,  Neh.  ix.,  x.,  was  in  Hebrew. — 
4.  That  according  to  Neh.  xiii.  24,  it  seemed  strange  that  the 
children  of  the  mixed  marriages  spoke  after  the  speech  of 
Ashdod,  and  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  instead  of  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  Jews. 

If  now  the  Hebrew  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  in  common  use  amongst  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
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form  could  liave  then  needed  interpretation,  such  as  is  plainly 
described  in  Neh.  viii.  8,  which  seems  too  precise  to  denote 
anything  such  as  mere  comment  or  explanatory  discourse. 
"  They  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  a  separated  portion, 
and  gave  the  sense  and  caused  to  understand  as  they  read." 
The  inference  therefore  is  that  it  was  the  original  language  of 
the  Pentateuch  which  at  this  time  had  become  generally  unin- 
telligible, and  that  the  form,  in  which  the  Pentateuch  at  present 
exists  is  a  translation  or  modernised  version  into  the  later  Biblical 
Hebrew,  the  original  being  now  lost.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  as 
it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  on  what  principle  the  authors  of 
such  a  modernised  version  proceeded  in  regard  to  the  names  of 
God,  any  conclusion  drawn  from  their  usage  in  this  respect,  must 
needs  be  highly  precarious,  especially  with  the  example  of  the 
Alexandrian  translators  in  this  matter  in  view.  The  singular 
consistency  indeed  which  is  observable  in  the  first  portions  of 
the  book  as  regards  the  manner  of  using  these  names,  confirmed 
as  that  is  in  regard  to  ihe  earliest  document  by  the  usage  of  the 
LXX.,  renders  it  highly  probable  that,  as  regards  these  portions, 
a  like  consistency  existed  from  the  commencement.  And  this 
probability  is  sufiicient  to  justify  the  reserved  and  cautious  use 
that  has  been  made  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  preceding  Disserta- 
tion, as  helping,  in  connexion  with  a  distinctness  and  completeness 
of  subject  matter,,  to  mark  off  those  documents  as  separate  from  the 
rest,  and  to  be  treated  as  subject  to  any  such  principle  and  mode 
of  interpretation  as  they  may  seem  to  reqidre,  on  considerations 
proper  to  themselves,  without  involving  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  like  manner  of  interpretation  in  reference  to  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  book  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  As  regards  the 
book  in  general,  however,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
very  precarious  must  be  any  conclusions,  for  the  certainty  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  names  of  God  as  they 
exist  in  the  present  Hebrew  copies  are  exactly  as  they  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  original  writer  or  writers,  to  whom  the 
several  parts  of  this  book  are  ascribed^ 
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11.— THE  NAMES  OF  GOD,  GENERIC  AND  PROPER. 

The  uncertainty  respecting  tlie  original  use  of  the  names  of 
God  whicli  has  been  just  insisted  on,  though  sufficient  to  render 
the  conclusions  of  modern  critics  very  precarious,  especially 
as  it  will  be  seen  particularly  to  affect  some  of  the  passages 
of  most  importance  in  this  discussion,  may  yet  leave  a  large 
proportion  of  instances  of  their  use  unaffected.  And  perhaps  it 
may  be  found  that,  whether  we  regard  the  present  text  as 
substantially  conformable  with  the  original,  or  due  to  edi- 
torial revision,  a  tolerably  satisfactory  account  may  in  most 
instances  be  given  of  the  use  of  each  name  as  it  occurs,  on 
the  ordinary  principles  which  influence  writers  in  the  em- 
ployment of  contemporaneous  terms.  Supposing  that  the  two 
names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  were  co-existing  names  of  the 
same  nature  and  equivalent  in  their  meaning,  it  would  be 
nothing  remarkable  for  the  same  writer,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  to  use  both  indiscriminately  and  indifferently.  Indeed 
it  is  not  denied  that  one  of  the  supposed  writers  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  the  so-called  Jehovist,  used  both  names  freely. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  unlikely  that  a  writer, 
having  from  whatever  cause  set  '«ut  with  one  or  other  of  these 
names,  should  in  any  short  piece  complete  in  itself,  such  as  a 
psalm  or  brief  narrative  of  some  particular  events  or  circum- 
stances, occasionally  adhere  to  the  use  of  the  same  name 
throughout.  Even  on  this  supposition,  therefore,  the  existing 
variation  in  the  use  of  these  names  would  have  no  great  weight, 
unless  it  should  ajDjiear  that  they  were  not  in  contemjDoraneous 
use  at  the  time  in  which  any  of  the  documents  in  question  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  written.  But  in  fact  these  words  are 
not  both  proper  names,  nor  of  co-ordinate  value,  however  on  par- 
ticular occasions  they  might  be  interchanged  without  injury  to 
the  meaning  of  the  writer ;  just  as  one  might  at  times  ascribe  an 
action  indifferently  to  the  Emperor,  or  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
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or  simply  Augustus,  and  yet  at  other  times  it  would  be  proper 
to  use  one  rather  than  another.  While  Jehovah  is  strictly  and 
essentially  a  proper  name,  Elohim  is  not  a  proper  name  at  all, 
but  is  the  generic  name  of  deity,  and  may  be  applied  equally 
to  false  gods  or  to  the  one  living  and  true  God.  This  is  clearly 
implied  in,  and  is  the  ground  of,  the  common  expression,  "  the 
Lord  our  God,"  Jehovah  our  Elohim,  which  is  an  assumptive 
proposition,  of  which  the  proper  name  Jehovah  is  the  subject 
and  the  appellative  Elohim  the  predicate.^  Hence  the  English 
Version  of  Deut.  vi.  4.  "  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  is 
singularly  infelicitous.  The  words  as  thus  rendered  only  assert 
the  singleness  of  Jehovah,  as  if  any  one  had  ever  imagined  that 
there  was  more  than  one  Jehovah.  Plainly  it  never  could  have 
been  intended  to  make  so  unmeaning  and  needless  an  assertion. 
Manifestly  the  correct  translation  is,  "  Jehovah  is  our  Elohim, 
Jehovah  is  one,"  or  else,  "Jehovah  our  Elohim,  Jehovah 
is  one,"  that  is,  one  Elohim,  ^t^^  having  here  the  sense 
of  nniciis  or  solus,  as  in  1  Kings  iv.  19,  Is.  li.  2,  and 
1  Cliron.  xxix.  1,  and  the  object  being  plainly  to  inculcate  the 
oneness  of  God,  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  being  that  one  God. 
Both  the  LXX.  and  the  Yulgate  are  consistent  with  the  true 
meaning, — Kvpio<;  6  deo<;  rj/ncov  Kvpio<;  eh  earn, — Dominus  Deus 
noster,  Dominus  unus  est.  In  the  former,  Kvpto^  is  not  an 
appellative  used  without  the  article  as  the  predicate ;  it  is  the 
subject,  but  has  dropped  the  article,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
LXX.  when  it  represents  the  proper  name  Jehovah.    The  absur- 


^  "  In  that  oft-recurring  phrase,  '  I  am  Yahveh,  your  Elohim,'  it  is  clear  that  we 
could  no  more  transpose  the  two  words,  than  in  the  expression,  '  I  am  Joseph,  your 
brother,'  we  could  interchange  the  words  'Joseph,'  and  'brother.'  '  Yahveh''  stands 
as  XSx^  personal  name  of  the  Being  who  is  speaking  ;  while  '  Elohim'  is  in  the  natm-e 
of  a  common  noun  (though  there  is  but  one,  in  fact,  who  can  be  connoted  by  it)."  — 
Crisis  Hupfeldiana,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kay,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta,  p.  9.  This  brief  work  has  many  good  remarks,  but  the  theory  of  the 
difference  in  the  significance  of  the  names  added  to  the  observation  just  quoted,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  variation  in  the  use  of  them,  has  the  same  fault,  that  will 
presently  be  noticed  as  affecting  Hengstenberg's  views.  It  is  too  artificial,  and  is 
not  directly  evolved  from  the  documents  themselves.  The  pious  considerations  relied 
on  have  a  value  and  truth  in  them,  but  do  not  serve  the  pui-poses  of  the  present 
discussion. 
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dity  of  tlie  English.  Yersion  is  less  apparent,  as  the  English  word 
Lord,  though  representing  Jehovah,  is  strictly  speaking  an 
appellative.  But  it  becomes  manifest  by  substituting  Jehovah. 
And  hence  when  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah  was  consumed,  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal  exclaimed,  "  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God,"  Jehovah, 
he  is  the  Elohim.  And  in  other  cases  the  same  manner  of  speak- 
ing will  be  observed,  only  its  significance  is  lost  in  the  English 
Version,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  35,  39,  where  it  has  "  The  Lord  he  is  God/' 
the  original  being,  "  Jehovah,  he  is  the  Elohim  ;  there  is  none 
else  beside  him," — "he  is  the  Elohim  in  heaven  above  and  upon 
the  earth  beneath."  There  is  no  respect  in  which  the  English 
Yersion  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  so  entii^ely  fails,  as  in 
its  neglect  of  the  article.  The  familiarity  of  the  translators 
with  the  Latin  Bible,  and  the  long  established  practice  of  mak- 
ing Latin  the  vehicle  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  other 
ancient  languages,  have  doubtless  been  in  great  measure  the 
cause  of  this  grievous  defect. 

The  co-existence  of  two  such  names  is  quite  natural.  In  a 
system  of  Polytheism,  besides  the  name  of  God  in  general, 
proper  names  to  distinguish  the  several  gods  and  goddesses  in 
particular  were  absolutely  necessary.  In  a  system  of  Mono- 
theism, if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  its  opposition  to- the 
prevalent  idolatry  was  to  be  strongly  marked,  a  proper  name  in 
addition  to  the  general  name  of  God,  was  requisite  to  distinguish 
the  one  true  God  from  the  several  false  gods  of  the  heathen. 
And  apart  from  this,  such  a  projDer  and  personal  nam€  is  needful 
for  the  higher  purposes  of  devotion,  and  for  all  closer  communion 
with  God  in  worship.  With  us  Christians  the  word  Lord  used 
singularly  and  definitely,  the  Lord,  as  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Jehovah,  the  designations  of  the  several  persons  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  used  in  a  like  singular  and  definite  manner,  and 
above  all  Jesus,  the  proper  name  of  the  Saviour,  by  whom  God 
is  especially  revealed  to  the  world,  amply  supply  the  need  of 
proper  names  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  religious  system  to  which  these  words  belong.   Mahomet, 
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whose  object  was  on  tlie  one  hand  to  oppose  the  polytheistic 
tendencies  arising  from  contact  with  the  heathen,  and  on  the 
other  the  Trinitarian  notions  of  the  Christians,  as  in  his  view 
inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God,  avoiding  all  other  personal 
names,  converted  the  generic  name  into  a  proper  name,  as 
in  the  Mahometan  formula,  La  Elah  ilia  Allah,  which  answers 
to  that  of  Deut.  vi.  4,  and  which  declares  that  there  is  no  God 
but  Allah.  But  though  the  same  word  thus  answers  both  pur- 
poses, that  of  a  generic  and  of  a  personal  name,  it  is  as  truly  a 
proper  name  in  one  case  as  a  general  term  in  the  other.  Indeed 
Allah  with  the  double  consonant  is  properly  an  abbreviation  of 
Al  Elah,  the  God,  commonly  used  to  express  the  singleness  of 
God.^  In  the  Patriarchal  and  Hebrew  theology,  which  involved 
the  closest  personal  relations  between  God  and  man,  a  proper 
and  personal  name  of  God  was  as  essential  as  the  generic,  which 
was  needed  to  describe  the  Being  to  whom  the  proper  name  was 
assigned.  The  same  word  used  for  both  purposes,  as  in  the  Ma- 
hometan system,  would  have  occasioned  constant  and  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Many  occasions  would  occur  where  the 
proj)er  and  the  general  name  could  not  be  substituted  one  for 
the  other  ;  and  in  many  cases,  where  perhaps  either  might  make 
good  sense,  one  in  preference  to  the  other  would  properly  and 
naturally  be  chosen,  in  accordance  with  the  particular  devo- 
tional feeling  of  the  time,  or  the  particular  circumstances  in 
reference  to  which  the  mention  of  God  is  made.  Often  the 
choice  is  unconsciously  made  through  some  instinctive  feeling, 
some  impalpable,  but  not  less  real,  subjective  difference  at  the 
moment  of  writing  or  speaking.  But  besides  these  causes  of 
variation  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  God,  the  mere  disposition  to 
avoid  sameness,  and  to  enliven  one's  discourse  with  an  agreeable 
variety,  would  lead  to  a  promiscuous  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  such  names.  'Even  pure  seeming  accident,  in  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  determining  cause  in  the  writer's  consciousness, 

'  This  use  of  tlie  generic   name  with   the    article,   to   denote  pre-eminence   or 
singleness,  was  frequent  mth  the  later  Hebrew  writers,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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may  occasion  sucli  diversified  use.  "  One  name  miglit  still  be 
generally  preferred  perhaps,  but  this  would  depend  upon  habit 
rather  than  upon  reason ;  while  the  slightest  variations  of 
occasion  or-  feeling  might  produce  the  most  complete  change 
of  usage,  without  any  sufficient  cause  or  motive  being  apparent. 
Who  would  be  prepared  to  account  for  his  o^vn  employment  of 
the  various  divine  titles  in  use  amongst  ourselves  ?  Who  would 
attempt  to  assign  a  reason  why  one  Christian  speaks  of  God's 
Son  as  Jesus,  another  as  Christ,  a  third  as  our  Lord,  a  fourth  as 
our  Saviour,  and  so  on  ?  "V^Hio  would  venture  to  decide  upon 
the  genuineness,  integrity,  and  date  of  the  Epistles,  by  reference 
to  their  usage  of  the  divine  titles  ?  (See  p.  15  note.)  Causes 
and  reasons  for  all  things  no  doubt  there  are ;  but  their  con- 
nection with  the  phenomena  is  so  slight  and  uncertain,  so  liable 
to  variation  from  the  least  disturbing  circumstance,  that  to 
deduce  the  one  from  the  other  is  a  hopeless  task.  Just  so  we 
miglit  expect  that  it  would  be  with  the  Jewish  names  for  God. 
So  soon  as  Jehovah  and  Elohim  became  fully  established  on  an 
equal  footing,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  their  usage  would 
become  subject  to  variations,  for  the  most  part  quite  incapable 
of  explanation."^  Hence  Hengstenberg's  very  elaborate  attempt 
to  apply  to  the  whole  Pentateuch,  with  special  reference  to  each 
passage  in  particular,  the  highly  artificial  theory  by  which  the 
use  of  either  name  on  the  occasion  of  its  occurrence  is  sousrht  to 
be  explained,  seems  as  uncalled  for,  as  it  has  certainly  proved 
unsatisfactory.  This  seems  quite  as  little  requisite  to  account 
for  the  phenomena,  as  any  of  the  theories  involving  different 

1  The  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  a  Layman,  p.  79-80.  The  note 
referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted  above  is  as  follows :  "  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
St.  Paul  uses  the  name  Jesus  5  times,  Christ  33  times  ;  in  the  two  to  the  Corinthians, 
Jesus  16  times,  Christ  77  times ;  in  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians, 
Jesus  4  times,  Christ  87  times ;  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
Jesus  twice,  Christ  4  times;  in  all,  Jesus  27  times,  Christ  201  times,  or  nearly 
8  times  as  often.  In  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Tliessalonians,  liowever  (whose  g-enuine- 
ness  has  been  defended  by  such  critics  as  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Jowett),  we  find 
precisely  the  reverse  usage,  Jesus  13  times,  Christ  4  times;  a  conclusive  proof  no 
doubt  of  diverse  authorship."  The  reasons  which  influence  this  excellent  author  in 
not  allowing  tlicir  full  weight  to  the  remarks  above  quoted,  as  applied  to  the  book  of 
Genesis,  will  be  considered  in  due  course. 
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autliorsliip   and   the  fragmentary  or  interpolated  condition  of 
the  writings.^ 

The  generic  name  in  its  simplest  form  El,  7^,  is  expressive 
of  the  power  of  Grod,  and  in  its  plural  W/^  denotes  the  "  mighty- 
ones."  So  does  the  larger  form  Elohim  when  used  as  a  plural ; 
but  used  as  it  most  frequently  occurs,  as  a  singular  noun  with 
plural  form,  it  rather  denotes  the  concentration  of  all  powers  in 
the  divine  Being,  the  summing  up  in  God  of  all  that  is  implied 
in  his  omnipotence.  It  is  rather  the  pluralis  excellentue,  than 
the  pluralis  uiajestatis.  Its  generic  character  is  evidenced  not 
only  from  the  frequent  use  of  it  with  the  article,  but  also  from 
its  very  frequent  use   in   such  a  connexion  as  would    render 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  concise  abstract  of  Hengstenberg's  prolix 
and  laboured,  and  it  must  be  added,  cloudy  discussion  of  tbis  subject.  Having 
endeavoured  at  great  lengtb  to  sbow  tbat  in  tbe  Biblical  usage,  the  closest  connexion 
exists  between  the  name  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  signified,  so  that  the  one  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  name  or  sign,  but  as  embodying  the  nature  and  essence,  in 
which  he  is  so  far  correct,  as  that  names  are  for  the  most  part  significant,  and  that 
the  word  name  may  be  understood  often  to  denote  the  nature  or  essence,  while  at  the 
same  ti.ne  of  necessity,  this  word,  and  particular  names  however  significant,  must 
often  be  used  as  bare  signs,  he  gives  as  the  result  of  this  enquiry,  Authentie,  i. 
p.  286: — 1.  That  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  are  not  identical,  but  depend  on 
a  twofold  aspect  of  God. — 2.  That  as  it  is  clear  that  the  Pentateuch  describes  a 
revelation  of  God  advancing  step  by  step,  until  at  last  He  as  it  were  assumes  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  theocracy,  so  it  is  to  be  expected  from  the  close  connexion  betAveen 
the  name  and  the  thing  signified  by  it,  that  the  actual  differeuce  between  the  earlier 
and  later  periods  would  be  indicated  by  a  designed  and  accurate  interchange  of  the 
diff'erent  names  of  God. — 3.  That  as  it  is  certain  that  Elohim  is  the  more  indefinite 
{algemeinere),  Jehovah  the  deeper  and  more  significant  name  of  the  Godhead,* 
we  should  also  from  this  point  of  view  already  beforehand  expect  to  see  them,  in  the 
period  preceding  the  full  establishment  of  the  theocracy,  interchanged  in  a  manner 
far  otherwise  than  afterwards.  This,  as  the  period  of  the  gradual  selfdisplay  of  God 
to  the  world,  and  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  God  depending 
thereon,  has  a  mixed  character.  On  the  one  hand  the  religious  condition  of  the 
period  seems  allied  to  that  of  the  later  heathen  world,  on  the  other  hand  we  already 
descry  in  it  the  same  elements  which  afterwards  were  concentrated  in  the  theocracy. 
But  then  the  mixed  character  of  this  pro-theocratic  period  must  occasion  the  mixed 
use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim.  According  as  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the 
relation  to  the  earlier  or  the  later,  the  analogy  with  the  heatheu  world  or  the 
theocracy,  predominates,  must  one  name  or  the  other  be  employed.  He  admits  indeed 
that  this  view  is  likely  to  seem  too  artificial  on  a  superficial  consideration  of  the 
subject ;  but  then  he  says  that  fi-om  his  point  of  view,  it  is  so  natural,  that  one  must 
set  out  on  the  enquiry  with  the  confident  expectation  of  finding  it  confirmed.  Men 
who  set  out  on  an  enquiry  with  such  an  expectation  generally  do  find  it  confirmed,  at 
least  to  their  own  satisfaction.  But  the  lengthened  endeavours  of  the  author  to 
display  this  confirmation,  by  a  discussion  of  the  several  passages  throughout  the  Penta- 
teuch in  which  either  name  is  used,  seem  only  to  confirm  what  he  admits  would  be 
the  first  impression,  that  his  view  of  the  matter  is  too_  artificial  to  be  true. 

•  It  is  plain  from  the  way  in  which  alf/emeinere  is  here  opposed  to  the  deeper  and  jnore 
significant  meaning  of  Jcliovah,  tliat  the  author  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  more  indefinite  and  less 
significant,  rather  than  in  the  logical  sense  of  more  general. 
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any  other  than  a  general  term  improper,  as  in  the  First  Com- 
mandment. On  the  other  hand,  Jehovah  never  appears  as  a 
general  term,  never  has  an  article  or  pronominal  suffix,  and  is 
never  qualified  by  being  connected  with  any  other  word  in  the 
genitive  case.  The  onlj^  instance  that  may  be  adduced  as  an 
exception  is  the  phrase,  "  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  Jehovah  Sabaoth. 
This,  however,  is  not  perhaps  a  real  exception.  It  is  probably 
an  elliptic  expression  abbreviated  from  the  larger  phrase, 
"  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,"  lit.  Jehovah  the  Elohim  of  hosts, 
Hosea  xii.  5.  And  this  will  appear  the  more  probable  by  a 
reference  to  Amos  v.  27,  where  we  find,  "  Jehovah  whose 
name  is  the  God  of  hosts."  The  word  Jehovah  is  used  in- 
variably and  strictly  as  a  proper  name,  applied  to  but  one 
God,  and  never  used  of  any  other  being,  while  Elohim  is  con- 
tinually emploj^ed  with  all  the  characteristics  and  in  all  the 
cii'cumstances  proper  to  an  appellative  or  common  name. 

*^*   Use  of  Elohim  u-ith  the  Article. 

How  completely  the  word  Elohim  was  in  its  original  nature 
a  true  appellative,  and  continued  throughout  to  retain  this 
character,  may  be  seen  from  its  use  with  ihe  article,  which  in 
Hebrew  is  never  prefixed  to  a  true  proper  name.  That  the  word 
is  commonly  used  without  the  article,  where  it  does  not  simplj^ 
mean  a  god,  but  stands  for  the  one  God  in  the  mouth  of  tliosc  who 
were  not  idolaters,  and  in  the  mouth  of  heathen  men  is  used  to 
denote  the  generalised  deity,  with  a  verb  in  the  singular  number, 
is  indeed  quite  true.  Instances  of  the  former  usage  are  too  fre- 
quent to  need  any  example ;  as  regards  the  latter  may  be  adduced 
Gen.  xli.  39,  where  Pharaoh  says  to  Joseph,  "  Elohim  hath 
showed  thee  all  this."  Here  the  word  is  not  used  as  denotins: 
Joseph's  God  in  particular,  but  as  a  generalised  designation 
of  deity  ;  just  as  in  the  previous  verse  he  speaks  to  liis  own 
servants  of  Joseph,  as  one  in  Avhom  is  a  sjjirit  of  Elohim, — not 
ike  spirit  of  Elohim  as  in  the  English  Version,  but  a  spirit 
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of  Elohim,  or  a  divine  spirit.  In  like  manner  tliis  way  of 
speaking  was  used  by  Moses  himself  in  Exod.  xxxv.  31,  where 
he  says  that  Jehovah  had  filled  Bazaleel  with  a  spirit  of  Elo- 
him, meaning  not  the  personal  Spirit  of  God,  hut  a  divine  spirit 
or  influence.  This  generalised  use  of  the  word  without  the 
article  was  common  with  the  Greeks  also,  as  in  such  phrases  as 
eav  Oeof;  ideXr),  though  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  pre- 
ferred in  such  cases  to  use  the  article. 

Amongst  the  believers  in  but  one  God  the  word  is  commonly 
thus  used,  however,  not  only  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  where 
merely  the  idea  of  divinity  in  general  is  intended,  but  also 
where  it  stands  for  the  personal  God,  Gesenius,  Heb.  Gram. 
Ed.  Hodiger,  §.  107,  says  it  "  is  often  so  used  without  the  article 
because  it  approaches  the  nature  of  a  proper  name."  It  would 
certainly  have  this  quasi  character  of  a  proper  name,  if  the 
writer  or  speaker  had  not  the  option  of  using  a  true  proper 
name.  But  as  it  is  equally  so  used  where  the  choice  of  a  proper 
name  existed,  it  is  rather  to  the  frequent  apj^lication  of  the  term 
to  a  singular  being,  where  no  reference  or  distinction  was  in- 
tended, that  its  use  without  the  article  is  to  be  ascribed.  The 
tendency  to  abbreviate  in  cases  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  loss  of  an  unnecessary  addition  to 
the  word.  And  so  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  just  in  those  cases 
which  are  extremely  frequent  in  their  recurrence,  that  the  article 
is  deficient,  as  when  the  word  is  the  nominative,  or  accusative 
without  nX,  or  has  a  prefix.  In  most  instances  indeed  of  its  occur- 
rence with  prefixes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  article  was 
used  or  not,  because  where  its  presence  was  only  indicated  by  the 
vowels,  the  word  might  have  been  originally  pronounced  as  if  it 
had  the  article,  though  shortened  in  process  of  time  before  the 
vowels  were  introduced  into  the  text.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  only  in  these  very  frequent  cases 
that  the  word  habitually  occurs  without  the  article,  while  it  will 
be  found  that  in  all  the  less  frequent  constructions  the  article  is 
present  or  absent,  just  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  any  other 
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appellative.  Indeed  it  will  be  found  that  in  tlie  Pentateucli  at 
any  rate,  and  it  may  be  added  in  the  earlier  historical  books,  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  article  can  be  given 
in  all  cases,  either  on  grammatical  grounds,  or  for  some  special 
reason  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  occasion.  In  this 
respect  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earlier  books  are  remarkably 
distinguished  from  such  late  writings  as  the  Chronicles,  and  the 
books  of  Jonah,  Daniel,  and  Nehemiah,  to  which  may  be  added 
Ecclesiastes.  In  these  Elohim  frequently  has  the  article,  not 
only  in  cases  where  a  special  reason  for  its  use  existed,  but  also 
where  in  the  earlier  books  it  would  have  been  without  the 
article.  This  difference  is  of  some  moment  as  bearing  on  the 
supposed  late  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  of  some  parts  of  it,  and 
as  indicating  a  different  habit  prevailing  when  it  was  written, 
from  that  which  prevailed  near  the  time  of,  and  after,  the 
Captivity. 

It  will  be  well  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  usage 
in  this  matter,  not  only  as  thus  throwing  light  on  tlie  date 
of  the  earlier  Biblical  writings,  but  also  as  proving  what  has 
been  maintained  in  regard  to  the  true  appellative  character 
of  the  word,  whether  with  or  without  the  article.  And  this  is 
the  more  needful  as  a  force  unwarranted  by  the  usage  has  been 
ascribed  to  its  presence  or  absence.  Thus,  while  Gesenius 
ascribes  to  Elohim  without  the  article  the  quasi  character  of  a 
proper  name,  he  at  the  same  time  speaks  of  it  as  equivalent  to 
Jehovah,  where  the  article  is  prefixed  :  "  7i<?n,  D''n7^^^  6  6eo^, 
the  only  true  God  =  nillY'  iM  sujjra.  Fuerst  also,  Heb.  and 
Chald.  Lexicon,  translated  by  Davidson,  s.v.  1117?!^,  says,  "As 
an  epithet  of  Jehovah,  Deut.  iv.  35,  1  Kings  xviii.  21,  '^  oftener 
stands  with  the  article,  D''ri7Xri  Gen.  v.  22,  vi.  9,  11,  xvii.  18, 
etc.,"  the  irrelevancy  of  which  instances  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  adduced,  will  as  we  go  on  be  made  sufficiently 
manifest.  So  likewise  Keil,  Biblical  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Test.,  on  Gen.  v.  22,  vi.  9,  and  other  instances,  maintains 
that   Ha-Elohim   denotes  the  personal  God.     Thus  in  regard 
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to   Gen.   V.   22,    he   says : — "  The   article    in    D^nSs^H    gives 
prominence  to  the  personality  of  Elohim,  and  ehows  that  the 
expression  cannot  refer  to  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world." 
Yet  there  is  no  word  in  the  singular  number  here  agreeing 
with  Elohim,  and  if  this  word  is  used  at  times  to  denote  the 
heavenly  powers  in  general,  as  Hengstenberg  supposes  it  is  used 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  7,  it  would  in  such  a  case  properly  take  the 
article.     It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  article  is  prefixed 
here  for  a  very  different  cause.   But  the  strangest  of  all  mistakes 
in  this  matter  is  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  de  Bimsen  in  his  book  of 
dreams   and  fancies.  The  Hidden   Wisdom  of  Christ,  vol.  i. 
p.  86,  87.^     In  reference  to  the  words  in  Gen.  i.,  "  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,"  he  says,  "  It  must  be  allowed  that  in  this 
part  of  the  Elohistic  account,  as  in  the  rest,  God  is  not  repre- 
sented as  a  creator  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as 
other  beings,  who  are  like  him,  participate  in  the  creation  of  man. 
And  this  is  what  we  should  expect  the  writer  to  state,  since  he 
knows  no  other  name  for  God,  than  'Elohim'  or  'gods.'     The 
name  Elohim  entirely  corresponds  with  the  Egyptian  idea  of 
four  imcreated  gods, — spirit,  matter,  time,  and  space, — which  pro- 
bably formed  a  Divine  unity,  symbolically  represented  by  the 
serpent.     Of  these  the  first,  the  aboriginal  spirit,  was  called,  as 
we  have  seen,  'the  good  God,'  and  as  such  must  have  been 
regarded  as  the  God  above  all  other   gods.     For   sometimes 
'Elohim'  is  preceded  by  the  article,  and  then  'Ha  Elohim' 
evidently  means  the  God  of  gods  or  Lord  of  lords. — What  more 
natural  for  a  believer  in  more  than  one  uncreated  god,  than  to 
attribute  the  principal  part  in  the  creation  to  '  the  good  God,' 
that  is  to  the  God  the  Spirit  ?     And  this  is  what  he  does,  when 
he  writes,  that  although  in  the  beginning  'the  Gods'  created 
the  heaven  and  earth,  yet  that  '  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.'     The  other  Gods  co-operated  in  the 

1  This  work  makes  a  great  show  of  learning ;  but  what  can  be  thought  of  the 
author  as  a  guide  in  the  more  unbeaten  tracks  of  knowledge,  when,  in  regard  to  a 
well-known  matter,  he  talks  of  Origen  'as  the  successor  of  Clement  as  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  ?     Sec  vol.  i.,  p.  305. 

18 
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creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  so  did  they  in  the  creation  of 
man."  Now  in  this  passage  it  is  evidently  implied  that  the 
article  is  prefixed  to  Elohim  in  the  phrase  rendered,  "  the 
Spirit  of  God,"  or  as  the  author,  varying  the  expression,  has  it, 
*'  the  God,  the  Spirit,"  It  so  happens,  however,  that  Elohim  has 
no  article  all  through  this  chapter,  neither  has  the  word  spirit. 
For  it  is  not  Wrh^n  Hn,  the  spirit  of  God,  but  U'rh^  Pin, 
a  spii'it  of  Elohim,  a  divine  spirit,  influence,  wind,  or  breath,  as 
one  may  decide  on  explaining  the  expression. 

The  latest  author  who  has  attributed  importance  to  the  use 
of  the  article  with  El  and  Elohim,  apart  from  purely  gram- 
matical considerations,  is  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  who  in  Part  V. 
of  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  Crit.  Anal.  p.  234,  in  reference 
to  Gen.  xlvi.  3,  thus*  speaks:  "'I  am  (75^(1)  EL,'  as  in  xxxi. 
13,  comp.  XXXV.  1,  3,  7.  N.B.  As  Boehmer  notes,  p.  270, 
'  This  singular  form  with  the  article  [which  occurs  only  with 
this^  writer,  as  in  the  above  instances,]  denotes  the  only  true 
God ; '  and  so  no  doubt  does  the  plural  form  with  the  article, 
V.  22,  24,  vi.  9,  11,  xvii.  18,  xx.  6,  17,  xxii.  1,  3,  9,  xxvii.  28, 
xxxi.  11,  XXXV.  7,  xli.  25,  28,  32,  32,  xlii.  18,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  8, 
xlviii.  15,  15."  The  stress  laid  by  the  Bishop  on  this  use  of 
the  article,  as  denoting  the  true  God,  and  in  the  case  of  El  cha- 
racterising a  particular  writer,  will  be  found,  after  the  usage 
has  been  examined  at  large,  to  be  wholly  groundless. 

The  examination  of  this  usage  will  in  some  cases  be  extended 
to  the  entire  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  such 
parts  as  habitually  or  very  commonly  reject  the  article,  such  as 
the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  Proverbs.  In  some  cases  it  will 
suffice  to  examine  the  usage  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  in 
which,  as  indeed  in  all  the  earlier  books,  it  will  be  foimd 
uniform  with  what  is  observed  in  the  book  of  Genesis  in 
particular. 

A.  The  instances  in  which  Elohim  occurs  without  the  article 
will  be  found  throughout  to  be  : — 

1  Namely,  the  Jehovist. 
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1.  When  it  occurs  in  the  nominative  case,  with  no  special 
reason  for  prefixing  the  article. 

2.  When  it  is  in  the  accusative  case,  except  with  the  particle 
T)ii'     The  cause  of  this  exception  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

3.  When  it  occurs  with  prefixes  which  suppress  the  n,  in 
which  case  the  vocalisation  might  have  originally  been  such  as 
to  imply  the  article,  but  shortened  from  frequency  of  use  before 
the  vowels  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  text.  The  instances 
where  the  pointing  is  for  the  article  are  in  Exod.  xxii.  19  (20), 
"  He  that  sacrificeth,"  not  as  in  the  English  Version,  "  to  any 
Grod  save  unto  the  Lord  only,"  but  exactly,  "to  ihe  Gods, 
except  Jehovah  by  himself,"  where  the  article  denotes  the 
entire  class,  the  Gods  in  general ;  and  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8,  "  There  is 
none  like  thee  among  the  Elohim,"  the  class  in  general,  as  in 
the  preceding  case.  The  prefixed  preposition  t2)  which  is  seldom 
used  before  the  article,  is  used  with  Ha-Elohim  in  1  Chron.  v. 
22,  and  2  Chron.  xxv.  20.  The  use  of  Elohim  with  the  article 
in  the  later  books,  where  it  would  have  been  rejected  in  the 
earlier,  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  There  are  only  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  article  after  the  separate  prepositions,  which  cases 
will  also  be  noticed  by  and  by. 

4.  Cases  in  which  Elohim  is  the  governing  noun  in  sfai- 
consfr.,  the  governed  noun  being  a  proper  name  and  so  rejecting 
the  article  which  might  else  have  been  transferred  to  it  from 
Elohim,  or  else  having  a  suffix  which  supplies  the  place  of  an 
article,  or  another  genitive  after  it  similarly  circumstanced. 

5.  When  Elohim  is  the  genitive  after  an  indefinite  noun, 
and  so  has  properly  no  article.  Thus  Gen.  i.  2,  D"'ri75:{  H^^, 
a  divine  spirit,  as  already  noticed.  So  likewise.  Gen.  xli.  38, 
where  Pharaoh  says  of  Joseph,  "  Can  we  find  as  this,  a  man  in 
whom  is  a  divine  spirit,"  not  *' the  Spirit  of  God"  as  in  the 
EngHsh  Version.  In  Exod.  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31,  Bezaleel  is  said 
to  have  been  qualified  for  his  work  by  a  divine  spirit  similarly 
expressed.  In  Numb.  xxiv.  2,  a  spirit  of  God,  or  divine  influence, 
comes  upon  Balaam,  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  10  and  xi.  6  it  comes  upon 
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Saul,  and  in  1  Sam.  xix.  20,  23,  it  does  upon  the  messengers  of 
Saul,  and  then  upon   Saul  himself,   whereby  they  prophesy. 
Exactly  similar  is  the  expression  denoting  the  evil  influence 
that  came  upon  Saul,  as  described  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  15, 16,  23,  and 
xviii.  10,  while  in  the  last  reference  is  added  the  adjective  "  evil," 
"an  evil  spirit  of  Elohim,"  or  an  evil  influence  from  God, 
whereby  is  described  Saul's  madness.     In  xvi.  14  we  are  told, 
that  "  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,"  (where,  in 
translating,  the  article  may  be  prefixed  to  Spirit,  as  Jehovah  is  a 
proper  name),  and  that  "  an  evil  spirit  from  Jehovah  troubled 
him;"  and  this  in  xix.  9  is  called  an  evil  spirit  of  Jehovah, 
or  the  evil  spirit  by  way  of  reference,  if  the  article  be  supplied, 
as  it  may,  Jehovah  being  a  proper  name.     The  other  instances 
of  the  same  form  are  2  Chron.  xv.  1,  where  a  divine  spirit  or 
influence  comes  upon  Azariah   the   son  of  Oded,   and  Ezek. 
xi.  24,  where  a  spirit  takes  the  prophet  and  brings  him  in  the 
vision,  in  a  spirit  of  Elohim,  to  the  Captivity ;  that  is,  in  the 
same  vision  that  was  upon  him  in  the  previous  verses,  while  it 
was  not  till  he  was  brought  thither  that  the  vision,  that  is,  this 
same  vision  left  him.    It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  inattention 
to  exactness  in  representing  the  article  in  the  English  Version, 
which  supplies  it  to  spirit  of  Elohim  where  it  is  absent,  and  omits 
it  from  vision  where  it  exists.     Job  xxvii.  3  and  xxxiii.  4  are 
irrelevant,  as  the  poetical  character  of  the  writing  renders  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  article  precarious.     Gen.  i.  27,  v.  1, 
and  ix.  6,  have  D"'ri7i<  D7V5,  iiot  "  in  the  likeness,"  as  in  our 
Version,   but  indefinitely,  "  in  a  likeness  of  God,"  some  un- 
defined resemblance,  not  the  absolute  and  perfect  likeness.    Gen. 
XX.  11,  "  There  is  not  fear  of  God,  D''rl7X  H^'l^  in  this  place," 
that  is,  any  fear  of  Elohim,  not  to  say  the  true  religious  fear 
of  the  true  God.     Similarly  Nehemiah,  v.  15,  says  he  was  not 
chargeable  to  the  people  like  other  governors,  through  fear  of 
Elohim,  that  is,  through  a  religious  fear.     2  Sam.  xxiii.  3  is 
irrelevant,  in  consequence  of  the  poetical  character  of  David's 
last  words  in  which  the  expression  occurs.     So   also  is  Neh. 
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V.  9,  as  there  is  a  suffix  to  Elohim. — Gen.  xxxv.  5,  "There  was 
D''ri7X  nrin,  a  terror  of  Elohim,  upon  the  cities  that  were 
round  about  them,"  a  divinely  caused  terror,  or  else  a  very 
great  terror,  not  as  in  the  English,  "  the  terror  of  God."  Simi- 
larly in  2  Chron.  xx.  29,  "A  fear  of  Elohim,  D^h'^^?  IHS,  was 
upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands  when  they  heard  that 
Jehovah  fought  with  the  enemies  of  Israel," — Gen.  xxi.  17, 
xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  1  (2),  D^rlS?<  "^\hf^  and  ^^nSd,  an  angel,  and 
angels  of  Elohim,  not  the,  as  in  the  English ;  so  Jacob  says  in 
xxxii.  2  (3),  "  This  is  a  host  of  God."  On  the  contrary,  in  Exod. 
xiv.  19,  it  is  the  angel,  referring  to  xiii.  21. — Gen.  xxxiii.  10, 
D'riSx  *J5,  not  "  the  face  of  God,"  as  in  the  English  Version,  but 
"  as  though  I  had  seen  a  divine  face,"  a  face  as  of  a  God. — 
Exod.  viii.  15  (19),  xxxi.  18 ;  Deut.  ix.  10,  W^h^  ^5^^,  "  a 
finger  of  God,"  that  is  a  divine  finger  as  opposed  to  a  human 
finger.  In  the  former  place  the  magicians  may  have  meant 
some  God  indefinitely.  In  the  two  latter  it  means  the  true 
God,  but  the  appellative  use  of  Elohim  in  immediate  contrast 
with  Jehovah  is  worthy  of  notice.  Jehovah  delivered  the  two 
tables  of  stone  written  with  a  finger  of  Elohim. — Exod.  xxiii. 
13,  a  name  of  other  Elohim  is  not  to  be  heard  in  their  mouth. — 
Numb.  xxii.  22,  D''ri75<  t|^{,  indefinitely  God's  anger. — Deut. 
V.  23,  DN"!?^  7ip,  indefinitely.  In  v.  22  the  people  say,  "  If  we 
hear  the  voice  of  Jehovah  our  Elohim  any  more  we  shall  die," 
where,  Jehovah  being  a  proper  name,  the  article  may  be 
supplied.  But  then  they  add,  "  Who  of  aU  flesh  hath  heard  a 
voice  of  Kving  Elohim  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  we 
and  lived  ?"  "  Living  Elohim"  is  here  opposed  to  dumb  idols. 
We  may  compare  with  this  voice  of  Elohim  used  indefinitely 
the  7X  ^'^/b^<»,  divine  oracles,  of  Numb.  xxiv.  4,  16,  and  ^1*1 
DTI^l^,  a  divine  message,  in  Jud.  iii.  20,  and  1  Sam.  ix.  27. — 
An  instance  outside  the  Pentateuch,  worthy  of  note  on  its  own 
account,  is  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26.  In  the  English  Version  we  read, 
"  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God."  In 
the  Hebrew  it  is  D''rl7X  fllin  ^$p2.     This  passage  has  been 
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supposed  to  refer  to  the  Mosaic  code  of  tlie  Israelites,  as  if  the 
precept  to  which  it  relates  was  added  by  Joshua  to  this  book 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  mentioned  in  viii.  31,  and  xxiii.  6,  and 
in  2  Kings  xiv.  6,  and  Nehemiah  viii.  1.  The  title,  "  the  law 
of  Moses,"  without  the  word  "  book,"  occurs  in  Josh.  viii.  32, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  25,  and  Mai.  iv.  4 ;  and  the  expression,  "  Book 
of  the  law  of  Jehovah  by  Moses,"  in  2  Chron,  xxxiv.  14.  But 
apart  from  the  absence  of  any  definite  article,  the  expression, 
"  law  of  Elohim,"  instead  of  "  law  of  Moses,"  might  well  make 
us  doubt  that  this  book  or  code  was  here  intended,  however 
probable  it  might  be,  or  indeed  we  may  say  certain,  that  such  a 
code  existed.  It  was  not  until  the  later  times,  as  of  Nehemiah, 
that  this  was  called  "  the  law  of  Elohim,"  as  in  Neh.  viii.  8,  18, 
X.  29,  30.  Then  in  these  instances  the  expression  is  definite, 
DT'^^C'  n'lin,  the  law  of  Elohim,  not  as  it  is  in  this  passage 
of  Joshua.^  In  fact,  this  has  no  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses 
at  all,  and  the  LXX.  have  given  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  as 
in  Grrabe's  Edition  : — eh  ^l/3\iov,  vo/jLov  tov  Oeov,  "  in  a  book,  a 
law  of  God,"  or  divine  law.  The  Vatican  reading  indeed  is 
vofMcov.  But  the  plural  is  manifestly  incorrect,  and  if  "  book" 
governs  the  subjoined  words  as  genitives,  it  is  still  to  be 
rendered  indefinitely,  "  in  a  book  of  a  divine  law."  The  appo- 
sition, however,  is  the  most  natural  way  of  taking  the  words. 
There  seems  no  reason  therefore,  as  far  as  this  passage  is  con- 
cerned, indeed  no  reason  at  all,  to  suppose  that  the  "  book  of 
the  law,"  so  called,  as  distinguished  from  any  of  the  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  contained  anything  more  than  what  is  found  in  the 
Pentateuch.  On  the  other  hand  the  indefiniteness  of  this  ex- 
pression on  the  occatiion  under  consideration  destroys  the  force 
of  the  Layman's  argument,  "  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch," 
p.  303-4,  where  the  able  author  refers  this  to  the  book  in  which 

'  "  The  law  of  Jehos'ah"  occurs  in  Esod.  xiii.  9,  1  Chron.  xxii.  12,  2  Chron.  xii. 
1,  xvii.  9,  Ezra  vii.  10,  Neh.  ix.  3,  Ps.  xix.  7  (8),  Amos  ii.  4.  The  expression,  "  the  law 
of  God,"  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  31,  Is.  i.  10,  and  Hosca  iv.  6,  does  not  mean  the  law  of  Moses 
Bpecifically.  "  The  book  of  the  law,"  simply,  also  occui's  several  times,  but  it  is  always 
definite.  It  is  found  in  Josh,  i.,  as  in  the  closing  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
seems  to  denote  the  Pentateuch  only. 
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Moses  wrote  tlie  covenants  of  God  with  Israel, — Exod.  xxiv. 
4,  7,  xxxiv.  27,  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  24-6, — to  which  he  supposes 
Joshua  made  additions  from  time  to  time,  from  whence  the 
compiler  of  this  history,  as  well  as  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
derived  his  material. 

This  examination  of  the  instances  in  which  Elohim  wants  the 
article,  shows  that  while  in  the  cases  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, as  the  nominative  and  simple  accusative,  the  frequency 
of  use  led  to  the  habitual  omission  of  the  article,  and  gave  it  the 
quad  character  of  a  proper  name ;  on  other  occasions  the  article 
is  absent  either  from  grammatical  causes,  or  the  proper  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  word  in  each  particular  instance,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  common  appellative.  And  this  will  be  the  more  apparent 
when  the  instances  of  its  use  with  the  article  have  been  sub- 
jected to  examination. 

B.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  cases  in  which  Elohim  either 
itself  bears  the  article,  or  as  a  governing  noun  in  dat.  constr. 
transfers  its  article  to  the  genitive  following  it. 

1.  As  we  have  just  seen  that  Elohim,  when  genitive  after  an 
indefinite  noun,  wants  the  article,  so  on  the  other  hand,  when 
governed  by  a  definite  word,  it  takes  the  article  from  it  in- 
variably, as  in  the  case  of  any  other  appellative.  It  will  suifice 
to  examine  the  instances  of  this  in  the  Pentateuch  : — Gen.  vi. 
2,  4,  D'*rl7^?ri  ""i^j  "  the  sons  of  God,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
daughters  of  men.  The  article  in  the  second  instance  might  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  first,  but  in  the  first  case  it  denotes  the 
class,  according  to  a  well-known  usage. — Gen.  vi.  11,  Exod. 
xviii.  12,  D^ri75<ri  ^)^^  "before  the  face  of  Elohim,"  and 
Numb,  xxiii.  27,  with  *'^''y!lj  "before  the  eyes."  Plainly  in  both 
cases  it  takes  the  article  only  as  genitive. — Gen.  xxxi.  11,  Exod. 
xiv.  19,  D\i'75<n  '^xS^,  "  the  angel  of  Elohim,"  the  article  being 
in  both  cases  used  for  reference.  In  the  former  Jacob  refers  to 
the  command  of  Jehovah  in  v.  3,  communicated  no  doubt  by  an 
angel ;  in  the  latter  the  reference  is  to  xiii.  21,  and  is  explained 
in  the  succeeding  clause,  "  The  angel  of  God  that  went  before 
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the  camp."— Exod.  iii.  1,  iv.  27,  xviii.  5,  xxiv.  13,  D'hSxH  nn, 
the  well-known  mountain,  which  if  not  previously,  at  any  rate 
after  the  events  recorded  in  this  history,  came  to  be  so 
designated.— Exod.  iv.  20,  xvii.  9,  D^^1^^!{^  HtSJ^,  "the  rod  of 
Elohim,"  that  particular  rod,  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  use 
in  working  miracles,  the  reference  being  to  iv.  17,  "  Thou  shalt 
take  this  rod  in  thine  hand,"  the  rod  previously  tm*ned  into  a 
serpent,  v.  2. — Exod.  xvui.  16,  D'^li/Kn  ''Dri,  " the  decrees  of 
Elohim,"  not  some  particular  decrees,  but  the  divine  command- 
ments generally,  the  article  denoting  the  class ;  or  else  it  refers  to 
v.  15;  the  people  come  to  Moses  to  enquire  of  God,  and  he  tells 
them  the  decrees  of  God  given  in  reply. — Exod.  xix.  17,  HJ^'lp /, 
D**)!  7^{^l,  at  the  calling  of  Elohim,  or  to  the  meeting  with  Elohim, 
the  infinitive  used  substantively  and  governing  a  genitive  to  which 
it  transfers  its  article,  which  refers  to  the  appointed  meeting  with 
God  mentioned  in  v.  11. — Deut.  x.  17,  D^hSxH  ^rl7J<,  not  God 
of  the  gods,  but  the  God  of  Gods. — Deut.  xxxiii.  1,  tJ^"^^{ 
D"'^17^5^,  not  Moses  a  man  of  Ha-Elohim,  but  Moses  the  man 

v:   T  7  ' 

of  God,  specially  and  pre-eminently,  the  article  plainly  belong- 
ing to  man. 

2.  Akin  to  the  preceding  is  the  use  of  the  article  with  Elohim 
when  preceded  by  governing  particles.  This  usage  is  plainly  to 
be  reduced  to  the  case  of  regimen,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
particles  taking  the  pronominal  suffixes.  In  every  case  in 
which  Elohim  is  preceded  by  riX  it  bears  the  article,  except 
where  it  is  rendered  definite  by  a  suffix,  or  followed  by  some 
genitive  depending  on  it.  There  are  fourteen  instances  of 
Elohim  thus  bearing  the  article  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
exception  of  the  poetical  compositions  as  already  exempted  from 
this  examination.  There  is  no  instance  where  it  wants  the 
article  in  this  connexion,  unless  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15,  and  1  Sam. 
ix.  27  be  insisted  on.  In  the  former  we  have  D^fl^JjJ'nX,  i\i& 
Gods  which  your  fathers  served,  where  the  word  is  plural  in  sense, 
while  in  the  latter,  DTl^l^J  *l5*l"nj^,  there  is  a  word  interposed, 
and  the  article  which,  as  will  be  seen,  HX  commonly  gives  to 
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the  word  following  it,  in  being  transferred  to  the  genitive 
Elohim,  is  lost  through  the  indefiniteness  of  the  meaning  :  "  I 
will  cause  thee  to  hear  a  divine  message." 

Similarly  there  are  eighteen  instances  of  Elohim  having  the 
article  when  governed  by  the  preposition  7^^,  the  exceptions 
being  only  in  Deut.  xxxi.  18,  20,  where  as  above  in  Josh.  xxiv. 
14,  15,  Elohim  is  plural  in  sense,  "  other  gods."  Then  we  have 
an  instance  of  Ha-Elohim  preceded  by  ^^f2>  Exod.  xviii.  19 ; 
by  0^",  XX.  21  (18)  ;i  by  ly,  xxii.  8  ;2  and  by  DSJ,  Gen.  xli.  32, 
2  Chron.  x.  15,  xxiv.  16.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
no  instances  of  any  of  these  particles  preceding  Elohim  without 
the  article,  except  in  the  case  of  DV  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28  (29),  and 
1  Sam.  xiv.  45,  The  very  great  prevalence  of  this  usage, 
would,  apart  from  all  reference  to  particular  passages,  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  article  must  be  due  to  the  governing 
particles.  And  in  fact  the  grammarians  regard  them  as  having 
been  originally  nouns  governing  the  genitive  in  staL  constr., 
and  there  must  have  been  something  definite  in  their  original 
use  which  would  occasion  the  transfer  of  the  article  to  the  word 
governed  by  them.  In  some  of  these  instances  the  Elohim 
would  no  doubt  of  itself  have  been  definite,  and  the  import 
of  each  particular  passage  will  show  this.  It  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  article  in  cases  where  it  is  plainly  indefinite  according  to 
the  ordinary  usage,  that  shows  how  the  article  is  due  to  the 
governing  particle. 

As  regards  the  particle  HX,  and  its  kindred  forms  both  in 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects,  it  unquestionably  originally 
denoted  bein^,  existence,  essence ;  see  Fuerst,  Lexicon,  s.v.v., 

1  As  in  Gen.  ii.  11,  nnjH  DK^-'lK'Si?. 

'  That  the  article  is  due  to  the  preposition  here  and  in  the  previous  verse,  where  it 
is  ?K,  is  evident  from  the  foot  that  immediately  after  it  becomes  Elohim  without  the 
article.  This  shows  that  Elohim  does  not  mean  judges  here,  but  God.  They  were 
to  bring  the  matter  before  Elohim,  and  whomsoever  Elohim  should  condemn,  he 
should  pay  double.  So  also  in  xxi.  6.  If  the  article  was  before  Elohim  to  denote 
the  judges  it  should  have  been  retained  in  v.  8  (9),  when  Elohim  becomes  the  nominative 
to  the  verb.  Gesenius,  Beb.  lex..,  s.v.  Elohim,  refers  to  Deut.  xix.  17,  to  show  that 
Elohim  does  not  mean  judges  in  these  places  but  God,  Elohim  being  there  represented 
by  Jehovah,  and  a  different  word  used  forjudges. 
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r\)i^  and  n**}*},  and  Grarnett,  Philological  Essays,  p.  93-4.^  This 
nature  of  the  particle  as  a  substantive  accounts  not  only  for  its 
bearing  the  pronominal  suffixes,  but  also  for  its  existence  before 
a  nominative  case  when  the  verb  is  passive  or  neuter.  It  was  pro- 
bably used  to  sustain  any  relation  which  might  be  gathered  from 
the  connexion,  and  which  therefore  was  not  expressed  by  a  pre- 
position. Hence  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  preposition  itself ;  and  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  the  great  variety  of  significations  it  has 
when  so  used  can  be  explained.  It  needs  only  a  cursory  look 
through  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  see  that  as  a  general 
rule  it  gives  the  article  to  words  in  themselves  indefinite.  Thus 
we  may  notice  Gen.  ii.  7,  D'lJ^JH'nJ!^,  not  the  man,  but  a  man. 
In  the  same  phrase  in  i.  27,  the  article  might  denote  the  genus 
if  it  occurred  thus  in  the  first  instance.  But  the  previous  ex- 
pression of  God's  purpose,  "  Let  us  make  man,"  has  man 
without  the  generic  article,  and  this  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  other  creatures  also,  which  are  described  indefinitely,  such  as 
grass,  herb,  tree,  living  soul,  creeping  thing,  etc.  The  article 
therefore  to  man  in  the  second  place  of  its  occurrence  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  its  connexion  with  the  particle 
T\i^  in  Stat,  constr.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  great  whales  and 
the  beasts  which  are  construed  with  HK  and  the  article,  these 
should  also  probably  be  understood  indefinitely,  not  the  whales, 
the  beasts,  but  whales  and  beasts. — Gen.  vi.  17,  S^H^Il'nj^,  not 
the  deluge,  of  which  no  previous  mention  was  made,  but  "a 
deluge,  waters  upon  the  earth."  Waters  is  in  apposition, 
otherwise  the  article  would  have  passed  on  to  it. — Gen.  viii. 
7,  8,  n!li*n"nX,  i*lJ^n"il{S»,  not  the  raven  and  the  dove,  as  some 

1  In  the  Semitic  languages,  this  author  remarks,  "  the  present  of  the  verb  substan- 
tive is  often  denoted  by  an  abstract  noun  denoting  being,  combined  with  the  oblique 
cases  of  the  different  personal  pronouns.  The  Hebrew  word  is  K^.^  [ycsh)  ;  but  as 
there  might  be  some  question  as  to  the  real  nature  and  import  of  this  word,  we  prefer 
adducing  the  S3T.-iac  form  H^X  (ith),"  evidently  the  counterpart  of  the  Hebrew  n'lK 
and  nX,  "  the  plural  of  which  is  employed  in  statu  regiminis  along  with  the  pro- 
nominal suffixes  to  express  the  various  persons  of  the  verb  '  to  be,'  according  to  the 
following  paradigm : — ^ri"'X  ithai,  literally,  cxistentia)  mei  =  sum,"  etc. — "  Ithai  is 
unequivocally  a  noun  plural,  and  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  not  nominatives  in  ap- 
position or  concord  with  the  noun,  but  oblique  cases  sub  rcgimine." 
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would  say,  the  raven  and  dove  of  the  well-known  story,  but  d 
raven  and  a  dove. — Gen.  ix.  23,  nS/b^n'n^J,  not  tJie  gaiment, 
of  which  no  previous  mention  had  been  made,  but  a  gai-ment. 
Gut  of  the  book  of  Genesis  we  may  instance  2  Kings  xxi.  13, 
rinpitn'nj^,  not  the  dish,  but  a  dish,  and  a  passage  that  will  be 
again  referred  to,  Numb.  xiii.  33,  "We  saw,  D^^^S3^-^^^, 
giants,  the  sons  of  Anak  greater  than  the  giants."  These 
instances  will  sujSice  as  regards  other  words ;  and  if  we  compare 
with  these  the  cases  where  Ha-Elohim  occurs,  we  shall  see  that  the 
stress  laid  on  the  article  in  these  latter  cases  is  unwarrantable? 
Thus  in  Gen.  v.  22-4  Enoch  is  said  to  have  walked  with  God, 
^''n /^^HTIJ;^,  and  in  vi.  9  Noah  similarly.  Keil  remarks  on  this, 
that  "  the  article  in  D>n';){»{n  gives  prominence  to  the  personality 
of  Elohim,  and  shows  that  the  expression  cannot  refer  to  inter- 
course with  the  spiritual  world,"  as  if  the  remark  that  Elohim 
took  Enoch,  immediately  after  these  two  instances  of  Ha-Elohim, 
did  not  imply  as  much  personality.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
the  article  is  only  due  to  the  prefixed  ^|^^,  and  the  seeming  in- 
consistency of  saying  that  Enoch  walked  with  Ha-Elohim,  and 
was  not,  because  Elohim  took  him,  is  thus  explained.  Similarly 
in  connexion  with  the  preposition  ^i^,  when  we  are  told,  Exod. 
xix.  3,  that  Moses  went  up  to  Ha-Elohim  and  Jehovah  called 
to  him,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  article  gives  any  sig- 
nificance to  Elohim  as  identical  with  Jehovah;  it  is  merely 
owing  to  the  prepositions.  We  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  discussing  these  cases,  as  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived  will  be  found  of  much  moment  in  its  general  bearing  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  origin 
of  this  use  of  the  article,  now  shown  to  have  preceded  from  the 
particles  preceding,  has  not  been  adduced  by  other  writers  as 
accounting  for  what  else  seems  so  often  to  be  inexplicable,  and 
has  been  frequently  relied  on  as  evidence  of  a  significance  which 
had  no  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

3.  We  now  pass  to  cases  in  which  Elohim  being  in  stat. 
constr.y  and  governing  genitives  of  words  not  proper  names,  or 
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otherwise  definite  themselves,  transfers  to  them  its  article.  In 
all  such  cases  the  article  belongs  to  Elohim,  and  this  will  be 
found  properly  definite  in  its  use  on  these  occasions.  Thus  Gen. 
xxiv.  3,  7,  "  The  Elohim  of  heaven  and  the  Elohim  of  earth ; " 
XXXV.  2,  "  The  Elohim  of  strangeness,  or  the  strange  place,  that 
are  among  you,"  where  even  if  Elohim  was  not  definite  in  its 
sense  it  would  have  the  article  from  the  prefixed  HX ;  Exod. 
iii.  18,  V.  3,  vii.  16,  ix.  1,  13,  "The  Elohim  of  the  Hebrews ;" 
Numb.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  16,  "The  Elohim  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh  ;"  Deut.  vi.  14,  xiii.  7  (8),  xxix.  17  (18),  "  The  Elohim  of 
the  nations,"  in  the  last  of  which  we  have  f^^{  also  prefixed ; 
xxxi.  16,  "The  strange  Elohim  of  the  land."  In  all  these 
cases,  whether  the  word  denotes  the  true  God,  or  false  gods,  it 
is  alike  definite  in  sense,  and  out  of  regimen  wotdd  have  had 
the  article.  But  in  these  cases,  being  in  stat.  cmistr.,  it  has 
transferred  it  to  the  subjoined  genitive. 

4.  It  now  remains  to  examine  the  cases  of  Elohim  where  it  is 
not  in  any  kind  of  construction,  but  takes  the  article  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  according  to  circumstances.  These  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  classes  : — 

a.  ^Yhere  the  article  denotes  the  genus  or  class,  as  when  in 
Gen.  iii.  1  we  read  that  "  the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than  any 
beast  of  the  field."  This  is  a  common  use  of  the  article,  and  as 
regards  Elohim  it  occurs  occasionally.  Thus  we  read  in  Gen. 
xliv.  16,  "  The  Elohim  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy 
servants ; "  xlv.  8,  "It  was  not  you  that  sent  me  before  you,  but 
the  Elohim;"  Exod.  xvui.  11,  "Jehovah  is  greater  than  all  the 
Elohim;"  xix.  19,  "The  Elohim  answered  with  a  voice  ;"^ 
XX.  17  (20),  "  The  Elohim  is  come  to  prove  you  ; "  xxi.  13,  "  If  a 
man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  the  Elohim  deliver  him  into  his  hand ;" 
Jud.  vii.  14,  "The  Elohim  hath  delivered  Midian  into  his 
hand;"  Jud.  xiii.  9,  "  Manoah  intreated  Jehovah,  and  Ha- 
Elohim  heard  him;"   but  this  may  be  a  case  of  simple  re- 

'  But  this  may  be  a  case  of  reference  to  Elohim  mv.  17,  the  ai'ticle  prefixed  to 
■which  is  due  to  the  stat.  constr. 
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ference, — tlie  Elohim  just  before  spoken  of,  namely,  Jehovah, 
or  the  man  of  God, — a  divine  manifestation ;  1  Sam.  x.  7, 
"The  Elohim  is  with  thee;"  2  Sam.  ii.  27,  "As  the  Elohim 
liveth;"  2  Chron.  ii.  4  (5),  "Great  is  our  God  above  all  the 
Elohim,"  not  "all  gods,"  as  in  the  English  Version  without 
the  article.  In  all  these  instances,  except  two,  Elohim  is  used 
as  a  singular  noun,  notwithstanding  the  generic  sense,  as  in  the 
case  of  "  the  serpent"  already  noticed.  This  generic  use  does 
not  imply  a  plurality  of  gods,  but  it  generaKses  the  conception, 
making  it  somewhat  of  an  abstract,  just  as  we  would  say  "  the 
deity,"  and  the  expression  is  equivalent  to  our  Providence.  The 
important  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  this  usage  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  denoting  the  individual  or  personal  God,  as  some 
suppose,  but.  rather  the  abstract  and  impersonally  conceived 
power  of  God.  Hengstenberg  would  put  Gen.  xxxv.  7  in  this 
class,  especially  as  the  verb  to  which  Ha-Elohim  is  nominative 
is  plural  in  that  place.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  rather  a 
case  of  reference. 

h.  In  Jud.  xvi.  28  the  prefixed  article  is  the  sign  of  the 
vocative  case,  while  in  2  Kings  v.  7,  the  prefixed  aspirate  is  the 
sign  of  interrogation. 

c.  Cases  of  simple  reference  form  an  important  class.  In 
Gen.  XX.  3  we  are  told  that  Elohim  came  to  Abimelech  in  a 
dream,  DPIHS.  This  word  is  here  of  course  indefinite.  But  it 
would  be  exactly  the  same  if  the  preposition  3  were  prefixed  to 
the  definite  Di7nn  ;  and  accordingly  when  it  is  so  used  again  in 
V.  6,  though  the  same  dream  is  evidently  intended,  yet  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word  renders  the  reference  uncertain.  The 
English  translators  therefore  fell  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
a  difierent  dream,  and  rendered  "  in  a  dream,"  instead  of  "  in  the 
dream,"  in  ??.  6.  This  ambiguity,  however,  is  avoided  in  the 
original  by  prefixing  the  article  to  Elohim ;  the  Elohim  that 
had  been  speaking  to  him  spake  again  in  the  dream.^ 

*  Hence  the  fine  drawn  remark  of  Keil,  that  "  Abimelech  recognises  the  Lord, 
Adonai,  i.e.  God  (ver.  4)  ;  whereupon  the  historian  represents  DTl^Sn  (Elohim  with 
the  article),  the  personal  and  true  God,  as  speaking  to  him,"  is  all  imaginary. 
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Gen.  xxii.  1,  3, 9  will  also  be  explained  by  regarding  the  article 
as  indicating  reference.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  chapter 
stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  preceding,  which  left 
Abraham  at  Beersheba,  while  on  the  return  of  Abraham  from 
Moriah,  he  goes  again  to  Beersheba.     Then  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  the  last  verse  but  one  of  that  preceding  chapter  we  are 
told  that  Abraham  planted  a  grove,  and  there  called  on  the 
name  of  Jehovah  El-Olam ;  that  is,  the  name  by  which  he  there 
invoked  Jehovah  was  El-Olam,  as  is  expressed  by  the  LXX. 
by  using  deo<i  alcoviof;  as  an  indeclinable  :  eireKcCkia-aro  eKel  to 
ovofia  Kvplov,  6eo^  aloiivto<;.     Now  it  was  evidently  the  custom  to 
localise  the  worship  of  God  under  special  titles.    Thus  in  Salem, 
Jehovah  is  El-Elion,  at  Beer-Lahairoi,  he  is  El-Roi,  at  Beer- 
sheba, El-Olam,  at  Salem  in  Shechem,  El-Elohe-Israel,  where 
we  should  translate,  not  as  in  the  EngKsh,  that  Jacob  called  the 
altar  he  there  built  by  this  name,  but  that  he  there  invoked  to 
or  upon  the  altar,  i7"K'lp*'},  El-Elohe-Israel ;  and  similarly,  on 
his  return  to  Bethel,  in  ch.  xxxv.,  he  invoked  on  that  place  El- 
Bethel.^     Then,  besides  these  localised  designations,  he  is  often 
El-Shaddai,  and  at  Bethel,  in  ch.  xxviii.,  Jehovah  says  to  Jacob, 
"I  am  the  Elohim  of  Abraham,  and  the  Elohimof  Isaac"  where 
Elohim  is  definite,  but  does  not  give  the  article  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  as  these  are  proper  names.    Then,  when  reference  is  made 
to  this  in  xxxv.  7,  "  where  the  Elohim  appeared"  to  Jacob,  the 
verb  is  plural,  these  Elohim  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  being 
regarded  as  diverse,  not  in  person,  but  in  respect  of  local  mani- 
festation or  personal  relation.    So  also  when  Laban,  in  ch.  xxxi. 
adjures  Jacob  at  their  parting,  though  in  v.  49,  50  he  sj)eaks 

1  Fiierst,  Heb.  and  Chald.  Lexicon,  s.v.  ?X"n''3,  says  of  mount  Bethel,  that 
"  the  altar  there  erected  by  Jacob,  with  the  name  El-Bethel,  Gen.  xxxv.  7,  gave 
perhaps  to  this  height  with  its  sanctuary  the  name  7i<"n\3  D^i?X  1  Sam.  x.  3." 
This  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  case ;  a  compound  designation  of  this  kind,  having 
no  appellative  sense,  would  be  so  strictly  a  proper  name,  that  it  could  not  have  borne 
the  article  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Elohim.  Moreover  the  Elohim  is  not  in  stat. 
constr.  as  in  the  phrase  El-Elohe-Israel,  Gen.  xxxiii.  20.  The  only  admissible 
translation  is  that  of  the  LXX.,  and  of  the  English  Version,  "  to  God,  to  Bethel." 
The  preposition  ^j^  which  gives  the  article  to  Elohim,  extends  its  significance  of 
direction  to  Bethel  as  well. 
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of  Elohim  as  identical  with  Jehovah,  and  as  a  single  witness 
between  them,  yet  he  afterwards  prays  that  the  Elohim  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Elohim  of  Nahor,  the  Elohim  of  their  father  should 
judge  between  them,  using  a  plural  verb,  while  Jacob  in  pre- 
ference swears  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac.  Now,  though 
there  might  have  been  an  uncertainty  in  Laban's  mind  as  to 
the  singleness  of  Elohim,  yet  his  identifying  Jehovah  with 
Elohim  in  v.  49,  50  would  rather  indicate  that  the  plural 
verb  was  to  be  explained  by  this  plurality  of  manifestation, 
and  of  personal  or  local  relation,  as  in  the  previous  case,  than 
by  plurality  of  gods. 

Now  returning  to  ch.  xxii.,  we  perceive  that  the  article  pre- 
fixed to  Elohim  in  v.  1  refers  to  the  Elohim  of  the  grove 
Abraham  had  planted  in  Beersheba,  to  which  he  had  invoked 
Jehovah  by  the  title  El-Olam.  The  Elohim  which  manifested 
himself  there  tempts  Abraham  as  related  in  this  chapter.  And 
then,  though  Abraham  himself  speaks  only  of  Elohim  without 
the  article,  the  narrator  in  v.  3,  9,  speaking  of  the  place  to  which 
Abraham  had  been  commanded  to  go,  describes  it  as  the  place 
"  of  which  the  Elohim  told  him,"  the  same  Elohim  that  tempted 
him,  and  that  Abraham  had  invoked  on  his  grove  at  Beersheba. 
The  article  is  that  of  simple  reference. 

Gen.  xxvii.  28  is  another  instance  of  simple  reference.  In 
V.  27  Isaac  says  that  the  smell  of  Jacob  is  as  the  smell 
of  a  field  which  Jehovah  hath  blessed.  The  word  field  has 
no  article,  and  there  is  no  ground  therefore  for  Keil's  note, 
"the  field  which  Jehovah  blessed,  that  is,  the  garden  of 
Paradise."  Neither  is  there  any  for  the  distinction  which 
he  then  draws,  "  God  {Ha-Elohim,  the  personal  God,  not 
Jehovah,  the  covenant  God)."  Plainly  the  reference  of  Ha- 
Elohim  in  V.  28  is  to  the  Jehovah  of  v.  27.  Having  said  that 
Jacob's  smell  was  like  the  smell  of  a  field  blessed  by  Jehovah, 
he  then  prays  that  that  Elohim,  namely  Jehovah,  might  give  to 
Jacob  "  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fat  of  the  fields  of  the  earth, 
and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,"— the  very  blessing  of  the  field 
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whicli  was  ascribed  to  Jehovah  in  the  previous  verse.  The 
reference  in  xxxv.  7  to  xxviii.  1,  3  has  been  just  noticed  ;  Jacob 
returns  to  the  place  where  the  Elohim  had  been  manifested  to 
him.  We  may  compare  the  definite  yisp  in  v.  1,  where  God 
bids  Jacob  return  to  Bethel  and  build  an  altar  to  the  God  that 
appeared  to  him  when  he  fled  from  Esau.  The  next  instance, 
or  set  of  instances,  will  be  found  in  Gen.  xli.  25,  28,  32.  Heng- 
stenberg  in  this  case  supposes  that  the  Ha-Elohim  in  Joseph's 
mouth  is  the  substitute  for  Jehovah,  of  which  name  Pharaoh 
knew  nothing,  while  Pharaoh  only  uses  Elohim.  And  in  con- 
nexion with  this  he  refers  to  xlii.  18,  "  I  fear  God,  D'Tl^t^ri'nt^, 
not  Jehovah,  but  yet  a  personal  God."  But  in  this  latter  place 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  article,  as  it  is  due  to  the  stat. 
constr.  with  the  particle  Ht^  as  already  shown.  But,  in  fact,  the 
cause  of  the  article  in  ch.  xli.  is  very  difierent.  In  v.  16 
Joseph  says,  "It  is  not  in  me ;  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an 
answer  of  peace."  Here  he  does  not  use  the  article,  as  he 
should  according  to  Hengstenberg's  view,  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent. But  though  this  expression  would  to  one  familiar  with 
the  Hebrew  usage  sound  correct  and  consistent,  to  a  polytheist 
as  Pharaoh,  it  would  seem  to  say,  "  a  God  shall  give  an  answer 
of  peace."  The  writer  then  considers  not  how  the  words  would 
be  understood  by  his  Hebrew  readers,  or  might  have  been 
understood  by  Joseph  himself,  but  how  they  would  have  seemed 
to  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  To  him  the  ex- 
pression was  indefinite,  a  God,  and  it  would  have  been  very 
unmeaning  to  have  said  again,  referring  to  this,  that  a  God 
showeth  what  he  is  about  to  do, — what  a  God  is  about 
to  do,  he  showeth, — it  is  established  by  a  God,^  and  a  God 
will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.  To  a  person  understanding  v.  16 
to  speak  of  a  God,  the  subsequent  verses  woidd  require  the 
article,  the  God  who  was  there  spoken  of.  Else  it  might  seem 
as  if  the   same   God   was   possibly   not   intended.      Common 

^  The  article  before  Elohim  in  the  first  instance  in  v.  32,  is  due  to  the  stat.  constr. 
with  W^V,^,  and  that  Elohim  would  appear  indefinite  if  the  following  one  was  so. 
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sense  will  show  how  incorrect  this  manner  of  speaking  would 
seem.^ 

Then  there  are  the  cases  of  anticipative  reference,  in  which 
the  article  is  explained  by  something  that  follows.  This  is 
sometimes  done  by  a  genitive  to  which  the  article  is  transferred 
as  already  noticed,  sometimes  by  a  subjoined  adjective  with  the 
article,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  relative  with  the  verb  substan- 
tive, and  sometimes  by  a  relative  clause.  Thus  in  Gen.  xlviii.  15 
we  have  "  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  before  whom  my  fathers  did  walk, 
the  Elohim  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long."  Then  in  Deut. 
vii.  10,  "The  El,  the  faithful,"  or  who  is  faithful;  x.  17,  "The 
El,  the  great,"  or  who  is  great ;  1  Sam.  iv.  8,  "  The  Elohim, 
that  smote  the  Egyptians;"'^  1  Sam.  vi.  20,  "The  Elohim, 
the  holy,"  or  who  is  holy  ;  Ezra  i.  3,  "  The  Elohim  which  is 
in  Jerusalem;"  Neh.  viii.  6,  "The  Elohim,  the  great,"  or 
Avho  is  great ;  ix.  7,  "  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  who  didst  choose 
Abraham." 

d.  Another  class  is  that  in  which  the  article  marks  pre- 
eminence, and  is  distinctive,  or  even  exclusive.  Thus  in  Deut. 
iv.  35,  39,  vii.  9 ;  1  Kings  viii.  60,  xviii.  39 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
13;  Is.  xlv.  18,  we  have  "Jehovah,  he  is  the  Elohim."  And 
this  expression,  D''ri7j^n  X^H,  seems  to  have  become  a  formxda, 
as  we  find  it  used  with  the  pronoun  thou  in  2  Sam.  vii.  28, 
1  Chron.  xvii.  26,  Is.  xxxvii.  16.  Then  in  Josh,  xxii.  34, 
1  Kings  xviii.  21,  37,  1  Chron.  xxii.  1,  19,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  16, 
Dan.  ix.  3,  we  have  "  The  Lord,  the  Elohim,"  the  verb  sub- 
stantive being  in  some  cases  understood. 

This  use  of  the  article  in  the  sense  of  pre-eminence,  and 
marking  distinction  or  even  exclusiveness,  became  a  manner 
of  speaking  that  very  remarkably  distinguishes  some  of  the 
later  books  from  the  earlier.     We  have  seen  that  in  all  the 

1  On  the  other  hand  Pharaoh  afterwards  speaks  indefinitely,  according  to  his 
notions,  not  merely  in  v.  38,  speaking  of  Joseph,  in  whom  he  says  there  was  a  divine 
spirit,  "rt  spirit  of  Elohim,"  where  this  expression  would  perhaps  in  any  case  have 
wanted  the  article,  but  in  v.  39  also,  saying  to  Joseph,  "  Forasmuch  as  a  God  hath 
showed  thee  this,"  not  God  without  the  indefinite  article  as  in  the  English. 

2  Or  the  article  in  this  case  might  denote  the  genus  ;  but  the  other  seems  the  true 
nature  of  the  article  here. 

19     . 
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instances  hitherto  examined  a  good  and  sufficient  account  can 
be  given  of  the  use  of  the  article  Avith  Elohim,  as  if  it  were  any- 
common  appellative,  while  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other  earlier 
historical  Looks,  Elohim,  except  in  the  oblique  cases,  is  ordi- 
narily without  an  article,  the  frequency  of  its  use  having  given 
it  this  quasi  character  of  a  proper  name.  In  the  later  books, 
namely  Chronicles,  Ezra,  IN^ehemiah,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  and  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  in  Ecclesiastes  also,  the  case  is  quite 
opposite.  In  these  books  Ha-Elohim,  not  Elohim,  is  generally 
used  as  a  nominative,  and  sometimes  in  other  cases  where  the 
article  would  be  absent  in  the  earlier,  while  in  the  genitive  it  is 
frequently  used  in  Chronicles  without  the  article.  In  Chronicles 
there  are  twenty  instances,  in  Ezra  one,  in  Nehemiah  three,  in 
Ecclesiastes  eighteen,  in  Jonah  five,  and  in  Daniel  two  instances 
of  Ha-Elohim  thus  used  as  a  nominative  where  there  seems  no 
particular  reason  for  prefixing  the  article,  and  vrhere  simply 
Elohim  would  have  stood  in  the  earlier  books. ^  This  usage 
seems  to  have  arisen  at  the  later  period  from  an  endeavour  to 
counteract  idolatrous  tendencies  at  first,  and  afterwards  a  return 
to  idolatr3^  With  this  view  Grod  came  to  be  habitually  spoken 
of  as  the  Elohim,  as  such  distinctively  and  exclusively.  So 
remarkable  a  difference  in  usage  between  these  later  and  the 
earlier  books  marks  a  very  decided  difierence  in  the  age  of  their 
authorship,  and  is  entirely  adverse  to  the  sujjposition  of  the 
supposed  earlier  books  having  been  originally  comjDosed  at  the 
time  of  Ezra.  Even  if  a  considerable  modification  in  dialect,  or 
otherwise,  took  place  in  these  earlier  books  at  the  later  period, 
they  must  still  have  presented  this  difference  in  their  earlier 
state,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  marked  to  have  caused  it  to  be 
retained  in  the  more  modern  recension. 

>  The  places  referred  to  are  1  Chron.  v.  22,  xiv.  11,  14,  16,  xyii.  2,  21,  xxi.  15, 
XXV.  5,  5,  xxviii.  3  ;  2  Cliron.  xiii.  12,  15,  xviii.  5,  xix.  3,  xxiv.  20,  xxv.  8,  20,  xxvi.  7, 
xxix.  36,  xxxii.  31 ;  Ezra  i.  5;  Xeh.  iv.  9,  v.  13,  xii.  43;  Eccl.  iii.  11,  14,  14,  15, 
17,  18,  V.  1,  5,  17,  18,  19,  vi.  2,  2,  vii.  14,  29,  viii.  15,  ix.  7,  xi.  9;  Jonah  i.  6 
(perhaps  a  case  of  reference  to  "  thy  God"  immediately  preceding),  iii.  9,  10,  10,  iv.  7  ; 
Dan.  i.  9,  1".  In  some  of  these  books  the  instances  are  few,  yet  they  are  all  for 
which  the  subject  matter  afforded  occasion. 
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The  reader  who  has  been  at  the  pains  to  go  through  this  pro- 
tracted and  perhaps  tedious  discussion,  will  it  is  hoped  excuse  it 
for  the  importance  of  the  results.  These  are, — the  dispelling  of 
the  supposition  that  any  essential  difference  existed,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  hooks,  between  Elohim  with  and  without  the  article, 
any  difference  at  all,  but  such  as  the  exigences  of  each  occasion 
in  respect  of  sense  or  grammar  would  have  made  in  the  case  of 
any  common  appellative, — the  illustration  of  the  use  of  the 
article  with  particles  and  prepositions,  elucidating  many  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  explaining  many  seeming  causes  of  perplexity, — 
the  light  thrown  generally  on  the  passages  referred  to, — and  the 
establishment  of  an  important  characteristic  difference  as  regards 
the  usage  in  the  case  of  Elohim  with  or  without  the  article, 
between  the  earlier  and  later  books  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  being,  as  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  a  work 
of  the  later  period. 

III.— THE  IXTHODIJCTIOX  of  the  K\ME  JEHOVAH. 

The  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  book  of  Genesis  must 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  what  is  said  in  the  book  of 
Exodus  respecting  the  previous  knowledge  of  that  name,  or 
of  its  true  significance.  On  the  supposition  that  Exodus  vi.  3 
indicates  the  introduction  of  tlie  name  Jehovah,  as  virtually  a 
new  name  not  before  in  general  use  amongst  the  Israelites  or 
their  fathers,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  parts  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  in  which  this  name  has  been  employed  as  if  in 
previous  use,  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  writer  of  that 
text  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  that  therefore  only  certain  parts 
purely  Elohistic  were  written  by  him,  and  that  he  purposely 
abstained  from  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  until  he  came  to 
the  period  at  which  he  announced  its  actual  introduction.  That 
a  new  name  of  God  should  have  been  introduced  at  the  time 
of  Samuel,  to  whom  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  amongst  others,  assigns 
its  introduction,  or  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the  Exodus,  is 
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wholly  without  evidence  ;  and  Samuel  himself  would  never  have 
been  fixed  on,  except  for  the  sake  of  fathering  its  introduction  on 
some  notable  personage,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  due 
to  Moses  himself.  But  if  Samuel,  or  any  one  at  so  late  a  period, 
had  thus  introduced  a  new  name  of  God,  and  represented  its 
introduction  to  have  been  made  through  Moses  and  recorded  in 
a  writinsr  of  the  time  of  Moses,  he  must  have  been  infatuated  to 
have  imagined  that  he  could  persuade  an  entire  people,  priests 
and  laymen,  that  they  had  not  only  the  record  of  this  event  for 
several  ages  in  their  sacred  books,  but  also  the  name  itself  in 
general  use  in  their  public  and  private  devotions,  if  not  in  their 
common  conversation,  lie  must  either  have  persviaded  himself 
that  he  could  create  this  belief,  which  is  quite  incredible,  or  he 
must  have  acted  solely  with  a  view  to  posterity.  Now  whatever 
motive  Samuel  in  particular  might  be  thought  to  have  had  for 
introducing  a  name,  which  might  bring  God  into  a  closer  and 
more  personal  relation  to  the  people  in  their  apprehension,  at 
the  time  when  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  theocracy 
might  have  been  thought  likely  to  weaken  the  present  sense 
of  God  in  their  minds,  he  could  have  had  no  probable  motive 
to  do  this  merely  for  posterity,  much  less  to  resort  to  fraud  and 
falsehood  for  the  sake  of  producing  such  a  future  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  true  interpretation  of 
Exod,  vi.  3  is  that  which  makes  it  indicate  the  introduction 
of  this  as  an  entirely  new  name,  nothing  would  have  been  more 
natural  than  that  such  a  name  should  have  been  adopted  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  The  Israelites  were  then  about  to  assume 
a  separate  and  independent  national  existence,  in  which  state 
they  were  to  stand  in  a  special  relation  to  God  as  his  people, 
and  he  to  them  as  in  his  own  person  their  king  as  well  as  their 
God.  This  might  well  have  occasioned  the  adoption  of  a  new 
name  to  designate  the  new  relation,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
■were  entering  into  a  state  of  the  strictest  seclusion  in  regard  to 
religion,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  that,  on  a  state 
of  social  separation  from  the  surrounding  nations.     This  would 
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render  still  more  likely  the  introduction  of  a  new  name  of  God, 
to  supersede  in  more  general  use  any  personal  name  that  had 
been  previously  employed,  which  their  fathers  might  have  had 
in  common  with  the  other  Shemitic  nations,  and  which  may 
amongst  the  latter  have  been  employed  with  reference  to  the 
objects  of  their  idolatrous  worship.  Such  may  have  been  the 
name  El-Shaddai,^  which  is  specially  mentioned  in  contrast  with 
Jehovah  in  Exod.  \i.  3.  Now  if  this  were  done  by  Moses, 
nothing  would  have  been  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  use  of  this  name  by  freely  em- 
ploying it  in  the  course  of  his  history,  at  any  rate  when  he 
speaks  in  his  own  person.  Perhaps  he  might  even  have 
thought  it  of  less  moment  to  observe  dramatic  propriety  by 
excluding  the  name  from  the  mouth  of  the  interlocutors  in  his 
narrative,  as  he  has  done  with  regard  to  all  not  of  the  chosen 
race,  except  where  a  special  reason  for  the  contrary  can  be 
discerned,  than  to  familiarise  the  people  with  its  use  by  oc- 
casionally, or  even  frequently,  making  some  of  his  speakers 
employ  it.  In  sueh  a  proleptic  use  it  would  stand  only  as  the 
new  substitute  for  the  proper  name  actually  used  by  those  of 
earlier  days,  all  danger  of  mistake  being  avoided  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people  themselves,  and  the  writer's  own  intimation 
in  Exod.  vi.  3  of  the  recent  introduction  of  the  name.  Had  he 
thrown  back  its  pretended  introduction  to  an  earlier  period,  as  is 
imputed  to  Samuel,  or  some  other  later  writer  to  whom  some 
attribute  the  authorship,  then,    indeed,   this  would  be   liable 

'  Shaddai,  -which  aftenrards  appears  by  itself  as  a  proper  name,  is  used  in  Exod. 
vi.  3,  and  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  an  addition  qualifpng  and  rendering  specific  the 
generic  El,  as  in  the  case  of  El-Elion  and  El-Olam.  In  signification  it  is  similar  to 
the  appellative  ^jHS,  Lord,  and  to  the  name  Baal,  which  is  identified  with  the 
idolatry  of  the  Canaanites  and  other  eastern  nations,  to  the  allurements  of  ■which  the 
Israelites  were  about  soon  to  be  exposed.  Shaddai  is  also  related  to  the  word  D^'lE', 
which  stands  for  false  gods  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17  and  Ps.  cvi.  37,  being  in  both  places 
used  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  which  in  its 
Syriac  form  denotes  demons.  It  is  possible  that  this  name,  as  one  in  general  use, 
may  have  been  felt  less  suited  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  may 
have  been  thought  desirable  to  introduce  a  name  expressive  of  a  different  attribute  of 
God,  which  might  in  great  measure  take  the  place  of  the  other.  The  word  Seid,  or 
Lord,  is  the  modem  Arabic  representative  of  Shaddai,  as  in  Seid  Issa,  the  Lord 
Jesus. 
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to  the  objections  already  made  against  the  supposition  that 
it  was  done  by  such  later  writer.  But  as  Moses  is  repre- 
sented as  openly  announcing  the  introduction  of  the  name 
through  himself,  the  proleptic  use,  even  in  the  mouth  of  the 
speakers  who  are  rej) resented  as  using  it,  is  less  objectionable  than 
it  otherwise  would  be ;  and  such  a  proleptic  use  must,  at  any  rate, 
be  admitted  in  Gen.  iv.  1,  26,  whoever  was  the  author  of  that 
chapter.^  For  the  writer  of  it,  the  same  who  described  the 
Confusion  of  Tongues,  and  who  certainly  knew  the  prevalence 
of  other  and  equally  original  dialects  of  the  Shemitic  language, 
and  was  aware  that  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  or  a  closely  allied 
dialect,  was  the  language  of  Canaan,  could  scarcely  have  im- 
agined the  existence  of  Jehovah  totidem  Uteris  in  the  primitive 
language  of  mankind. 

But  whatever  difficulty  may  be  thought  to  attend  the  sup- 
position of  this  proleptic  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  throughout 
the  book  of  Genesis,  that,  as  well  as  any  argument  against  the 
unity  of  its  authorship  drawn  from  the  use  of  this  name  viewed 
in  connexion  with  Exod.  vi.  3,  depends  entirely  on  the  correct- 
ness of  the  interpretation  by  which  that  verse  is  made  to  indicate 
the  first  introduction  of  Jehovah  as  the  proper  name  of  God. 
But,  however  the  words  considered  by  themselves  may  seem 
to  admit  of  this  interpretation,  there  are  certain  verbal  peculi- 
arities in  them  which  throw  some  doubt  on  its  correctness,  and 
suggest  another  view  of  the  meaning  much  more  suitable  to  the 
words  of  God  which  follow  in  immediate  connexion  with  them. 
To  translate  as  in  the  English  Version,  "  by  the  name  of  Al- 
mighty God,"  it  is  necessary  to  supply  in  the  first  clause  an 
ellipsis  of  the  word  name  from  the  second.  The  more  natural 
place  for  the  ellipsis  would  be  in  the  second  clause,  where  its 
supply  from  the  first  would  be  a  matter  of  course.  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  verb  of  the  first  clause  to  render  this 


'  The  meaning  of  the  latter  of  these  verses  has  hecn  already  discussed,  in  remark- 
ing on  the  import  of  the  fourth  chapter,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  state  over  again  here  what  was  then  suid. 
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ellipsis  by  anticipation  more  natural.  The  words,  "  I  appeared," 
rather  throw  the  reader  off  the  scent  of  the  word  supposed  to  be 
understood,  which  would  be  more  readily  suggested  if  the  com- 
mencing words  were,  as  in  the  second  clause,  "  I  was  known." 
To  appear  by  a  name  is  a  harsh  expression,  and  the  more  natural 
meaning  of  "I  appeared  by  (or  in)  El-Shaddai,"  would  be  "  in 
this  character,"  namely,  as  God  Almighty,  in  the  character  of  a 
mighty  Lord.  Then,  in  the  second  clause,  where  the  word 
"name"  is  introduced,  and  the  verb  is  changed  to  "I  was  not 
known,"  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  omission  of  the  pre- 
position before  the  word  "name"  is  designed  to  avoid  the  inter- 
pretation in  question.  The  construction,  "and  my  name  Je- 
hovah, I  was  not  known  to  them,"  is  the  regular  form  for  a 
very  different  meaning.  A  word  put  absolutely,  and  followed 
by  a  verb  with  which  it  is  not  grammatically  connected,  is 
properly  to  be  translated  as  in  the  sentence,  "  As  Jo?'  this 
Moses,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him."  The  meaning 
would  thus  be,  "  as  for,"  or  as  regards,  "my  name  Jehovah,  I," 
not  it,  "  was  not  known  to  them."  And  then,  as  the  first  clause 
suggests,  not  the  name,  but  the  character  of  El  Shaddai,  so  here 
it  may  be,  not  by  the  name,  but  as  regards  the  character  which 
the  name  denotes,  that  God  was  not  known  to  the  Patriarchs.^ 
In  what  sense  it  was  that  God  was  thus  not  known  in  respect 
to  the  import  of  the  name  Jehovah,,  the  sequel  proceeds  to 
explain.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  n*in\  apart  from  the 
modern  vocalisation,  which  is  only  adopted  from  Adonai,  which 

'  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  as  most  recently  by  Dr.  Kay,  Crisis  Hupfeldiana, 
p.  18,  that  the  verb  being  in  the  Niphal  conjugation,  'FlV'^^^,  ^^^  primitive 
reflexive  force  of  that  conjugation  would  give  the  meaning  that  God  had  not  made 
himself  known  to  the  Patriarchs  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  understood  that  God  had  not  fully  revealed  himself  in  the  character  of  Jehovah. 
But  this  is  not  the  reflexive  meaning  of  Kiphal,  but  the  causative  import  of  Hiphil 
and  Hophal.  The  reflexive  meaning  of  Niphal  M'ould  be,  "  I  was  not  known  to 
myself."  This  meaning,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  more  usual  though 
later  passive  sense  must  be  adopted,  "  I  was  not  known."  Eanke,  Untersuchutiyen 
ueber  den  Pent.,  ii.  p.  17,  notices  the  peculiarity  of  construction  as  intended  to 
obviate  a  misunderstanding.  If  it  had  been,  "  My  name,  Jehovah,  was  not  known 
to  them,"  the  sense  might  have  been  doubtful.  To  hinder  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  it  was  the  name  itself,  and  not  its  import,  that  was  unknown,  the  construction 
is,  "  My  name,  Jehovah,  I  was  not  known  to  them." 
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was  substituted  for  it  in  later  times  by  the  Jews,  who  had  a 
superstitious  objection  to  pronounce  the  Tetragrammaton,  is  only 
the  third  person  future  of  the  verb  of  existence,  the  first  person 
heing  adopted  in  the  n^TTK,  I  am,  of  Exod.  iii. ;  only  that  in  the 
proper  name,  the  form  of  the  verb  H^n,  instead  of  n^H,  is 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  easier  pronunciation,  the  other  form 
T\'^r\\,  "yihyeh,"  being  too  difficult  for  a  word  in  very  frequent 
use.  This  present-future  of  the  verb  substantive  denotes  con- 
tinuousness,  and  when  not  limited  would  signify  continuousness 
in  every  respect,  and  so  would  imply  the  unchangeab'leness 
of  God's  purposes,  and  the  certain  fulfilling  of  his  promises.  As 
long  as  God's  promises  were  unfulfilled,  there  was  no  experience 
of  the  continuousness  of  his  purpose,  and  the  unchangeableness 
of  his  character.  The  Patriarchs  had  only  the  promises  un- 
fulfilled ;  in  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of  them,  "  they  received  not 
the  promises."  God  is  now  about  to  fulfil  the  great  promise  to 
give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  their  seed,  and  so  he  announces 
himself  to  Moses  in  the  words,  "  I  am  Jehovah,"  and  tells  him, 
that  while  the  Patriarchs  had  manifestation  of  God  in  his 
character  as  El-Shaddai,  they  had  not  experience  of  him  as 
regards  this  name,  which  implied  the  continuousness  and  un- 
changeableness of  his  gracious  purposes  towards  them.  He  had 
indeed,  he  says,  established  his  covenant  with  them,  to  give 
tliiem  the  land  wherein  they  were  strangers  ;  he  has  now  heard 
the  groans  of  their  descendants,  and  remembers  his  covenant. 
He  therefore  bids  Moses  tell  them  emphatically,  "  I  am  Je- 
hovah," promises  to  deliver  them,  to  take  them  to  be  his  people, 
while  he  will  be  their  God,  whereby,  he  says,  "  Ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  Jehovah"  (not  as  in  the  English  Yersion,  that  I  Jehovah 
am)  "  your  God  that  bringeth  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of 
the  Egyptians  ;  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  land  concerning 
which  I  did  swear  to  give  it,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  an  heritage.  I  am  Je- 
hovah." This  emphatic  repetition  of  the  phrase,  "  I  am  Jehovah," 
and  the  assertion  that  the  Children  of  Israel  should  now  come 
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to  know  this  by  their  deliverance,  plainly  shows  that  it  was  not 
only  as  a  mere  name,  as  merely  a  vocal  sound,  that  they  should 
now  become  acquainted  with  Jehovah,  and  that  it  was  in  respect 
to  the  import  of  the  name  and  the  character  implied  in  it,  and 
not  merely  to  the  name  itself,  that  Grod  was  not  known  to  the  Pa- 
triarchs. Hence  when  Moses  was  first  commissioned  to  go  to  the 
Children  of  Israel,  and  when  he  asked  what  he  should  tell  them 
was  the  name  of  Him  by  whom  he  was  sent,  attention  is  drawn 
away  from  the  name  as  a  mere  name,  to  be  fixed  on  its  import, 
by  the  change  in  God's  reply  from  the  usual  form  in  the  third 
person,  m^^  to  the  first  person,  H.'^HX.  The  usual  form,  as 
commonly  in  the  case  of  a  familiar  name,  or  one  becoming 
familiar  by  frequent  use,  would  be  heard  without  recalling  its 
import ;  the  change  of  person  forces  this  on  the  attention  of  the 
people  :  "  I  am," — I  that  am  and  ever  will  be, — "  hath  sent  me 
unto  you."  And  this  import  of  the  name  thus  made  known, 
and  proved  by  the  evidences  of  God's  unchangeableness  then 
afforded,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  records  to  be  con- 
stantly urged  on  the  minds  of  the  covenant  people  :  "I,  Jehovah, 
change  not,  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed,"  Mai. 
iii.  6.  Not  only  therefore  in  the  mere  verbal  construction 
of  Exod.  vi.  3,  but  in  the  import  of  the  entire  passage,  there  is 
strong  ground  for  concluding  that  something  else  than  the 
simple  introduction  of  a  new  name  was  intended.  And  if  this 
be  the  case,  all  that  is  built  on  that  interpretation  falls  to 
ground. 

At  any  rate  it  is  quite  plain  that  henceforward  this  name 
Jehovah,  whether  now  for  the  first  time  introduced,  or  revived 
after  having  fallen  into  disuse,  or  only  now  invested  Avith  new  and 
special  significance,  was  to  be  the  great  name  of  God  amongst 
the  Children  of  Israel.  And  if  from  this  point  of  view  we  now 
look  back  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  a  constant 
efibrt  to  identify  Jehovah  with  every  title  and  designation  by 
which  God  had  previously  been  worshipped,  to  make  it  absorb 
into  itself  all  other  names,  and  take  up  every  form  of  worship 
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that  had  before  been  offered  to  God  under  whatsoever  designation. 
Thus  in  Gen.  ii.  4  the  Elohim  of  creation  is  Jehovah  Elohim 
that  made  heaven  and  earth  ;  in  iv.-ix.  Jehovah  is  the  Elohim 
of  the  first  parents  of  mankind  and  of  their  descendants  to  the 
time  of  Noah  and  the  flood.  After  that  the  first  sacrifice  is  offered 
to  Jehovah,  and  he  is  Jehovah  the  Elohim  of  Shem  from  whom 
the  chosen  race  was  to  descend.  It  is  Jehovah  that  calls  Abra- 
ham, and  to  whom  the  Patriarch  offers  his  first  localised  worship 
at  the  several  places  of  his  sojourn  on  coming  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  xii.  xiii.  He  is  Jehovah  El-Elion,  the  God  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  xiv.  He  is  Adonai,  or  Lord,  when  addressed  by 
Abraham,  xv.  xviii.  In  xvi.  he  is  the  El  who  hears  Hagar's 
affliction,  by  reason  of  which  her  son  is  to  be  called  Ishmael,  and 
the  localised  El-roi  of  the  fountain  Lahairoi,  at  which  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  appeared  to  her.  Then  in  xvii.  Jehovah  announces 
himself  as  El-Shaddai,  the  name  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid 
in  Exod.  vi.  It  is  Jehovah  that  Abraham  invokes  at  the 
grove  he  has  planted  at  Beersheba  under  the  name  of  El-Olam 
in  xxi.  33.  In  xxiv.  he  is  the  Elohim  of  heaven,  and  the  Elohim 
of  the  earth.  In  xxvi.  Jehovah  appears  to  Isaac  as  before  to 
Abraham,  and  renews  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Again, 
when  Jacob  is .  on  his  way  to  Mesopotamia,  Jehovah  appears  to 
him  at  Bethel  as  the  Elohim  of  his  fathers,  and  Jacob  vows  that 
if  God  brings  him  back  in  safety  to  his  father's  house,  and  Je- 
hovah will  be  his  Elohim  also,  that  shall  be  the  house  of  God, 
ch.  xxviii.  In  xxxi.  it  is  Jehovah  bids  Jacob  return,  and  to 
whom  he  appeals  to  watch  between  himself  and  Laban ;  while  in 
xxxii.  he  prays  to  him  as  the  God  of  his  fathers  who  had  bid 
him  return  ;  again,  by  reference  at  least,  he  is  the  God  who 
bids  him  go  to  Bethel  and  make  there  an  altar  to  the  God  that 
appeared  to  him  when  he  fled,  who  was  Jehovah,  and  hence  in 
fulfilment  of  his  vow,  it  is  Jehovah  that  is  the  El-Bethel,  to 
whom  he  builds  the  altar  at  Bethel,  because  God  there  appeared 
to  him,  that  God  having  been  Jehovah  (comp.  xxviii.  xxxv.) 
Lastly,  it  is  Jehovah  for  whose  salvation  Jacob  has  waited,  when 
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at  the  last  lie  takes  leave  of  his  sons,  xlix.  18,  having  previously 
by  reference,  if  not  by  name,  implied  the  care  of  Jehovah  for 
him  and  his  fathers,  as  in  xlviii.  15,  16.  And  this  identification 
of  Jehovah  with  other  names  and  manifestations  of  God  is  much 
more  explicit  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book  than  in  the  later, 
as  if  the  author  had  sufficiently  effected  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing it,  and  felt  himself  afterwards  more  free  to  use  the  names 
that  ofiered  themselves,  with  less  regard  to  this  particular  end. 
And  if  these  identifications  are  mainly  confined,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  partitionists,  to  passages  of  Jehovistic  author- 
ship, that  is  only  because  their  assumption,  that  the  writer  of 
the  so-called  Elohistic  narrative  knew  nothing  of  Jehovah,  ne- 
cessarily, and  as  a  consequence,  excludes  from  the  part  assigned 
to  that  writer  all  passages  where  Jehovah  is  mentioned.  Still 
against  these  critics  stands  the  famous  seventeenth  chapter, 
which  has  been  relied  on  as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the 
theory,^  but  which  cannot  be  made  to  serve  this  purpose  but 
by  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  an  interpolation  or  alteration  in 
V.  1,  by  which  the  name  Jehovah  is  said  to  appear  in  that  place. 
But  to  assume  that  this  is  the  case  in  order  to  make  this  pas- 
sage Elohistic,  in  spite  not  only  of  the  existing  Hebrew  text, 
but  of  the  LXX.,  who  so  often  difier  from  the  Hebrew  else- 
where, and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  has  Jehovah 
also,  and  then  to  argue  from  the  characteristics  of  this  passage 
thus  made  exclusively  Elohistic,  in  proof  of  the  Elohistic 
origin  of  other  passages,  is  most  unwarrantable.  Yet  the 
critics  who  thus  distrust  even  the  Hebrew  text,  when  it  is  op- 
posed to  their  theory,  rely  on  its  correctness  when  it  is  in  their 
favour,  in  passages  where  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  throw  dis- 
credit on  it,  as  already  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Elohistic  part 
of  the  history  of  the  deluge. 

1  As  by  Kuenen,  p.  30. 
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Jehovah  not  a  Phcenician  God. 


This  is  the  place  to  notice  a  theory  which  has  found  some 
advocates,  that  Jehovah  was  a  name  in  use  amongst  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  designated  the  deity  known  also  as  the  Sun  Grod, 
Adonis,  and  Dionysus,  After  the  very  complete  view  of  the 
objections  to  this  supposition,  given  in  the  article  Jehovah  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  it  here.  But  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
has,  notwithstanding,  brought  it  forward  again  in  the  last 
volume  of  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  affirming  the  notion 
with  much  confidence  ;  and  he  not  only  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  proofs  on  which  he  relies,  but  also  in  an 
appendix  presents  an  abridged  translation  of  a  chapter  from 
Movers'  Phonizier,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  not  the 
Hebrew  Jehovah,  but  a  kindred  form,  n'HT*,  written  with  H 
instead  of  H,  was  employed  by  the  Phoenicians  to  denote  the 
Sun  God,  Adonis,  and  Dionysus,  as  the  source  and  giver  of  life. 
As  usual,  the  Bishop  goes  beyond  those  whom  he  makes  his 
authorities.  In  this  case  he  not  only  leans  to  the  notion  that 
it  was  the  Hebrew  form,  Jehovah,  the  Phoenicians  had,  but, 
whereas  Movers  only  supposes  that  the  two  names  existed  col- 
laterally, the  Bishop  maintains  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  the 
name  from  the  Phoenicians  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine. 
It  seems  therefore  desirable  to  review  the  grounds  of  this  sup- 
position, and  see  how  far  they  bear  out  the  conclusions  built 
on  them  with  such  unhesitating  confidence. 

If  the  Patriarchs  were  acquainted  with  the  name  Jehovah, 
and  had  it  in  use,  it  is  clear  that  the  name  must  have  been  one  of 
ancient  Shemitic  origin,  and  was  probably  brought  by  Abraham 
with  him  from  Mesopotamia.^     And  that  a  name  of  Hebrew 

1  That  the  name  Jah,  used  in  the  Bible  only  in  poetry  and  the  composition  oC 
proper  names,  was  originally  an  independent  name,  is  not  impossible.  It  has  just 
now  been  found  in  use  amongst  the  tribes  of  Central  Arabia,  recently  visited  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Pelly  and  j\[r.  Palgrave.  as  the  name  of  the  pole-star,  thougli  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  used  as  expressive  of  adoration.     Lieut. -Col.  I'clly,  British  Political 
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origin  should  have  been  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  spoke  a 
dialect  closely  allied,  would  be  by  no  means  unlikely.  But  the 
evidence  that  they  had  this  name  in  use  as  denoting  one  of  their 
gods,  or  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  it  from  them,  has  abso- 
lutely no  existence.  That  which  is  adduced  as  evidence  is 
insufficient  even  for  an  antiquarian  conjecture,  prone  as  anti- 
quaries are  to  form  conjectures  on  the  slightest  grounds ;  much 
less  is  it  of  weight  in  regard  to  a  conclusion  of  so  much  moment 
as  that  in  question.  We  now  proceed  to  make  good  this  con- 
fident assertion. 

1.  Of  all  the  alleged  authorities,  none  lays  claim  to  any  high 
antiquity,  but  that  of  the  apocryphal  Sanchuniathon,  which  is 
only  known  to  us  by  the  report  of  Philo  Byblius,  whom  some 
suspect  to  have  been  himself  the  pretended  Sanchuniathon,  while 
the  report  of  Philo  is  only  known  to  us  through  Porphyry,  and 
that  of  Porphyry  through  Eusebius.  Porphyry's  statement  is, 
that  "by  far  the  most  correct  description  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  most  consistent  with  their  places  and  names,  is  given 
by  Sanchuniathon,  who  received  his  memoirs  from  Hierombalus 
the  priest  of  the  god  leuo.  He  having  dedicated  his  history  to 
Abibalus,  the  king  of  the  Berytians,  was  admitted  by  him,  and 
by  those  who  examined  it  along  with  him,  to  have  given  a  correct 
account. — Philo  Byblius  translated  the  work  of  Sanchuniathon 
into  the  Greek  language."^     The  name  Hierombalus  is  plainly 

Eesident  at  the  Persian  Gulf,  thus  writes  of  the  "Wahnbees  : — "They  respect  the 
polar- star,  which  they  call  Jah,  as  the  one  immoveable  point  which  directs  all 
travellers  by  sea  and  land."  Edin.  Ee\'iGw,  for  October,  )865,  Art.  on  Mr.  W. 
G.  Palgrave's  Travels  in  Central  Arabia,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : 
— "  Whether  the  name  Yah  or  Yahce  (for  I  have  heard  now  one  occur  and  now  the 
other),  which  is  by  them  and  by  them  alone,  as  it  would  seem,  applied  to  the  polar- 
star,  has  any  connexion  with  credence  or  worship,  1  am  unable  to  say." — Vol.  ii. 
p.  262.  Fuerst,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  infers  fi'om  Isaiah  xxvi.  4,  and  Ps. 
Ixviii.  5,  "that  a  more  mysterious,  perhaps  a  holier  name  (n^3)  existed  from  primi- 
tive times  besides  the  short  name  of  God  H^ ,  imder  whose  form  H^  may  have  been 
conceived  of  as  invested  with  higher  attributes."  However,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  evidence,  one  may  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  name,  and  be  content  to  regard 
the  2  as  a  preposition,  at  any  rate  the  apposition  of  Jah  and  Jehovah  in  those  places, 
and  also  in  Isaiah  xii.  2,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  independence  of  these  names,  one 
of  the  other. 

'  'IffTOpe?  Sf  TO  TTfpl  'lovdaiwv  oTt  aXriOtcrTara  Kal  to7s  tottois  koX  toIs  ovofxacnv 
avTwv    (rvfj.(puiv6TaTa     'Xa.yxovviaQoiv     6    Bripurios,     elKijcpus    ra    virofji.v'ijfxuTa    irapa 
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the  Hebrew  Jerubbaal ;  and  some  of  the  older  and  less  critical 
writers,  as  Bochart,  did  not  hesitate  to  think  that  Gideon  him- 
self was  the  informant  of  Sanchuniathon.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  was  taken  from  the  book  of  Judges,  as  one 
imagined  to  have  been  connected  in  some  way  with  Berytus,  from 
the  mention  of  the  adoption  of  Baal-Berith  as  a  god  after  Gideon's 
death.  He  would  naturally  have  been  described  by  one  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  Israelitish  affairs  as  a  priest  of  Jehovah, 
from  his  having  built  an  altar  to  him  and  invoked  upon  it  Jehovah 
Shalom.  But  whoever  this  Hierombalus  was,  or  was  pretended 
to  be,  there  is  no  assertion  that  the  God  'lefco  was  worshipped 
by  the  Berytians,  but  only  that  they  acknowledged  the  correct- 
ness of  the  information  derived  from  this  priest  of  'levco  in 
reference  to  Jewish  matters.  Plainly  it  is  as  a  competent  au- 
thority respecting  Jewish,  not  Berytian  affairs,  that  this  priest 
of  Jehovah  was  alleged  as  the  source  of  Sanchuniathon's  inform- 
ation. Whether,  therefore,  this  allusion  to  the  name  Jehovah 
be  genuine,  or  only  a  forgery  of  Philo  Byblius, — at  best  it  is 
apocryphal, — it  gives  not  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  notion 
that  the  Phcenicians  had  that  name  in  use  amongst  themselves. 
Whenever  Sanchimiathon  may  have  lived,  if  he  ever  lived  at 
all,  Philo  was  himself  a  contemporary  of  Adrian. 

2.  From  the  antiquity,  pretended  or  real,  of  Sanchuniathon, 
we  arrive  after  a  long  interval  at  the  testimony  of  Diodorus 
Siculus.  With  what  relevancy  to  the  present  discussion  this  is 
adduced  it  is  hard  to  see,  as  he  mentions  the  name  'Ium  in  con- 
nexion only  with  Moses  and  the  Jewish  people.  He  merely  says,^ 
that  amongst  the  Jews  it  was  reported  that  Moses  claimed  to 
have  received  the  laws,  which  he  enacted,  from  the  God  called 
lao.     Except  as  identifying  this  name  with  the  Jehovah  of  the 

'lepofj.$a,\ov  Tov  lepecos  Oeov  tov  'lei/oj,  6s  'A^ifiaKo)  tsS  jSocriAer  BrtpvT'iuv  rijv  icTTopiay 
avaOels  vn'  fKeivov  Koi  rwv  /car'  aiirhv  i^eTaarciv  rrjs  aAi^deias  TrapeSe'xSrj. — to  Se  tov 
'ZayxovutdOcai'os  fis  'EWdSa  yAwffcrat'  rip/xfivevcre  ^'tAuv  6  Bv/BA.fOj. — Porphyrins,  iv. 
Contra  Christianos,  aputl  Scaligeri  Fragnientn  Grirc.  Vet.  Emend.  Temp.  Addita. 

'  Hapa  fxff  yap  to7s  ' Api/xacriroTs  Zadpavdrriv  IcnopovffLV  rhv  ayadhv  Sal/nova 
TvapanoiriaaaOai  tovs  y6fj.ovs  avT<f  SiSovaf — irapa  5e  rots 'lovSaiois  Miixrriv  rhy 'laai 
eniKaKovixivov  deSf.    Died.  Sic.  Hist.  i.  94. 
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Hebrews  it  does  not  affect  the  question  at  issue.  So  far  as  his 
words  enable  us  to  judge,  Diodorus  knew  nothing  of  the  name 
as  having  been  employed  by  the  Phoenicians. 

3.  The  pretended  oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  of  unknown 
/  date,  but  iDreserved  by  Macrobius,^  who  wrote  about  a.d.  400,  is 
relied  on  as  identifying  the  god  lao  with  Dionysus,  as  well  as 
with  Zeus,  Hades,  aad  the  Sun.  Then  as  Dionysus  was  the 
Berytian  Adonis,  and  Manasses,  according  to  the  report  pre- 
served by  Suidas,  set  up  an  image  of  Jupiter  with  four  faces  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  this  way  it  is  made  to  ajjpear  that 
lao  was  a  Phoenician  deity.     The  oracle  is  as  follows  : — 

''Opjia  fx\v  SeSowTay  exp^v  VTjTrevdea  Keudeiv. 
'EfV  S'ttTTCtTj?  Travprj  avveai?  Ka\  vovs  aAawaSeSs, 
^pd^io  rhu  TrdvTCDV  virarov  9eov  ^/xfiev'  'laco, 
Xilfiari  jxev  t'  A'iSrjv,  Aia  S'eiapoi  apxa/J-evoio, 
'HeKiov  6e  depevs,  /xeroTrdopov  S'aPpov  'law. 

The  Bishop  of  !Natal  relies  on  the  elegance  of  the  versification 
for  the  genuineness  of  this  oracle.  Apollo  seems,  however,  to 
have  breathed  into  it  as  little  poetry  as  sense.  The  second  line 
seems  quite  unmeaning,  at  least  in  its  connexion  with  the 
preceding,  and  certainly  the  Bishop  in  making  sense  of  it  does 
not  translate  it  correctly.  His  translation  of  the  oracle  is  as 
follows  : — "  It  was  right  that  those  knowing  should  hide  the 
ineffable  orgies.  For  in  a  Kttle  deceit  there  is  prudence  and 
an  adroit  mind.  Explain  that  lao  is  the  most  high  God  of  all, — 
in  winter  Aides,  and  Zeus  in  commencing  spring,  and  Helios  in 
summer,  and  at  the  end  of  autumn  tender  lao."  Now  aXa-TraSvo^, 
rendered  adroit  by  the  Bishop,  does  not  bear  this  meaning.  It 
is  rendered  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  easily  exAatcsted,  i.e.,  powerless, 
feeble.  It  must  be  construed  with  both  o-weo-49  and  vov'^,  or  the 
sentence  will  be  self- contradictory,  unless  we  take  iravprj  as  a 
nominative  agreeing  with  o-vveac;.  In  one  case,  a  little  deceit, 
in  the  other  deceit  in  general,  is  represented  as  devoid  of  sense 
and  prudence,  whereas  the  first  verse  would  seem  to  recommend 
it  as  needful  in  order  to  conceal  the  ineffable  mysteries,  if  that 
^  Satmnaiia,  i.  18. 
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be  the  meaning  of  the  word  vrjirevOea.  "  The  most  high  God," 
in  the  third  line,  is  not  a  title  answering  to  Elion,  which  was  in 
use  no  doubt  amongst  the  Phoenicians  as  well  as  the  Hebrews. 
The  genitive  irdvrwv  shows  that  only  the  highest  of  all  the 
gods  is  meant  by  this  expression.  The  Bishop  feels  the 
awkwardness  of  the  last  line  so  much  that  he  several  times 
refers  with  approval  to  the  emendation  of  it  proposed  by  Lobeck, 
who  reads  a^pov  "ASooviv,  for  a^pov  ^Idw.  This  emendation  is 
grounded  of  course  on  the  epithet  d^pov.  But  though  that 
epithet  is  very  proper  as  applied  to  the  effeminate  and  youthful 
Adonis  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  very  absurd  as  used  in  regard  to  the 
Phoenician  Sun-God.  However,  the  oracle  is  not  worth  any 
attempt  at  emendation,  being  of  doubtful  genuineness,  and  of 
no  weight  in  proof  of  the  notion  in  support  of  which  it  is 
adduced..^ 

As  regards  the  genuineness  of  the  oracle,  suspicious  in  itself, 
it  is  doubly  suspicious  from  the  source  whence  Macrobius 
derived  it.  For  it  cannot  be  too  particularly  noted  that  Ma- 
crobius speaks  of  it  as  existing  amongst  the  so-called  Orphic 
verses.  These  verses  he  quotes  in  proof  that  Bacchus  was 
identical  with  the  Sun,  as  well  as  with  2eus  and  Hades.  The 
well-known  verse  to  that  effect, — 

Efs  TiivSf  its  "Adrjs,  ets"}iKios,  fls  £u6vv(ros, 

is  founded,  he  says,  on  the  authority  of  the  Clarian  oracle,  in 
which  another  name  is  also  given  to  the  Sun,  who  hi  the  same 
sacred  verses,  amongst  other  names,  has  that  of  'law  ;  for  Apollo 
having  been  consulted  as  to  which  it  was  of  the  gods,  who  was 
thus  named,  answered  in  the  verses  above  quoted.-    Evidently  it 

'  If  a  coiijechiral  emendation  could  make  an  authority  available  as  evidence  in  a 
discussion  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  as  adniissable  on  one  side  as  the  otlier.  "Why  then 
might  not  tlie  readina^  ixeroirdpov  'Efipaiov  'law  be  adopted  as  well  as  S/Spoi- "'ASconv  ? 
Or  we  niiglit  read^AiSpalas  'laco,  this  being  the  well-known  title  on  the  Basilidian 
amulets,  and  tlius  connect  the  oracle  with  Gnostic  sources.  Wo  may  remark  that  in 
Stephens'  Greek  Thesaurus,  Ed.  Valpy,  s.v.  &ppa,  sire,  afipa,  ancilla,  the  following  is 
attributed  to  Kuluiius,  ad  J.  Poll.  iv.  151  :— Ipso  Eustatliiusvocem  pro  peregrina  habet. 
Fallor,  an  ab  n"'"l3J?,  quod  notat  Hcbra'am.  Nam  Syrorum  Hebnvorumque  puellas 
Ethnicis  serviisse,  neniini  paullo  humaniori  ignotum. 

2  It  is  better  to  give  at  fuU  length  the  words  of  Macrobius  himself: — Physici 
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was  amongst  tlie  Orphic  verses  that  lie  found  this  oracle,  which 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  them  in  order  to  justify 
the  identification  of  the  four  names  as  denoting  one  supreme 
God.  How  these  OriDhic  verses  have  the  same  character 
amongst  the  learned  as  the  Sibylline  verses.  A  large  part 
of  them  were  forged,  either  by  Jews  like  Aristobulus,  or  by 
Christian  and  Gnostic  grammarians,  who  found  a  market  for 
such  wares  amongst  the  early  apologists.  These  unsuspect- 
ingly received  them  as  genuine,  and  quoted  them  in  their 
controversies  with  their  pagan  opponents,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  readily  admitted  them  also,  as  showing  that  a  purer 
theism  underlay  the  current  mythology,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  reject  Christianity  as  unnecessary.  Some  of  the 
pagans  may  have  also  composed  verses  of  this  kind,  with  the 
view  of  sustaining  paganism,  when  Christian  ideas  began  to 
prevail  amongst  the  people  generally.  Hence  there  is  nothing 
so  suspicious  as  quotations  ascribed  to  pagan  authors,  but  con- 
taining Jewish  or  Christian  ideas  more  or  less  distinctly  ex- 
pressed. Orpheus  and  the  Orphic  verses  became  a  favourite 
authority  to  which  these  were  referred ;  and  therefore  the  mere 
fact  of  a  saying  being  ascribed  to  such  a  source  is  enough  to 
create  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness.     The  Cornelius  Labeo,  who 

Aiuvva-ov,  Bihs  vovv,  quia  solem,  muncli  nientem  esse  dixerunt.   Muiidus  autera  vocatur 
ccelum,quod  appellant  Jovem.     Unde  Aiatus  de  cojIo  dicturus  ait : 

'E/c  Sihs  dpx'^M^^'*- 
Liber  a  Eomanis  appellatur  ;  quod  liber  et  vagus  est,  ut  ait  Ntevius  : 
Hac  qua  sol  vagus  igneas  habenas 
Immittit  propius,  jugatque  terra;. 
Idem  versus  Orpbici  eii^ovXTja  vocantes  boni  consilii  bunc  deum  prsestitem  monstrant- 
Nam,  si  conceptu  mentes  consilia  nascuntur ;  raundi  autem  mentcm  solem  esse  opi- 
nantur  auctores,  a  quo  in  bomincs  manat  intelligendi  principium :  merito  boni  consilii 
solem  antistitem  crediderunt.      Solem  Liberum  esse  mauifeste  pronuntiat  Orpbeus 
boc  versu : 

"HAios  6v  AiSvvffov  eT'iK\i)(Tiv  KaXiovffiv. 

Et  is  qiiidem  versus  absolutior,  ille  vero  ejusdera  vatis  operosior  : 
Ely  Zeus,  €Ts"A5rjs,  ih")A\LOS,  els  AtSvvaoi. 
Hiijus  versus  auctoritas  fundatur  oraculo  Apollinis  Clarii ;  in  quo  aliiid  quoque 
nomen  Soli  adjicitur,  qui  in  isdent  sacris  versibus  inter  cetera  vocatur  'law.  Nam 
consultus  Apollo  Clarius  quis  deorum  babendus  sit,  qui  vocatur  'law,  ita  effatus  est : 
"OpYia  ixkv  Se5a«7as  k  r.\.  Notbing  can  be  plainer  tban  tbat  Macrobius  represents 
tbe  Orpbic  verses  as  tlie  source  from  wbeuce  tbis  oracle  is  quoted. 

20 
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Macrobius  tells  us  had  commented  on  this  Clarian  oracle,  was 
doubtless  some  obscure  contemporary  of  Macrobius,  or  of  that 
period.  Had  he  belonged  to  a  much  earlier  date,  it  is  probable 
that  having  survived  so  long,  he  would  have  been  mentioned  by 
some  other  writer.  Or  if  he  was  a  man  of  any  eminence  in  the 
time  of  Macrobius,  it  is  strange  that  no  other  trace  of  his  exist- 
ence should  have  come  down  to  us. 

But  whether  a  genuine  remnant  of  the  times  when  the  Oracles 
still  spoke,  or  a  forgery  of  more  recent  times,  this  Clarian  oracle 
gives  no  real  support  to  the  notion  of  a  Phoenician  Jehovah.  It 
does  indeed  identify  the  owner  of  the  name  lao  with  the  heathen 
deities  mentioned  in  it,  and  by  implication  with  Dionysus.  But 
this  is  only  in  accordance  with  a  prevalent  notion  of  those  times, 
that  the  Hebrew  worship  of  Jehovah  was  in  some  of  its  forms 
similar  to  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  that  Bacchus  and  Jehovah 
were  therefore  the  same  deity.  This  notion  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  who,  however,  dissents  from  it .  He  says  that  because  the 
Jewish  priests  used  a  trumpet  and  drums  in  their  worship,  and 
wore  fillets  of  ivy,  and  because  a  golden  vine  was  found  in  the 
temple,  some  thought  that  they  worshipped  Father  Liber, 
though,  as  he  thinks,  the  rites  were  very  different,  that  of 
Bacchus  being  festive  and  cheerful,  but  the  Jewish  rite  absurd 
and  mean.^ 

4.  The  disposition  to  identify  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  with 
certain  Jewish  rites  appears  also  in  the  passage  of  Plutarch 
alleged  in  this  discussion  as  favouring  the  notion  in  dispute. 
In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Symposiac  Problems,  Prob.  5,  the 
question  is  proposed  whether  it  was  from  a  feeling  of  reverence 
or  of  disgust,  that  the  Jews  abstained  from  swine's  flesh  ?  One 
person  is  represented  as  attributing  it  to  the  respect  that  was 
supposed  to  be  paid  by  some  nations  to  swine,  as  having  taught 
the  art  of  ploughing  by  the  habit  which  that  animal  has  of 

'  Quia  saccrdotcs  eoruni  tibia  tympanisquc  coucinebant,  bodora  vincicbantur, 
vitisquo  aurea  tcmplo  repcrta,  Libenira  Patreni  coli  doniitoruni  orientis,  qiiidam  arbitrati 
sunt,  ucquaquam  congruentibus  iristitutis.  Quippe  Liber  festos  Ix-tosque  ritus 
posuit :  Judit'oruni  mos  absurdus  sordidusque.     Hist.  v.  5. 
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rooting  in  the  ground.  Another  suggests  that  swine's  flesh  was 
thought  to  produce  leprosy,  and  that  because  of  this,  and  the  filthy 
habits  of  the  animal,  the  Jews  abstained  from  its  use.  But  then 
it  is  added  that,  if  a  reason  derived  from  mythological  con- 
siderations must  be  given,  the  boar  was  the  animal  that  slew 
Adonis,  who,  according  to  some,  was  beloved  by  Dionysus, 
according  to  others  was  Dionysus  himself.  And  then  it  is 
alleged  that  the  Hebrews  practised  rites  which  strongly  re- 
sembled the  rites  of  Bacchus,  such  as  the  feast  of  tabernacles  at 
the  time  of  vintage,  the  procession  with  palm  branches  re- 
sembling, thyrsi,  and  so  forth.  Also  they  had  persons  who 
plaj^ed  on  harps  in  their  worship,  and  were  called  Levites 
(keuLrat),  either  from  Xvaio<;,  an  epithet  of  Bacchus  expressing 
the  loosening  of  the  tongue  and  like  effects  produced  by  wine,  or 
else  from  euio?.  They  likewise  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  some 
called  the  Bacchi  Sabbi  even  so  late  as  that  time.^  In  all  this 
there  is  not  a  word  of  allusion  to  the  Phoenicians,  or  to  the  name 
Jehovah.  But  the  Phoenicians  worshipped  Dion3^sus  under  the 
name  of  Adonis,  and  evto'?  is  imagined  to  have  in  it  some  trace 
of  the  root  Hin  from  which  Jehovah  is  formed,^  and  putting 

'  El  8e  Se?  koL  ret  jxvOiKa  irpoffKa^siv,  Xeyerat  lAv  6  ''' PiStavis  virh  rod  crvhs  Siacpdap- 
rivai,  rhv  5e  '  ASwviv  ovx  erepov,  aWa  AiSvvaov  vofii^ovfff  Kal  ttoWo.  twv  reKovj-i^vwy 
irepl  Tas  eopTas  ^ejiaiol  rou  Koyov  This  resenibliuice  is  presently  more  fully  expiaiiud 
by  another  of  the  company  : — HpaJToc  fxiv  ecprj  t^x  ixeyiarris  Kal  Te\iiora.Tf]s  eopTrjs 
Trap'  aliTOLS  b  Kaipos  icrri  Kal  o  tStto?  Aiovvcrto  TrpoffrjKwy.  ttiv  yap  KiyofJi^vriv  vrjffT^'iai' 
aK/j-d^ovTi  Tpvyr]T^  rpaire^as  re  TrpoffTideVTat  TrauTodawris  oirwpas,  inrh  aKr]va7s, 
Kal  KaQiaaiv  e/c  KXrifxaToou  fxaAiffTa  Kal  klttov  5ia7r67rA7J7jU,eVais,  Kal  rrjv  vporepav  T-^y 
eopTTJs  aKriVT}v  ouoixol^oxkhv.  6\lyais  Se  vffrepov  rjix^pais  aWrjv  eopTTjV  ouk  af  81' 
aiviy/xdruiv  aWa  avTiKpvs  Bct^cx""  Ka\ovix4vov  reKovaiv.  eari  Se  Kal  KpaTr]po(popia 
TLS  koprr]  Kal  Ovpcrocpopia  Trap'  avTols,  eV  tj  Qvpffovs  ^xovres  (Is  rh  Uphv  eiaiaatv 
el(Te\d6vT€s  Se  cJ,  ti  Spooaiv  ovk  'iff',x(v.  eiKhs  Se  BaKX^'^av  elvai  ra  iroiovfjuva'  Kal  yap 
adXTTiy^i  /jLtKpals  liawep  'Apyeloi  toIs  Atovvaiois,  avaKaKovixevoi  rhv  6eov  XP'^'^'^"-^-  '^^■^ 
KtOapi^ovres  erepoi  Trpocrlacriv  ovs  avrol  Aevlras  ■Kpoffovofxat^ovcriu,  eiVe  vapa  jhv  Kvaiuv., 
e'lTi  fxclWov  irapd  rhv  fviov  ttjs  iiriKAriffew!  yeyevriij,fvr]s-  oiixai  Se  Kal  Tr/j/  tuv  aa^^aruiv 
kopT)]v  fjL-f]  TrauTaTramv  airpoffBioyvaov  iivai.  2a,6/3ous  yap  Kal  vvu  en  ■koKKoI  tovs 
BaKXovs  KaAovai,  kuI  ravTr^v  acpiaai  t?V  (poiPTju  orav  opyLa^ojcn  tw  dew.  This  cry, 
answeriu'j;  to  the  name  Sal/bi,  was  doubtless  the  title  Sabaoth,  and  the  open  invocation 
of  Bacchus  without  snigma  was  taken  perhaps  from  the  title  Adonai,  identified  with 
Adonis,  who  was  also  fiionysus.  Or  some  form  of  the  verb  n33,  '*  to  weep,"  as  in 
Ps.  cxxvi,,  which,  as  one  of  the  Psalms  of  degrees,  was  sung  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, might  have  sounded  to  a  Greek  like  the  name  of  Bacchus. 

■^  With  eijios  are  joined  eua,  euo7,  and  other  similar  words  used  in  the  Bacchic  worship. 
The  derivation  of  these  words  from  niH  or  a  similar  Hebrew  root  is  extremely 
uncertain.  But  even  if  this  origin  be  admitted,  the  Sun  God  having  been  regarded 
as  the  source  of  life  and  existence,  nothing  is  proved  as  to  the  use  of  the  name  HinV 
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these  facts  to  what  Pkitarch  says,  the  advocates  of  this  notion 
think  that  they  have  some  support  from  his  remarks.  Plutarch 
never  dreamed  of  any  such  thing,  even  if  we  could  suppose 
that  ei;/,09  was  a  possible  etymology  for  the  name  Levite,  and 
that  the  word  Sabbath  was  akin  to  the  name  by  which  the 
Bacchi  were  sometimes  designated. 

5.  All  authority  greatly  relied  on  is  Johannes  Lydus,  a 
Byzantine  writer  born  a.d.  490,  who,  speaking  of  Dionysus, 
says  that  "  the  Chaldaeans  call  that  God  lao,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  Phoenicians  means  intelligible  light."  He  adds 
that  "  he  is  called  frequently  Sabaoth  also,  as  the  God  presiding 
over  the  seven  poles,  namely  the  Demiurge."^  This  statement 
re-appears  with  a  certain  difference  in  Georgius  Cedrenus,  a 
much  later  writer,  namely  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  says 
that  "  r)  aoi  is  interpreted  by  the  Chaldaeans  to  be  intelligible 
light  in  the  language  of  the  Ph(Bnicians ;  and  Sabaoth,  he  that 
is  over  the  seven  poles,  that  is,  the  Demiurge."^  The  Chaldeans 
here  spoken  of  are  plainly  not  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Chalda)a,  but  the  astrologers  of  far  later  times.  Thus  Aulas 
Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  xiv.  1,  speaks  of  those,  qui  sese  Chaldceos  seic 
gcncthliacos  appellant.  And  the  expression  ^co?  vorjrov,  as  a  name 
applied  to  God,  belongs  not  the  ancient  Phoenician,  but  to  the 
neo-Platonic  theology.  For  so  we  find  it  used  by  the  pseudo- 
Dionj'sius,  the  Areopagite,  who  says  that  "  the  good  Being  is  so 
called  because  he  fills  every  super-celestial  intelligence  with 
intelligible  light." '^  Then  "the  language  of  the  Phoenicians" 
would  in  these  late  times,  when  the  Jews  had  been  dispersed, 
and  Syro-Phoenicians  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine using   an   Aramaic  or  Hebraistic  dialect,   denote  in  the 

^  Oi  XaASaroj  rov  Oihv  'laoo  \eyov(riv  avrl  roi/  <pS>s  vorirhv  tt;  ^oivikccv  •yXuxrcrri. 
Koi  'S.a^athQ  5e  iroWaxov  X^-yirai,  olov  6  vttip  rovs  tTTO,  noXovs,  rovTiariv  6 
Ari/xiovpy6s. — J.  Lydus,  Do  .Alensibus,  iv.  38. 

-  "Ort  ^  aw  wapa  XaXSaiois  ipixriviveTai  (pa>s  yo7]rhv  rfj  ^olvIkoiv  yXajaarj'  ical  2a/3aa)0 
Se  6  vTTip  fiTTa  TToAous,  TovT^ffTiv  u  Arj/xiovpyos  6e6s. — G.  Cedrenus,  Ed.  Bekkero, 
Yol.  i.,  p.  296. 

■*  <Pa>s  vo-.-jThv  0  ayaOhs  Keyerai,  Slu  to  TrduTa  /x^v  inrepovpdvtov  vovv  eiiiriixirXavai 
i/oTjToD  ipoiT6^.  De  Diviiiis  Nominibus,  cap.  iv.,  sect,  v.,  Apud  Suiccri  Thcsaur. 
TLeol.  s.v.  (bm. 
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moutli  of  a  Greek,  not  the  language  as  spoken  by  the  ancient 
Phoenicians,  but  the  then  current  Syriac.  Or,  at  any  rate,  either 
name  might  have  been  used  indifferently,  as  in  the  well-lmown 
words  of  Lucian  in  the  Pseudo-Mantis,  describing  Alexander  as 
(fxovd'i  TLva<i  aarjixovq  (pOejyofievo'i,  olai  yevotvr  av  'E[3pa[oiv  rj  ^oi- 
VLKwv.  Lydus  is  not  reporting  an  ancient  oj^inion  of  the  Chaldaeans 
but  something  they  alleged  in  or  about  his  own  times.  And,  at  any 
rate,  whether  this  was  alleged  as  an  ancient  saying  or  not,  certain 
it  is  that  in  no  Shemitic  dialect,  ancient  or  modern,  did  'laoj  or  97 
ao)  as  Cedrenus  has  it,  signify  (pm  vorjrov.  These  Chaldtcans 
therefore  were  imposed  on,  or  themselves  practised  imposition  in 
giving  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  ;  or  else  there  is  an  error 
of  transcription  in  both  these  statements,  as  in  any  case  there 
must  be  in  one,  whether  Cedrenus  copied  from  Lydus  or  both  from 
some  common  source.  It  is  plain  that  nothing  is  said,  at  any  rate, 
of  a  Phoenician  use  of  the  name  to  designate  Dionysus.  It  was 
the  Chaldfeans  themselves  who  said  that  Dionysus  was  indicated 
by  the  name  in  question,  as  weU  as  by  Sabaoth,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  which,  as  denoting  seven,  they  were  as  much  astray, 
as  in  the  case  of  'lao)  or  97  ao),  except  that  there  is  some  slight 
resemblance  between  Sabaoth  in  this  its  Greek  form  and  the 
Hebrew  word  for  seven  ;  in  its  Hebrew  form  there  is  none. 
These  testimonies  of  Lydus  and  Cedrenus  may  therefore  be 
dismissed,  as  giving  no  support  to  the  view  which  they  are 
adduced  to  prove.  ^ 

1  The  taste  of  the  philosophizing  heretics,  for<;ers  of  apocryphal  writings,   and 
others  of  those  days,  for  manipulatinof  with  the  Tetragrammaton,  already  be"come  a 


-  .  presided.      Then  in  the  Apocalypse  „. 

Moses,  as  recently  published  in  Tischendorf's  A-pncahjpses  Apocryphir,  we  find  p.  16, 
18,  Eve  addressing  God  by  the  name  'la^A..     This  is  plainly  a  substitute  compounded 
of  the  shorter  forms,  Jah  and  El,  for  the  Jehovah  Elohim  of  Gen.  ii.  iii.     In  the 
Sibylline  verses  also,  PrcccUcatio  Noachi,  apud  Fabricii  Cod.  Pseud.  Vet.  Test.  vol.  i., 
234,  the  following-  description  of  his  own  name  is  put  into  tlie  mouth  of  God  :  — 
'Ej/^/e'a  ypafx/xar'  I'xco,  Terpa(TvX\a^6s  el/ai,  voet  fj.f, 
Ai  Tpels  at  irpurai  Svo  ypafinaT   exovcnv  eKaaTT], 
'H  Aoittt;  5e  to,  Xoiira,  Kal  elalv  acpoova  to.  ireVre. 
Tov  irafTos  Se  a^iO/j.ov  eKarovTciSes  eiVl  51?  oktu, 
Kal  rpls  Tpih  SeKaSes  avv  7'  'nnd.  yuovs  Se,  rls  flfJii, 
OiiK  a.jxvr}Tos  far)  0etrjs  Trap'  ifjLoi  ye  ao(p'n]s. 
If  it  were  worth  while  to  otier  another  guess  in  addition  to  those  already  made  to 
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6.  The  authority  of  Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr.  831,  is  also  adduced 
ill  support  of  this  notion,  being  made  available,  however,  only  by 
a  conjectural  emendation.  Tzetzes  in  his  notes  on  Lycophron,  says 
that  Adonis  was  called  Tava<i  by  the  Cyprians.^  It  is  assumed 
that  the  worship  of  Adonis  passed  into  Cyprus  from  Phosnicia, 
and  that  this  name  was  originally  ^lava^,  but  that  the  I  was  con- 
verted into  T  by  the  copjasts.  As  the  authority  of  Tzetzes  is 
relied  on,  it  would  only  have  been  fair  to  have  given  the  whole 
of  what  he  says  on  this  subject.  But  first  it  will  be  requisite  to 
give  the  passage  of  Lycoj)hron,  in  which  the  poet  represents 
Cassandra  as  foretelling  that  Menelaus  in  search  of  his  wife 
should  visit  vai'ious  places,  amongst  which,  she  says, — 

0>|/6Tai  Se  T\r\fjL0V0S 
Mvppas  (pvfJLvhv  &(TTV,  ttjs  fxoyoaroKOvs 

Kai  rhv  dea  KXavadevTa  FavavTos  rd^ov 
'2,xoiv1hi,  fxooaucpdapToi',  'Apeura,  HeVjj, 
Kpavrrjpi  \€vk<^  rhp  ttot    ^Krave  TrreAas. 

It  is  plain  that  Adonis  is  here  spoken  of,  and  that  Lycophron 
regards  him  as  the  son  of  Myrrha.  Tzetzes,  however,  after 
subjoining  certain  other  comments  to  the  note  above  given,  then 
proceeds  to  say  that  there  was  a  Cyprian  Adonis  and  a  Biblian 
Adonis,  that  the  former  was  the  son  of  Cynaras,  and  the  latter 
of  Myrrha,  but  that  some,  not  knowing  this,  confounded  the  two, 
the  poet  on  whom  he  is  commenting  being  evidently  regarded 
by  him  as  sharing  in  this  mistake.^  Whatever  therefore  the 
authority  of  Tzetzes  may  be  worth  in  this   discussion,  it   is 

explain  this  trifling,  one  Avould  be  tempted  to  suggest  DTlT'S  niH*  as  the  name 
intended.  This  combination  has  nine  letters,  of  which  five  are  consonants,  the  J<  and 
n  being  reckoned  as  vowels.  Then  looking  only  at  the  written  letters,  and  leaving  out 
of  view  the  unwritten  vocalisation,  the  three  first  syllables  have  two  letters  each,  and 
the  last  three,  being  four  syllables  in  all.  Reckoning  the  K  as  1000,  DvHK  numbers 
1645.  The  number  yielded  by  nilT'  is  only  26.  If  this  be  doubled  wc  shall  have  the 
specified  sum  1697.  The  fact  that  this  name  had  a  K'ri,  or  spoken  substitute  for 
the  written  form,  might  have  been  made  a  pretext  for  doubling  its  number,  in  order 
to  ri>ndcr  tlie  description  more  itnigmatical. 

^   'O  ^'ASaiifis  Tavas  irapa  Kvirpioii  KaAflrai. 

^  'E(c  rov  eiTTilv  Se  otj  enoypsTat  Ta</)0J'  'ASwvtSos,  rhv  tSttov  \eyft,  tvBa  kutui  6 
^'ASa>vis,  7]  Trjv  BijSAoc,  7)  Tr;»'  KvTrpoV  koI  eV  T17  Bi,8\ci>  yap  ^v  "ASa'vis,  Kal  eV  rrj 
Kvirpcf)  erepos  '  AScofis.,  6  Kvvdpov.  OTrep  aKpilBciis  rives  ovk  eiSoTts  <7y7x*<'i'cri  rovs 
veovi  irws,  ol  /j.^  yivwcTKOvriS  rhv  Mvppas  " ASccuiv  Bt'/SAior  elvai,  rhv  Se  hv  etTro^tv 
Kiirpiov,  vr)<Tov  'ASco^iSos  ttjj/  Kxnrpov  cpdctu. 
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plainly  adverse  to  the  notion  it  is  adduced  to  support,  as  he 
distinguishes  the  Cyprian  Tarn?  from  the  Phoenician  Adonis. 
Let  it,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  Phoenician  was  the  original 
and  only  Adonis,  about  whom  the  Greeks  afterwards  gathered 
their  contradictory  stories,  and  let  it  be  admitted  also  that  the 
Cyprians 'received  their  notions  of  Adonis  from  Phoenicia;  still 
a  testimony  that  has  to  be  altered  by  an  emendation,  which 
it  does  not  of  itself  require  or  suggest,  is  really  no  testimony  at 
all.  If  the  question  was  already  settled  beyond  dispute,  there 
might  be  a  good  ground  for  an  ingenious  conjectural  emenda- 
tion ;  but  a  matter  of  question  in  dispute  cannot  be  allowed  to 
suggest  an  emendation,  and  then  to  derive  proof  from  what  it 
has  thus  altered  in  its  own  favour.^  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  resort  to  conjectural  emendation  for  a  derivation  of  the 
name  Tava'^.  The  Hebrew  HiSJi  to  shoot  forth,  to  be  high, 
majestic,  glorious,  used  of  God,  or  its  kindred  n\5,  was  probably 
the  root  of  this  name.  Under  the  latter  word,  Fuerst,  in  his 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  says,  "In  Phenician  p5  (Gawan) 
=  tlXjl  (elevated)  is  the  proper  name  of  the  old  deity  of  the 
Byblians;  "lil  (majesty),  hence  the  proper  noun  p7yiil  (Givalius, 
i.e.,  -iun,  majesty  of  Elyon)."  He  also  explains  the  Gunehel 
of  Plautus,  Pcenulus,  v.  2,  Q7,  by  7^  ''^i^il,  majestij  of  Baal.  He 
gives  no  authority,  however,  for  the  word  by  itself  as  a  proper 
name,  nor  does  it  appear  as  such  in  the  Mon.  Phoen.  of  Gesenius.^ 
7.  The  name  of  a  Tyrian  suffete  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
^A^halo^,  is  said  to  represent  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Jinil^, 
answering  to  Obadiah,  and  denoting  the  servant  of  Jah,  proving 
that  this  word  Jah  was  in  use  amongst  the  Tyrians,  and  by 
consequence,  it  is  assumed,  the  fuller  form  T\^T\'^  also.  But  the 
analoo-y  of  like  Hebrew  forms,  when  transferred  to  Greek,  is  in 
favour  of  a  very  diflFerent  spelling.  Thus  this  very  name  in  the 
case  of  the  prophet  Obadiah  is  "Ol3Sta<;,  as  given  by  the  LXX. 

1  Of  course,  if  Tzetzes  is  to  be  amended,  so  must  Lycophron  also,  and  that  doubly. 
For  in  order  to  adapt  'lavas  to  the  metre,  we  must  read  KKavcrOevr'  'lavavros  instead 
of  K\ava-6evTa  FavavTos. 

2  See  Note  B,  p.  633. 
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And  then  we  have  the  well-known  forms  Esaias,  Elias,  not 
Esaios  and  Elaios.^  Bitias  as  mentioned  by  Yirgil,  ^n.  i.  738, 
Turn  Bitice  cledit  increpitans,  is  adduced  as  a  Punic  name,  having 
the  same  element  Jah  in  its  composition.  It  is  true  Bitias 
or  Bithias  was  a  real  Carthaginian  name,  and  occurs  in  Livy's 
history  of  the  Punic  wars,  but  that  it  contains  Jah  is  a  mere 
assumption.  The  name  Bithiah,  daughter  of  Jah,  given  to 
Mered's  Egyptian  wife  (1  Chron.  iv.  18),  is  of  purely  Jewish 
origin,  and  is  necessarily  feminine.  Another  of  Dido's  courtiers 
mentioned  on  the  same  occasion,  the  crinitus  lopas,  would  have 
been  just  as  much  to  the  purpose.  Why  is  not  this  name  adduced 
as  containing  evidence  of  the  same  element  in  its  composition  as 
appears  in  Jochebed,  Joash,  and  many  others  ?  But  if  Dido's 
harper  has  been  passed  over,  not  so  has  been  the  wind  KoXirCa. 
by  means  of  which  Sanchuniathon  says  that  mankind  were 
formed.2  If  this  word  is  only  the  Hebrew  H^  *3  7ip,  "the  voice 
of  the  mouth  of  Jah,"  as  has]  been  supposed,  this  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  that,  too,  after  the  Jeho- 
vistic  additions  had  been  made  to  the  original  Elohistic  account 
of  the  Creation,  if  those  who  resolve  the  book  of  Genesis  into 
separate  documents  of  different  date  and  authorship  are  to  be 
believed.  To  this  and  other  sayings  of  the  apocryphal  San- 
chuniathon, we  may  apply  the  dry  and  pithy  remark  of  Jortin 
on  the  Orphic  verses  : — "  Clemens  observes  that  Orpheus  bor- 
rowed his  thoughts  and  expressions  from  the  Scriptures,  and  so 
far  he  is  certainly  right;"  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  borrowing 
from  the  Scriptures. 

8.  The  name  "Iuk-^o^  is  sujjposed  to  be  identical  with  nin\ 
written  with  the  T\,  and  pronounced  yachiveh.  Indeed  it  seems 
that  this  harder  form  has  only  been  thought  of  with  a  view  to 
this  possible  identification  with  "la/cp^o?. 

Eirst,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 

1  See  Note  C,  p.  633. 

2  Euscb.  Piu'p.  i.  snh  fit.^,  Philo  Byblius  de  Tlicolo^ia  Sanchimiathonis:— E/ra  <p7](n 
yeyevTJirdai  eK  rod  Ko\7ria  avifxou,  Kal  ywaiKhs  aiiTov  Baau,  rovro  Se  vvKra  ep/xi]ufvuy, 
'Atiuva  Km  UporSyot'oi/  Qv-qrovs  livSpas  ovtco  Ka\ovfj.evov9. 
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"laK^o'?  from  Bukxo'?,  as  derived  one  from  the  other.  The  Greek 
language  presents  other  instances  of  like  double  form,  as  ^ayo'i 
and  (2709,  /3aSv<;  and  rjSi)'?,  ^dWco  and  laXko),  the  two  last  being 
exact  counterparts  to  BaK^o^i  and  "IaK-)(o<i.  The  question  then 
that  next  arises  is,  which  shoidd  have  the  priority  ?  In  answer  to 
this  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Bacchus  might  more  readily  degene- 
rate into  lacchus,  passing  through  the  v  sound  of  b,  and  thence 
through  the  w  sound,  into  a  vocal  breathing.  And  this  would  be 
the  more  likely  in  a  word  used  repeatedly,  as  in  the  celebration 
the  Bacchic  rites,  and  uttered  in  loud  cries.  On  the  other  hand  the 
assuming  of  the  B  from  an  original  vocal  beginning  would  have 
been  more  difficult  and  unlikely.  Then,  again,  a  real  word  affords 
a  highly  probable  origin  for  Bacchus,  while  for  lacchus  we  have 
only  the  hypothetical  Phoenician  name  suggested.  The  Phoe- 
nician Bacchus,  the  same  as  Adonis,  is  the  Tammuz  of  the 
Bible.  The  wailing  of  the  Bacchae  in  the  celebration  of  the 
orgies  is  well-known,  and  is  presented  to  us  in  the  "women 
weeping  for  Tammuz"  of  Ezek.  viii.  14.  Hence  the  verb 
n^3,  haclia,  to  weep,  would  have  afforded  to  the  Phoenicians  a 
word  connected  with  these  rites  that  would  in  time  have  passed 
into  a  proper  name.  And  so  in  Fuerst's  Hebrew  Lexicon  we  find, 
"  |1i3>  Hesych.  ^aKypv  KkavOfJiov,  from  Hplll."^  This  derivation 
for  the  name  is  at  least  more  probable  than  that  proposed  for 
lacchus,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  real,  and  not  a  mere  conjectural 
word,  which  is  suggested  as  the  origin. 

The  fact  that  lacchus  was  regarded  as  a  mystical  name^  has 
been  relied  on  in  connexion  with  the  secresy  attached  to  the 
name  Jehovah.  But  the  word  mystical  has  a  very  different  sense 
as  applied  to  these  two  names.  Jehovah  was  a  mystical  name 
in  later  times,  in  so  far  as  its  pronunciation  was  avoided,  and 
was  kept  secret  from  the  multitude.  lacchus  was  not  a  secret 
name  at  all,  but  well-known  from  the  cries  of  the  Bacchanalians  ; 

*  See  Davidson's  Translation,  p.  251.    Hesychius  ascribes  this  to  the  Phoenicians  : — 
-  Thus    Ai-rian,    Exped.    Alex.  ii.   16,    says,   ko!  6  "laKXos  6  nvariKhs  tovtcji  t^ 
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it  was  only  mystical  as  used  in  the  mystical  rites  of  Bacchus, 
and  perhaps  having  a  mystical  significance  attached  to  it. 

9,  The  last  particular  that  calls  for  notice  in  reference  to  this 
question,  is  the  use  of  Baal  in  the  formation  of  proper  names  in 
the  same  manner  as  El  and  Jah,  or  interchangeably  with  them. 
This  might  have  arisen  in  one  case  from  idolatrous  tendencies, 
in  another  from  familiarity  with  Phamician  proper  names,  and 
sometimes  by  the  employment  of  Baal  in  its  common  sense 
without  any  reference  to  its  use  as  ajDplied  to  the  god  so  called. 
Baal  was  an  appellative  signifying  lord  or  master,  and  so  when 
api^lied  to  this  deity  it  always  took  the  article,  Hab-Baal,  the 
Lord.  In  this  way  it  may  have  been  used  in  one  of  the  Biblical 
names  thus  formed,  Bealiah  (1  Chron.  xii,  5).  As  Elijah  means 
"  Jah  is  God,"  or  "  my  God,"  so  Bealjah  will  signify  "  Jah  is 
lord,"  or  "  my  lord."  Another  instance  is  Eliada,  a  son  of 
David,  called  Beeliada  in  1  Chron.  xiv.  7.  In  this  case  the  LXX. 
follow  the  former  reading,  as  it  is  in  2  Sam.  v.  16.  That  in  this 
instance  it  was  not  a  mere  interchange  of  equivalents,  but  a  sub- 
stitution of  an  unobjectionable  for  a  highly  objectionable  name, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  change  in  the  case  of  two  sons  of  Said, 
Eshbaal  and  Meribbaal,  1  Chron.  viii.  33,  34,  and  ix.  39,  40,  who 
in  Samuel  appear  as  Ishbosheth  and  Mephibosheth.  The  like 
change  occurs  also  in  the  case  of  Jerubbaal,  who  in  2  Sam.  xi. 
21  is  called  Jerubbesheth.  The  word  Bosheth,  or  Besheth, 
signifying  shame  or  confusion,  is  used  in  Jer.  xi.  13,  and  else- 
where in  the  prophets,  to  denote  Baal,  and  the  substitution 
of  this  word  for  Baal  in  these  proper  names  shows  how  odious 
the  latter  must  have  been  felt  by  the  right-minded  as  thus  used 
in  the  formation  of  proper  names.  There  are  no  other  Israelitish 
instances,  however,  but  these  noticed. 

The  reader  who  has  duly  considered  these  evidences  of  the 
supposed  Phoenician  use  of  Jehovah,  will  probably  feel  convinced 
of  their  inadequacy  as  j)roof  of  such  use,  and  will  think  that 
apocryphal  writings,  and  statements  of  authors  who  lived  late 
in  the  Christian  era,  or  at  any  rate  after  its  commencement, 
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rendered  sometimes  more  convenient  by  conjectural  emendations 
and  fancied  etymologies,  are  not  the  kind  of  proofs  on  whicli  so 
important  a  conclusion  should  be  rested.  And  if  it  did  result, 
as  it  does  not,  from  these  evidences  that  the  Phoanicians  had 
this  name  in  use,  the  very  lateness  of  the  authorities  would 
render  it  more  likely  that  they  had  borrowed  it  from  the 
Hebrews,  than  the  Hebrews  from  them ;  ^  and  much  more  pro- 
bable than  that  this  should  have  been  done  by  the  religious 
teachers  themselves,  who  were  so  constant  in  their  resistance  to 
the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  people.  That  they  should  have 
adopted  a  name  identified  with  rites  which  they  held  in  abomi- 
nation, as  the  highest  and  most  sacred  name  of  the  true  God — 
a  name  expressive  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  distinguishing  him 
as  their  national  God — is  quite  inconceivable.  Such  a  supposition 
may  well  be  dismissed  as  being  in  itself  as  improbable,  as  it  is 
destitute  of  the  slightest  basis  of  evidence,  however  they  might 
have  retained  it,  if  they  had  had  it  all  along  in  use  simulta- 
neously with  its  employment  by  their  idolatrous  neighbours. 
This  was  the  case  with  Elion,  and  Adonai,  from  which  the 
Greeks  derived  their  Adonis.  In  such  case  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  rejected  the  false  God  and  his  worship  under 
some  distinctive  name  not  in  use  amongst  themselves,  as  Baal, 
without  abandoning  a  name  deeply  rooted  in  their  own  popular 
use.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  as  we  have  shown,  that  Je- 
hovah was  thus  simultaneously  used.  True,  this  name,  if  known 
and  in  use  amongst  the  Patriarchs,  could  not  have  been  wholly 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  at  an  early  period.  That 
the  name,  however,  is  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  these, 
except  when  a  particular  reason  for  its  use  exists,  which  will 
abundantly  appear  hereafter,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was 
not  in  familiar  use  amongst  them.  Had  this  or  a  kindred  name 
been  known  by  the  Israelites  to  have  been  in  use  amongst  the 
heathen  occupants  of  the  country,  there  could  have  existed  no 
motive  for  carefully  excluding  it  in  this  book  of  Genesis  and 

1  See  Note  D,  p.  634. 
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elsewhere  from  the  mouths  of  any  but  the  chosen  race,  except 
in  the  cases  where  it  was  merely  adopted  by  others  with  re- 
ference to  its  use  amongst  them. 

IV.— ORGAmC  STRUCTURE  AlfD  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  BOOK. 

While  the  book  of  Genesis  certainly  does  not  resolve  itself 
naturally  into  the  parts  ascribed  to  different  authors,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unbroken  and  continuous  narrative.  Hence  in 
examining  more  particularly  the  usage  in  respect  to  the  names 
of  God  throughout  the  entire  book,  and  considering  the  other 
evidences  for  or  against  the  general  unity  of  its  authorship, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  structural  organization  of  the 
whole,  and  the  subdivisions  into  which  it  is  resolvable  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  structure.  To  neglect  these  structural 
divisions,  and  merely  to  resolve  the  book  into  passages  longer 
or  shorter  in  which  particular  usages  occur,  and  then  to  assume 
the  different  authorship  of  these  two  sets  of  passages,  merely  on 
the  ground  of  this  difference  of  usage,  is  a  highly  arbitrary  and 
unwarrantable  course.  The  legitimate  mode  of  proceeding  is  first 
to  observe  the  structural  arrangement  of  the  book  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  well  defined  arrangement  of  this  kind,  it  is  by  no  means 
allowable  to  separate  parts  of  these  natural  divisions,  and  to 
combine  them  with  parts  of  others,  merely  to  help  any  theory 
one  might  form  in  regard  to  the  particular  subject  in  question. 
It  will  be  observed  hereafter  that  this  has  been  done  in  respect 
to  the  history  of  the  deluge.  The  verses  vi.  5-8,  which  are 
admitted  by  Davidson  and  others  to  belong  to  a  different 
section,  are  yet  connected  with  the  succeeding  section  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  history  of  the  deluge  as  it  now  exists,  while 
by  the  structural  division  of  the  book  it  forms  no  part  of  that 
history  at  all.  The  effect  of  thus  regarding  these  verses  as  part 
of  the  existing  history  of  the  deluge  is  to  give  a  certain  coun- 
tenance to  the  notion,  that  that  history  has  been  made  up  of 
two  independent  narratives  of  the  same  events,  pieced  together 
by  a  subsequent  compiler,  without  much  regard  to  the  con- 
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sistency  of  the  entire.  More  particular  notice  will  be  drawn  to 
this  hereafter.  If  it  should  appear  that  there  are  portions 
naturally  and  evidently  complete  in  themselves,  and  charac- 
terised by  a  peculiar  usage  of  any  kind,  then  it  may  fairly  be 
maintained  that  these  portions  have  a  certain  distinct  documen- 
tary character,  not  necessarily  indicating  different  authorship, 
but,  at  any  rate,  a  different  mental  habitude  in  the  writer,  at  the 
time  of  their  composition,  from  that  which  existed  in  the  com- 
position of  parts  differently  characterised,  except  so  far  as  there 
might  be  something  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  passages  them- 
selves, to  account  for  the  peculiarity  observable.  But  if  such 
documentary  portions  are  found  to  be  subordinated  to  a,  more 
general  structure,  into  which  they  are  naturally  and  consistently 
interwoven,  and  that  more  general  structure  is  plainly  the  original 
plan  of  the  entire  work,  then  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  highly 
probable,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  peculiarity  in  these  several 
passages. 

That  the  entire  book  is  characterised  by  a  very  marked  and 
consistent  structural  arrangement  will  presently  appear,  though 
several  causes  have  tended  to  obscure  it,  and  divert  attention 
from  its  observation.  One  of  these  causes  has  been  the  arbitrary 
division  of  later  times  into  chapters,  such  as  they  appear  in  our 
present  Bibles.  Prior  to  these  divisions,  the  structure  had  been 
obscured  by  the  Jewish  subdivision  of  the  Pentateuch  into  fifty- 
four  Perashim  or  sections,  in  order  that  the  entire  might  be 
read  through  in  one  year,  provision  being  made  for  the  inter- 
calary as  well  as  the  ordinary  Sabbaths.  These  divisions 
effectually  turned  away  men's  eyes  from  the  real  subdivisions 
of  the  book,  the  two  classes  of  separate  portions  being,  though 
equal  in  number,  rarely  conterminous,  and  never  so  at  both 
beginning  and  ending.  These  divisions  of  pretty  equable  length 
having  been  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  public  reading,  any 
earlier  marks  of  subdivision  would  have  been  apt  in  course  of  time 
to  disappear  from  the  MSS.  Another  potent  cause  is  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  to  a  great  extent  made  up  of  narratives  more  or 
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less  complete  in  themselves,  sometimes  treating  of  particulars 
separated  from  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  or  subsequent 
parts  by  considerable  intervals  of  time,  though  all  having  a 
certain  order  of  progress  and  tending  to  the  general  advance  of 
the  entire  history.  The  distinctness  of  these  several  narratives 
has  caused  them  to  pass  with  those  who  have  looked  beyond  the 
mere  arbitrary  division  of  chapters  or  Jewish  Perashim,  for  the 
natural  and  only  subdivisions  of  the  book  ;  and  this  has  tended 
to  help  the  theory  that  the  book  is  a  compilation  of  passages 
of  various  authorship  and  of  different  ages  brought  together  at 
some  subsequent  period.  That  the  writer  may  have  availed 
himself  of  existing  documents,  or  of  traditional  statements  pre- 
served with  sufficient  care  to  have  the  value  of  documents,  is 
very  possible.  And  if  a  writer  of  sufficient  authority  should 
have  stamped  such  documents  incorporated  into  his  narrative 
with  the  seal  of  his  ap]3roval,  then  they  come  to  us  with  the 
same  weight,  as  regards  his  belief  in  their  substantial  accuracy, 
as  if  they  were  entirely  his  own.  Tables  of  genealogy,  indeed, 
he  may  have  taken,  just  as  he  found  them  in  the  registers 
or  the  traditions  of  the  people,  without  intending  to. vouch  for 
their  accuracy ;  and  inaccuracy  in  these  should  be  regarded 
as  no  more  invalidating  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  genea- 
logy or  of  the  history  at  large,  than  the  omission  of  certain 
names  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour  in  St.  Matthew's  gospel 
is  supposed  to  have  such  an  invalidating  effect.  The  reader  will 
not  be  displeased  by  the  introduction  here  of  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Hannah's  Bampton  Lecture  for  1863,  Lect.  v.,  p.  151,  2, 
in  reference  to  the  employment  of  earlier  materials,  and  the  use 
of  traditions  existing  in  the  author's  time  : — "  It  is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  principle  which  has  been  thus  asserted, 
stands  in  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  theories  which 
would  disintegrate  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  distribute  them 
among  the  earlier  documents  of  which  they  are  alleged  to  be 
compounded.  That  view  is  destructive  of  all  real  authorshij), 
as  claimed  for  the  several  writings  in  their  existiuo;  form :  an 
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authorsliip,  which  in  many  instances  is  sufficiently  ascertained, 
though  in  others,  when  it  has  not  been  decided  by  testimony,  it 
forms  a  legitimate  subject  for  critical  enquiry.  That  authorship, 
be  it  known  or  unknown,  rests  in  each  case  with  the  inspired 
writer  who  produced  the  book  acknowledged  in  the  canon  ;  and 
the  belief  that  he  availed  himself  of  earlier  materials,  would  no 
more  entitle  us  to  rend  his  work  in  pieces  and  re-assign  its  frag- 
ments to  imaginary  claimants,  than  the  same  argument  would 
destroy  the  rights  of  an  uninspii^ed  historian  to  the  ivork  ivhich 
he  had  moulded  into  unity,  and  impressed  with  the  fuU  stamp 
of  his  own  intellectual  character  from  such  materials  as  he  was 
able  to  command." 

As  regards  this  book  of  Genesis,  however,  even  distinguishable 
documents  characterised  by  their  own  peculiarities,  genealogical 
tables  which  were  possibly  preserved  from  earlier  times  than 
those  of  the  writer  of  the  book,  and  adopted  by  him  perhaps 
only  on  their  recognised  authority,  and  episodes  and  narratives 
more  or  less  complete  in  themselves,  while  less  closely  connected 
with  those  preceding  or  following  them  than  in  their  own 
internal  contents,  are  not  the  only  or  the  principal  subdivisions 
of  the  book,  though  they  are  often  the  natural  subsections  of 
the  greater  portions.  These  latter,  forming  the  larger  structural 
divisions  of  the  entire  book  in  its  organic  integrity,  claim  our 
attention  first. 

1.  Besides  the  Exordium  which  consists  of  the  first  chapter  and 
the  three  first  verses  of  the  second,  the  book  consists  of  a  series 
of  Toledoth,  generations,  or  histories  founded  on  genealogical 
relations,  but  in  most  cases  embracing  much  more  than  the 
particulars  of  family  descent.  In  some  cases  these  particulars 
of  family  descent  occupy  a  very  subordinate  place,  as  in  that 
commencing  at  Gen.  vi.  9,  where  the  history  of  JS^oah  contains 
only  the  mention  of  his  three  sons ;  while  in  one  case,  namely 
the  first,  commencing  at  ii.  4,  "  The  generations  of  the  heavens 

'  It  soems  strange  that  Eanke  and  others,  who  recognise  the  expression,  "These 
are  the  generations,"   as  generally  an  initial  and  not  a  terminal  formula,  should 
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and  the  earth,"  ^  it  is  only  in  a  highly  figurative  sense  that  the 
genealogical  idea  is  at  all  implied.  This  figurative  representa- 
tion is  indeed  in  full  keeping  with  the  allegorical  nature  of  the 
representation  in  at  least  the  first  part  of  this  portion  as  already 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  only  in  the  second  of  these  divisions  of 
family  history,  commencing  with  chapter  v.,  that  the  true  and 
literal  sense  of  the  word  is  implied.  This  is  the  true  beginning 
of  the  genealogical  history  which  it  is  the  author's  design  to 
trace  down  from  Adam  to  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  accordingly, 
while  each  of  the  other  sections  begins  with  the  formula,  "  These 
are  the  generations,"  this  fifth  chapter  commences  with  the 
fuller  and  more  formal  expression,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the 
generations,"  the  Se'pher  Toledoth,  from  Adam  in  the  line  of 
Seth.^  We  have  then  first  the  Exordium,  then,— (1.)  "The 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  the  mystical  genera- 
tions, from  ii.  4  to  the  close  of  ch.  iii.,  and  the  sequel  in  ch.  iv. 
to  the   birth  of  Seth. — (2.)  "  The  book  of  the  generations  of 

regard  it  in  the  latter  character  in  Gen.  ii.  4.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  the  pronoun 
these  (H^X)  may  as  properly  refer  to  things  preceding  as  following,  and  to  say  that 
it  is  used  five  times  in  chap.  x.  ■with  a  retrospective  signification.  It  is  not  on  the 
nature  of  the  phrase  itself,  that  its  initial  character  here  depends,  hut  on  the  invariable 
use  of  this  particular  expression,  ''  These  are  the  generations,"  as  a  superscription 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  book.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Eanke  mistranslates 
the  word  Toledoth  in  this  instance.  He  says  that  in  Gen.  ii.  4  the  meaning  is,  Diess 
ist'die  Entstehimg,  this  is  the  origin  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  It  has  been 
noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  is  not  the  generation,  in  the  sense  of  the 
generating,  which  Toledoth  could  not  signify,  but  the  generations  or  genealogical 
descendants,  and  in  a  wider  sense  the  offspring  and  family  history  in  a  descending 
line,  that  this  word  denotes.  See  Untersuchungen  ueher  den  Pentateuch,  i.  p.  160. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  title  of  the  Elohislic  narrative,  the  "  Book  of  Origins," 
adopted  by  Kuenen  from  Ewald  in  his  work.  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua 
Critically  Examined,  as  translated  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  chap.  xv.  p.  33.  In  no 
sense  could  this  title  be  properly  used,  except  we  were  to  understand  the  first  origin 
of  the  successive  descending  steps  in  the  narrative.  The  plural  form,  however,  shows 
that  the  word  Toledoth  denotes  the  successive  steps  themselves,  these  being  products 
not  origins.  It  is  curious  that  while  Ranke  considered  it  of  moment  to  the  unity  of  the 
book  to  insist  on  the  retrospective  import  of  this  ])hrasc  here,  as  tending  to  disprove 
the  partition  at  ii.  4,  which  he  calls  the  irpuTov  ^/eCSos,  later  writers,  as  Kuenen  and 
Colenso,  favour  the  same  view  of  it,  as  not  wishing  to  give  this  phrase,  especially  as 
an  initial  formula,  to  the  Jehovist. 

^  "  The  first  step  in  what  may  be  technically  called  the  narrative  of  history  is 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  the  words, 
'This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam,' — words  which  are  followed  by  the 
briefest  possible  summary  of  the  previous  account  of  creation,  and  then  by  the  order 
of  a  lineage,  and  then  the  regular  chi'onicle  of  dates  and  ages." — Dr.  Hannah,, 
Bampton  Lecture,  1863,  Lect.  v.,  p.  164. 
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Adam^"  ch.  y,  to  vi.  8,  where  JN^oali  is  introduced  on  the  scene. 
— (3.)  "The  generations  of  Noah,"  containing  the  history  ol 
Noah  and  his  family  until  his  death,,  from  vi.  9  to  the  end 
of  ch.  ix. — (4.)  "  The  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,"  describ- 
ing their  descendants,  the  overspreading  of  the  earth,  and  the 
scattering  of  men  abroad  by  the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  from 
the  commencement  of  ch.  x.  to  xi.  9. — (5.)  "  The  generations 
of  Shem,"  in  the  line  of  Arphaxad  to  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran,  the  sons  of  Terah,  from  xi.  10  to  26. — (8.)  "  The  genera- 
tions of  Terah,"  containing  the  history  of  Abraham  to  his 
death,  Terah  not  Abraham  being  made  the  head,  as  the  chosen 
race  was  to  be  derived,  not  merely  from  Abraham  in  the 
male  line,  but  from  Terah  in  the  female  line  also,  through 
Sarah  and  Hebekah.  Terah  is  therefore  made  the  head  of  this 
descent  as  including  both  the  male  and  female  lines.  This 
section  extends  from  xi.  27  to  xxv.  11.  It  does  indeed  seem 
strange  that  "The  generations  of  Abram"  should  not  form  a 
distinct  title,  if  we  consider  the  important  place  he  holds  in  this 
history.  If  that  title  had  ever  existed,  it  will  shortly  appear 
that  its  probable  place  was  immediately  before  the  last  clause  of 
xii.  4. — (7.)  "The  generations  of  Ishmael,"  from  xxv.  12  to  v.  18. 
— (8).  "  The  generations  of  Isaac,"  containing  his  history  and 
that  of  his  family  to  his  death,  extending  from  xxv.  19  to  the  end 
of  ch.  XXXV. — (9.)  "  The  generations  of  Esau,"  ch.  xxxvi.  1  to 
y.  8. — (10.)  "  The  generations  of  Esau,"  in  Moimt  Seir,  xxxvi. 
9  to  xxxvii.  1. — (11.)  "  The  generations  of  Jacob,"  containing  the 
remaining  history  of  Jacob  and  his  sons  to  the  date  of  his  owti 
death  and  that  of  Joseph,  from  xxxvii.  2  to  the  end  of  ch.  1.  and 
the  close  of  the  book.  Thus  the  entire  book  consists  of  twelve 
principal  sections  including  the  introductory  portion,  in  which 
divisions  the  history  is  successively  carried  on,  on  the  principle  of 
genealogical  descfint,  some  of  these  sections  which  relate  only  to 
collateral  branches  and  less  closely  concern  the  immediate  object 
of  the  writer,  being  brief  and  not  resolvable  into  lesser  divisions, 
while  others  are  full  and  extensive,  and  naturally  divide  them- 

21 
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selves  according  to  their  subject  matter  into  smaller  portions, 
which  are  in  some  cases  less  closely  connected  than  in  others 
with  the  preceding  or  following  parts,  but  still  always  help  on 
the  general  course  and  progress  of  the  history.^ 

We  have  to  notice  here  a  peculiarity  in  this  organic  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  history,  that  bears  in  an  important 
manner  on  the  present  inquiry.  It  will  be  found  that  while, 
generally  speaking,  in  each  of  these  successive  Tolcdoth  the  nar- 
rative in  general  is  carried  down  to  the  close  of  the  period  em- 
braced in  it,  at  the  commencement  of  each  succeeding  portion 
there  is  for  the  most  part  a  brief  repetition  of  so  much  of  the 
previous  account  as  is  needed  to  make  it  an  intelligible 
narrative  in  itself, — a  peculiarit}^  which  will  be  found  to 
extend  to  the  lesser  subdivisions  also.  In  some  instances 
this  resumed  narration  is  as  concise  as  possible,  and  in  others 
more  full.  Thus  the  first  of  these  Toledoth,  commencing 
at  ii.  4,  just  in  the  slightest  manner  alludes  to  the  day  in 
which  God  created  the  earth  and  the  heavens  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  chapter.  Then  the  second  portion,  v.  1.,  contains  a  brief 
but  more  explicit  reference  to  the  same  first  chapter,  and  the 
account  in  it  of  the  day  in  which  God  made  man  in  his  image 
and  likeness,  male  and  female,  giving  them  the  name  Adam  and 

1  This  oi'ganii;  strncturo  is  very  partially  and  imperfectly  recopfiiised  by  Davidson, 
He  first_ remarks,  p.  13.5,  that  "  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  divided  into  two  leading 
parts,  viz.,  chapters  i.-xi.,  and  xii.-l."  He  then  subjoins,  "  These  two  great  divisions 
contain  eleven  minor  parts,  viz.:  i.-ii.  4;  ii.  d-iv.  26;  v.  1-vi.  8;  vi.  9-ix.  29; 
X.  1-xi.  9;  xi.  10-26;  xi.  27-xxv.  11;  xxv.  12-18;  xxv.  19-xxxv.  29;  xxxvi. ; 
xxxvii.  1-1.  26.  Most  of  these  have  appropriate  titles."  If  he  had  fixed  the 
boundaries  correctly,  and  recognised  the  title  as  the  indication  of  a  new  section,  he 
•would  have  perceived  that  all  his  subdivisions  after  the  first  have  appropriate  titles. 
That  he  did  not  take  the  title  as  a  guide,  but  divided  on  other  considerations  is  apparent 
from  his  making  but  one  section  of  ch.  xxxvi.  instead  of  two,  and  his  commencing  the 
next  section  at  the  first,  instead  of  the  second  ver.se  of  ch.  xxxvii.  Tlie  importance 
of  correctly  observing  the  true  commencement  of  this  last,  or  rather  tlie  proper 
termination  of  the  preceding  section  will  be  seen  hereafter.  That  a  subdivision  made 
without  reference  to  the  titles  should  so  well  agree  with  that  made  according  to  them, 
is  so  far  a  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  observed  that  one 
of  his  greater  parts  ending  with  ch.  xi.  divides  one  of  the  lesser,  in  the  above  sub- 
division of  the  book  by  Davidson.  As  already  noticed,  Kuenen,  who  in  this  is  followed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  violates  the  uniformity  with  which  the  phrase,  "  These  are 
the  generations,"  occurs  as  a  superscription,  attaching  the  first  clause  of  Gn\.  ii.  4  to 
the  preceding  passage,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  to  the  Jehovist  one  of  these  titles,  Avhich 
*'it  is  assumed  belong  especially  to  the  Eloliist."  Similarly,  "The  generations  of 
Isaac,"  xxv.  19,  must  on  this  account  be  Elohistic.     See  Kucncn,  p.  44. 
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blessing  tliem  in  tlie  clay  when  they  were  created.     The  next, 
beginning  at  vi.  9,  "The  generations  of  Noah,"  recapitulates  the 
character  of  Noah,  the  names  of  his  sons,  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  and  God's  determination  to  destroy  all  flesh.     "  The 
generations  of  Noah's  sons,"  at  chapter  x.,  not  requiring  any 
fuller  recapitulation,  as  purely  genealogical  in  its  early  part, 
simply  repeats  the  names  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  with  a 
casual  allusion  to  the  flood.     "  The  generations  of  Shem,"  at 
xi.    10,   being  merely  genealogical   has  just    a  similar  casual 
allusion  to  the  flood.     "  The  generations  of  Terah,"  at  xi.  27, 
repeats  that  Terah  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  this  having 
been  only  just  mentioned  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding 
which  closes  "  The  generations  of  Shem."     Next  when  after  the 
death  of  Abraham,  "  The  generations  of  Ishmael"  follows,  he  is 
described    as    Abraham's    son,    whom    Hagar,    the    Egyptian, 
Sarah's   handmaid,    bare   unto  Abraham,   though  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  had  already  been  fully  set  forth  in  the 
previous    family   history   of    Abraham.      And    similarly   with 
"The  generations  of  Isaac"  commencing  at  xxv.  19,  Isaac's 
paternity,  and  that  of  Rebekah  his  wife,  and  her  relation  as 
sister  to  Laban  the  Syrian,  are  rej)eated.     At  "  The  generations 
of  Esau,"  in  ch.  xxxvi.  1,  Esau's  wives  are  again  enumerated, 
though  with  a  certain  variation  from  the  names  mentioned  in  the 
previous    accounts  of  his  marriages  at  xxvi.  34  and  xxviii.  9, 
to  which  variation  between  the  several  accounts  attention  will 
be  drawn  hereafter.    At  xxxvii.  2,  "  The  generations  of  Jacob," 
we  do  not  find  that  his  sons  in  general,  who  had  been  fully 
enumerated  with  the  names  of  their  mothers  just  at  the  close  of 
"  The  generations  of  Isaac,"  are  again  mentioned.    Still  there  is 
a  certain  resumed  mention  in  so  far  as  it  is  stated  that  Bilhah 
and  Zilpah  were  wives  of  Jacob,   when  it  is  mentioned  that 
Joseph  was  with  their  sons  feeding  the  flock ;  and  the  mention 
of  Joseph's  age  as  seventeen  years  takes  us  back  a  dozen  years 
before  the  death  of  Isaac  already  recorded.^ 

1  Isaac  was  sixty  when  Jacob  was  born,  and  an  hundred  and  eighty  at  the  time  of 
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An   instance   in    whicli   the   peculiarity   now    exhibited,   as 
regards  the  principal    sections,  is  of   especial  moment  to  this 
enquiry  is  in  the  history  of  the  deluge.     Those  who  maintain 
that   the   book   of    Genesis   is   compiled   from   several   narra- 
tives, one  being  by  the  Elohist  as  he  is  named,  and  another 
by   the   Jehovist,    conceive    that    this    history   of    the   deluge 
affords    strong    proof  of    the    combination    of    two    different 
accounts.      And   overlooking   the    organic    subdivision   of  the 
book,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  recapitulation .  now  pointed  ovit, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  successive  portions,  of  particidars, 
the  mention  of  which  would  be  needful  to  make  these  portions 
more  complete  in  themselves,  .and  thus  regarding  this  history 
of  the  deluge  as  it  now  exists  to  commence  with  the  fifth  verse 
of  the  sixth  chapter,  instead  of  at  "  The  generations  of  Noah" 
in  vi.  9,  they  have  fancied  that  in  the  renewed  mention  of  the 
particulars  with  which  this  division   begins,   such  as  Noah's 
character,  the  names  of  his  sons,  and  the  degeneracy  of  mankind, 
with  God's  determination  to  destroy  all  flesh,  the  narrative  of 
the  supposed  Elohist  is  to  be  found,  as  distinguished  from  the 
previous   mention  of  the   same   particulars   attributed   to  the 
Jehovist.     But  in  fact,  in  the  present  case,  this  resumed  mention 
of  previously  related  circumstances  is  only  in  accordance  with 
the  general  character  of  the  book  as  just  exhibited,  with  this 
difference  merely,  that  it  is  more  full  in  its  recapitulation  than 
in  other  cases.    The  desire  to  make  this  division  in  itself  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  deluge,  and  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  and  to  trace  the  terrible  event  in  this  complete 
narrative  of  it  to  an  adequate  cause,  will  account  for  a  fuller 
repetition  of  the  particulars  mentioned  at  its  commencement, 
though  already  described  in  the  preceding  division,  than  takes 

his  own  death.  Jacob  was  therefore  nu  hundred  and  twenty  when  Isaac  died.  Joseph 
■was  thirty  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh,  and  adding  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and 
two  of  famine,  he  was  thirty-nine  when  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  at  whicli  time  Jacob 
was  an  hundred  and  thirty.  Josei)h,  having  been  seventeen  at  the  time  of  his  sale  into 
}>ypt,  was  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt  when  his  father  came.  Hence  Jacob  was  an 
hundred  and  eight  when  Joseph  was  seventeen.  But  he  was  an  himdred  and  twenty 
when  Isaac  died,  so  that  "  The  generations  of  Jacob  "  goes  back  twelve  years  previous 
to  the  death  of  Isaac. 
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place  in  otlier  instances.     The  use  of  the  names  of  God  in  these 
two  passages,  which  constitute  the  close  of  one  and  the  beginning 
of  another  section,  as  well  as  in  the  remainder  of  this  latter  sec- 
tion, together  with  another  instance  in  it  of  repetition  supposed 
to  be  attributable  to  different  authorship,  will  be  considered  in  the 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  successive  portions  into  which 
the  book  is  resolvable.     Another  such  instance  may  be  found  in 
XXV.  19,  20.    The  so-called  Jehovist  had  given  in  xxiv.  an  account 
of  Isaac's  marriage  with  Rebekah.    This  is  again  repeated  in  xxv. 
20,  and  is  assumed  to  be  the  Elohist's  account  of  the  same  event. 
But  in  fact,  there  is  no  ground  in  this  repetition  for  assuming 
different  authorship.     The  writer  in  commencing  a  new  section, 
"The  generations  of  Isaac,"  or  family  history  of  that  Patriarch 
after  the  death  of  Abraham,  recapitulates  so  much  as  is  necessary 
to  give  it  a  certain  independent  completeness.     Hence  he  men- 
tions that  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  that  Isaac  was  forty  years 
of  age  at  his  marriage,  and  that  it  was  Rebekah,  the  daughter 
of  Laban  the  Sj'rian,  whom  he  married.     He  then  describes  the 
birth  of  his  children  and  proceeds  with  the  history  thus  prefaced. 
Another  peculiarity  of  these  Toledoth,  or  principal  sections  of 
the   book,  is  that  for  the  most  part  at   their   commencement 
there  is  some  note  of  time,  or  some  event  specified  which  serves 
to  indicate  the  date  from  which  each  commences.    Thus,  besides 
the  Bereshith,  "  In  the  beginning,"  of  the  Exordium,  we  have 
in  ii.  4,  "  The  generations  of  heavens  and  earth  when  they  were 
created,  in  the  day,"  etc. ;  in  v.  1,  "  The  generations  of  Adam, 
in  the  day,"  etc. ;  in  x.   1,   "  The  generations  of  the  sons   of 
Noah,"  to  whom  "sons  were  born  after  the  flood;"  in  xi.  10, 
"  The  generations  of  Shem,"  who  was  a  hundred  years  old  and 
begat  a  son  "  two  years  after  the  flood  ; "  in  xxv.  19,  20,  "  The 
generations  of  Isaac,"  who  was  "  forty  years  old  when  he  took 
Rebekah  to  wife  ; "  and  in  xxxvii.  2,  "  The  generations  of  Jac(5b ; 
Joseph  was  seventeen  years  old."     Thus  of  the  twelve  principal 
sections  we  have  seven  thus  characterised,  three  of  the  others, 
namely  the  generations  of  Ishmael,  and  of  Esau  in  the  land 
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of  Canaan,  and  in  Selr,  being  more  exclusively  genealogical, 
but  all  noting  the  marriage,  or  the  birtli  of  sons,  as  a  point  of 
departure.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  tbat  in  some  of  these 
cases  the  note  of  time,  or  event  indicating  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  narrative,  is  exj)ressed  by  a  gerund- infinitive  referring  to 
the  date  or  fact  in  an  allusive  manner,  as  already  known  to  the 
reader  by  its  previous  mention.  Thus  in  ii.  4  we  have,  "  In  the 
creating  of  them ; "  in  v.  1,  "  In  the  day  of  Eloliim  making  man  ; " 
and  in  xxv.  20,  "  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  in  his  taking  Rebekah 
to  wife."  The  characteristic  now  exhibited  with  regard  to  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  book,  and,  in  particular,  the  assumptive 
and  allusive  manner  of  dating  last  noted,  will  be  found  of  use 
in  serving  to  determine  the  exact  point  of  division  in  several  of 
the  lesser  subdivisions  also.  Before  we  pass  on  to  these  we  may 
remark  that  the  structural  organization  which  has  been  now 
displayed  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  unity  of  design  and  authorship 
of  the  entire  book.  And  though  some  of  the  larger  divisions  are 
resolvable  into  lesser  subdivisions,  which  in  some  cases  consist 
of  narratives  comjjlete  and  independent  in  themselves,  yet  for 
the  most  part  these  are  so  needful  to  fill  up  and  help  on  the 
history,  and  fit  so  well  into  their  respective  places,  that  they 
present  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  unity 
of  their  authorship.  For  though  some  of  these  lesser  divisions 
are  not  so  closely  connected  with  those  preceding  and  following 
them  as  others,  they  all  help  on  the  progress  of  the  history, 
and  tend  to  make  it  more  complete. 

2.  As  the  i^rincipal  divisions  of  the  book  are  usually  charac- 
terised by  a  sort  of  recapitulatory  preface,  or  repeat  in  their 
progress  such  particulars  of  the  previous  sections  as  may  be 
needed  to  make  them  more  complete  in  themselves  and  in- 
dependent, so  also  the  same  characteristic  will  often  be  observed 
in 'the  subsections  into  which  these  are  resolvable.  Whether 
this  was  designed  to  render  these  lesser  portions  more  complete 
and  independent  for  the  purpose  of  recitation,  either  as  lessons 
for  the  congregation  or  for  private  use,  or  it  rcsidted  from  some 
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disposition  on  tlie  part  of  the  author  to  preserve  a  special 
structure  and  organization  throughout,  certain  it  is  that  this 
j)eculiarity  will  be  found  to  distinguish  several  of  the  subsections, 
as  weE.  as  the  principal  divisions  of  the  book.  The  subsections 
generally  will  be  ascertained  and  distinguished  in  the  special 
examination  that  is  presently  to  be  entered  on.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary here  only  to  point  out  the  instances  of  this  repetition  so 
often  made  with  the  view  to  render  the  separate  portions  more 
complete  and  intelligible  in  themselves, — partly  as  exhibiting 
more  fully  the  organic  structure  of  the  book,  and  partly  because 
these  repetitions  have  in  some  instances  been  relied  on  as 
evidences  of  separate  authorship. 

The  concluding  subsection  of  "The  generations  of  Noah" 
extends  from  v.  18  of  ch.  ix.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
contains  the  story  of  Noah's  intoxication  and  the  conduct  of 
his  sons  in  reference  thereto,  and  the  prediction  of  their  future 
liistory  in  consequence  of  the  same.  To  render  this  account 
more  complete  in  itself,  it  is  prefaced  with  the  statement  in 
V.  18,  that  "  the  sons  of  Noah,  that  went  out  of  the  ark,  were 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,"  although  this  was  already  sufficiently 
indicated,  the  exit  from  the  ark  being  therefore  now  mentioned 
only  allusively.  On  the  score  of  this  repetition  it  has  been 
assumed  by  the  partitionists,  that  this  is  the  Jehovist's  mention 
of  the  names  of  those  who  went  out  of  the  ark,  the  previous 
mention  of  the  exit  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  whose  names  had  been 
also  mentioned  on  their  entrance  into  the  ark,  being  assigned  to 
the  Elohist.  Any  countenance  that  this  repetition  of  their  exit 
from  the  ark  might  afford  to  the  supposition  of  diverse  authorship 
will  vanish,  when  it  is  perceived  that  such  repetitions  are  common 
at  the  commencement  of  the  several  subsections,  being  evidently 
intended  to  make  them  more  complete  in  themselves. 

The  succeeding  principal  section  headed  "  The  generations  of 
the  sons  of  Noah"  has  two  subsections,  one  genealogical  and 
ethnical,  and  the  other  narrative  extending  from  the  first  to  the 
close  of  the  ninth  verse  of  ch.  xi.     The  fortner  represents  the 
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tribes  as  already  divided  "after  their  families,  after  their 
tongues,  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations."  The  second  sub- 
section goes  back  to  the  period  when  the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  speech  and  language,  and  again  describes  the  dispersion 
and  the  variation  of  language  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
taking  its  departure  from  an  event  which,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  principal  sections  already  noticed,  is  indicated  by  a  gerund- 
infinitive  : — "  And  all  the  earth  was  of  one  lip  and  one  speech  ; 
and  it  was  in  their  departing  from  the  east,  and  they  found,"  etc. 
The  portion  entitled  "The  generations  of  Terah,"  is  sub- 
divided into  several  lesser  narratives  more  or  less  complete  in 
themselves.  The  first  of  these  extends  from  xi.  27  to  xii.  4,  con- 
cluding in  that  verse  with  Abram's  departure  from  Haran,  and  his 
taking  Lot  with  him.  This  is  evidently  a  portion  complete  in 
itself,  the  seeming  break  at  xii.  1,  as  implied  in  the  English 
"now,"  having  no  existence  in  the  original  where  the  simple  copu- 
lative is  found.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  family  up  to  the 
final  momentous  step,  the  departure  for  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
next  subsection,  which  relates  the  arrival  and  first  proceedings 
of  Abram  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  begins  at  the  last  clause  of  v.  4, 
which  tells  the  age  of  Abram  at  the  time  of  his  departing,  this 
departure  from  Haran  being  put  in  the  assumptive  form,  "  in  his 
departing  from  Haran,"  as  having  been  previously  stated  his- 
torically and  directly  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  section,  other 
sections  as  already  remarked,  and  as  we  shall  further  see  here- 
after, similarly  beginning  with  a  note  of  time  and  an  assumption 
of  the  event  last  related  now  only  indirectly  mentioned.  Indeed, 
considering  the  analogy  of  other  portions,  and  the  important 
place  the  Father  of  the  faithful  occupies  in  this  history,  one  can 
scarcely  help  thinking  that  this  section  was  originally  here  pre- 
faced with  the  title,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  Abram."  To 
make  its  story  more  complete,  it  repeats  the  taking  of  his  family 
and  substance  that  he  had  gotten  in  Haran,  Lot's  departure  with 
him,  their  setting  out  from  Haran  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  their  arrival  in  that  land.    All  this,  except  the  actual  arrival 
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in  Canaan,  having  been  implied  in  the  previous  subsection  has,  on 
the  score  of  this  repetition,  been  assigned  to  the  Elohist  as  inter- 
polated in  the  Jehovistic  narrative,  whereas  it  is  really  only  the 
usual  prefatory  matter  to  make  the  new  subsection  complete  in 
itself. 

In  the  course  of  this  subsection  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
Canaanite  was  in  the  land  when  Abra'm  arrived  there.  In 
the  next  subsection  the  same  fact  is  again  repeated,  in  connexion 
with  Abram's  return  after  a  short  interval  spent  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  the  occasion  of  the  repetition  being  to  render  the  part 
of  the  narrative  where  it  occurs  more  intelligible. 

Then  follows  the  subsection,  ch.  xiv.,  which,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  commences  with  a  note  of  time,  "  In  the  days 
of  Amraphel,"  here  specified  in  a  direct  form,  as  not  having 
been  previously  mentioned.  This  passage  is  very  complete  in 
itself,  but  connected  with  the  preceding  one  so  far  as  that,  when 
reference  is  made  to  Lot  and  to  Abram,  it  finds  Lot  at  Sodom 
and  Abram  at  Mamre,  where  the  previous  chapter  had  left  them. 
This,  however,  is  not  mereh^  assumed,  but  made  the  subject  of 
express  mention  when  they  first  appear  in  the  narrative.  And 
to  give  greater  completeness  and  independence  to  the  story,  Lot 
is  described  as  "  Abram's  brother's  son  who  dwelt  in  Sodom," 
and  Abram  as  "  Abram  the  Hebrew,"  who  "  dwelt  in  the  plain 
of  Mamre  the  Amorite."  The  mention  of  these  particulars,  so 
well  known  in  the  pre\dous  narrative,  afibrds  as  much  difiiculty 
if  the  passage  is  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  as  if  it  be  given  to  the 
Elohist ;  and  hence  Dean  Stanley  and  others  seem  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  a  more  ancient  document  incorporated  in  the  history 
at  its  proper  place.  It  might  be  so ;  but  the  repetition  of  the 
particulars  now  adverted  to  does  not  necessitate  such  a  supposi- 
tion, as  it  falls  in  with  the  general  practice,  observable  through- 
out the  book,  of  repeating  in  each  distinct  narrative  such 
particulars  as  may  have  seemed  needful  to  give  it  greater 
completeness  in  itself.  The  only  real  difiiculty  is  presented 
by  the  description  of  Abram  as  "the  Hebrew."     But  this  is 
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expressed  in  the  subjectivity  of  the  messenger  that  came  to 
inform  him  of  what  had  happened,  not  of  the  writer  himself. 
One  that  had  escaped  from  the  disaster,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
would  think  and  speak  of  Abram  as  "  the  Hebrew,"  whether 
this  description  be  referred  to  his  descent  from  Eber,  or  to 
his  arrival  in  Canaan  from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
writer  throws  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  fugitive,  and  repre- 
sents him  therefore  as  telling  "  Abram  the  Hebrew"  what  had 
happened. 

The  fifteenth  chapter,^  which  has  also  a  note  of  time  referring 
to  what  was  previously  mentioned, — "  After  these  things," — 
contains  an  account  of  God's  appearing  to  Abram,  and 
promising  him  a  son  notwithstanding  his  complaint  of  child- 
lessness, with  an  engagement  that  his  seed  should  possess  the 
land  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  Then  the  next 
chapter  contains  an  account  of  Abram's  connexion  with  Hagar, 
her  flight  and  return,  and  the  birth  of  Ishmael.  Now,  these  two 
narratives  are  quite  distinct  and  complete  in  themselves,  but  at  the 
point  where  they  meet^  we  find  a  striking  instance  of  repetition. 
In  xvi.  1,  2,  we  are  told  that  Sarai,  Abram's  wife,  was  childless, 
that  she  had  a  maid  named  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  and  that 
she  proposed  to  Abram,  as  the  Lord  had  restrained  herself  from 
bearing,  that  he  should  enable  her  to  obtain  children  by  Hagar. 
And  we  are  informed  that  Abram  hearkened  unto  her  voice.  Im- 
mediately after,  however,  in  v.  3,  we  are  told  that  Sarai,  Abram's 
wife,  took  Hagar  her  maid,  the  Egyj)tian,  after  Abram  had  dwelt 
ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave  her  to  Abram  to  Avife. 
The  repetition  of  this  with  the  same  expressions  designating  Sarai 
as  Abram's  wife,  and  Hagar  as  her  maid  and  an  Egyptian,  has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  that  these  passages  have  been  put  together 
from  difierent  original  sources,  the  first,  second,  and  third  verses 
being  by  some  assigned  to  three  difierent  authors.  The  repetition, 
however,  may  mucli  more  simply  and  naturally  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  verses  1  and  2  belong  to  the  previous  narrative, 
with  which  they  very  readily  connect  themselves,  inasmuch  as 
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the  promise  of  seed  wMcli  should  jDOSsess  the  land  is  thus  con- 
trasted with  Sarai's  barrenness,  while  she,  despairing  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  seed  born  of  herself,  suggests  how  its 
accomplishment  may  be  otherwise  brought  about.  Here,  indeed, 
as  elsewhere,  the  connexion  is  lost  by  the  English  "  now  "  at  the 
commencement  of  ch.  xvi.  But  this  represents  only  the  Hebrew 
1,  which  might  even  be  adversative  and  rendered  but.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder,  and  much  to  recommend  the 
joining  of  xvi.  1,  2  to  the  subsection  contained  in  ch.  xv.  And 
then  the  new  subsection,  containing  the  story  of  Hagar's  flight, 
commences  with  the  customary  repetition  sufiicient  to  make  it 
complete  in  itself,  the  note  of  time  being  added  to  this  prefatory 
matter  with  the  same  allusive  reference  to  the  particular  by 
which  the  time  is  reckoned,  as  observed  before  in  similar  cases  : 
— "  After  ten  years  of  Abram  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 
This  seems  a  much  more  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  than 
the  supposition  that  a  compiler  should  so  foolishly  have  repeated 
the  same  matter  from  different  sources,  as  the  partitionists 
maintain  here  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  repetition  itself. 

The  next  instance  of  similar  repetition  offers  itself  at  the  close 
of  ch.  xvi.  There  we  have  it  stated  in  v.  15,  that  "  Hagar  bare 
Abram  a  son,  and  Abram  called  his  son's  name,  which  Hagar 
bare,  Ishmael."  Moreover,  the  narrative  has  already  given 
sufficient  indication  of  Abram's  age  at  this  time.  His  union 
with  Hagar  took  place,  as  we  are  told  in  y.  3,  after  he  had  dwelt 
ten  years  in  Canaan,  his  age  at  his  removal  to  that  country  from 
Haran  having  been  previously  said  to  have  been  seventy-five. 
Thus  the  connexion  with  Hagar  was  formed  at  eighty-five,  and  in 
due  course  Hagar  conceived  and  bare  Ishmael.  But  though  all 
this  is  quite  cle^r,  still  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  immediately  after 
the  preceding  statement  of  the  birth  of  this  son,  Abram's  age  at 
his  birth  is  specified ;  and  even  if  it  might  have  occurred  to  the 
writer  to  repeat  the  age,  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  adding 
the  clause,  "  When  Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abraham."  Accord- 
ingly this  repetition  has  been  made  a  ground  of  assigning  the 
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last  verse  to  a  different  auttor  from  the  writer  of  tlie  preceding. 
It  is  a  better  ground,  however,  for  detaching  it  from  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  pLacing  it  as  the  prefatory  commencement 
of  the  next  subsection  with  the  customary  recapitulation. 
This  will  then  commence  with  the  renewed  mention  that 
"Abram  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  when  Hagar  bare 
Ishmael  to  Abram,''  the  mention  of  this  event  being,  as  in 
the  note  of  time  in  the  other  instances  already  mentioned 
and  to  be  remarked  hereafter,  given  in  the  allusive  form, — 
"  Abram  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  at  Hagar  bear- 
ing Ishmael  to  Abram," — this  event  having  been  just  before 
stated  directly,  and  therefore  now  only  alluded  to  as  already 
known.  And  then  the  narrative  proceeds  to  say,  that  when 
Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  Jehovah  appeared  unto 
him.  The  reference  to  Abram's  age  at  Ishmael's  birth  in  the 
commencement  of  this  new  section  was  conducive  to  its  complete- 
ness and  independence,  inasmuch  as  Abram,  doubtful  of  the  pros- 
pect of  a  son  by  Sarai,  refers  to  Ishmael  as  more  likel}^  to  fulfil 
the  promise,  and  says,  "  0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee." 
And  then  in  connexion  with  this,  the  mention  of  Abram's  age  in 
xvii.  1  serves  to  indicate  the  age  of  Ishmael  when  he  was  cir- 
cumcised, within  the  limit  of  the  23rd  verse,  which  as  we  shall 
presently  see  is  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  that  age  being 
again  mentioned  in  v.  24. 

Another  instance  of  this  repetition,  as  just  intimated,  will  be 
found  after  the  history  of  the  institution  of  circumcision  in  ch.  xvii. 
That  chapter  begins  by  stating  that  Abram  was  ninet}'  years  old 
and  nine  when  Jehovah  appeared  to  him.  After  setting  forth  the 
various  particulars  and  promises  connected  with  the  command 
to  circumcise  himself  and  his  household,  it  states  in  v.  23  that 
"  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that  were  born  in  his 
house,  and  all  that  were  bought  with  his  money,  every  male 
among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house ;  and  circumcised  the  flesh 
of  their  foreskin  in  the  self-same  day,  as  God  had  said  unto  him." 
This  narrative  is  here  complete  ;  yet  immediately  after  we  find 
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the  same  particulars  specified  again,  Abraham's  age,  and 
Ishmael's,  which  were  both  already  implied  in  the  previous 
account,  and  the  circumcising  of  Abraham  and  the  men  of  his 
house  : — "  Abraham  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  when  he  was 
circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin.  And  Ishmael  his  son 
was  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of 
his  foreskin.  In  the  self-same  day  was  Abraham  circumcised, 
and  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  the  men  of  his  house  born  in  the 
house,  and  bought  with  money  of  the  stranger,  were  circum- 
cised." Now  if  this  latter  passage  belongs  to  the  preceding 
section,  we  have  a  quite  needless  repetition  of  a  long  series 
of  particulars,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  in  the  next 
chapter  an  entirely  new  subject,  on  a  new  occasion,  commencing 
with  the  words,  "  Jehovah  appeared  unto  kim,"  not  to  Abraham, 
a  manner  of  commencement  not  to  be  expected  in  a  perfectly 
new  passage.  But  if  we  take  the  verses  containing  the  repeti- 
tion as  an  introduction  to  this  new  subsection,  we  explain  the 
repetition,  as  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  writer  to  give 
a  recapitulatory  preface  to  his  new  sections,  and  we  remove  the 
abruptness  of  the  commencement  of  ch.  xviii.  "We  have  also 
here  again  to  remark  the  agreement  of  this  as  a  commencement 
with  so  many  other  instances,  in  the  allusive  form  in  which  the 
matter  connected  with  the  indication  of  time  is  mentioned,  as 
already  known  by  the  statement  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
section  : — "Abraham  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine  in  his  cir- 
cumcising the  flesh  of  his  foreskin,"  But  it  ought  to  appear  that 
some  reason  existed  for  repeating  in  this  introduction  the  matter 
which  had  been  just  previously  told.  That  will  be  found  in  the 
connexion  between  Abraham's  obedience  to  this  trying  command, 
which  was  the  implied  condition  of  his  having  a  son,  and  the 
renewed  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  repeat  the  promise  shortly 
after.  The  expression  repeated  in  this  passage,  "on  the  self- 
same day,"  will  in  this  part,  taken  separately  from  the  preceding 
passage,  mean  the  self- same  day  when  he  was  ninety-nine  years 
old,  just  as  in  the  previous  use  of  the  same  expression  it  not 
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merely  denotes  tlie  da}'  Jehovah  appeared  to  him,  but  that  on 
which  he  was  ninety-nine  years  old. 

Again  an  instance  of  like  repetition,  with  the  same  allusive  re- 
ference to  the  event  from  which  it  sets  out,  will  be  found  in  ch. 
xix.  29,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  Elohim  destropng  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  that  Elohim  remembered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot 
out  of  the  overthrow,  when  he  overthrew  the  cities  in  the  which 
Lot  dwelt."  Here  the  repetition  falls  in  with  the  Elohistic 
character  of  the  passage,  as  a  supposed  evidence  of  different 
authorship  ;  and  this  verse  is  accordingly  regarded  as  the 
Elohist's  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the 
previous  narrative  being  the  Jehovist's  history  of  the  same 
event.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  Elohistic  character  of  the  verse, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  regarding  it  as  a  concluding 
recaj)itulation  of  the  preceding  history.  It  seems,  however,  more 
in  accordance  with  analogy  to  treat  it  as  the  recapitulatory  pre- 
face to  the  story  of  Lot  and  his  two  daughters.  Preparatory  to 
this  tale  of  wickedness,  the  divine  vengeance  on  the  cities  of  the 
plain  for  like  abominations  is  indicated,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  intimated  that  the  divine  interposition  by  which  Lot  was  de- 
livered was  not  for  the  sake  of  himself  or  his  wicked  daughters, 
but  for  Abraham's  sake.  By  this  means  the  divine  favour  as 
exerted  on  behalf  of  so  undeserving  a  household  cannot  be  adduced 
as  an  objection  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  or  an  encourage- 
ment to  such  vice.  The  Elohistic  character  is  thus  accounted  for 
also.  The  author's  thoughts  were  directed  merely  to  the  divine 
origin  of  the  interposition,  and  therefore,  as  will  be  more  fully 
shown  hereafter,  Elohim  is  the  name  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

The  next  subsection  seems  to  extend  from  Abraham's  journey 
southward,  xx.  1,  to  the  birth  and  circumcising  of  Isaac,  there 
being,  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  a  close  connexion  between  the 
close  of  ch.  XX.  and  the  commencement  of  xxi.  Then  takingr 
the  mention  of  Abraham's  age  in  xxi.  5,  "  at  Isaac  his  son  being 
born  to  him,"  and  this  allusive  mention  of  Isaac's  birth,  as  indi- 
cating, after  the  example  of  other  instances,  the  commencement 
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of  a  new  story,  the  passage  describing  tlie  circumstances  which 
occasioned  Sarah's  displeasure,  and  the  consequent  casting  out  of 
Hagar  and  Ishmael,  down  to  Ishmael's  marriage,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  new  subsection  ;  and  we  may  thus  explain  the  fulness  of  the 
description  in  v.  9  of  Ishmael  as  "  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian, 
which  she  had  borne  unto  Abraham,"  as  adding  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  portion,  though  it  would  suffice  in  a  continu- 
ous and  undivided  narrative  to  have  simply  named  him. 
The  partitionists  assign  this  and  the  preceding  verse  to  the 
compiler  of  the  entire,  called  by  Davidson  the  Redactor.  The 
repetition,  as  we  have  seen,  affords  no  ground  for  assuming 
a  different  author  ;  but  they  wish  to  make  the  second  departure 
of  Hagar  to  be  only  another  version  of  her  previous  flight,  and 
the  supposed  Redactor  must  accordingly  invent  a  cause  for  the 
second  flight  which  he  makes  this  passage  to  describe. 

We  now  23ass  over  a  number  of  portions  distinct  and  complete 
in  themselves,  but  not  pi'esenting  any  instances  of  the  reca- 
pitulation we  have  been  observing,  except  those  which  occur  at 
the  commencement  of  the  principal  sections  or  Toledoth  in  xxv. 
12  and  19,  20,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The  subsection, 
however,  which  commences  with  xxvi.  1  and  extends  to  the  end 
of  V.  33,  presents  a  slight  instance  of  this  characteristic  allusion 
in  the  reference  to  the  first  famine  that  had  been  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  now  takes  place, 
and  which  leads  Isaac  to  go  and  sojourn  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines. 

The  two  last  verses  of  ch.  xxvi.,  describing  Esau's  marriages, 
are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  Avhat  precedes,  but  are 
needful  to  explain  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  and  therefore 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  sec- 
tion. Having  thus,  apart  from  anything  in  the  form  of  expres- 
sion separated  these  from  what  precedes,  and  connected  them  with 
the  sequel,  we  notice,  as  confirming  our  previous  observation  of 
the  significance  of  the  note  of  time  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  section,  the  mention  of  Esau's  age  when  he  married.     But 
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as  nothing  had  been  previously  said  of  his  marriages,  the 
allusive  form  of  reference  to  them  is  not  adopted  here,  but  they 
are  mentioned  in  a  direct  historical  manner.  Then  the  section 
which  commences  with  this  mention  of  Esau's  marriage,  and 
describes  the  blessing  surreptitiously  obtained  by  Jacob,  extends 
to  the  consequent  sending  of  Jacob  to  Padan-Aram  to  Laban. 
This  subsection  extends  to  the  end  of  xxviii.  4,  and.  a  new 
section  commences  at  v.  5y  with  repetition  of  Isaac's  sending 
Jacob  away,^  and  a  renewed  description  of  Laban  as  "  the  son  of 
Bethuel  the  Syrian,  the  brother  of  Eebekah,  Jacob's  and  Esau's 
mother."  This  repetition,  strange  in  an  unbroken  narrative, 
comes  quite  naturally,  as  in  other  cases,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  section.  It  seems  to  make  the  narrative  of  this  important 
part  of  Jacob's  history  complete  in  itself,  and  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  other  instances  exhibited. 

Then  the  portion  which  describes  Jacob's  return  extends  from 
xxxii.  1  to  xxxiii.  17,  and  leaves  Jacob  at  Succoth.  A  new 
subsection  then  begins  with  Jacob's  settlement  in  Shechem  and 
relates  the  story  of  Dinah.  In  the  prefatory  verse  prefixed  to 
this  narrative  it  is  said  that  "  Jacob  came  to  Shalem  a  city  of 
Shechem,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he  came  from 
Padan-Aram."  This  latter  clause  is  supposed  to  be  an  inter- 
polation, as  unnecessary  to  the  history  which  has  already  had 
Jacob  in  several  other  places  since  he  came  back  from  Syria. 
But  in  fact,  this  mention  of  the  retiu-n  from  Padan-Aram  is  only 
a  repetition  to  give  fulness  to  the  new  story  and  mark  its  place 
in  the  narrative.  Taken  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
previous  verse,  it  would  indeed  seem  strange  as  thus  mentioning 
that  the  arrival  at  Shalem  was  on  the  return  from  Padan-Aram. 
But  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  section,  it  naturally,  and  in 
accordance  with  other  subsections,  indicates  a  point  of  time,  for 
which  piirpose,  not  the  immediately  preceding  event,  but  the 
general  period  of  the  return  from  Syria  is  adopted  as  sufficiently 
exact  in  the  writer's  mind.  This  more  general  note  of  time, 
instead  of  the  last  mentioned  particular,  indicates  a  suspension 
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of  continuity  in  the  writer's  thoughts,  as  natural  when  entering 
on  a  new  subject.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  mention  of  the  return 
from  Syria,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  description  of  Shalem 
as  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  may  in  the  present  case  be  due  to  the 
fact,  that  this  was  the  first  place  strictly  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
to  which  Jacob  came  on  his  return  from  Syria,  the  places  pre- 
\dously  mentioned  having  been  east  of  Jordan.  At  any  rate,  in 
a  case  clearly  marked  otherwise  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
section,  we  have  the  note  of  time  introduced  in  the  same  allusive 
manner, — "  In  his  coming  from  Padan-Aram" — already  noticed 
in  so  many  other  instances,  where  the  particular  referred  to  had 
been  previously  mentioned. 

In  ch.  XXXV.  we  have  an  account  of  Jacob's  departure  from 
Shechem,  and  of  his  arrival  at  Bethel,  where  he  builds  an  altar, 
because  God  there  ajDpeared  to  him  when  he  fled  from  the  face 
of  his  brother.  The  death  of  Deborah,  Pebekah's  nurse,  is  then 
mentioned,  after  which  in  v.  9  it  is  said  that  "  God  appeared 
unto  Jacob  again,  when  he  came  out  of  Padan-Aram,  and  blessed 
him."  The  unsuitableness  of  the  mention  of  Deborah's  death 
in  this  place  has  been  noticed,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  as  an 
evidence  of  interpolation.  In  a  continuous  narrative,  it  certainly 
does  come  in  awkwardly  between  v.  7  and  9.  But  if  we  per- 
ceive that  V.  9  begins  a  new  section,  this  awkwardness  dis- 
appears. At  the  close  of  the  section  describing  Jacob's  arrival 
at  Bethel,  this  event  having  taken  place  there  comes  in  very 
naturally.  In  r.  9  a  new  section,  describing  the  important 
vision  which  took  place  there,  begins.  And  in  this  commence- 
ment we  have  the  same  note  of  time  similarly  expressed  as  in 
xxxiv.  18, — "  At  his  coming  from  Padan-Aram," — this  being 
the  second  ap]3earance  of  God  to  Jacob  after  his  return. 

"We  may  now  pass  to  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  lesser  portion  ends  with  Joseph's  sale  into 
Egypt  at  the  close  of  ch.  xxxvii.  Then  is  introduced  the 
history  of  Judah's  marriage  and  family  relations,  and  this  is 
succeeded  with  a  new  subsection  in  which  Joseph  is  in  Poti- 
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phar's  house.  This  new  part  recapitulates  the  sale  into  Egypt, 
and  the  rejDetition  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  make  out  that 
there  were  two  different  accounts  of  the  sale  now  blended  into 
one,  the  purchaser  having  been  originally  different  in  each  story. 
The  interposition  of  the  narrative  respecting  Judah  and  his 
family  would,  however,  naturally  account  for  the  repetition,  even 
if  such  repetitions  were  not  common  in  this  book.  But  even  sup- 
posing that  ch.  xxxviii.  is  here  interposed  out  of  its  proper  place, 
the  custom  of  recapitulating  certain  prefatory  matter  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  several  lesser  sections,  would  sufficiently  account 
for  the  repetition  in  the  present  case.  In  ch.  xli.  we  have  a 
slighter  instance  of  this  repetition.  Joseph  on  his  exaltation 
went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  authority  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  a 
section  evidently  closing  with  this  announcement  in  v.  45.  A 
new  section  then  commences  describing  the  course  of  his  admi- 
nistration. This  begins  with  a  statement,  as  in  other  like  cases, 
of  Joseph's  age  at  this  important  point  in  his  history  when  he 
stood  before  Pharaoh,  and  adds  that  he  went  out,  from  Pharaoh 
of  course,  this  expression  being  repeated  from  the  preceding- 
verse.  And  here,  too,  the  reference  to  his  standing  before 
Pharaoh  is  in  the  allusive  form  on  which  so  much  stress  has 
been  already  laid : — "  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  in  his  stand- 
ing before  Pharaoh." 

An  instance  of  great  significance  and  moment  in  the  present 
enquiry  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  part  which  relates  the 
arrival  in  Egypt  of  Jacob's  sons  for  the  purchase  of  corn,  ch.  xlii. 
Tlie  preceding  chapter  at  its  close  represents  the  famine  as  extend- 
in  o-  over  all  lands,  Joseph  as  established  in  full  authority  and 
havino-  the  issue  of  food  at  his  disposal,  and  all  countries  coming 
to  buy  corn  from  him.  While  the  famine  is  thus  sore  in  all 
lands,  Jacob  learns  that  there  is  corn  in  Egypt,  and  bids  his 
sons  o-o  down  to  buy,  but  will  not  send  his  j^oungest  son  Benja- 
min. The  writer,  having  thus  related  the  mission  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  describes  their  arrival  with  others  who  came  to  buy 
"  for  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  and  tells  us  that 
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Joseph  was  governor,  and  that  it  was  he  who  sold  to  all  that 
came.  This  repetition  of  particulars,  already  so  fully  set  forth 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter,  has  great  weight  with  "  The 
Layman,"  as  evidence  of  a  combination  of  different  narratives. 
He  says,  "It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  has  distinctly 
laid  down,  (1)  Joseph's  position  in  Egypt,  (2)  his  selling  corn 
to  the  people,  (3)  the  extension  of  the  famine  to  Canaan,  and 
(4)  the  visit  of  his  ten  brethren  for  the  purpose  of  buying  corn. 
He  is  ready,  therefore,  to  proceed  at  once  to  their  reception  by 
Joseph.  Yet  strange  to  say,  every  one  of  these  four  points  is 
again  rejjeated  in  the  two  next  verses,  before  this  is  entered 
upon.  '  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  grain  among  those 
that  came ;  for  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And 
Joseph  was  the  governor  over  the  land,  he  that  sold  grain  to  all 
the  people  of  the  land  ;  and  Joseph's  brethren  came,'  etc.  (xlii. 
5,  6).  Is  it  likely  that  any  writer  would  have  thus  needlessly 
repeated  himself,  or  have  taken  such  pains  to  reiterate  points  on 
which  he  had  already  fully  informed  his  readers  only  two  or 
three  sentences  before  ?  Regard  these  verses,  however,  as  part 
of  a  different  narrative  which  the  Jehovist  here  transcribes 
verbatim,  having  replaced  the  previous  portion  by  his  own 
composition,  and  all  is  simple  and  natural."^  Now  it  is  first  to 
be  observed  that  the  repetition  marked  (4)  in  this  passage  is 
really  no  gratuitous  repetition  at  all.  In  v.  3,  "  Joseph's  ten 
brethren  went  down,"  etc.,  the  departure  of  ten  is  told  in  opposi- 
tion to  Benjamin's  remaining  at  home.  In  v.  4  their  arrival  is 
mentioned,  and  that  not  simply,  but  in  the  company  of  others 
who  came  with  them,  perhaps  from  the  land  of  Canaan.  And 
this  seems  of  some  significance  to  the  narrative ;  coming  in  the 
crowd  of  purchasers,  they  might  easily  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Joseph,  who  recognised  them  notwithstanding.  The  other 
repetitions  lose  all  their  significance  as  evidences  of  compilation, 

'  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  35.  It  ■will  be  seen  hereafter  that  other 
partitionists  leave  all  this  to  the  Jehovist  down  to  the  end  of  v.  5,  notwithstanding 
that  this  verse  contains  two  of  the  repetitions  complained  of. 
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wlien  it  is  perceived  that  a  new  subsection  of  the  narrative 
commences  witli  oh.  xlii.  5,  and  that  the  writer,  according  to 
his  custom,  repeats  as  preliminary  to  this  part  of  his  story  the 
particulars  under  consideration,  in  order  to  make  it  more  com- 
plete and  independent.  When  this  is  perceived  it  renders  the 
whole  matter  much  more  simple  and  natural  than  the  sup- 
position of  the  needless  introduction  of  a  portion  of  a  different 
writing  repeating  the  same  particulars, — so  much  more  simple 
and  natural,  that  it  seems  only  necessary  to  point  it  out  in 
order  to  gain  the  preference  for  it.  And  we  may  in  this 
case  also  perhaps  regard  the  expression,  "In  the  midst  of 
the  comers,"  as  an  allusive  indication  of  the  date  from  which 
this  part  of  the  narrative  sets  out,  so  common  at  the  com- 
mencement of  new  sections,  and  here  equivalent  to  saying 
the  sons  of  Israel  came  at  the  time  already  indicated,  when 
others  of  all  lands  were  coming. 

In  xlvii.  27  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  settlement  and  resi- 
dence in  Goshen  till  his  death  and  burial  commences.  It 
is  true  his  settlement  in  Groshen  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt, 
and  the  gift  to  him  of  a  possession  there,  were  previousl}^ 
mentioned ;  but  this  being  the  commencement  of  a  new 
subsection,  the  same  particulars  are  repeated :  "  And  Israel 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen ;  and  they 
had  possessions  therein." 

It  will  now  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  examples  of  this 
kind  of  repetition  are  sufficiently  nimierous  to  establish  it  as 
one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  structure  of  the  book. 
And  if  in  some  cases  the  subdivision  might  be  less  apparent  but 
for  the  repetition  at  those  particular  places,  yet  the  prevalence  of 
it  in  more  decided  cases  Avill  justify  the  sujDposition  of  a  sub- 
division as  thus  marked  in  the  more  doubtful  instances.  The 
indications  ascertained  in  several  instances,  in  the  case  of  the 
principal  sections,  become  a  guide  for  the  partition  of  the  sub- 
ordinate sections  also.     It  may,  indeed,  have  been  that  these 
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subdivisions  had  no  other  distinguishing  marks  in  the  original 
writing,  than  these  very  evidences  of  a  resumption  of  his  subject 
after  a  pause  and  suspension  of  his  thoughts  in  the  writer's 
mind.  But  the  phenomenon  of  these  repetitions  having  to  be 
explained,  the  manner  of  accounting  for  them,  which  has  now 
been  proposed,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence,  is  much  more 
probable,  than  that  a  writer  compiling  his  narrative  from 
several  existing  documents,  or  interpolating  his  own  account 
with  sentences  adopted  from  another,  should  in  the  most  need- 
less manner  have  repeated  the  same  particulars  with  only  slight 
verbal  differences.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  repeti- 
tions are  not  given  in  the  form  of  authorities  cited,  but  incor- 
porated into  the  substance  of  the  narrative.  Such  a  supposition 
as  this  is  only  one  degree  less  improbable,  than  that  the  author 
writing  entirely  from  himself  should  have  in  this  manner  im- 
mediately repeated  his  own  statements  but  just  made. 

This  view  of  the  organic  structure  of  the  book  brings  our 
general  observations  to  a  close,  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  the 
special  examination  of  the  several  portions  in  detail. 
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SPECIAL  EXAMINATION". 
I— EXOEDIUM. 

Ch.  I.,  II.  1-3.    ELOHISTIC  ACCOUNT  OF  CEEATION.i 

The  reasons  for  limiting  this  passage  to  the  third  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  have  been  already  discussed,  and  will  be  again 
adverted  to,  when  the  next  section  is  under  consideration. 
The  passage  is  strictly  Elohistic,  the  LXX.  uniformly  observing 
the  same  usage,  6  ^eo9.  The  subject  being  the  creation  of  the 
universe  in  its  widest  generality,  and  in  its  most  material 
aspect,  the  writer  seems  quite  naturally  to  have  designated  the 
Creator  by  the  term  most  applicable  to  him  in  the  character  of 
abstract  deity,  a  term  in  its  import  significant  of  his  omnipo- 
tence. Hengstenberg  remarks  that  as  regards  the  creation  of 
man  in  God's  likeness,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  have 
used  Jehovah.  So  far  as  Jehovah  is  expressive  of  the  one 
attribute  of  eternal  self-existence,  there  could  be  no  resemblance 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  in  a  created  and  therefore  not 
self-existent  being.  But  that  the  author  adopted  Elohim 
throughout  with  a  design,  as  Hengstenberg  thinks,  of  represent- 
ing in  these  early  chapters  the  gradual  transition,  in  man's  appre- 
hension, from  Elohim  to  Jehovah  seems  quite  too  artificial  a 
supposition.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  the  display  of  the 
divine  power  in  creation,  rather  than  the  introduction  of  God 
in  personal  relations  with  mankind,  seems  to  have  led  to  the 


1  In  this  and  similar  instances  throu2:hout  tlie  sequel,  the  words  Elohistic  and 
Jehovistic  are  used,  not  to  denote  supjDosed  different  autliorsliip,  but  the  prevailing 
name  of  God  adopted  in  each  passage,  whether  Elohim  or  Jehovah. 
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spontaneous  adoption  of  the  general,  in  preference  to  tlie  special 
and  proj^er  name.  The  only  place  in  which  the  projaer  name 
would  have  been  otherwise  more  suitable,  as  representing  God 
in  personal  relation  to  man  at  his  creation,  is  one  in  which,  for 
the  cause  just  mentioned,  as  noticed  by  Hengstenberg,  that 
proper  name  would  have  been  quite  inapplicable,  as  more  than 
any  other  name  expressive  of  the  difference  rather  than  the 
likeness  between  the  Creator  and  the  created. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pent.,  Pt.  ii.,  p.  175,  insists  on  the 
frequency  with  which  the  name  Elohim  is  used  in  this  passage  : 
— "  In  i.-ii.  3  we  have  only  Elohim  35  times,  and  in  xxiv., 
only  Jehovah  19  times.  Can  any  one  believe  that  these  two 
passages  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  writer?"  How  he 
makes  out  that  xxiv.  contains  only  Jehovah  19  times  it  is  hard 
to  discover ;  but  as  regards  any  weight  attached  to  the  frequency 
of  Elohim  in  the  present  passage  the  argument  is  perfectly 
futile.  If  the  writer  had  both  names  in  common  use,  and  was 
otherwise  indifferent  as  to  his  choice,  the  general  unity  of  this 
passage  in  substance  and  in  form,  and  the  regularity  with  which, 
at  each  succeeding  mention  of  Grod,  he  is  introduced,  as  it  were 
with  a  standing  formula,  "  And  God  said,"  "  and  God  saw," 
"  and  God  created,"  "  and  God  blessed,"  would  have  naturally 
occasioned  the  use  of  the  same  name  throughout,  God  beino: 
mentioned  in  no  other  connexion  after  the  introductory  verses. 
And  then  the  subject  matter  being  uniformly  such  as  made  the 
general  name  more  suitable,  the  whole  must  be  regarded,  not  as 
presenting  35  independent  instances  of  the  use  of  Elohim,  as  the 
Bishop  seems  to  treat  it,  but  as  if  the  word  were  used  only  once, 
all  the  repetitions  of  it  being  of  no  more  weight  in  this  enquiry, 
than  the  pronoun  which  might  all  through  be  substituted  for  it 
after  the  first  use  of  the  word.  This  is  not  the  only  instance,  as 
will  be  seen,  in  which  such  a  frequent  repetition,  which  takes 
place  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  it  were  in  a  recurring  formula, 
is  relied  on  by  the  Bishop  as  exhibiting  so  many  independent 
instances  of  a  particular  usage. 
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n.— THE  GENEKATIONS  OF  HEAVENS  AND  EAETH. 

§.  1.  Ch.  II.  4-III,     PARADISE  AND  THE  FALL.    JEHOVAH-ELOHISTIC 
WITH  AN  ELOHISTIC  PASSAGE. 

The  reasons  for  making  this  section  to  commence  with  v.  4, 
have  been  already  considered.  The  uniformity  with  which  the 
formula,  "  These  are  the  generations,"  stands  at  the  head  of 
each  succeeding  principal  section  of  the  entire  book,  the  variation 
of  the  expression  when  we  find  a  concluding  formula,  such  as 
"  these  are  the  sons,"  "  these  are  the  families,"  at  the  close  of 
genealogies  where  the  other  formida  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
section,  and  the  impossibility  of  dividing  v.  4  on  grammatical 
grounds,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  poetical  parallelism  and 
repetition  of  the  ideas  expressed,  as  already  noted,  make  it  quite 
evident  that  this  is  the  true  point  of  division  between  the  first 
and  second  sections.  Bishop  Colenso,  Pt.  iv.,  p.  19,  quotes 
Delitzsch  as  an  authority  for  dividing  the  fourth  verse,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  the  first  clause  have 
the  articles,  while  earth  and  heavens  in  the  second  have  none, 
that  the  expression  "  in  their  creation"  in  the  first  clause  corres- 
ponds to  the  Elohistic  language  in  v.  2,  "  in  the  day  of  their 
creation,"  and  that  this  clause  suits  best  the  first  account  of 
creation  in  ch.  i.,  in  which  alone  the  actual  creation  of  the  earth 
and  heaven  is  described.  As  regards  the  j)resence  of  the  article, 
however,  before  heavens  and  earth  in  the  first  clause,  and  its 
absence  in  the  second,  it  has  already  been  observed  that  this 
difference  is  only  apparent.  These  words  in  the  first  clause  are 
in  Stat,  constr.,  being  governed  by  Toledoth.  The  article 
belongs  to  this,  and  is  only  transferred  according  to  the  rule  to 
the  genitives  following.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
separating  the  clauses  on  this  ground,  as  heavens  and  earth  may 
be  taken  indefinitely  in  the  first  as  well  as  the  second.  Then 
the  expression,  "in  the  day  of  their  creation,"  does  not  occur 
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at  all  in  v.  2,  but  in  v.  3  there  is  tlie  expression  "  whicli  God 
created  to  make,"  and  the  word  "make"  connects  this  with  the 
second  clause  of  v.  4,  just  as  much  as  the  word  "  created"  does 
with  the  first.  And  as  to  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  being  only  described  in  the  first  chapter,  it  has  already  been 
noted  that  the  expression  in  v.  4  is  not  "  the  generation"  in  the 
sense  of  the  generating  or  production  of  them,  but  the  genera- 
tions, or  events  consequent  on  their  creation  as  having  already 
taken  place.  The  Bishop  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  division 
of  V.  4,  but  observes  in  regard  to  it,  p.  21  : — "  In  any  case  the 
involved  construction  in  y.  4,  when  compared  with  the  verses 
which  precede  and  follow  it,  is  a  sign  that  it  does  not  proceed 
in  an  independent  original  form  from  the  pen  of  either  of  the 
principal  writers,  but  contains  expressions  of  both  fused  together, 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  two  distinct  narratives." 
He  seems  wholly  unconscious  that  what  he  calls  the  involved 
construction  is  really  only  an  instance  of  the  inversion  of  ideas 
in  the  parallel  clause,  which  is  an  occasional  ornament  in 
Hebrew  poetry, — the  order  in  the  first  clause  being  heavens, 
earth,  creating,  and  in  the  second  making,  earth,  and  heavens. 

The  Jehovistic  character  of  the  present  passage  has  already 
been  noticed,  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  proper  and 
personal  name,  as  suited  to  the  anthropomorphic  character ' 
of  the  representation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  identification 
of  the  Being  thus  designated  at  the  outset  by  a  revived  or  newly 
introduced  name,  with  the  Godhead  as  described  by  the  generic 
name  Elohim,  an  identification  efiected  by  the  combination  of 
both  names,  have  been  pointed  out,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Elohistic  exceptions  indicated.  The  Bishop  adduces  the  anthro- 
pomorphisms of  this  and  other  Jehovistic  passages  as  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  Jehovistic  writer  (Pt.  iv.  p.  24).  But,  in  fact,  instead 
of  the  anthropomorphisms  being  an  independent  characteristic 
of  the  supposed  Jeh  ovist,  the  Jehovistic  character  of  a  passage 
may  rather  be  due  to  the  use  of  anthropomorphisms.  In  the 
present  passage  God  is  introduced  in  a  highly  anthropomorphic 
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character,  and  entering  into  the  closest  personal  relations  with, 
man.  A  proper  and  personal  name  would  in  such  a  case 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  writer's  mind  in  preference  to  the 
general  term  significant  of  the  Deity.  But  if  the  name  Jehovah, 
according  to  one  interpretation  of  Exod.  vi.  3,  were  of  only 
recent  introduction  amongst  the  children  of  Israel,  the  writer, 
in  choosing  it  in  preference  to  any  proper  name  previously 
in  use  and  more  familiar  to  his  readers,  would  seem  to  have 
thought  it  desirable  on  this  the  first  occasion  of  his  using  it 
to  assert  by  the  combination  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  not  simply 
the  godhead,  but  the  exclusive  godhead  of  Jehovah.  To  have 
put  such  an  assertion  into  the  mouth  of  the  tempter  or  of  Eve 
would  have  been  j^lainly  out  of  place,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
narrative  the  choice  was  therefore  between  Jehovah  and  Elohim 
simply,  the  latter  being  adopted,  partly  perhaps  from  an  un- 
willingness to  put  the  name  Jehovah  into  the  mouth  of  the 
tempter  on  grounds  of  religious  feeling,  but  at  an}^  rate  from  an 
instinctive  sense  of  dramatic  propriety,  which  in  subsequent 
parts  of  the  book  seems  to  have  hindered  the  writer  from  putting 
this  name  into  the  mouth  of  any  not  of  the  chosen  race,  except 
where  special  reasons  for  the  contrary  existed.  In  conversing 
with  the  tempter.  Eve  would  naturally  be  represented  as  following 
his  usage.  In  this  part  of  the  narrative  the  LXX.  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  in  using  onl}^  6  6eo<i,  while  using  Kvpio<i  6  deo<;  in  iii.  1 
and  8,  immediately  before  and  after  the  part  in  question ;  but 
they  do  not  uniformly  follow  the  Hebrew  throughout,  frequently, 
and  sometimes  several  times  in  succession,  using  6  ^eo?  alone. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  adduces  the  frequent  use  of  Ha-Adaraah, 
"  the  ground,"  in  preference  to  Ha-Eretz,  "  the  earth,"  in  this 
passage  as  a  Jehovistic  peculiarity.^  Though  he  admits  that 
some  instances  are  necessary  from  the  special  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  in  reference  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  yet  it  is  plain 
he  lays  great  stress  on  the  use  of  the  word  in  other  cases.  He 
says,  "the  Jehovist  wishes  to  connect  it"  (the  name  Adam) 
^  Pt.  iv.  pp.  22,  23,  25,  26,  29. 
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"  with  Adamah,  ground,"  and  again,  "  the  word  Adamah  may- 
be repeated  purposely  throughout  the  section  with  special 
reference  to  the  name  Adam ;  but  the  writer  appears  to  have 
had  a  partiality  for  the  word."  And  he  refers  to  vi.  1,  7,  in 
evidence  of  this  partiality.  But  besides  the  etymological  con- 
nexion of  the  word  which  has  no  doubt  partly  prevailed,  as  in 
ii.  7,  the  partiality  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  alliterative 
effect  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  two  words.  No  room 
existed  in  ch.  i.  for  producing  this  alliterative  effect  in 
regard  to  this  word,  and  therefore  the  word  "  earth,"  as 
more  suitable  to  the  cosmical  character  of  the  earth  in  that 
representation,  is  preferred,  "  ground"  being  only  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  word  "  creeping," — a  connexion  in  which  he  says 
the  Jehovist  never  uses  it,  as  if  the  Jehovist's  alleged  partiality 
for  the  word  Adamah  would  not  have  disposed  him  to  use  it  in 
this,  as  in  any  other  admissible  connexion,  and  as  if  his  abstain- 
ing from  using  it  in  this  particular  connexion  was  not  an 
indication  that  no  such  partiality  existed.  This  alliterative 
effect  is  observable  in  vi.  1,  7,  as  in  ch.  ii.  It  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  entire  book,  not  distinguishing  the  parts 
ascribed  to  any  one  in  particular  of  the  several  supposed 
authors,  but  generally  prevalent.  Thus  it  appears  in  the 
Elohistic  ch.  i.,  in  ^r\h)  ^Hh,  ^1;!^  tjiy,  pT  y"lT,  and  in  many 
other  instances,  besides  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same 
phrases,  which  seem  to  have  had  in  view  the  vocal  effect  in 
recitation.  Closely  connected  with  this  simple  alliterative 
effect,  is  the  play  on  sounds  in  connexion  with  the  double  senses 
of  words.  Thus  in  ch.  ii.  25,  iii.  1,  the  man  and  the  woman  are 
D''^^iy,  naked,  and  the  serpent  is  Ll^lV,  subtle.  Many  like 
instances  will  be  noticed  in  the  progress  of  the  examination  of 
the  successive  portions  of  the  book,  as  they  offer  themselves 
without  being  sought  for.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  passages 
which  have  been  separated  on  other  grounds,  have  in  this 
peculiarity  an  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  same  composition. 
The  reader  who  searches  for  instances  will  find  enough. 
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The  Bishop  of  Natal  insists  on  several  occasions  on  the  secret 
speeches  ascribed  to  the  Almighty  as  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  Jehovist,  and  anticipates  a  reference  to  i.  26  as  an 
Elohistic  instance  of  the  same  kind,  by  remarking  that  this  "  is 
essentially  dijSerent  in  character,  being  merely  an  expansion  of 
the  creative  words,  '  And  Elohim  said,'  v.  3,  6,  etc.  ;  and 
obviously  the  statement  in  i.  26,  '  And  Elohim  said,  let  us  make 
man  ....  so  Elohim  created  man,'  does  not  at  all  resemble 
the  almost  perplexed  deliberation  of  the  divine  being  with 
himself  introduced  in  iii.  22."  So  far  from  the  words  of 
Elohim  in  i.  26  being  merely  an  expansion  of  the  creative 
formula  previously  used,  it  is  wholly  different  in  its  nature,  the 
one  being  simply  jussive,  a  command  instantly  followed  by  the 
spontaneous  occurrence  of  the  intended  effect,  the  other  a  calm 
deKberation  followed  by  action  on  the  part  of  God.  Equally 
imaginary  is  the  perplexity  imputed  to  the  deliberation  in  this 
passage.  It  is  as  free  from  uncertainty,  as  immediately  self- 
determined,  as  the  other.  The  plural  form  in  both,  "  Let  us," 
and  "  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,"  is  a  resemblance  worthy 
of  note,  and  indicative  of  identity  in  the  writer's  manner  of 
thinking  and  speaking  alike  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  Elohim,  as 
of  Jehovah  alone  in  xii.  7. 

§.  2.    Ch.  IV.     CHILDREN  OP  ADAM  AND  DESCENT  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
CAIN.    JEHOVISTIC  WITH  ONE  ELOHISTIC  EXCEPTION. 

The  Jehovistic  character  of  this  passage,  and  the  exceptional 
use  of  Elohim  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  have  been  already  noticed. 
The  LXX.  differ  from  the  Hebrew  in  using  Kvpio'i,  6  6eo<;,  and 
icvpio<i  6  deo<i  indiscriminately  in  this  portion.  They  have  6  ^eo? 
alone  in  reference  to  the  birth  of  Cain,  as  well  as  of  Seth,  and  in 
the  last  verse  Kvpio<i  6  deb<i  in  place  of  the  simple  Jehovah  of 
the  Hebrew.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  last  verse, 
plainly  Jehovah  must  be  taken  only  as  the  later  representative 
of  any  proper  name  of  God  that  may  have  existed  in  the  primi- 
tive language  of  mankind,  if  not   simply  substituted  for  the 
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general  name  of  God.     Of  course  we  cannot  imagine  the  word 
Jeliovah,  wliicti  is  purely  a  product  of  Biblical  Hebrew,  to  have 
existed  in  this  form  in  that  primitive  language.     And  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  writer  himself,  having  before  him 
the  fact  of  a  widely  spread  diversity  of  language,  and  the  variety 
of  dialects  even  in  the  Shemitic  family,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
story  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  or  of  the  express  statement 
of  Exod.  vi.  3  as  to  the  recent  introduction  of  the  name  Je- 
hovah, if  that  passage  be  so  understood,  could  have  imagined 
that  in  its  present  form  it  was  in  use  amongst  the  primitive 
race  of  men.^     The  present  passage  being,  though  distinct  and 
complete  in  itself,  yet  the  proper  sequel  of  the  former,  the  use 
of  Jehovah  is  continued  in  it ;  but  the  identity  of  Jehovah  and 
Elohim  having  been  sufficiently  asserted  by  the  combiuation  in 
that  preceding  passage,  the  latter  term  is  dropped  from  this, 
and  Jehovah  stands  by  itself  the  prevailing  proper  name  of  God 
in  the  usage  of  the  author.     Still   the   prevailing   Jehovistic 
character  is  not  such  as  to  exclude  the  use  of  the  more  general 
term  in    an  instance  for  which  it  is  difficult   to    assign   any 
more  probable  reason,  than  the  almost  accidental  and  unfelt 
influence  of  the  faintest  possible  motives — principally  perhaps  a 
desire  to  mark  a  contrast  between  divine  and  human  agency, 
which  very  frequently  throughout  this  book  has  quite  naturally 
suggested  the   general  in  place  of  the  proper  name.     In  the 
present  case,  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  this  contrast  is  implied  in  the 

1  The  Bisbop  of  Natal,  Pt.  iv.,  p.  245,  says  that  "  according  to  the  traditionary 
view,  Hebrew  must  have  been  the  language  of  Paradise,  since  all  the  conversations 
are  recorded  in  that  tongue, — the  words  of  Jehovah- Elohim,  those  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  of  the  serpent,  and  especially  the  two  names  given  by  the  man  to  his  wife,  ii.  23, 
iii.  20,  names  given  with  express  reference  to  their  meaning  in  Hebrew.  So,  too, 
after  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  the  names  are  pure  Hebrew."  Can  anything  be 
weaker  than  this  ?  As  if  an  historian  must  give  the  conversations  of  persons  whose 
words  are  recorded,  in  the  language  in  Avhich  they  were  originally  spoken,  and  not  in 
his  own  ;  or  as  if  the  proper  names  may  not  be  significant  translations  of  names  signi- 
ficant also  in  their  original  form.  If  it  were  certain,  as  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
Syriac  was  the  language  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  and  St.  John  had  not 
given  us  the  Syriac  name,  Cephas,  of  which  Peter  is  the  translation,  we  might  have 
some  objector  saying,  in  reference  to  the  words,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,"  here  is  an  uneducated  Jewish  peasant  giving  to  another  a 
name  that  is  pure  Greek,  and  even  playing  on  that  name  with  reference  to  a  Greek 
word  of  like  sound  as  its  root. 
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words  of  Eve.  Man  had  deprived  lier  of  one  son,  but  God  lias 
appointed  another  in  his  place.  It  is  true  she  specifies  Cain, 
and  so  might  have  used  the  proper  name  of  God  also.  But  then 
the  contrast  between  the  divine  and  human,  between  God's 
providence  and  man's  agency,  God's  goodness  and  man's  mis- 
chief, God's  disposing  and  man's  purposing,  would  have  been 
kept  out  of  view.  The  tendency  to  mark  this  contrast  may 
operate  in  a  religious  mind  quite  imperceptibly  by  the  force  of 
a  religious  habit.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  occurrence  of  Elohim 
once  in  otherwise  Jehovistic  passages,  as  well  as  the  single 
occurrence  of  Jehovah  in  Elohistic,  is  repeated  in  subsequent 
parts  of  the  book. 

m.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GENEEATIONS  OF  ADAM. 

§.  1.  Ch.  V.     THE  DESCENT  FROM  ADAM   TO   NOAH  AND   HIS   SONS. 
ELOHISTIC  AND  JEHOVISTIC. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  this  is  the  j)roper  sequel 

of  the  commencing  passage  to  which  reference  is  made  ipsissi?nis 

verbis  in  the  two  first  verses.     It  has  the  recjular  commencing 

formula,  only  more  full  than  in  other  instances,  for  reasons 

already  stated,   and  extends  to  the  ninth  verse  of  the   sixth 

chapter,  with  which  a  new  section  commences   headed  "  The 

generations  of  ISToah,"  while  the  commencing  verses  of  the  sixth 

chajDter  form  a  second  subsection  of  this,  the  fifth  or  genealogical 

part  being  the  first.     The  reference  to  chapter  i.,  at  the  outset 

of  this  portion,  where  the  words  descriptive  of  the  creation  of 

man   on  the  sixth  day  are  repeated,  has   occasioned  the  use 

of  Elohim  at  the  commencement.     The  Elohistic  phrase  used  of 

Enoch  in  v.  22  and  24,  "  Enoch  walked  with  God,"  is  properly 

and  naturally  adopted  in  order  to  express  the  general  godliness 

of  his  character.    To  walk  with  Jehovah  would  imply  a  personal 

manifestation  of  God   and   actual   waUdng.^     The  word  thus 

1  Tlie  use  of  the  article  prefixed  to  Eloliim  in  this  i)hrase  has  been  akeady  explained 
in  p.  283. 
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adopted  continues  in  use  as  a  matter  of  course  in  tliis  verse,  and 
God  is  not  mentioned  again  until  a  reference  is  made  in  v.  29  to. 
the  Jehovistic  third  chapter.  This  reference  has  caused  the  use 
of  Jehovah  in  v.  29,  the  reference  being  still  more  exact  in  the 
Kvpto^  6  ^€09  of  the  LXX.  answering  to  the  Jehovah  Elohim  of  the 
place  referred  to,  iii.  17.  As  the  theories  of  different  authorship, 
assign  this  passage  to  the  Elohist,  and  it  would  not  suit  these  • 
theories  to  allow  an  instance  of  the  use  of  Jehovah  to  remain  in  it, 
the  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt.  iv.  p.  28,  says  that  "  v.  29  is  a  Jehovistic 
interpolation,  as  appears — not  only  from  its  containing  the  name 
'Jehovah,'  but  also — from  its  referring  distinctly  to  the  Jehovistic 
section,  ii.  4-iv.  26."  This  is  the  barest  assertion  ;  the  thing 
to  be  proved  being  that  the  Elohist  never  uses  the  name 
Jehovah,  an  instance  of  its  use  in  the  very  heart  of  an  Elohistic 
passage  is  rejected,  because  the  writer  uses  the  name  and  refers 
to  another  passage  where  it  is  also  used.  By  such  reasoning  as 
this  anything  may  be  proved.  He  says  that  probably  the 
original  conclusion  of  y.  28  was,  "and  begat  Noah;"  and  that 
as  in  V.  3  it  is  said  that  Adam  hegat,  with  the  omission  of  the 
word  &on,  in  his  likeness  and  image,  and  called  his  name  Scih, 
this  suggests  that  the  Elohist  would  not  have  written  in  v.  28, 
29,  as  the  words  now  stand,  "  and  begat  a  son  and  called  his  name 
Noah."  If,  then,  a  man  in  one  instance  uses  an  ellipsis  of  a 
word  necessary  to  the  sense,  this  suggests  that  another  instance 
where  the  word  is  supplied  is  a  forgery  !  The  Bishop  mentions 
the  connecting  of  Hi  with  DPl.^j  to  comfort,  as  an  instance  of 
derivation,  with  which  he  charges  the  Jehovist  in  other 
instances  also.  The  verb  H^^  to  rest,  is  the  root  of  Noah, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  writer  derives  it  from 
DPli.  He  does  no  such  thing;  the  true  meaning  of  "rest"  is 
implied  in  the  reference  to  the  toil  and  labour  of  the  hands  from 
which  Noah  was  to  give  comfort.  The  writer  knew  that  his 
readers  were  as  familiar  as  himself  with  the  origin  of  the  name, 
and  did  not  think  it  needful  to  express  that  origin  at  all,  but  only 
to  indicate  the  reason  of  the  name  by  the  reference  to  toil  and 
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labour  of  tlie  hands.  Does  the  Bishop  suppose  that  his  Jehovist 
did  not  know  his  own  language,  or  thought  his  readers  ignorant 
of  it  ?  But  though  the  verb  DHi  is  not  given  as  the  source 
from  which  II^  is  derived,  its  use  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  name  of  Noah  is  an  instance  of  the  alliterative  tendency 
already  noticed  as  prevalent  throughout  this  book.  Davidson 
assigns  the  interpolation  of  the  words,  "  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
:iame,"  and  the  words,  "  saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  con- 
cerning our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground 
which  Jehovah  hath  cursed,"  to  his  Redactor.  Introd.  i.  p.  59. 
If  this  theory  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  redactor  to  prop  it  up 
when  it  cannot  stand  alone,  why  may  not  the  advocates  of  the 
unity  and  Mosaic  authorship  claim  the  benefit  of  a  modern 
revision  to  account  for  the  substitution  of  more  recent  for  ancient 
names,  such  as  of  Dan  for  Laish  ?  Until  some  better  argument 
for  regarding  these  words  as  interpolated  than  arbitrary  assump- 
tion and  circular  reasoning  is  produced,  it  must  remain  as  an 
integral  part  of  this  Elohistic  passage,  and  an  instance  of  the 
name  Jehovah  in  an  Elohistic  connexion.^ 

§.  2.  Ch.  VI.  1-8.   DEGENERACY  OF  MEN  AND  GOD'S  DETERMINATION 
TO  DESTROY  THEM.     JEHOVISTIC  AND  ELOHISTIC. 

The  use  of  Jehovah,  adopted  in  v.  29  by  reason  of  the 
reference  there  made  to  iii.  17,  is  continvied  in  this  subsection 

^  This  kind  of  reasoning  is  well  described  by  "  The  Layman,"  Mosaic  Origin  of  the 
Pentateuch,  p.  xvi -xvii.  He  says,^ — "This  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  fairly  thus 
represented: — Tliere  are  two  sections  of  considerable  length,  A.  and  B.,  each  of 
•which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  certain  peculiar  words  and  phrases.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  several  of  A.'s  peculiarities  are  to  be  found  in  B. ;  not  a  few 
also  of  B.'s  exist  unquestionably  in  A.  as  well ;  a  circumstance  apparently  fatal  to  the 
whole  argument.  An  ingenious  criticism  determines,  however,  that  the  words  and 
phrases  are  characteristic  notwithstanding,  but  tliat  both  sections  contain  interpola- 
tions from  the  other.  All  the  passages  in  A.  which  contain  B.'s  peculiarities,  are 
ascribed  to  the  corrections  or  additions  of  tlie  later  writer.  All  those  in  B.  which 
contain  A.'s  peculiarities  are  passages  of  the  earlier  writer  adopted  and  incorporated 
with  his  own  matter  by  the  later  uncorrected.  And  so  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
these  peculiarities  are  certainly  characteristic  of  the  two  writers,  and  the  idea  of  a 
common  origin  of  the  sections  A.  and  B.  is  quite  absurd.  Of  course  all  this  is  quite 
possible,  but,  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  hypothetical,  and,  as  an  argument,  simply 
worthless.  Even  its  ingenuity  cannot  make  amends  for  the  large  amount  of  assump- 
tion and  circle-reasoning  which  it  involves,  or  justify  us  in  adopting  such  a  line  of 
argument  in  determining  the  point  in  question." 
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to  its  close,  witli  the  exception  of  tlie  phrase,  "the  sons  of 
Elohim,"  in  v.  2,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  expression  in 
V.  4.  The  use  of  Elohim  in  this  phrase  was  in  a  manner  neces- 
sitated by  the  contrast  with  the  daughters  of  men.  Adam  being 
used  in  this  latter  expression,  not  as  the  proper  name  of  the  first 
man,  but  to  designate  the  race  in  general,  is  used  generically. 
On  purely  verbal  grounds  therefore  the  generic  Elohim  is 
necessary  as  the  contrast.  And  this  reason  holds  good  whatever 
be  the  import  of  the  contrasted  expression.  The  other  reason 
adduced  by  Hengstenberg  in  addition  to  this  depends  on  the 
interpretation,  doubtless  a  true  one,  yet  not  acknowledged  by  all 
as  such,  that  the  expression,  "  the  sons  of  God,"  denotes  the 
pious  worshippers  of  God  as  opposed  to  the  irreligious.  Adopt- 
ing this  interpretation,  and  supposing  that  the  advancement 
of  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  as  Jehovah  was  only  gradual,  he 
thinks  that  "  sons  of  Jehovah"  would  as  yet  imply  too  great  an 
advancement  in  the  relation  of  men  to  God.  This  manner  of  view- 
ing the  question,  in  accordance  with  his  highly  artificial  theory, 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  justify  an  expression  which  is  plainly  the 
proper  one,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the 
contrasted  expressions  as  here  used,  whether  figuratively  and  with 
a  moral  significance,  or  in  a  more  real  and  literal  sense.  This 
use  of  Elohim  in  v.  2,  and  repeated  in  v.  4,  comes  in  thus  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  Jehovistic  part  of  the  passage,  but 
Jehovah  is  resumed  in  v.  3,  and  in  5-8.  In  the  former  of  these 
passages  its  resumption  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  same 
cause  that  led  to  the  use  of  it  in  t.  29,  namely  a  reference  to  a 
previous  Jehovistic  passage.  This  reference,  however,  as  regards 
V.  3,  depends  on  the  meaning  assigned  to  that  verse.  As  it  is 
rendered  in  the  English  Version  no  such  reference  is  apparent. 
That  this,  however,  is  not  \h.Q  true  rendering  is  probable  from 
the  early  Versions,  from  the  want  of  usage  to  justify  it,  and 
from  the  connexion  of  the  passage.  On  whatever  grounds  they 
proceeded,  the  LXX.  rendered  Vr\\  by  Karafxelvr],  the  Vulgate 
by  permanehit,  and  so  also  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  according  to 
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Gesenius.    There  is  no  usage  to  justify  the  sense  of  "  strive,"  as 
the  word  is  here  construed  with  the  preposition  in.     In  Eccl. 
vi.  10  the  Hiphil  foi-m  is  used  in  this  sense  with  UV,  u'itJi.    The 
Niphal  form,  |il^j  is  rendered  in  this  sense  by  the  Vulgate  and 
English  Version  in  2  Sam.  xix.  9,  (10),  where  it  is  used  without  any 
preposition  following.    But  this  is  properly  rendered  reflexively 
Kpiv6/jievo<i  by  the  LXX.    The  people  judged  or  condemned  them- 
selves for  their  rebellion  after  the  death  of  Absalom.     In  the 
passage  at  present  under  consideration,  the  shortening  of  man's 
life,  as  compared  with  the  great  ages  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  passage,  is  probably  intimated.    He,  like  the  inferior 
fnimals,  is  but  flesh,  and  shall  not  always  live  ;  the  word  always, 
or  for  ever,  being  used  to  denote  the  protracted  ages  just  men- 
tioned,  by  a  natural  hyperbole.      In  future  his  days  should 
dwindle  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.    Unhallowed  marriages 
were  made,   and  this  is   the  penal  consequence.     There  were 
giants  in  those  days,  and  D^,  ei)en — not  also,  as  in  the  English 
Version — even  after  these  unhallowed  unions  and  the  consequent 
shortening  of  man's  life,  still  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown,  were  born  to  them.     This  being  the  connexion, 
the  spiritual  meaning  given  to  the  words  by  the  English  Version 
seems  less  suitable  to  it  than  that  of  the  ancient  Versions.     We 
might,  indeed,  understand  the  approaching  destruction  of  man- 
kind, after  a  probation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  be 
intended,  in  which  case  this  section  goes  back,  as  in  other  cases, 
some  years'  before  the  point  arrived  at  in  v.  32.     But  even  so 
the  rendering  of  these  Versions  is  equally  applicable,  while  it  is 
supported  by  better  evidence  and  authority.    Gesenius  gives  pro- 
bably the  true  rendering  of  V\11  in  this  place  :  "  My  spirit  or 
breath  shall  not  always  rule  or  act  in  man  ; "  and  he  refers  to 
Ps.  civ.  30  as  illustrating  this  use  of  the  words,  "  my  spirit."  ^ 

'  Ps.  civ.  29,  30,  "  Thou  takest  away  their  breath  ^Dnil),  they  die  and  return  to 
their  dust.  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit  ('^^•'1'1^J  they  are  created."  Fuerst,  s.v., 
explains  thus  : — "Mi/  spirit  shall  not  rule  over  (3)  men,  i.e.  I -will  take  back  the  divine 
spirit  in  men  (Gen.  ii.  7),  which  is  of  divine  origin,  and  rules  over  men."  The 
reference  to  Gen.  ii.  7  shews  that  he  has  iu  view  the  shortening  or  approaching 
destruction  of  human  life. 
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In  both,  places  spirit  denotes  the  breath  of  life,  which  in  Gen. 
ii.  7  God  is  said  to  have  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  the  newly- 
formed  man,  the  word  r\J2^^  there  used,  and  n^ll  here,  being 
both  frequently  employed  to  designate  equally  simple  breath 
and  the  principle  of  animate  life.^  If  this  be  the  true  meaning 
in  the  present  case,  the  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  7  becomes  quite 
apparent,  and  the  use  of  Jehovah  in  consequence  is  justified ; 
the  reference,  as  in  v.  29  to  iii.  17,  being  here  also  still  more 
exact  in  the  Kvpio^  6  0€o<i  of  the  LXX.  answering  to  the  Jehovah 
Elohim  of  Gen.  ii.  7.  Then  in  sequence  with  the  use  of  Je- 
hovah thus  occasioned,  it  continues  to  be  employed  in  the  rest 
of  the  passage,  except  in  the  repetition  in  due  course  of  the 
expression,  "  sons  of  God,"  in  ?;.  4,  this  natural  sequence  being 
perhaps  confirmed  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  greater 
fitness  of  the  proper  name  to  the  extremely  personal  and 
anthropomorphic  representation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  this 
passage,  in  which  God  is  described  as  repenting  that  he  had 
made  man  and  grieved  in  his  heart,  while  he  resolves  in  himself 
to  destroy  man  whom  he  had  created. 

While  the  LXX.  have  Kvpio^  6  6eo<i  for  Jehovah  in  the  first, 
fifth,  and  eighth  verses,  they  have  only  ^eo?  to  represent  the 
Jehovah  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  though  they  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  in  the  use  of  6eo<;  alone  in  the  expression,  "the  sons 
of  Elohim,"  in  verses  2  and  4.  Thus  in  all  the  really  important 
instances  in  this  passage  they  either  had  a  different  tcsus  in  their 
copies,  or  have  disregarded  the  reading  of  the  copies  before  them. 

The  commencing  verses  of  ch.  vi.  to  the  end  of  v.  8  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  and  treated  as  the  commencement  of 
the  Jehovistic  account  of  the  deluge,  only  that  Dr.  Davidson 
gives  the  three  first  verses,  and  the  fourth  with  the  exception 
of  the  words,  "  and  there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  to  his 
Eedactor,  while  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt.  v.  Crit.  Anal.  p.  17, 18, 
after  Hupfeld,  regards  the  entire  of  v.  4:  as  a  later  introduction, 

^  Thus  D""*!!  n-n  is  used  in  vii.  15  of  auimals  in  general,  "-wherein  is  breath 
of  life." 
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and  assigns  it  to  his  Deuteronomist.  No  question  exists  as  to  the 
sameness  of  the  writer  of  this  verse  and  the  parts  of  Deutero- 
nomy where  the  sons  of  Anak  are  mentioned,  except  amongst  the 
partitionists  themselves.  The  Bishop  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
Nephilim  were  different  from  the  mighty  men  of  old,  who  were 
a  second  race  sprung  from  the  union  of  the  sons  of  God  and 
daughters  of  men.  But  his  assertion  that  by  these  "  mighty 
men  of  old"  were  meant  "  Nimrod  and  others,  the  writer 
having  here,  apparently,  lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  deluge,"  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption, 
and  one  which  Hupfeld  does  not  think  so  certain,  as  he  suggests 
that  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  of  old,"  was  possibly  intended 
to  distinguish  the  mighty  men  here  spoken  of  as  a7itedi[xivmns 
from  the  jo«9sMiluvians,  such  as  Nimrod.  The  supposition  that 
these  Nephilim,  who  are  here  introduced  as  t/ie  i*^ephilim,  the 
race  of  giants  generally  believed  to  have  existed  in  the  old 
world,  and  therefore  spoken  of  as  well  known,  were  the  same 
race  as  the  Nephilim  said  to  have  been  seen  by  the  spies  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  (Num.  xiii.  33),  and  that  the  earth  here  is  the 
land  (T*'^,^?)  there  spoken  of,  the  subject  being  thrown  in  here  as 
an  antiquarian  note,  like  the  mention  of  the  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  as  existing  in  the  land  of  Canaan  at  the  time  of 
Abraham's  arrival  there,  xii.  xiii.,  is  also  quite  gratuitous.  In 
Num.  xiii.  33  the  Nephilim  first  mentioned  are  indefinite,  the 
article  in  the  expression  Ov'^^^nTl}^  being  due  to  the  stat. 
constr.  with  the  particle  JlX  as  shown  already.  The  spies  say, 
"  "We  saw  Nephilim,  the  sons  of  Anak,  greater  than  the  Nephi- 
lim, D  v^Siiri"!^,  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers." 
Their  fears  made  them  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  giants  they 
saw ;  these  were  greater  than  the  giants,  namely  the  famous 
Nephilim  that  were  of  old.  This  passage  in  Numbers,  thus 
rightly  understood,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  the 
writer  of  Gen.  vi.  4  refers  to  a  race  of  Nephilim  existing  subse- 
quently in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  he  wrote  in  forgetfulness 
of  the  effects  of  the  deluge.    The  second  Nephilim  in  Num.  xiii. 
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33  may  liave  been  the  same  Nephilim  as  intended  in  Gen.  vi.  4 ; 
in  the  first  use  of  the  word  it  means  giants  indefinitely.  The 
"sons  of  Anak"  in  this  verse  may  be  rendered  definitely  or  in- 
definitely, the  proper  name  not  admitting  the  article.  There 
was  a  race  of  Anakim  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  spies  may 
have  intended  these,  as  referred  to  also  in  Deut.  i.  28,  ii.  10,  ix.  2. 
Or  the  expression  may  have  been  used  attributively,  in  appo- . 
sition  with  Nephilim,  as  a  second  description  of  the  gigantic 
people  they  saw  in  the  land,  and  then  there  will  be  no  ellipsis 
of  the  adjective  :  "  We  saw  Nephilim,  sons  of  Anak  above  the 
Nephilim." 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  this  early  part  of  ch.  vi.  does 
not,  properly  speaking,  form  any  part  of  the  history  of  the 
deluge,  but  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  preceding  section, 
bringing  down  the  history  of  the  world  to  that  point  at  which 
the  wickedness  of  men  had  become  so  great  that  God  resolves  to 
destroy  the  world.  The  history  of  the  deluge,  properly  speaking, 
commences  with  v.  9,  and  forms  a  new  section  headed  "  The 
generations  of  Noah."  The  impropriety  of  separating  this  latter 
part  from  the  present  section,  and  joining  it  to  the  succeeding 
one,  as  if  we  had  two  narratives  amalgamated,  has  already  been 
sufficiently  pointed  out.  Some  other  reasons,  apart  from  the  use 
of  the  name  Jehovah,  have  been  relied  on,  however,  as  evincing  a 
different  authorship  from  the  Elohistic  part,  one  being  the  ascrib- 
ing of  secret  speeches  to  Jehovah  as  instanced  in  v.  3,  7,  compared 
with  ii.  18  and  iii.  22,  notwithstanding  the  instance  of  the  secret 
speech,  "  Let  us  make  man,"  ascribed  to  Elohim  in  ch.  i.  The 
particular,  however,  on  which  the  Bishop  seems  to  lay  most  stress, 
as  it  is  enforced  by  his  favourite  numerical  argument,  is  the  use 
of  ^/\  in  V.  4  for  "  begat,"  as  in  iv.  18  three  times,  and  six 
times  in  ch.  x.,  while  the  form  ^Iv*''^  is  used  28  times  in  ch.  v. 
and  27  times  in  ch.  xi.  Here  the  reference  to  the  numbers  is 
as  futile  as  the  argument  founded  on  the  frequency  of  Elohim. 
in  ch.  i.  was  shown  to  be.  On  the  one  hand,  in  iv.  18  the  three 
instances  are  only  equivalent  to  one,  the  choice  at  first  deter- 
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mining  the  rest,  and  so  also  in  ch.  x.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in 
ch.  V.  and  xi.  the  number  of  times  the  other  form  of  expression 
is  used  is  in  fact  only  equivalent  to  a  single  instance  in  each 
case,  the  word  first  adopted  determining  all  the  rest  in  a  recur- 
ring formula  of  this  kind.^  What  right  the  genealogies  in  x. 
and  xi.  have  to  be  assigned  one  to  the  Elohist  and  the  other  to 
the  Jehovist  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Another  argument  greatly  relied  on  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
is  the  word  used  in  v.  7  to  express  the  threatened  destruction,  a 
word  which  reappears  several  times  in  ch.  vii.  and  is  thought  to 
distinguish  the  Jehovist,  while  the  Elohist  uses  a  different  word 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.  In  order  to  distinguish  this 
word  (nn^)  as  a  Jehovistic  mark,  it  is  translated  by  the  Bishop 
to  blot  or  wipe  out,  and  the  use  of  such  an  arbitrary  figure  gives 
an  air  of  peculiarity  to  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  .^  A 
little  enquiry  into  the  fundamental  signification  of  this  word, 
which  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  will  show  that  the  choice 
of  it  in  regard  to  the  deluge  is  not  so  arbitrary  as  it  appears 
from  the  Bishop's  translation,  but  was  quite  natural  and  proper 
to  the  occasion.  The  word  is  used  frequently  of  the  doing  away 
of  sins,  blotting  one's  name  from  a  book,  abolishing  the  remem- 
brance of  a  thing,  doing  away  with  a  reproach,  and  in  a  general 
sense  of  abolishing  or  destroying.  That  the  radical  idea  is  not 
wipe  out,  or  blot  by  dry-rubbing,  will  be  manifest  from  one  or 
two  instances  of  its  use,  which  this  signification  docs  not  at  all 
explain.  One  of  these  is  in  2  Kings  xxi.  13,  rendered  in  the 
English  Version,  "  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipetli  a 
dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down."  Now  the  last 
clause  of  this  verse  might  have  shown  that  wiping  is  not  the 
idea  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  When  a  dish  or 
bowl  is  merely  wiped,  there  is  no  reason  for  turning  it  upside 

^  The  use  of  tliese  words  throughout  the  book  will  he  more  particularly  noticed 
hereafter. 

-  A  like  air  of  peculiarity  is  given  in  another  instance  by  the  use  of  the  word 
sivarm  to  represent  the  Hebrew  I'lty,  the  incorrectness  of  which,  as  regards  the  noun, 
has  been  already  remarked  in  p.  80. 
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down  ;  but  when  it  is  Avashed,  then  it  is  naturally  turned  on  its 
face,  to  allow  the  moisture  to  run  from  it  perfectly.  Washing 
is  therefore  the  idea  proper  to  this  passage  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
in  N'um.  V.  23  :  "  The  priest  shall  write  the  curses  in  a  book, 
and  shall  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter  water."  Plainly  "wash 
them  out"  is  the  proper  expression  here.  Wash  would  be  as 
appropriate  as  wipe  in  Pro  v.  xxx.  20,  "  She  eateth  and  washeth 
her  mouth ; "  and  in  Is.  xxv.  8,  "  God  will  wash  away  tears  from 
all  faces,"  as  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  face  after  much  weeping, 
and  not  merely  to  dry  it,  in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
tears.  This  sense  also  explains  Num.  xxxiv.  11,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  land  should  "reach  unto  the  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth 
eastward."  There  is  no  other  instance  in  which  this  verb  has 
the  sense  of  extending  to  or  striking  on,  but  its  use  is  quite  in- 
telligible if  we  render  by  wa^h  :  "  It  shall  wash  at,  or  along  (/p ) 
the  border  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth."  Its  cognate  i^fl^  is  used 
in  Ps.  xcviii.  8,  Is.  Iv.  12,  and  Ezek.  xxv.  6,  as  an  expression  of 
joy,  described  in  the  Versions  as  clapping  the  hands.  Pubbing 
would  be  more  proper  as  an  expression  of  delight,  as  Avenarius, 
Lexicon  Ebraeum,  says,  Sujfnando  manibus,  hoc  est  quando 
manus  manum  terg'it,  perinde  ac  si  quid  inter  manus  affriaret. 
The  idea  of  rubbing  the  hands  may  have  been  connested  with 
this  word,  from  the  action  of  the  hands  in  washing  them.  The 
Arabic  cognates  ^^'*,  s^^^,  are  rendered  delere,  eluere,  abradere, 
Raphelengii  Lex.  Arab.  This  idea  of  destroying  by  washing  away 
is  particularly  appropriate  to  the  deluge ;  and  as  the  word  is  thus 
chosen  on  account  of  its  significance,  its  use  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  special  characteristic  of  the  writer's  style.  The  word  7^^ 
with  its  accompaniment,  "  from  the  face  of  the  ground,"  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  use  of  Pinp,  being  the  natural,  and 
it  might  be  said,  the  necessary  completion  of  the  figure  implied 
by  that  verb.  The  resemblance  therefore  to  iv.  14,  ascribed  also 
to  the  Jehovist,  is  quite  accidental.  The  expression,  "  the  face 
of  the  ground,"  occurs  also  in  the  Elohistic,  i.  29.  There  is  a 
special  reason  for  the  use  of  a  different  word  in  the  latter,  so 
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called,  Elohistic  part  of  this  chapter  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
its  proper  place. 

The  expression  "found  grace"  is  also  adduced  as  a  Jehovistic 
mark.  It  will  be  noticed  amongst  other  expressions  alleged  to 
be  characteristic,  hereafter  to  be  examined.  We  may  now  pass 
to  the  next  general  section  of  the  book,  "  The  generations  of 
:N'oah." 

IV.— THE  GENEEATIONS  OF  NOAH. 

§.  1.  Ch.  VI.  9-IX.  17.    HISTOEY  OF  THE  DELUGE.    ELOHISTIC  AJS^D 

JEHOVISTIC. 

"While  the  entire  of  the  portion  headed  "The  generations 
of  Noah"  is  complete  in  itself  both  in  form  and  substance, 
embracing  a  full  account  of  the  deluge  and  carrying  on  the 
narrative  to  Noah's  death,  with  the  customary  initial  formula 
prefixed,  and  followed  by  a  like  formula  in  the  succeeding  pas- 
sage, it  resolves  itself  into  two  principal  parts,  the  first  compris- 
ing the  account  of  the  deluge  and  subsequent  blessing  of  Noah, 
together  with  the  covenant  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  second  des- 
cribing certain  particulars  in  the  history  of  Noah  after  those 
events.     From  the  circumstance  that  the  first  of  these  subsec- 
tions contains  certain  parts  in  which  the  name  Jehovah  occurs, 
which  might  be  omitted  from  the  narrative  without  making 
any  decided  break  in  its  continuity,  these  parts  have  been  re- 
garded by  some  critics  as  the  work  of  a  Jehovistic  interpolater, 
while  others,  such  as  Dr.  Davidson  and  the  critics  whom  he 
represents,  have  resolved  the  entire  into  two  independent  and 
and  not  wholly  consistent  narratives  of  the  deluge,  which  after 
subsisting  independently  were  at  a  subsequent  period   inter- 
woven together,  so  as  to  make  one  history  such  as  we  now 
possess  it.     This  resolution  of  the  original  narratives  into  their 
component  parts,  and  the  re-composition  of  these  parts  into  one 
connected  narrative,  are  assumed  to  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
pretended  compiler.      As  it  is  on  the  supposed  possibility  of 
thus  resolving  the  history  of  the  deluge  into  two  independent 
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accounts  put  together  by  a  third  person,  or  of  reducing  the 
history  as  it  now  stands  to  a  purely  Elohistic  narrative  by  the 
'  removal  of  supposed  Jehovistic  interpolations,  that  the  theories 
of  different  authorship  as  regards  the  entire  book,  originating  in 
the  diversity  of  the  names  of  God,  find  their  principal  support, 
it  will  be  well  to  discuss  this  section  at  length. 

I.  The  more  complex  theory  may  be  considered  first,  as 
resting  on  an  additional  ground  over  and  above  the  reasons 
adduced  for  the  supposition  of  the  simple  Jehovistic  inter- 
polation of  an  Elohistic  narrative,  namely  the  improbability 
that  a  narrative  originally  one  would  admit  of  being  thus 
separated  into  two  complete  accounts  of  the  same  events.  That 
the  copiousness  of  eastern  style,  and  the  abundant  repetitions  that 
occur  in  certain  Hebrew  narratives,  render  this  not  so  unlikely  as 
it  would  be  in  the  case  of  our  histories  will  be  perceived  by  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Biblical  narratives.^  How  far  the 
purely  Jehovistic  passages,  with  such  other  parts  as  have  been 
made  to  accompany  them  for  the  sake  of  completing  the  second 
narrative,  form  an  account  capable  of  standing  alone  as  an 
original  and  independent  history,  will  be  best  judged  by  pre- 
senting the  two  stories  at  full  length,^  instead  of  merely  giving 
references  to  the  constituent  parts  of  each  : — 

Elohistic  account  of  tJie  Deluge.  Jehovistic  account  of  the  Deluge. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

5  And  God  saw  that  the  wickednesss 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually. 

6  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart. 

7  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy 
man,  whom  I  have  created,  from  the  face 
of  the  earth;  both  man  and  beast,  and 
the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air :  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have 
made  them. 

1  The  iteration  here  mentioned  is  quite  different  in  its  character  from  the  simple 
repetition  of  one  or  two  dry  facts  just  previously  stated,  which  has  been  treated  as  ' 
an  indication  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  section. 

~  The  English  Version  will  answer  our  present  purpose. 
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8  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  LoKD. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

9  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah  : 
Noah  was  a  just  man,  and  perfect  in  his 
generations,  and  Noah  walked  with  God. 

10  And  Noah  begat  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth. 

11  The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before 
God  ;  and  the  earth  was  filled  with 
violence. 

12  And  God  looked  upon  the  earth, 
and,  behold,  it  was  corrupt :  for  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 

13  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me ;  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them  : 
and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with 
the  earth. 

14  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher- 
wood  :  rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark, 
and  shalt  pitch  it  ^\ithin  and  without 
with  pitch. 

15  And  this  is  the  ^a&liion  which  thou 
shalt  make  it  of ;  Tlie  length  of  the  ark 
shall  he  three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth 
of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it 
thirty  cubits. 

16  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the 
ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it 
above;  and  the  door  of  the  ark  shalt 
thou  set  in  the  side  thereof;  with  lower, 
second,  and  third  stories  shalt  thou 
make  it. 

1 7  And  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a 
flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy 
all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life, 
from  under  heaven ;  ami  every  thing  that 
is  in  the  earth  shall  die. 

18  But  with  thee  will  I  establish  ray 
covenant :  and  thou  shalt  come  into  the 
ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  Avife, 
and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 

19  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all 
flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring 
into  the  ark,  to  keep  thim  alive  with 
thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female. 

20  Of  fowls  after  tlieir  kind,  and  of 
cattle  after  their  kind,  of  fvery  creeping 
thing  of  the  earth  after  his  kind  ;  two  of 
every  sort  shall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep 
them  alive. 

21  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all  food 
that  is  eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to 
thee ;  and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee, 
and  for  them. 

22  Thus  did  Noah ;  according  to  all 
that  God  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

1  And  the   Lord    said    unto  Noah, 
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6  And  Noah  ivas  six  hundred  years 
old  when  the  flood  of  waters  was  upon 
the  earth. 

7  And  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with 
him,  into  the  ark,  because  of  the  waters 
of  the  flood. 

8  Of  [clean]  beasts,  [and  of  beasts  that 
are  not  clean,]  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth, 

9  There  went  in  two  and  two  unto 
Noah  into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the 
female,  as  God  had  commanded  Noah. 


11  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's 
life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened. 


1 3  In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah, 
and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the 
three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into 
the  ark : 

14  They,  and  every  beast  after  his 
kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  every 
fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every 
sort. 

15  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into 
the  ark  two  and  two  of  all  flesh,  wherein 
is  the  breath  of  life. 

16  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in 
male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had 
commanded  him ; 


Come  thou,  and  all  thy  house,  into  the 
ark  :  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before 
me  in  this  generation. 

2  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take 
to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male  and  his 
female  :  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean 
by  two,  the  male  and  his  female. 

3  Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens, 
the  male  and  the  female ;  to  keep  seed 
alive  upon  the  fece  of  all  the  earth. 

4  For  yet  seveu  days,  and  I  will  cause 
it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and 
forty  nights ;  and  every  living  substance 
that  I  have  made  will  I  destroy  from  off' 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

5  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  him. 


10  And  it  came  to  pass  after  seyen 
days,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were 
upon  the  earth. 


12  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth 
forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
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18  And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  were 
increased  greatly  upon  the  earth ;  and 
the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

19  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceed- 
ingly upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high 
hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven 
were  covered. 

20  Fifteen  cuhits  upward  did  the 
waters  prevail ;  and  the  mountains  were 
covered. 

21  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved 
upon  the  earth,  hoth  of  fowl,  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and 
every  man : 


24  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon 
the  earth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

1  And  God  remembered  Noah,  and 
every  living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle 
that  was  with  him  in  the  ark  ;  and  God 
made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  asswaged  ; 

2  The  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  stopped, 


3 and  after  the  end  of 

the  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters 
were  abated, 

4 in  the  seventh  month,  on 

the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  .... 

5  And  the  waters  decreased  continually 
until  the  tenth  month :  in  the  tenth 
month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
were  the  tops  of  the  mountains  seen. 


16 and  the  Lord  shut 

him  in. 

17  And  the  flood  was  forty  days 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  waters  in- 
creased, and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was 
lift  up  above  the  earth. 


22  All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the 
breath  of  life,  of  aU  that  was  in  the  dry 
land,  died. 

23  And  every  living  substance  was 
destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and 
the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the 
heaven ;  and  they  were  destroyed  from 
the  earth ;  and  Noah  only  remained 
alive,  and  they  that  tvere  with  him  in 
the  ark. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

2 and  the  rain  from  heaven 

was  restrained ; 

3  And  the  waters  returned  from  off 
the  earth  continually : 


4  And  the  ark  rested  ......... 

upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
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13  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six 
hundredth  and  first  year,  in  the  first 
month,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the 
waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth  : 
and  Noah  removed  the  coTering  of  the 
ark,  and  looked,  and,  behold,  the  face  of 
the  ground  was  dry. 

14  And  in  the  second  month,  on  the 
seven  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month, 
was  the  earth  dried. 

15  And  God  spake  unto  Noah, 
saying, 

16  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives 
with  thee. 

17  Bring  forth  with  thee  every  living 
thing  that  is  with  thee,  of  all  flesh,  both 
of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  eveiy  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  ; 
that  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the 
earth,  and  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  upon 
the  earth. 

18  And  Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with 
him : 

19  Every  beast,  every  creeping  thing, 
and  every  fowl,  and  whatsoever  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  after  their  kinds,  went 
forth  out  of  the  ark. 


forty  days,  that  Noah  opened  the  window 
of  the  ark  which  he  had  made  : 

7  And  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which 
went  forth  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters 
were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth. 

8  And  also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from 
him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated 
fi-om  off  the  face  of  the  ground  ; 

9  But  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto 
him  into  the  ark,  for  the  waters  ^cere 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth :  then  he 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her,  and 
pulled  her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark. 

10  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven 
days ;  and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove 
out  of  the  ark ; 

11  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in 
the  evening,  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was 
an  olive-leaf  pluckt  off  :  so  Noah  knew 
that  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the 
earth. 

1 2  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ; 
and  sent  forth  the  dove ;  which  returned 
not  again  unto  him  any  more. 


20  And  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord,  and  took  of  every  clean  beast, 
and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  on  the  altar. 

21  And  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet 
savour ;  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart, 
I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

1  And  God  blessed  Noali  aud  liis  sons, 
and  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  .earth. 

2  And  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread 
of  you,  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the 
earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and 
upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea  ;  into  your 
hand  are  they  delivered. 

3  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall 
be  meat  for  you  ;  even  as  the  green  herb 
have  I  given  you  all  things. 

4  But  flesh  "svith  the  life  thereof,  which 
is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat. 

5  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives 
•will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast 
will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of 
man. 

6  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  the 
image  of  God  made  he  man. 

7  And  you,  be  ye  fruitful,  and  multiply ; 
bring  forth  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and 
multiply  therein. 

8  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to 
his  sons  with  him,  saying, 

9  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  cove- 
nant with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after 
you; 

10  And  with  every  living  creatitre  that 
is  with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle, 
and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth  with  you  ^ 
from  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every 
beast  of  the  earth. 

1 1  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
with  you :  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut 
off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood ; 
neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood 
to  destroy  the  earth. 

12  And  God  said,  This  is  the  token  of 
the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me 
and  you,  and  every  living  creature  that 
is  with  you,  for  perpetual  generations  : 

13  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and 
it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  the  earth. 

14  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I 
bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the 
bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud  : 

15  And  I  will  remember  my  covenant, 


more  for  man's  sake  ;  for  the  imagination 
of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ; 
neitlier  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every 
thing  living,  as  I  have  done. 

22  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed- 
time aud  harvest,  aud  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease. 
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winch  is  between  me  and  you  and  every 

living  creatui'e   of  all    flesh ;    and  the  • 

waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to 

destroy  all  flesh. 

16  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud ; 
and  I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  re- 
member the  everlasting  covenant  between 
God  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh 
that  is  upon  the  earth. 

1 7  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  This  is 
the  token  of  the  covenant,  which  I  have 
established  between  me  and  all  flesh  that 
is  upon  the  earth. 

The  compiler  gets  tlie  credit  of  having  introduced  into  the 
combined  narrative  the  words  "  clean,  ....  and  of  beasts  that 
are  not  clean,"  in  vii,  8. 

In  considering  the  narrative,  as  thus  resolved  into  two  inde- 
pendent histories,  it  will  be  well  first  to  notice  the  grounds  on 
which,  in  connexion  with  the  variation  in  the  names  of  God, 
the  divisionists  mainly  rely,  as  requiring,  or,  at  any  rate,  justi- 
fying, such  a  separation.  These  are  needless  repetitions  in  the 
history  as  it  now  stands,  and  discrepancies  between  some  of  its 
parts. — 1.  The  first  instance  of  alleged  needless  repetition  on 
the  supposition  of  the  unity  of  the  narrative  is  in  the  Elohistic 
verses  vi.  9-13,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  Jehovistic 
verses  5-8.  But  the  repetition  here  has  already  been  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  the  close  of  one  of  the  principal 
subdivisions  of  the  book,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  point 
at  which  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  causes  God  to  resolve  on 
the  destruction  of  the  world.  The  new  section  beginning  with 
its  proper  initial  formula  at  v.  9  naturally,  and  as  on  other 
occasions,  repeats  the  mention  of  this  degeneracy,  and  of  God's 
purpose  to  destroy  all  flesh,  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
the  deluge,  which  would  begin  too  abruptly  if  its  cause  was  not 
thus  repeated  from  the  close  of  the  previous  passage.  All 
difficulty  arising  from  the  repetition  in  this  case  vanishes, 
when  the  division  of  sections  is  taken  into  account. — 2.  The 
next  instance  of  alleged  repetition,  though  with  a  difference  on 
which  has  been  grounded  the  principal  charge  of  discrepancy, 
is  in  the  Jehovistic  verses  1-5  of  ch.  vii.,  as  compared  with  the 
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concluding  Elohistic  verses  18-22  of  ch.  vi.  But  there  is  really 
here  no  repetition,  as  the  two  passages  relate  to  wholly  different 
periods  and  circumstances.  At  the  close  of  ch.  vi.  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  making  of  the  ark,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  to  be  built  is  intimated.  Noah  is  told  who  are  to 
be  the  occupants  of  it,  and  is  bidden  to  make  provision  for  their 
sustenance.  Then,  in  reference  to  the  making  of  the  ark  and  the 
storing  of  it  with  the  needful  provisions,  it  is  added,  "  Thus  did 
Noah ;  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him,  so  did  he." 
Afterwards  when  the  ark  is  already  made,  and  the  time  for  the 
flood  is  at  hand,  he  receives  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  vii.  a  new 
command,  actually  to  go  into  the  ark,  and  to  take  with  him  the 
creatures  who  were  to  be  preserved.  And  in  reference  to  this  new 
command  it  is  again  said,  "  Noah  did  according  to  all  that  Je- 
hovah commanded  him."  There  is  no  needless  repetition,  but  the 
customary  fulness  of  narrative. — 3.  Neither  is  there  any  needless 
repetition  in  the  succeeding  verses  as  compared  with  this  passage, 
vii.  1-5,  which  might  seem  to  indicate  diversity  of  authorship. 
Rather  the  two  passages  stand  in  the  closest  relation  each  to  the 
other.  One  contains  the  divine  command  and  the  announcement 
of  the  approaching  deluge,  while  the  other,  in  like  order,  and  in 
its  several  successive  particulars,  describes  the  fidfilment  of  the 
same.  This  is  shown  by  Ranke,  Untersuchungen,  i.,  p.  176-7, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  particulars  as  noted  by  him. 
In  vii.  1  Noah  is  bid  to  go  with  his  family  into  the  ark  ;  this  is 
done  accordingly  in  v.  7,  after  v.  6  has  mentioned  Noah's  age 
at  the  time  of  the  flood  with  manifest  reference  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  genealogy  in  ch.  v.  Then  according  to  2,  3  clean  and 
unclean  animals  are  to  be  taken  into  the  ark,  while  in  v.  8,  9 
the  entrance  into  the  ark  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  is 
described.  In  vii.  4  the  commencement  of  the  flood  is  an- 
nounced to  take  place  after  the  seventh  day,  and  in  v.  10  we  are 
told  that  after  seven  days  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the 
earth.  In  v.  4  the  Lord  says  he  will  cause  it  to  rain  on  the 
earth,  and  in  v.  11  it  is  said  that  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
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oj^ened;  Also  in  i\  4  the  rain  was  to  continue  for  forty  days 
and  forty  niglits,  and  the  fulfihnent  of  this  is  mentioned  in 
V.  12.  Lastly,  the  concluding  sentence  of  v.  4  intimates  that 
God  will  wash  away  every  living  substance  from  off  the  face  of 
the  ground,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  told  in  the  same  words  in 
V.  23.  Thus,  instead  of  a  needless  repetition  existing  in  the 
verses  commencing  with  vii.  7  of  what  had  previously  been 
mentioned  in  1-5,  on  which  has  been  grounded  the  supposition 
of  different  authorship,  these  two  passages  stand  to  one  another 
in  the  closest  relationship ;  the  earlier  has  had  the  most  decided 
influence  in  the  composition  of  that  which  succeeds  it,  and  both 
are  plainly  due  to  the  same  writer. — 4.  The  twenty-second  and 
twenty-third  verses  of  ch.  vii.,  as  compared  with  v.  21,  do  indeed 
contain  a  repetition  of  the  destruction  of  all  living  creatures  on 
the  earth,  not  necessary,  but  to  be  attributed  to  the  disposition  for 
fulness  of  narration  just  mentioned.  On  the  strength  of  this  re- 
petition, verses  22,  23  are  taken  out  from  their  place  and  handed 
over  to  the  Jehovist,  to  supply  a  defect  in  his  narrative  not  other- 
wise to  be  remedied.  In  such  repetitions  the  Hebrew  writers 
invariably  alter  the  expressions,  using  synonymous  terms  and 
manners  of  speaking.  And  as  in  neither  of  these  passages  is 
there  any  name  of  God,  the  divisionists  have  it  in  their  power 
to  select  which  they  please  for  either  writer,  and  of  course  they 
give  to  the  Jehovist  that  which  seems  in  its  expressions  most  to 
agree  with  the  other  passages  assigned  t6  him. — 5.  The  last 
instance  of  alleged  repetition  is  in  the  commencement  of  ch.  ix., 
where  God  is  represented  as  blessing  JSToah  after  the  deluge, 
as  compared  with  the  concluding  verses  of  viii.,  where  after 
Ifoah's  sacrifice  Jehovah  says  in  his  heart,  that  he  will  not  any 
more  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake.  Here  also  there  is  no 
repetition.  The  one  passage  describes  a  secret  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  God,  the  other  a  blessing  expressed  and  a  covenant 
made,  in  accordance  no  doubt  with  the  previously  mentioned 
purpose,  but  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  purpose  as  existing  in 
the  mind  of  God. — If  now  out  of  all  these  alleged  repetitions 
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in  the  separated  passages  there  is  only  one  real  case  of  repeti- 
tion, this  may  be  set  against  the  much  more  extended  instance 
of  repetition  left  still  in  the  Elohistic  narrative,  v.  11-16  as 
compared  with  6-9.  The  earlier  passage,  beginning  with  Noah's 
age  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  describing  the  entrance  into  the 
ark  of  himself  and  his  family  and  the  creatures  to  be  preserved, 
as  Elohim  had  commanded  Noah,  is  repeated  with  only  a  little 
greater  fulness  in  the  later,  which  again  begins  with  Noah's 
age  and  ends  with  the  same  expression,  "  as  Elohim  had  com- 
manded him."^  But  for  this  Elohim,  doubtless  the  entire  of  one 
or  other  of  these  passages  would  be  given  to  the  Jehovist.  Instead 
of  this  the  partitionists  have  to  be  content  with  removing  ?•.  12, 
"  and  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights," 
at  the  cost  of  their  giving  a  needless  repetition  to  the  Jehovist 
also,  who  just  after  says  that  "the  flood  was  upon  the  earth 
forty  days  ;"  while  between  these  two  statements  they  interpose 
the  concluding  words  of  v.  16,  "  and  Jehovah  shut  him  in," 
just  on  account  of  this  name,  that  must  not  be  left  to  the  Elohist, 
although  the  Jehovist  says  nothiu*  of  the  going  into  the  ark, 
and  the  clause  stands  quite  out  of  place  and  without  connexion, 
where  it  is  interposed  in  the  separated  narrative. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  difierences  and  supposed  dis- 
crepancies.— 1.  Davidson  notices,  p.  39,  "  The  one  is  distin- 
guished by  an  universality  of  representation.  It  sets  forth  not 
m.erely  men  but  beasts ;  and  not  only  the  latter  but  the  earth 
itself  as  corrupt  before  God.  In  consequence  of  this  universal 
corruption  the  punishment  is  that  all  living  creatures  shall  be 
destroyed  together  with  the  earth.  The  other  narrative  presents 
things  in  a  more  limited  aspect,  with  reference  to  their  nature 
and  actual  conditions,  yet  intensively.  Hence,  while  the  corruption 
is  only  human,  it  is  total  and  deep,  extending  to  all  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  from  youth  upward."     The  corruption  of  the  earth 

1  Indeed  we  might  treat  the  portion  beginning  with  v.  11  as  a  new  subsection  of 
the  narrative  commencing  with  tlic  customary  repetition,  as  in  other  cases.  But  even 
so  there  is  a  fuhiess  of  repetition,  that  has  the  character  of  the  ambages  common  in 
Eastern  tales,  as  already  noticed  at  p.  189. 
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itself  here  noted  is  explained  in  vi.  11  by  the  succeeding 
parallel  clause  :  "  The  earth  was  corrupt  before  Elohim,  and 
the  earth  was  filled  with  violence."  No  corruption  of  the 
material  earth  was  therefore  imagined.  So  again  in  v.  12,  the 
earth  "  was  corrupt,  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon 
the  earth."  And  as  there  was  thus  no  notion  of  attributing 
corruption  to  the  natural  earth,  so,  by  parity,  there  was  no  notion 
of  attributing  moral  degeneracy  to  any  but  human  flesh  ;  while 
even  in  the  separated  Jehovistic  account  the  punishment  falls  on 
all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life.  But  whatever  difier- 
ence  exists  in  the  two  accounts  of  the  degenerate  condition  of  the 
world,  the  earlier  account  of  it  does  not  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  deluge  at  all,  but  is  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
previous  section,  which  brings  down  the  history  to  this  point. 
The  next  section,  containing  the  history  of  the  flood,  resumes 
this  mention  of  the  degenerate  state  of  the  world ;  and,  as  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  about  to  be  efiected,  amplifies 
it  in  the  figurative  manner  which  has.  been  taken  as  an  argument 
of  difierent  authorship  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  Weak  as 
the  argument  is  in  any  case,  it  is  wholly  deprived  of  force  by 
the  separation  of  sections  which  divides  the  two  passages. — 2. 
The  grand  point  of  difierence,  regarded  as  amounting  to  actual 
discrepancy,  is  in  the  direction  to  take  into  the  ark  clean 
animals  by  sevens,  as  contrasted  with  the  previous  command 
to  take  pairs  of  all  creatures.^  Now  though  Davidson  and  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  scout  all  reference  to  the  difierence  of  occasion 
on  which  the  two  commands  were  given,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  difierence  has  weight  in  the  discussion.     Davidson  says, 

'  According  to  the  present  Hebrew,  the  distinction  as  regards  birds  is  not 
expressed,  and.it  might  be  thought  that  sevens  of  each  sex  of  ail  birds  were  to  be 
taken.  Tlie  LXX.,  however,  express  the  distinction  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  clean 
and  unclean  beasts,  and  a  portion  of  the  text  may  have  therefore  been  lost  from  our 
present  Hebrew  copies.  At  any  rate,  the  limitation  of  the  sevens  to  clean  birds  may 
be  reasonably  supplied  from  that  expressed  as  regards  beasts,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  reason  for  taking  sevens  of  all  birds.  The  distinction  of  clean  birds  is 
moreover  expressed  in  viii.  20,  where  Noah  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  of  every  clean 
beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl.  No  doubt  the  distinction  was  intended  as  regards  the 
number  to  be  taken  into  the  ark  also. 
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p.  40,  "  The  plain  statement  cannot  be  evaded  bj?-  the  arbitrary 
assumj)tion  of  two  commands  given  to  Noah  at  different  times," 
A  writer,  whose  whole  theory  is  propped  up  by  arbitrary 
assumptions,  is  the  last  that  should  object  to  such  an  assumption, 
if  really  made.  But  whether  the  narrative  be  separated  into 
two  or  not,  the  commands  were  given  expressly  on  different 
occasions,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  assumption  whatever,  the 
one  being  being  given  simultaneously  with  the  command  to 
build  the  ark,  and  the  other,  when  the  ark  was  ready  to  receive 
its  occupants,  and  the  deluge  about  to  commence.  His  reference 
to  the  inconsistency  of  vii.  8,  9,  15,  in  which  the  clean  and 
unclean  go  in  alike  in  pairs,  male  and  female,  with  what  he 
calls  the  supposed  later  account,  will  be  considered  presently. 
Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  omission  of  all  reference 
to  the  greater  numbers  of  clean  animals  to  be  taken  than  of 
unclean,  when  the  preliminary  directions  were  given,  may  be 
naturally  accounted  for  by  the  exceptional  character  and  small 
aggregate  of  the  clean,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  number  of  all 
the  animals.  It  may  well  have  seemed  needless  to  mention  this 
exceptional  case,  in  stating  beforehand  the  general  means  by 
which  life  was  to  be  preserved  during  the  deluge.  But  the 
exception  which  at  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  proceedings  was 
unimportant,  becomes  a  matter  of  moment  when  the  creatures 
are  to  be  actually  taken  into  the  ark  ;  and  so  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  inconsistency  the  wi-iter  might  naturally  have 
given  the  subsequent  directions  for  immediate  action,  in  their 
fuller  and  more  complete  form,  as  in  ch.  vii.  And  then  as 
regards  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  this  latter  command  with 
the  subsequent  statement  in  v.  8,  9,  it  ill  becomes  Davidson 
to  insist  on  the  reference  to  unclean  and  clean  ^  animals  in 
this  latter  place,  as  marking  the  inconsistency  between  the  two 
narratives  more  distinctly,  when  he  has  himself  so  strongly  felt 
the  inconvenience  to  his  theory  of  this  subsequent  mention  of 
clean  and  unclean  in  an  Elohistic  connexion,  that  he  has  been 
fain   in  the    most   arbitrary  manner  to  assimie  that  it  is  an 
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interpolation  of  liis  Eedactor.  This,  however,  is  jDcrfectly 
unwarrantable  on  any  just  principles  of  criticism,  and  the 
reference  to  the  clean  and  unclean  animals  in  v.  8  is  plainly 
to  be  regarded  as  coming  d  prima  manu,  and  cannot  be 
explained  but  as  a  reference  to  the  preceding  command  in  v.  2. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  due  to  the  Redactor,  whose  ingenuity  in 
putting  together  this  piece  of  patchwork,  as  we  are  bid  to  regard 
it,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  authors  who  have  again  broken 
it  up  and  re-pieced  the  original  dociunents,  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  so  clever  a  man,  in  introducing  the  distinction  for  the  sake 
of  harmonising  the  parts  of  his  compilation,  would  have  left  his 
work  in  so  imperfect  a  state,  as  not  in  any  measure  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  when  a  few  words  more,  expressing  the  difference 
of  numbers  between  clean  and  unclean,  would  have  set  all  right. 
Dismissing  the  Redactor  therefore  altogether,  and  treating  the 
reference  to  clean  and  unclean  in  v.  8  as  certainly  d  prima  manu, 
we  may  free  this  Elohistic  reference  to  the  Jehovistic  command 
in  V.  2  from  all  seeming  inconsistency  with  it,  by  connecting 
V.  8  with  the  preceding,  instead  of  the  following  verse,  and 
supplying  the  verb  from  it.  In  the  subsequent  passage,  13-16, 
which  is  a  close  parallel  to  this,  the  fourteenth  verse  which 
answers  to  v.  8,  and  like  it  has  no  verb,  must  be  construed  with 
V.  13,^  while  the  following  verses  state  the  manner  of  the 
entrance  of  all  into  the  ark  as  being  two  and  two,  male  and 
female,  the  latter  perhaps  explaining  the  former,  or  else  the  two 
and  two  denoting  in  the  repetition  what  took  place  in  general, 
the  exceptions  having  been  already  sufficiently  explained.  And 
now  going  back  from  this  passage  to  7-9,  we  there  find  in 

1  (13)  "  In  the  self-same  clay  entered  Noah,  and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth 
into  the  ark ;  (14)  they  and  every  heast,"  etc.  So  in  like  manner,  v.  7  :  "  And  iVoah 
went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  wives  into  the  ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the 
flood ;  (8)  of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  were  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and 
everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  (9)  Two  and  two  went  unto  Noah  into  the 
ark,  as  God  had  commanded  Xoah."  The  LXX.  make  the  connecting  of  v.  8  with  7 
more  facile  by  prefixing  koI.  The  absence  of  the  preposition  o/ in  the  last  clause 
of  V.  8,  also  helps  to  justify  taking  the  expressions,  "of  clean  beasts,"  etc.,  sub- 
stantively, as  in  Exod.  xvi.  27,  Di?n"|P  -li^VJ,  fiid  elsewhere.  The  Samaritan  text 
and  the  LXX.  supply  of  in  the  last  clause.  They  felt  the  want  of  it,  in  connecting 
V.  8  with  9. 
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like  manner,  after  tlie  mention  of  the  entrance  of  Noah  and  his 
family  into  the  ark,  v.  8,  "Of  the  clean  beast,  and  of  the  beast 
not  clean,  of  fowl,  and  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the 
ground;"  which  words  it  is  at  least  possible,  and  therefore  for 
the  sake  of  consistency  admissible,  after  the  manner  of  v.  13,  to 
connect  with  the  previous  verse,  supplying  the  ellipsis,  "  went 
into  the  ark,"  from  it.  The  proportions  in  which  each  entered 
would  be 'implied  in  the  concluding  words  of  v.  9,  "  as  God  com- 
manded Noah,"  which,  though  grammatically  connected  with 
V.  9  in  its  earlier  clauses,  is  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  all 
that  was  done  on  the  occasion.^  Then  i\  9,  coiiimencing  a  new 
sentence,  would  represent  either  the  manner  in  which  the 
creatures  entered,  namely  by  pairs,  male  and  female,  whatever 
the  number  of  pairs, — which  at  the  same  time  few  will  agree 
with  Davidson  in  thinking  incompatible  with  the  use  of  the 
preposition  of,  if  we  connect  v.  8  with  9 ; — or  else  it  will 
state  what  took  place  in  regard  to  all  without  exception,  the 
difference  in  the  exceptional  cases  being  implied  in  the  re- 
ference to  the  clean  and  unclean  of  the  previous  verse,  itself  a 
reference  to  the  same  distinction  in  v.  2.  Now  it  is  not  said 
that  the  words  must  be  construed  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  without  violence,  certainly  with  less  violence  than  the 
entire  disruption  of  the  whole  narrative. — 3.  The  inconsistency 
noticed  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
that  in  the  Elohistic  account  the  animals  are  said  to  have  come 
imto  Noah,  whereas  in  the  Jehovistic  he  is  bid  to  take  them,  is 
a  most  puerile  objection.  He  forgets  that  in  the  Elohistic  com- 
mand in  ch.  vi.,  when  Noah  is  bid  to  bring  them  into  the  ark, 
literally,  "  to  make  them  go,"  that  is  quite  as  inconsistent  with 
the  "went"  of  the  subsequent  Elohistic  part  of  the  narrative, 
as  the  "  take"  of  vii.  2,  and  that  the  spontaneous  "  went"  of  v.  9, 
15,  16,  is  expressly  said  to  have  been,  "as  God  commanded 
Noah,"  Noah's  active  intervention  being  thus  plainly  implied. 

'  The  reference  to  the  Jehovistic  command  to  take  sevens  is  made  more  clear  by 
the  Samaritan  reading  of  Jehovah  in  v.  9  as  in  v.  5,  though  they  have  Elohim  in  v.  1. 
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But  if  the  same  particular  is  mentioned  a  second  time  with  only 
a  slight  variation  of  expression,  it  is  the  Bishop's  way  to  think 
that  this  "  seems  rather  to  point  to  a  different  writer,"  as  in  the 
reference  to  the  difference  between  the  "not  clean"  of  v.  2  and 
of  V.  8,  in  which  a  different  negative  is  employed,  that  in  the 
latter  place  being  a  verbal  negative  with  a  suffix,  and  so  making 
a  sentence,  while  in  the  former  case  there  is  a  simple  negative 
without  any  verb. — -i.  A  difference  is  noted  by  Davidson  in  com- 
paring the  covenant  and  blessing  consequent  on  the  termination 
of  the  deluge,  and  the  restoration  of  the  world  as  described  in 
ch.  ix.,  with  JYoah's  sacrifice  of  clean  animals  after  the  flood, 
and  Jehovah's  smelling  the  sweet  savour  and  being  propitiated, 
and  resolving  to  curse  the  ground  no  more  for  man's  sake,  but 
to  establish  the  order  of  nature  for  ever,  whereby  he  remarks, 
"  a  later  and  more  developed  subjective  religion  appears  in  the 
Jehovist."  But  as  in  the  account  of  the  covenant  and  blessing 
in  ch.  ix.  ^oah  does  not  appear  except  as  a  listener,  there  is 
no  means  of  judging  whether  the  Elohist  had  any  different 
religious  conceptions  or  sentiments  than  those  displayed  by  the 
Jehovist,  and  reasoning  from  a  negative  is  imsafe.  And  may 
not  the  personal  communion  into  which  Noah  enters  with  God 
by  sacrifice,  and  the  hig-lily  anthromorphic  character  in  which 
^od  is  represented  as  smelling  the  sweet  savour,  and  resolving 
in  his  own  mind  not  to  destroy  the  world  any  more,  be  them- 
selves the  cause  of  the  choice  of  a  personal  name  in  preference 
to  the  more  abstract  and  general  name  in  this  passage,  as  would 
be  natural  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  had  both  names  freely  in 
use,  and  would  spontaneously  adopt  whichever  might  almost 
unconsciously  be  felt  most  suited  to  the  occasion  ? — 5.  A  strono- 
contrast  is  observed  between  the  regidar  gradation  and  exactness. 
of  description  in  the  Elohistic  narrative,  as  compared  with  the 
summary  method  of  the  ather  only  touching  upon  the  main 
points.  This  difference  is  not  a  ground  for  justifying  the 
separation,  but  itself  a  result  of  the  separation.  A  few  passages 
are  picked  out  and  made  to  stand  as  a;  distinct  and  separate 
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accouut,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  tliey  should  thns  form  a  sum- 
mary, or  rather  a  very  defective  account,  and  only  touch  on  the 
main  particulars.  This  is  an  argument  against  the  separation, 
instead  of  a  reason  to  justify  it.  Very  different,  however,  from 
this  alleged  summary  mode  of  narration  attributed  to  the  Je- 
ho\  ist  is  the  minute  and  circumstantial  story  of  the  raven  and 
the  dove,  which  is  given  to  the  Jehovist  for  no  other  reason, 
but  that  it  makes  mention  of  intervals  of  forty  and  of  seven 
days,  which  it  is  assumed  are  the  special  property  of  the  Je- 
hovist. It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the 
book,  the  Elohist,  who  is  here  represented  as  using  a  less  sum- 
mary mode  of  narration  than  the  Jehovist,  becomes  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree  brief  and  summary  in  his  narration. 
The  fulness  of  the  early  Elohistic  narrative  is  highly  inconsistent 
with  the  brevity  of  the  later  parts,  as  will  hereafter  be  more 
particularly  noticed. — 6.  The  same  remark  apj)Kes  to  the  last 
point  of  difference,  namely  the  diversity  in  the  notation  of  the 
times  specified  in  each.  In  the  undivided  account  the  several 
times  noted  only  mark  the  successive  epochs  in  the  entire  period 
occupied  by  the  events  described.  First,  in  vii.  4  notice  is  given 
of  the  approaching  event  seven  days  before,  and  a  command  to 
enter  the  ark  is  given,  which  is  said  to  have  been  obeyed.  The 
seven  days  may  well  have  been  consumed  in  the  steps  needful 
for  Noah's  final  entrance,  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  interval, 
V.  10,  11,  18,  his  entrance  finally  took  place,  and  the  flood 
began,  the  month  and  day  of  the  month  and  year  of  Noah's  life 
being  specified.  Then  in  12,  17  the  rain  continues  forty  daj'^s 
and  forty  nights,  and  the  waters  increase  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  Finally,  i\  24,  the  waters  prevail  for  an  hundred  and 
fifty  days.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  however,  the  assuaging 
of  the  waters,  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  interval,  was  so 
far  accomplished  that  the  ark  rested  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ararat  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  viii.  3,  4. 
They  still  decrease  till  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  seen  on  the 
first  of  the  tenth  month,  v.  5,  forty  days  after  which,  v.  G,  Noah 
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sends  fortli  tlie  raven  and  tlie  dove,  v.  8,  and  the  dove  again 
after  seven  days,  and  a  third  time  after  another  seven  days, 
V.  10,  11.  Then  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  next 
year  the  ground  is  dried,  that  is  the  surface  of  the  earth,^  and 
the  earth  itself  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth 
day,  V.  13,  14.  In  all  this  there  is  no  inconsistency  or  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  order  of  the  intervals  ;  all  is  regidar  and  orderly 
in  its  succession.  The  alleged  unnatural  proportion  between 
the  intervals  of  rain  and  of  subsidence  does  not  concern  the 
present  inquiry,  which  is  not  to  ascertain  what  would  be  natural 
or  unnatural  in  a  case  of  the  kind,  which,  in  our  ignorance 
of  the  circumstances  in  general,  we  could  not  determine ;  but 
whether  the  narrative  is  one  or  a  combination  of  two.^  When, 
however,  all  these  sevens  and  forties  have  arbitrarily  been 
separated  and  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  it  is  then  easy  to  say 
that  in  his  narrative  "  periods  of  time  are  designated  by  two 
numbers  alone — seven  and  forty."  And  let  it  be  observed,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  mentioned  seven  days  before  the 
flood,  all  the  intervals  of  seven  and  forty  are  picked  out  of 
an  Elohistic  context.  Even  thus,  however,  there  exists  no  dis- 
crepancy, as  the  Jehovistic  narrative  still  assigns  no  definite 
interval  for  the  subsidence  after  the  forty  days  rain  until  the 
ark  rested  on  Ararat,  the  mention  of  which  is  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary manner  picked  out  of  the  Elohistic  context  in  which  it 
stands.  Nor  is  it  told  how  long  I^oah  remained  in  the  ark  after 
the  dove  failed  to    return,   while   the    ground   was   becoming 

1  The  Bishop  of  Natal  in  pointing  out  the  alleged  absurdities  of  the  narrative, 
represents  Noah  as  taking  off  the  covering  of  the  ark  finally  at  this  time,  and 
remaining  uncovered  during  the  interval  until  the  earth  was  dried,  a  period  of  one 
month  and  twent)^seven  days.  No  such  thing  is  asserted  in  the  narrative.  The 
cover  is  removed  to  survey  the  state  of  the  ground,  but  it  is  not  said  the  ark  was  left 
uncovered.     One  almost  feels  shame  in  noticing  such  puerile  objections. 

2  Davidson's  remark  on  the  use  of  the  woi'd  -IISHMj  prevailed,  in  vii.  24,  as 
implying  that  no  subsidence  of  the  waters  took  place  in  the  interval  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  forty  days  rain  till  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days,  is  perfectly  un- 
warrantable. It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  admit  of  the  idea  of  any  sub- 
sidence in  V.  24,  because  it  is  used  in  v.  19,  after  -IB"!*!,  increased,  in  v.  18.  The  , 
increase  first  caused  the  waters  greatly  to  prevail,  and  then  that  prevalence  was  such 
as  to  continue  through  a  considerable  period  of  subsidence. 
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sufficiently  dry.  But  as  tlie  Jeliovist  must  know  no  otiier 
numbers  than  seven  and  forty,  it  is  assumed  that  the  indefinite 
intervals  could  not  be  such  as  to  make  the  two  accounts 
coincide. 

It  now  remains  to  ask  what  pretensions  the  Jehovistic 
narrative  has  to  stand  by  itself  as  an  independent  history  of  the 
flood  ? — 1.  First  there  is  the  total  absence  in  it  of  any  directions  for 
the  making  of  the  ark,  or  of  any  reference  to  it,  or  to  the  nature 
of  the  intended  destruction,  until  Noah  is  bid  to  go  into,  not  an 
ark,  but  the  ark,  as  if  already  made  according  to  previous  instruc- 
tions. Summary  as  is  this  supposed  writer's  mode  of  narration 
here,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  omitted  so  important  a  matter, 
or  so  abruptly  spoken  of  the  ark  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  without 
any  previous  mention  of  it.  Even  if  the  article  in  this  construc- 
tion might  be  due  to  the  preposition  7K,  yet  still  the  abruptness 
would  be  highly  improbable,  nothing  having  been  said  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  such  a  structure  in  readiness  for  the  occasion  seven 
daj^s  before  its  arrival.  It  is  not  a  ship  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
that  might  be  supposed  available  for  any  occasion,  but  a  vessel  of 
such  extraordinary  nature,  that  the  first  mention  of  it,  whether  as 
the  ark  Avithout  any  previous  notice  of  its  construction,  or  an  ark, 
as  if  such  a  vessel  were  easily  to  be  had  at  any  moment,  would 
be  alike  inadmissible.  Davidson  is  sensible  of  this  difficulty,  but 
merely  says  the  construction  is  presupposed.  The  Bishop  of 
Natal,  however,  without  giving  his  adherence  absolutely  to  a 
separate  Jehovistic  history,  provides  a  supply  of  the  defect  by 
dividing  the  directions  about  making  the  ark,  giving  the  Elohist 
vi.  14,  and  the  Jehovist  15,  16,  with  the  interpolation  of  "And 
Jehovah  said  to  Noah  make  thee  an  ark."^  Elsewhere  he 
suggests  that  the  omission  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
writer  referred  to  the  ark  as  mentioned  already  in  the  Elohistic 
account,  or  that  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  well-known  ark  in  the 

^  By  this  arbitrary  arrangement  the  reference  in  the  alle<?ed  Jehovistic  viii.  6  of 
"  the  window  in  the  ark  which  he  had  made,"  to  the  Eloliistic  account  of  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  ark  in  vi.  15,  16,  which  is  inconvenient  to  tlie  theory,  is  avoided. 
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popular  legend.  Tliis  latter  suggestion  would  be  admissible  if 
lie  was  only  making  a  passing  allusion  to  the  subject  of  tlie 
deluge,  but  not  in  a  detailed  history  of  that  event,  wliicb  he 
would  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  write  at  all,  if  he 
had  seen  no  occasion  to  mention  one  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction.  As  regards  the  former  suggestion, 
it  is  only  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  simple  interpolation, 
rather  than  of  an  independent  narrative,  a  supposition  to 
be  adverted  to  hereafter. — 2.  Next,  the  clause,  "and  Jehovah 
shut  him  in,"  borrowed  from  v.  16,  where,  notwithstanding  its 
Elohistic  context,  it  is  in  a  good  and  close  connexion  with  what 
precedes,  stands  in  the  Jehovistic  narrative  in  so  abrupt  and  un- 
connected a  position,  that  Bishop  Colenso,  on  the  supposition  of 
an  independent  Jehovistic  narrative,  feels  it  necessar}'-  to  inter- 
polate before  it  the  words,  "  And  I^oah  and  all  his  house  went 
into  the  ark." — 3.  Then  the  Jehovistic  account  of  the  destruction 
of  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  breath  of  life,  22,  23,  comes  in  very 
abruptly,  and  without  the  connecting  copulative,  with  which  in 
every  other  instance  the  mention  of  any  matter  not  otherwise 
connected,  or  in  immediate  sequence  with  what  precedes,  is 
introduced.  Here,  too,  the  Bishop  supplies  a  clause  to  remedy 
the  defect. — 4.  Again,  while  this  Jehovistic  account  is  particular 
in  mentioning  all  the  other  intervals, — the  seven  days'  notice,  the 
forty  days'  rain  and  prevalence  of  the  flood,  the  forty  days'  delay 
after  the  ark  grounded  before  the  raven  and  the  dove  were  sent 
out,  and  the  seven  days'  intervals  in  sending  the  dove  out  again, 
— it  makes  no  mention  of  the  period  of  the  subsidence  after  the 
staying  of  the  waters  until  the  ark  took  the  ground.  This  is  a 
serious  oinission,  when  the  other  intervals  are  mentioned  with 
such  minuteness. — 5.  Finally  there  is  no  mention  of  the  exit 
from  the  ark.  After  the  dove  has  finally  departed,  nothing- 
more  is  told  than  that  IS^oah  builded  an  altar.  This  too,  in  an 
accoamt  so  minute  in  the  particulars  it  does  mention,  including 
especially  the  shutting  of  them  into  the  ark,  is  a  grave  omission, 
wholly  incompatible   with   the  supposition  of  an   independent 
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narrative,  to  sustain  wliicli  the  Bishop  makes  another  needful 
interpolation. 
-—'  II.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Jehovistic  parts,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  history,  cannot  stand  alone  as  an  indepen- 
dent narrative.  As  a  series  of  Jehovistic  interpolations  sup- 
plementing the  Elohistic  narrative,  the  discussion  of  them  may- 
be confined  to  the  passages  which  are  specially  characterised  by 
the  name  Jehovah,  as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  other 
parts,  such  as  the  sentences  picked  out  to  fill  up  the  Jehovistic 
accomit  as  an  independent  narrative,  might  not  just  as  well  have 
belonged  to  the  Elohistic  part.  If  the  variation  of  the  names 
can  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  as  ofi'ering  themselves  quite 
naturally  to  a  writer  using  both,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
resort  to  so  violent  an  hypothesis  as  that  of  interpolation,  in 
respect  to  these  Jehovistic  sentences. 

The  narrative  of  the  deluge  viewed  in  its  integrity  and  on  the 
positive  side,  though  complete  and  closely  connected  in  all  its 
parts,  yet  naturally  resolves  itself  into  three  lesser  sections,  which 
have  a  certain  completeness  in  themselves. — 1.  The  prefatory 
part,  and  matter  preparatory  to  the  deluge  itself,  forming  the 
introduction,  and  extending  from  vi.  9  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
— 2.  Tlie  account  of  the  deluge  itself,  comprised  in  chapters  vii. 
and  viii.,  with  Noah's  sacrifice  on  emerging  from  the  ark. — 3. 
The  blessing  of  iS"oah  after  the  flood,  the  grant  of  flesh  for  food 
without  the  blood,  and  the  covenant  not  again  to  destroy  all 
flesh  with  the  waters  of  a  flood.  These  may  be  considered 
separately. 

1.  The  Introduction,  as  usual  at  the  commencement  of  one 
of  the  larger  sections  or  Toledoth,  commences  with  a  recapitula- 
tion of  matters  already  indicated  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
portion,  such  as  the  righteous  character  of  Noah,  the  names  of 
his  sons,  the  prevalent  wickedness,  and  the  determination  on 
God's  part  to  destroy  the  ungodly  world. 

The  brief  mention  of  Noah's  character  in  vi.  8,  "  Noah  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,"  is  here  given  in  the  fuller  state- 
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ment  tliat  "  Noali  was  a  just  man  and  perfect  in  liis  generations, 
and  ]^oah  walked  with  God."  The  generations  here  spoken  of, 
like  "this  generation"  in  vii.  1,  are  the  generations  with  which, 
some  passing  away  and  others  coming  on,  Xoah  was  contempo- 
rary in  his  lifetime.  JN^ot  in  the  ways  of  these  vmgodly  gene- 
rations did  Noah  walk,  but  Noah  walked  with  God.  This 
expression,  as  before  in  the  case  of  Enoch,,  is  used  to  denote 
the  habitual  godliness  of  Noah's  life,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
generic  Elohim,  and  not  the  personal  Jehovah,  is  the  proper 
expression.  "But  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  God."  If  the 
Elohim  here  might  have  been  Jehovah,  as  in  v.  8,  so  far  as  the 
words  themselves  are  concerned,  it  comes  naturally  here  in 
marking  the  contrast  between  Noah's  godliness  and  the  un- 
godliness of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  follows  the  Elohim  of 
^'.  9  as  a  matter  of  course, — the  one  walked  with  Elohim,  the 
others  were  corrupt  before  Elohim.  And  as  here  the  earth  is 
corrupt  before  the  face  of  Elohim,  so  in  sequence  with  this,  in 
the  next  verse  Elohim  looks  upon  the  earth  and  sees  its  cor- 
ruption; and,  V.  13,  Elohim  announces  to  Noah  that  the  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come.  And  here  the  writer  does  not  put  into 
the  mouth  of  God  the  word  used  in  the  previous  part  to  denote 
the  impending  destruction,  because  of  any  peculiarity  of  stjde 
and  vocabulary  distinguishing  him  from  the  author  of  the  pre- 
vious part,  but  simply  from  that  disjsosition  to  play  on  sounds 
and  double  senses  of  words  so  common  in  all  parts  of  this  book. 
The  earth  was  corrupted,  nnPlSJ^J,  and  all  flesh  had  corrupted, 
HTlD^'n,  his  way,  and  now  God  will  corrupt  them,  DJlTlEi^^. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  word  riH^,  and  not  T\T\'!2^  is  here 
used,  and  not  am^  predilection  for  one  in  preference  to  the  other ; 
and  it  is  because  the  words  here  used,  "  to  corrupt  all  flesh,"  and 
the  covenant,  which  God  promises  to  make  with  Noah  after  the 
deluge,  are  purposely  repeated  and  referred  to  in  ch.  ix.,  that 
this  verb  re-appears  there  concurrently  with  the  re-appearance 
of  Elohim.  This  name  having  thus  continued  in  use  from  the 
first  mention  of  Noah's  godly  walk  is  resimied  quite  as  a  matter 
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of  course  at  the  close  of  tlie  introduction,  vhere  it  is  said,  ''And 
^oah  did  according  to  all  tliat  God  commanded  him,  so  did 
he," — this  latter  clause,  as  it  were,  winding  up  and  formally 
concluding  the  introductorr  and  preparatory  matter. 

2.  And  now  the  writer  having  come  to  a  pause,  and  a  decided 
break  having  been  made  in  the  continuity  of  his  thoughts,  his 
mind  was  free  to  revert  to  any  other  name  he  had  previously 
used,  according  as  occasion  might  suggest  it  to  his  remembrance. 
That  there  was  a  cause  for  the  susrsrestion  of  the  name  Jehovah, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  second  portion  of  the  narrative, 
will  shortly  appear.  But  first  let  the  facts  be  observed.  This 
passage,  from  the  commencement  of  ch.  vii.  to  the  end  of  ch.  viii., 
is  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic,  two  of  the  instances  in  which  Elohim 
is  employed  being  merely  repetitions  of  the  statement  that  Xoah 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  command,  as  Elohim 
had  commanded  him,  it  being  a  special  object  with  the  writer  to 
insist  on  the  Divine  arrangement  in  this  whole  matter,  and  on  the 
implicit  observance  of  the  Divine  directions  by  Xoah.  A  third 
instance  of  the  use  of  Elohim  is  in  the  commencement  of  ch. 
viii.,  where,  after  the  flood  had  reached  its  height,  the  Divine 
superintendence  of  the  entire  matter  is  again  brought  before 
us,  and  the  Divine  providence  in  caring  for  Xoah, — God  re- 
members Xoah,  and  God  makes  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  waters 
and  cause  their  abatement.  And  finally,  at  the  moment  when 
all  is  ready  for  the  exit  from  the  ark,  Xoah,  who  has  acted  all 
through  in  obedience  to  Divine  command,  does  not  venture  out 
until  he  receives  the  like  authority  :  Elohim  bids  him  go  out. 
All  this  might  have  been  freely  said  by  one  familiar  with  the 
use  of  both  names,  Elohim  being  naturally  used  to  express  the 
Divine  authority  and  superintendence  imder  which  all  took  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  outset,  it  is  Jehovah  that  gives  the 
command  to  Xoah  to  go  into  the  ark,  and  in  giving  this  an  addi- 
tion is  made  to  the  general  direction  previously  given,  as  to  the 
nimibers  to  be  taken  into  the  ark  of  the  several  kinds  of  animals. 
In  the  previous  directions  the  numbers  to  be  taken  generally 
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were  only  mentioned,  Xow  a  special  and  exceptional  case 
is  distinguished ;  clean  animals  are  to  be  taken  by  sevens,  male 
and  female.  If  this  special  and  exceptional  case  had  not  been 
made  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  Jehovah,  no  one  of  the 
critics  who  now  so  strongly  insist  on  it  as  a  token  of  different 
authorship,  would  ever  have  seen  any  difficulty  in  it ;  nothing 
would  have  seemed  more  natural  than  that  what  was  special 
and  exceptional  in  the  arrangement  should  have  been  reserved 
for  the  final  directions,  when  the  time  for  acting  should  arrive. 
But  it  was  probably  this  very  specialty  that  suggested  the  use 
of  Jehovah  here,  as  will  be  presently  observed.  This  command 
of  Jehovah  is  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  in  seven,  days 
it  should  commence  to  rain  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
and  every  living  substance  should  be  washed  away,  not  wiped 
out  or  blotted  as  some  would  render,  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
the  same  significant  figure  being  resumed  which  before  was 
used  in  the  early  part  of  ch.  vi.,  and  now  remaining  in  use 
through  this  part  of  the  narrative.  The  paragraph  ends  bv 
saying  that  Xoah  did  according  as  Jehovah  had  commanded 
him.  The  next  paragraph  proceeds  to  describe  the  fulfilment 
of  these  commands,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  threatened  deluore. 
In  this  there  is  no  doubt  much  iteration,  and  the  amhages  of 
ancient  narration  are  fully  exemplified  both  in  this  paragraph, 
and,  indeed,  through  the  entire  narrative.  But  no  supposition 
of  several  authorship,  and  of  combiaed  parts  of  different  histories, 
has  succeeded  in  explaining  all  these  repetitions.  The  parts  of 
the  resolved  narrative,  either  one  or  both,  will  still  present  the 
same  phenomenon ;  iteration  will  still  be  the  characteristic  of 
the  story.  This  second  paragraph  begins  with  setting  forth 
Noah's  age,  and  then  tells  how  he  and  his  family,  and  all  kinds 
of  animals,  went  into  the  ark,  and  how  these  latter  went  in  two 
and  two,  male  and  female,  of  clean  and  imclean,  as  God  com- 
manded Xoah.  Xow  this  mention  of  clean  and  unclean,  after 
the  large  and  comprehensive  directions  given  in  ch.  vi.,  would 
have  no  meaning  whatever,  except  in  reference  to  the  distinction 
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made  in  the  first  paragraph  of  tlie  present  cliapter ;  and  tlie 
mention  of  their  going  as  God  commanded,  so  soon  after  the 
statement  that  l^oah.  did  as  Jehovah  had  comm'anded,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  specially'  referring  to  this  distinction.  The  clean 
and  unclean  beasts  went  in  by  pairs,  male  and  female,  as  God  had 
commanded,  that  is,  with  the  distinction  of  numbers  just  before 
commanded  by  Jehovah.  On  the  seventh  day  the  waters  were  upon 
the  earth.  JN^oah's  age  is  again  mentioned,  not  now,  however,  as 
before,  for,  the  purpose  of  telling  how  old  he  was,  but  of  noting 
the  year,  to  which  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  are 
added,  the  manner  in  which  the  flood  was  produced  is  told,  and 
the  duration  of  the  rain  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  as  pre- 
dicted is  set  forth.  Judgmg  from  7,  10,  it  would  appear  that 
the  entrance  into  the  ark  was  taking  place  during  the  seven 
days  interval ;  at  least,  this  is  the  natural  supposition,  the  rain 
having  begun  on  the  seventh  day.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
the  Versions  are  inaccurate  in  rendering  v.  13  as  if  it  implied 
that  it  was  on  the  same  day  that  the  flood  began  they  all  went 
in,  in  contradiction,  as  the  Bishop  of  Natal  would  have  us  suj)- 
pose,  to  the  command  to  go  into  the  ark  in  the  so-called  Jeho- 
vistic  part,  v.  1-6,  according  to  which  they  were  to  go  in  seven 
days  before.  Part  v.  Crit.  Anal.  p.  20.  Eather  we  should  say, 
"  On  that  self-same  day  they  had  all  gone  into  the  ark."  The 
future  with  the  conversive  um,  that  carries  on  the  sequence  of 
the  events,  is  here  interrupted  ;  now  it  is  tlie  past  tense  used 
absolutely,  and  it  should  be  rendered  as  a  pluperfect.  And  then 
it  is  added  again,  that  they  went  in  two  and  two  of  all  flesh 
wherein  was  breath  of  life;  the  varieties  and  diversities  of 
kind  and  nature  being  amply  insisted  on,  with  the  renewed 
assertion  that  they  that  went  in  went  male  and  female,  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  command.  "  And  Jehovah  closed  upon  him." 
The  Divine  source  of  the  command  by  which  Koah  acted  is 
expressed  generally  ;  the  personal  act  by  which  the  ark  was 
shut,  so  anthropomorphic  in  its  character,  is  ascribed  to  the 
personal  Jehovah,  by  whose  command,  in  t\  1,  Noah  went  into 
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the  ark.i  Besides,  the  last  clause  without  Jehovah,  H^!!  ^ilp*l, 
would  close  the  paragraph  so  abruptly,  and  form  so  short  a 
parallel,  compared  with  that  preceding,  as  naturally  to  suggest 
its  extension  by  adding  the  subject  of  the  verb.  And  then  the 
•proximity  of  Elohim  at  the  end  of  the  previous  clause,  and  the 
tendency  to  vary  the  expressions  in  successive  clauses,  woidd  be 
apt  to  occasion,  if  not  require,  the  use  of  a  different  name.^ 

The  next  paragraph,  which  extends  to  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
describes  the  progress  and  advance  of  the  flood,  and  the  destruc- 
tion occasioned  by  it.  It  has  no  name  of  God  in  it,  but  is 
characterised  by  the  same  iteration  as  the  other  parts.  But 
this  is  not  wholly  without  some  effect  in  making  the  story  more 
full.  The  increase  of  the  waters  in  v.  17  lifts  the  ark  from  the 
ground,  and  sets  it  afloat.  In  18  they  prevail  sufficiently  to 
enable  it  to  drift  about  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  without 
interruption ;  and  in  19,  20  they  prevail  so  exceedingly  as  to 
rise  above  the  hills  fifteen  cubits,  and  the  mountains  are  covered. 
There  is  plainly  a  climax  here,  that  sort  of  gradation  which 
Eanke  has  remarked  in  vii.  1-4  and  6  jf.,  and  which  will  be 
presently  noticed  at  full  length,  by  which  the  successive  re- 
petitions ever  add  something  as  they  proceed.  Nor  would 
this  tendency  to  undue  repetition  be  avoided  by  removing 
1).  17,  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  different  narrative ;  the  succeeding 
verses  would  still  exhibit  the  same  character,  while  the  other 
narrative,  to  which  this  would  be  added,  would  then  become 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  v.  12  having  already  mentioned 
the  forty  days'  duration  of  the  rain.  Nor  is  the  repetition  in 
verses  21-23  wholly  unmeaning.  First,  with  ample  enumera- 
tion of  various  kinds,  we  are  told  that  all  creatures  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  whose  nostrils  was  breath  of  life  died. 
Then  we  are  told,  with  like  enumeration  of  kinds,  that  every 

^  Such  close  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  occurs  at  all  periods  of  the  sacred 
history,  as  in  the  New  Test.  Acts  xii.  23,  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him, 
because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory." 

■^  The  last  clause  would  also  desiderate  a  new  subject,  in  order  to  break  the  depend- 
ence on  the  conjunction  prefixed  to  the  preceding  clause. 
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living  substance  was  washed  away,  tlie  old  word  reappearing ; 
but  bere  the  fulness  of  the  enumeration  is  to  give  greater  sig- 
nificance to  the  exception, — only  Noah  and  they  that  were  with 
him  remained. 

The  next  paragraph  commences  with  the  mention  of  God's 
care  for  Noah,  and  his  interposition  to  abate  the  waters.  It 
describes  the  retreat  of  the  flood  with  an  ebbing  and  flowing 
motion,  specifies  the  time  when  an  abatement  was  established, 
with  the  day  of  the  month,  coinciding  with  the  completion  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  when  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains 
of  Ararat,  describes  a  further  decrease  to  the  tenth  month,  when 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  seen,  and  specifies  a  further 
interval  of  forty  days,  at  which  time  Noah  sends  forth  a  raven 
and  a  dove.  After  another,  fortnight  the  dove  returns  no 
more,  and  at  the  end  of  another  month  and  one  week,  which 
brings  us  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  the  face  of  the 
ground  is  dry,  that  is  the  surface.  And  at  the  seven  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  the  earth  is  sufiiciently 
hardened  to  admit  of  the  inmates  of  the  ark  going  out  of  it. 
In  all  this  there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  dates  and  times,  in 
which  the  forty  days  before  the  raven  and  the  dove  were  sent 
out  fill  their  proper  and  natural  place,  and  afi'ord  no  pretext  for 
removing  that  story  from  the  position  which  it  occupies  as  part 
of  the  original  text.  This  paragraph  concludes  with  the  Divine 
command  to  go  forth  from  the  ark  and  to  multiply  upon  the 
earth ;  and  Noah  and  all  that  were  with  him  went  forth  out 
of  the  ark. 

The  concluding  paragraph  represents  Noah  as  building  an 
altar  to  Jehovah,  and  oflering  on  it  of  every  clean  beast  and 
every  clean  fowl.  And  Jehovah  smells  the  savour,  and  Jehovah 
resolves  in  his  own  heart  that  he  will  not  any  more  curse  the 
ground  for  man's  sake,  because  the  imagination  of  man's  heart 
is  evil  from  his  youth  up  ;  nor  will  he  any  more  smite  every 
living  thing,  or  interrupt  the  regular  order  of  times  and  seasons. 
The  connexion  between  this  concluding  paragraph  and  that  with 
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which,  the  more  immediate  story  of  the  deluge  commences  is 
clear  from  the  use  made  here  of  the  clean  animals,  thus  evidently 
indicating  one  purpose  with  which  it  was  directed  that  a  larger 
number  of  these  should  be  taken  into  the  ark.     The  Jehovistic 
character  of  both  passages  is  now  explained,,  in  so  far  as  it  might 
have  seemed  of  moment  to  one  who  had  just  revived,  or  for  the 
first  time  introduced,  or  given  new  significance  to,  this  as  tlie 
proper    name    of    the    God   of    Israel,    and    was    desirous    of 
establishing    the    special    use   of    this    name    in    all   acts   of 
worship,  to   represent   the   first   solemn    sacrificial   act   which 
took    place    after   the   flood,    as   the   first   oblations   after   the 
creation,  to  have  been  ofiered  to  Jehovah.     By  thvis  carrying 
back   the   name   to   the   earliest   times,  and   interchanging   it 
with  Elohim,  Jehovah  would  appear  not  as  the  mere  national 
God  of  Israel,   but   as   God   alone.     When   Jehovah,  says  in 
his  heart  that  he  will  not  curse  the  ground  again  for  man's 
sake,    there    appears    in    these    latter    words    a    reference    to 
v.  29,  where  Lamech  says  on  the  birth  of  Noah,  "  This  same 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands, 
because   of  the    ground   which   Jehovah   hath   cursed."      The 
only  way,  in  which  this  anticipation  of  Lamech  can  be  under- 
stood to  have  been  fulfilled,  is  in  obtaining  this  promise  that 
God  will  curse  the  ground  no  more  for  man's  sake.     Already 
it  has  been  twice  cursed ;,  first  at  the  fall,  and  then  at  the  deluge. 
Now  God  will  no  more  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake.     Thus 
there  is  here  a  reference  to  v.  29,  as  in  that  verse  to  iii.  17,  or 
rather  there  is  here  a  reference  to  both.     And  this  of  itself 
would  even  in  an  ElohLstic  connexion  have  determined  the  use  of 
Jehovah,  at  least  in  v.  21,  as  the  reference  in  iii.  17  did  in  v.  20. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  here  also,  as  in  v.  29,  the  LXX.  make 
the  reference  more  distinct  by  their  use  of  Kvpio<i  6  6eo<i  in  v.  21. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  LXX.,  both  here  and  in  iii.  17,  must 
have  read  "1  for  ^  in  1^^575,  translating  here  Sta  ra  ep<ya,  and  there 
€v  Tot9  €p^oi<;,  supposing  the  word  to  be  some  cognate  of  ni!]^. 
3,  The  concluding  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  deluge  extends 
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from  ix.  1  to  17.  It  is  exclusively  Elohistic.  This  character 
at  the  commencement  is  attributable  to  the  manifest  reference 
in  the  blessing  now  pronounced  on  Noah,  v.  1-4,  to  Gen.  i. 
27-29.  Partly  in  substance,  partly  in  the  very  words,  we  have 
a  repetition  of  the  original  blessing  on  the  human  race,  with 
the  addition  of  the  expressed  grant  of  flesh  for  meat,  here  sub- 
joined for  reasons  already  noticed.  "While  the  Elohim  in  v.  1 
is  thus  explained,  as  copied  from  L  28,  that  which  occurs  in  «?.  6 
is  plainly  copied  from  i.  27.^  But  the  restriction  from  the  use 
of  blood,  and  the  sentence  on  those  that  should  shed  man's 
blood,  indicate  a  difierent  reference.  The  former  may  have  had 
some  anticipatory  application  to  the  Levitical  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  blood,  but  it  stands  here  quite  distinct,  as  if  intended  to 
create  a  dislike  from  the  commencement  to  the  needless  shedding 
of  blood,  and  as  a  restraint  on  the  more  animal  part  of  man's 
nature,  with  a  special  view  to  the  hindrance  of  homicide.  And 
then  the  sentence  on  those  that  shed  man's  blood  seems  evidently 
intended  to  hinder  the  relaxation  of  punishment,  which  was 
granted  in  the  case  of  Cain,  from  being  drawn  into  an  encourage- 
ment of  the  hope  of  impmiity  in  other  cases.  This  indicates  a 
reference  to  the  Jehovistic  chapter  iv.,  which  is  not  insignificant 
in  this  discussion,  as  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  partition- 
ists the  Elohist,  at  any  rate,  had  not  seen  the  Jehovistic  parts. 
The  requiring  the  blood  of  their  lives,  the  life  of  every  man  at 
the  hand  of  his  brother,  also  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  Jehovah's 
demand,  "Where  is  thy  brother?"  to  Cain's  reply,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  and  to  Jehovah's  words  in  return,  "What 
hast  thou  done  ?  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me 
from  the  ground." 

'  Gen.i.  28,  29,  '■'■And  Elohim  hh'ssed  them,  and  Elohim  .9a/^  wtto  them,  Be  fruitful 
mid  vmltiply  and  replenish  the  rarfh,  and  subdue  it,  aud  have  dominion  over  the  tish 
of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  lirinri  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth;"  ix.  1,  '■'•And  Elohim  blessed  I\oah  and  his  sons,  and,  said  unto  them. 
Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread 
of  you  shall  be  upon  every  living  thing  of  tlie  s^round,  and  upon  all  the  foui  of  the  air, 
and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea."  The  words  in  italics  are  the  same  in  both.  Gen. 
i.  27,  "And  Elohim  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  likeness  of  Elohim  created  he 
him ; "    ix.  6,  "  Eor  in  likeness  of  Elohim  made  he  man." 
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The  use  of  Eloliim  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter  being 
simply  copied  from  Gen.  i.,  it  seems  partly  due  in  the  sequel  to 
the  continuity  of  thought  in  the  writer's  mind  ;  partly  also 
perhaps  to  the  circumstance  that  the  covenant  may  have  been 
contrasted  in  the  writer's  mind,  as  one  between  God  and  all 
flesh,  with  the  special  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed.  The  general  term  expressing  the  Deity 
may  therefore  have  more  naturally  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  than  the  special  and  proper  name,  which  was  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  covenants  with  Israel.  At  the  same  time 
this  is  not  wholly  to  be  severed  from  the  purpose  of  Jehovah 
expressed  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  There  Jehovah 
resolves  in  his  own  mind  ;  here  in  furtherance  of  that  resolution 
God  makes  a  covenant  with  all  flesh.  The  diiference  between 
11  secret  purpose  and  a  declared  promise  and  solemn  covenant  is 
sufficiient  to  remove  any  objection  that  might  be  raised  against 
an  alleged  needless  repetition,  while  the  seeming  repetition 
itself  stands  rather  as  the  complement  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned design,  and  gives  unity  to  the  whole. 

III.  Throughout  the  entire  of  this  subsection,  from  vi.  9  to 
ix.  17,  the  LXX.  have  never  employed  Kvpco^  by  itself,  but  always 
KvpLo<i  6  ^eo?,  to  represent  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrew,  except  in 
viii.  29.  And  not  only  do  they  put  these  two  words  together, 
where  Jehovah  alone  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  but  also  in  many  places 
where  the  Hebrew  has  Elohim.  Thus  in  vi.  12,  13  it  is  Kvpio'?  6 
06o<;  that  sees  the  earth  to  be  corrupt,  and  gives  Noah  the 
directions  about  making  the  ark ;  and  in  v.  22  it  is  as  Kvpio<i 
6  deo^  commanded  that  Noah  is  said  to  have  acted.  In  viii.  15 
it  is  Kvpco'i  6  ^eo9  that  bids  him  quit  the  ark,  and  in  ix.  12  that 
points  to  the  bow  as  the  token  of  the  covenant,  Elohim  being 
found  in  all  these  places  in  the  existing  Hebrew  copies. 

Thus  as  far  as  the  LXX.  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
exactly  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  copies  used  by  them,  the  dif- 
ference of  names  in  the  Elohistic  command  to  take  pairs  of  all 
animals,  and  the  Jehovistic  to  take  sevens  of  clean  beasts  and 
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birds,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  partitionists, 
wholly  vanishes,  and  the  purely  Elohistic  character  of  the  other 
Elohistic  parts  is  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  has  Elohim  in  vii.  1,  where  the  Hebrew  has  Jehovah, 
and  Jehovah  in  v.  9,  where  the  Hebrew  has  Elohim.  These  read- 
ings greatly  invalidate  any  hypothesis  built  exclusively  on  the 
present  Hebrew  readings,  a  circumstance  which  the  divisionists 
do  not  allow  in  the  slightest  degree  to  check  the  confidence  with 
which  they  maintain  their  theories.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  the  original  readings,  and  the  Hebrew 
text  being  admitted  in  its  present  state,  not  only  have  the 
grounds,  on  which,  in  addition  to  the  variation  of  the  names  of 
God,  the  separation  has  been  maintained,  been  found  quite 
inadequate  to  sustain  the  conclusions  based  on  them,  but  also  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  variation  of  the  names  of  God  through 
this  entire  section  may  be  explained  by  simple  and  natural 
considerations,  without  the  need  of  resorting  to  the  violent  pro- 
ceeding of  resolving  the  whole  into  distinct  and  independent 
narratives,  or  the  equally  violent  excision  from  the  earlier 
history  of  alleged  interpolations. 

Before  we  leave  this  section,  there  is,  lastly,  to  be  noted  a 
characteristic  peculiarity  which  runs  through  a  large  portion 
of  it,  and  tends  to  unite  the  whole  as  the  work  of  one  writer. 
This  is  a  tendency,  as  the  narrative  proceeds,  to  render  the  par- 
ticulars already  mentioned  more  definite  when  again  referred  to, 
to  add  fresh  circumstances,  and  to  give  a  greater  fuhiess  to  the 
several  particulars.^  Thus  in  vi.  11  the  earth  is  corrupt  and 
filled  with  violence ;  in  v.  12  the  same  is  repeated  with  the 
addition  that  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way.  In  y.  13  God 
says  he  will  destroy  all  flesh  with  the  earth,  but  does  not  say  in 
what  manner ;  in  v.  17,  after  desiring  the  ark  to  be  built,  he 


'  Ranke,  Untersuchimgen  i.,  p.  176,  notices  this  as  an  unmistakeable  characteristic 
of  vii.  1-4,  and  that  not  confined  to  the  single  particular  of  rendering  the  direction 
respecting  the  animals  to  be  taken  into  the  ark  more  definite  and  exact  than  that  pre- 
viously given  in  ch.  vi.  The  foi'ce  of  the  observation  is  greatly  strengthened,  when 
it  is  remarked  that  this  characteristic  pervades  a  much  larger  part  of  the  narrative. 
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tells  that  lie  will  destroy  all  flesli  by  the  waters  of  a  flood.  In 
19,  20  ISToah  is  bid  to  take  of  all  living  things  two  of  every  sort ; 
in  vii.  2,  3  this  command  is  repeated  with  the  additional  direc- 
tion to  take  of  clean  animals  by  sevens.  The  announcement  of 
the  deluge  in  vi.  17  is  repeated  in  vii.  4,  with  the  addition 
of  the  rain  by  which  it  should  be  caused,  the  time  when  it 
should  commence,  and  the  period  during  which  the  rain  should 
continue.  In  vii.  6  Noah  is  said  to  have  been  six  hundred 
years  old  when  the  flood  commenced,  while  in  ?5,  11  this  date  is 
rendered  more  exact  by  the  addition  of  the  second  month  and 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month.  In  vii.  4  it  is  by  rain  the 
flood  is  to  be  caused ;  in  v.  11,  not  only  are  the  windows  of 
heaven  opened,  but  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  also 
broken  up.  In  7-9  Noah  and  his  family  and  the  various  animals 
go  into  the  ark;  in  13-16  this  is  repeated  with  the  additional 
particular  that  the  Lord  shut  them  in.  The  statement  of  v.  12, 
that  the  rain  continued  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  is  advanced 
in  ?;.  17  to  a  flood  which  was  forty  days  upon  earth,  with  the 
increase  of  the  waters  and  the  floating  of  the  ark.  The  next 
verse  adds  a  further  increase  and  prevalence  of  the  waters,  and 
the  drifting  about  of  the  ark.  Then  in  v.  19  to  this  prevalence 
of  the  waters  is  added  the  covering  of  the  hills,  and  in  v.  20  the 
height  to  which  the  waters  prevailed  and  the  covering  of  the 
mountains,  while  v.  24  adds  the  continued  prevalence  of 
the  waters  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  In  21,  22  is 
described  the  destruction  of  all  flesh ;  this  is  immediately 
repeated  in  23  with  the  limitation  rendering  it  more  exact, 
that  Noah  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark  remained 
alive.  This  characteristic,  which  is  thus  observable  up  to  the 
crisis  of  the  narrative,  is  not  so  largely  presented  by  the  subse- 
quent part.  It  was  more  appropriate  to  the  approach  of  a 
momentous  event,  the  indications  and  anticipations  of  which 
become  more  distinct  as  it  draws  near,  and  more  adapted  to  the 
description  of  the  increasing  and  overflowing  rise,  than  to 
the  ebb  and  recess.     The  mind  of  the  writer  partakes  in  the 
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reaction,  and  the  tide  of  tliouglits  as  of  the  waters  is  abated* 
The  prevalence,  however,  of  the  characteristic  through  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  narrative,  through  all  indeed  in  which  it  would 
be  fitting,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  authorship, 
as  far  at  any  rate  as  that  portion  extends,  while  its  absence 
where  it  would  not  be  so  appropriate,  is  no  argument  against 
the  unity  of  the  sequel  either  in  itself  or  with  the  preceding 
part.  Moreover  the  same  peculiarity  presents  itself  again  in 
this  very  sequel  in  regard  to  one  important  particular,  and  so 
connects  its  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  parts.  The  purpose  not 
again  to  curse  the  groimd,  or  to  smite  all  flesh,  which  is  as  yet 
only  a  secret  resolution  in  the  Jehovistic  close  of  ch.  viii.,  is 
advanced  to  a  solemn  covenant,  with  its  visible  token,  in  the 
Elohistic  ch.  ix.,  this  Elohistic  part  being  thus  connected,  as  the 
later,  with  the  Jehovistic,  which  according  to  the  theory  should 
have  been  subsequent  to  it. 

The  lengthened  examination  to  which  tliis  section  has  been 
subjected,  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  great  stress  which 
has  been  laid  on  the  phenomena  presented  by  it,  as  the  main 
support  of  the  modern  theories.  The  way  is  now  clear  for  a 
more  confident  advance  *to  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  history. 


§.  2.     Cn.    ix.    18-29.     SUBSEQUENT    HISTORY    OF    NOAH    AND    HIS 
FAMILY.     JEHOVISTIC  AND  ELOHISTIC. 

This  second  subsection  of  the  larger  section  headed,  "The 
generations  of  Noah,"  is  marked  ofi"  not  only  by  its  difference  of 
subject  matter,  but  also  by  the  not  unusual  prefatorj^  recapitu- 
lation of  the  names  of  those  that  came  forth  out  of  the  ark.  It 
brings  the  history  down  to  Noah's  death,  or  at  least  supplies  the 
only  particulars  known  respecting  him  after  the  flood.  It  is 
assigned  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  the  Jehovist,  as  also  by 
Kuenen  with  the  exception  of  verses  28,  29,  but  by  the  critics 
whom  Dr.  Davidson  represents  to  the  so-called  Redactor.  It 
oflers,  however,  no  difficulty  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  original 
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writer  who  had  both  names  in  use,  and  employed  them  through- 
out the  entire  book  as  circumstances  might  suggest,  or  the 
occasion  require  one  or  the  other  to  be  adopted.  In  this 
passage  Jehovah  appears  as  a  proper  name,  which  occupies  its 
natural  place  here  as  the  subject  of  an  assumptive  proposition, 
the  predicate  of  which  is  the  general  term  Elohim.  Plainly  the 
expression  is  intended  to  intimate,  no  doubt  with  special 
reference  to  the  chosen  race,  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  should 
prevail  amongst  the  descendants  of  Shem,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  sons  of  Noah.  Jehovah,  as  such,  was  never  the  God 
of  Japheth's  descendants,  and  the  expression  would  have  been 
as  manifestly  improper  if  applied  to  him,  as  it  is  in  its  proper 
place  applied  to  Shem.  It  has  its  counterpart  in  xxiv.  27, 
"  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  Elohim  of  my  master  Abraham  ; "  and  the 
phrase,  Jehovah,  Elohim  of  heaven,  Elohim  of  Abraham,  or 
Elohim  of  Isaac,  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  If  it  was  the  writer's 
design  to  intimate  that  Shem  should  in  particular  be  a  worship- 
per of  Jehovah,  how  could  he  have  more  naturally  expressed 
his  meaning,  than  by  saying  that  Jehovah  should  be  Shem's 
Elohim  ?  And  this  is  what  he  has  done,  only  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poetical  character  of  the  passage,  the  prediction 
assumes  the  indirect  and  assumptive  form  in  which  it  appears. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  expression,  "  Blessed  be  Elohim  of  Shem," 
would  give  no  special  blessing,  or  rather  no  blessing  at  all  to 
Shem.  For  while  a  promise  of  blessing  from  Elohim  is  given 
to  Japheth,  and  that  one  which  would  seem  to  imply  an  en- 
croachment on  the  habitations  of  Shem's  descendants,^  Shem  has 
no  promise,  and  the  omission  of  Jehovah  leaves  him  in  no 
special  relation  to  Elohim.    The  name  Jehovah  therefore  stands 

1  That  this  is  the  true  raeaning:,  and  not  that  Elohim  should  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem,  is  admitted  by  Hengstenberg  in  his  Christologie,  though  his  tendencies 
Avould  be  in  favour  of  the  Messianic  import,  which  the  other  interpretation  would  bear 
for  Christian  readers.  As  rot  uufrequently  happens,  however,  he  grounds  a  right 
conclusion  on  an  insufficient  reason,  relying  here  on  the  change  from  Jehovah  in  the 
previous  verse,  as  applied  in  reference  to  Shem,  to  the  simple  Elohim  used  in  regard 
to  Japheth,  and  maintaining  that  the  descent  to  Elohim,  as  dwelling  in  the  tents  of 
Shem,  from  the  higher  name  Jehovah  previously  used  would  be  inconsistent.  A 
stronger  reason  not  noticed  by  him  is  the  poetic  parallelism,  in  accordance  with 
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quite  naturally  in  this  place,  and  its  introduction  by  an  inter- 
polator is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  name  indeed  must  be 
understood  as  used  to  represent  some  earlier  proper  name  of 
God,  such  as  might  have  been  in  use  in  the  days  of  Noah,  as 
may  be  the  case  with  many  other  proper  names.  Japheth 
having  its  representative  in  the  Greek  Japetus,  is  probably  a 
name  anterior  in  its  origin  to  the  present  Hebrew ;  and  the 
paronomasia  between  this  name  and  the  verb  rendered  "  shall 
enlarge,"  (^l3!,  yapht,)  on  which  the  Bishop  of  JN^atal  animad- 
verts, as  implying  a  Hebrew  root  for  the  name,  and  the  use  of 
Hebrew  by  Noah  (p.  44,  45),  may  have  come  quite  accidentally 
to  the  writer  ;  or  else  for  the  sake  of  it,  he  may  have  chosen 
this  verb  in  preference  to  some  other  which  would  have  equally 
expressed  the  intended  meaning.  And  this  is  the  more  likely 
as  the  final  syllable  has  been  elided,  apparently  with  the  design 
of  making  the  paronomasia  more  marked.^ 

The  Bishop  also  objects  to  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
Canaan,  "A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be,"  as  an  allusion 
to  the  signification  of  the  name  as  derived  from  ^^5,  to  humble 
or  make  low,  as  if  the  name  was  given  with  respect  to  this  pre- 
dicted degradation,  whereas  in  reality,  he  says,  it  describes  the 
low  land  on  the  sea  coast  of  Palestine  occupied  by  the  Canaan- 
ites.  Whatever  may  be  the  signification  of  this  name,  the 
writer  of  the  prediction  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
allusion  to  it  whatever.     The  play  on  ^^^  could  have  been  as 

which  the  latter  clause  is  plainly  an  explanatory  repetition  of  the  meaning  conveyed 
by  the  former  : — 

"  Elohim  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
And  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem." 
The  Eabbis  indeed  have  built  on  the  relation  between  ptJ'.''  and  the  non-Biblical 
term  Shekinah,  denoting  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  a  cabbalisra 
undeserving  of  notice ;  as  also  is  the  interpretation,  "  tents  of  renown,"  instead  of 
"tents  of  Shem." 

'  Though  in  p.  44  the  Bishop  suggests  that  the  play  on  the  name  in  connexion 
with  the  verb  implies  a  belief  in  the  derivation,  bidding  the  reader  "  comp.  the  /. 
derivations  of  names  in  ii.  7,  23,  iii.  20,  iv.  16,  25,  v.  29,"  yet  in  p.  41  he  admits 
that  the  writer  does  not  profess  to  derive  the  name  from  the  verb.  "  Tlie  Jehovist  in 
in  ix.  27  connects  the  name  Japheth  with  T\T\'^ ^  pathah,  'enlarge,'  though  he  does 
not  profess  to  derivcit  from  this  word  ;  we  have  seen  other  instances  already  where  he 
has  evidently  referred  a  name  to  what  is  not  its  true  root."  Thus,  though  the  writer 
has  abstained  from  the  ofl'ence  in  this  instance  he  gets  no  credit  for  his  abstinence. 
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easily  produced  as  that  on  T\^\,  if  there  had  existed  anj''  such 
reference  as  the  Bishop  imagines,  and  woukl  not  have  been 
overlooked  had  it  been  made.^  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  most 
objectionable  view  is  that  for  which  the  Bishop  holds  the  writer 
responsible,  however  uncertain  it  may  be  that  he  ever  intended 
what  is  made  the  ground  of  objection.  The  writer  here  should 
not,  at  any  rate,  be  held  accountable  for  that  which  he  has  not 
expressed,  and  of  which  he  has  not  given  the  slightest  evidence 
that  it  was  in  his  thoughts. 

The  LXX.  coincide  with  the  Hebrew,  as  regards  the  use  of 
the  names  of  God,  in  this  concluding  subsection  of  "  The  gene- 
rations of  Is^oah." 

v.— THE  GENEKATIONS  OF  THE  SONS  OF  NOAH. 

§.   1.     Ch.  X.     THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  NOAH  AFTER  THEIR  NATIONS 
AND  LANGUAGES.    JEHOVISTIC. 

This  section  is  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  commencing 
with  the  usual  initial  formula,  and  extending  to  a  like  formula 
introducing  the  succeeding  section ;  and  it  comprises  the  des- 
cendants of  Noah,  from  an  ethnographic  point  of  view,  with  an 
account  of  their  dispersion  after  the  flood. 

The  first  subsection  is  Jehovistic,  the  name  Jehovah  being 
used  in  describing  the  prowess  of  Nimrod,  as  a  mighty  hunter 
before  Jehovah,  in  two  instances,  in  one  of  which  it  is  represented 
by  the  LXX.  by  Kvpia  6  ^eo?,  in  the  other  by  Kvpio<;  alone. 
Hengstenberg  gives  to  the  expression,  "before  Jehovah,"  in  this 
passage  a  moral  signification,  as  if  it  denoted  that  Nimrod's 
violence  and  rapacity  were  offences  against  God ;  and  he  asserts 
that  never  on  any  occasion  is  the  name  of  God,  and  particularly 
of  Jehovah,  used  merely  to  express  a  strong  superlative.^     The 

1  Instead  of  |y33  inK,  v^e  might  as  easily  have  had  ;y33  3;-133,  like  Vtp^h  FiZil. 

2  He  endeavoiu's  to  set  aside  this  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  a  hyperbolical 
manner  of  speaking  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  "As  a  garden  of  Jehovah,  as  the  laud  of  Egypt, 
as  thou  comcst  unto  Zoar."  He  alleges  that  the  indefinite  rendering,  "  as  a  garden 
of  Jehovah,"   is  grammatically  false.     This  is  too  strongly   asserted,  for  Jehovah 
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repetition  of  the  expression  hero,  as  applied  to  any  great  hunter, 
clearly  proves  that  it  is  used  in  this  case  with  a  superlative  sig- 
nification, and  not  in  a  moral  sense.  For  the  words  as  repeated 
are  not,  as  in  the  English  Version,  "  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter 
before  Jehovah,"  but  "  as  Nimrod,  a  mighty  hunter  before  Je- 
hovah," the  meaning  being  that  any  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord  was  compared  to  Nimrod.  It  is  not  necessarily  implied  that 
more  than  the  words,  "  as  Nimrod,"  were  proverbially  used,  as 
they  still  are  in  the  East,  the  remaining  clause  being  the  words 
of  the  writer  himself  repeated  from  the  previous  description  of 
Nimrod.  This  remark  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  difficulty 
that  would  arise,  if  it  were  meant  that  such  a  proverbial  use  of 
the  name  Jehovah  had  prevailed  in  the  writer's  time,  while  its 
supposed  very  recent  introduction  or  revival,  according  to 
Exod  vi.  3,  would  have  rendered  this  proverbial  use  of  it  im- 
jDossible  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Rather  this  clause  is  the  writer's 
own  way  of  describing  any  great  hunter,  borrowed  from  its 
previous  use  by  himself  in  reference  to  Nimxod,  all  that  was 
actually  proverbial  being  the  comparison  with  Nimrod.  The 
possibility  of  thus  understanding  the  words  is,  at  any  rate, 
sufficient  to  neutralise  any  objection  that  niig]]t  be  fomided  on 
an  alleged  proverbial  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  English  Version  to  have 
been  implied  by  the  writer. 

§.  2.     Ch.  xi.  1-9.     THE  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES.     JEHOVISTIC. 

The  entire  paragraph  relating  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  is 
attributed  by  the  critics  whom  Dr.  Davidson  rej)resents  to  the 
Redactor,  or  supposed  compiler  of  the  book  in  its  present  state. 

beinfj  a  proper  name  docs  not  take  the  article,  and  the  word  garden  may  be  definite  or 
indefinite,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  even  takintf  it  definitely,  he  is  wrong  in  thinking 
that  in  that  case  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  land  of  Egypt  supplies  a  ierti/tm 
comparationis.  Plainly  the  land  of  Egypt  explains  tlie  garden  of  the  Lord,  the  com- 
parison with  it  being  put  in  apposition  without  the  copulative.  If  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  meant,  the  descent  from  it  to  the  land  of  Egypt  would  be  a  sad  anticlimax. 
And  though  this  is  countenanced  by  the  insertion  of  the  copulative  by  the  LXX.,  the 
Hebrew  is  not  chargeable  with  it. 
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The  passage  is  Jeliovistic,  and  cannot  therefore  be  given  to  the 
Elohist ;  it  is  too  Jehovistic  even  for  the  supposed  junior  Elohist, 
who  moreover  does  not  appear  before  the  sixteenth  chapter.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  to  embody  a  different  tradition 
from  that  relating  to  the  Noachic  family  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters. And  this  supposition  is  grounded  on  the  circumstance 
that,  while  the  Noachic  descendants  are  previously  represented 
as  having  gone  forth  from  Ararat,  this  paragraph  represents 
the  migration  to  have  been  to  the  plain  of  Shinar  from  some 
more  eastern  region.  But  Ranke,  Untersuchimgen,  i.,  p.  186, 
justly  remarks,  that  this  supposition  falls  to  the  ground,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  well-known  signification  of  D*}DD  is  not 
hitherwards  from  the  east,  but  towards  the  east,  as  correctly 
translated  by  Luther.  Wherever  the  expression  has  a  local 
signification,  it  signifies  on  the  east  side,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  8,  or 
towards  the  east  as  in  xiii.  11.  Isaiah  ii.  6  is  no  exception,  as 
the  preposition  there  expresses  the  comparative,  "  more  than  the 
east,"  as  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Version.  It  is  a  similar 
manner  of  expression  to  |\^*??,  on  the  right,  like  the  Latin 
a  dextrh,  and  the  Greek  e«;  he^Lwv  of  Ps.  ex.  1.  Hence  it  is  in 
imitation  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  that  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xi.  2 
translate  airo  avaroXoov.  The  force  of  the  preposition  in  this 
usage  is  to  express  froin  the  side  mentioned  outwards.  Thus  a 
person  proceeding  towards  the  east,  would  set  out  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  place  from  which  he  is  going.  This  passage  is 
therefore,  in  this  particular,  quite  consistent  with  the  previous 
account  of  the  descent  of  the  Noachic  family  from  Ararat. 

The  passage  indeed  is  very  distinct  and  peculiar,  and  is  marked 
by  certain  characteristics  of  its  own,  such  as  the  highly  anthro- 
pomorphic character  of  the  Divine  interposition,  rendering  the 
use  of  Jehovah,  in  which  the  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew, 
most  appropriate,  the  repetition  of  the  expression,  "  go  to,"  and 
the  use  of  the  expressions  lip  and  ivords  to  denote  language, 
instead  of  tongue  as  in  the  previous  chapter.  Some  of  the  parti- 
tionists, however,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  supposition 
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that  the  present  passage  preserves  a  different  tradition,  and  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  accounting  for  the  variety  of  languages, 
make  the  Redactor  to  have  introduced  into  the  preceding  chapter 
the  recurring  expression,  "  after  their  tongues,"  at  the  same  time 
that  he  introduced  this  passage,  treating  the  entire  reference  to 
language  as  due  to  him.  But  it  is  strange  that  if  he  introduced 
this  passage  with  its  peculiar  phraseology  in  denoting  language, 
he  should  at  the  same  moment  have  introduced  a  different  word 
in  the  previous  passage  from  either  of  those  used  here.  The 
original  writer,  having  finished  the  tenth  chapter  as  it  stands 
might  have  then  at  a  subsequent  period  proceeded  with  the 
passage  now  under  consideration.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evidently 
formed  artificially,  like  several  others,  such  as  the  episode  of 
Abraham's  intercession  for  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  the 
narratives  of  the  commencing  chapters  ;  this  artificial  character 
being  plainly  intended  not  merely  to  give  beauty  to  the  passages 
thus  characterised,  but  to  impress  them  on  the  memory,  and 
probably  to  fit  them  for  the  purposes  of  recitation.  The  present 
passage  is  also  distinguished,  partly  perhaps  for  the  same  end, 
by  several  instances  of  that  alliteration  and  play  on  sound  and 
double  senses  which  characterises  the  book  in  general,  as  already 
remarked ;  and  it  is  thus  connected  with  other  parts  of  the  book.^ 

VI.— THE  GENEEATIONS  OF  SHEM. 

Ch.  xi.  10-26.  DESCENDANTS  OF  SHEM  TO  ABRAHAM.  NO  MENTION 

OF  GOD. 

This  section  has  no  mention  of  God  whatever,  but  it  is 
assigned  by  the  partitionists  to  the  Elohist,  because  it  employs 
the  Hiphil  form  of  the  verb  \7\y  to  beget,  as  in  ch.  v,,  instead 
of  the  form  in  Kal,  which  appears  in  the  preceding  genealogy 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  no 
importance  attaches  to  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  this 

2  Tiius,  D^^jb  naa'pj,  r\trpb  naibj  pxb  n^n-jn,  -ionS_-ii3nn,  *J3-^y_|s 
\33  -13 -1.  '   ■      '  ■  ■      •  ^  •    ^  ■      •         '         ■    -      ■■•' 
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word,  as  it  exists  in  a  recurring  formula,  the  entire  number  of 
instances  being  only  equivalent  in  this  chapter,  as  in  ch.  v.,  to 
one  instance,  and  therefore  not  marking  any  striking  peculiarity 
of  style.  But  both  here  and  in  ch.  v.  the  descendants  are  single 
persons,  the  immediate  progeny  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
begotten,  not  tribes  or  families,  which  are  chiefly  set  out  in 
ch.  X.  This  difference  may  possibly  have  occasioned  the  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  verb,  the  Kal  form  of  this  verb  being 
used  of  the  remote  or  the  immediate  offspring,  the  Hrphil, 
denoting  to  muse  to  bring  one  forth,  being  used  apparently  only 
of  the  immediate  progeny.^  But  while  these  genealogies  have 
for  this  cause  been  assigned  to  different  authors,  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstance noticed  by  Eanke,  Untersuchungen,  i.,  p.  15,  which 
tends  to  show  a  unity  of  purpose  indicating  the  same  author- 
ship. He  remarks  that,  while  in  ch.  x.  Shem  is  described  as  the 
father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,  with  special  reference  to 
the  importance  of  Eber  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
yet  after  his  sons  Peleg  and  Joktan  are  named  in  v.  25,  the 
genealogy  of  Peleg  is  not  traced  farther  down,  while  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  are  enumerated.  Thus,  while  the  descendants 
of  Eber  are  given  in  the  line  that  least  concerned  the  writer,  the 
table  is  manifestly  defective  in  the  very  particular  that  must  have 
been  uppermost  in  his  mind.  By  this  omission  he  says  we  are 
directed  to  the  sequel,  namely,  the  genealogy  in  ch.  xi.,  where 
this  deficiency  is  supplied.  In  the  genealogy  of  ch.  x.  the 
descent  is  given  until  the  children  of  Eber  divide  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  is  pursued  here,  the  other  deferred  to  be 
given  in  the  line  from  Shem  to  Abram,  Nahor  and  Haran, 
which  connects  itself  more  immediately  with  the  succeeding 
history:  The  two  genealogies  are  thus  complementary,  and 
thereby  indicate  unity  of  authorship. 

1  Deut.  iv.  25  is  not  properly  an  exception.  The  immediate  progeny  stands  in 
connexion  with  the  verb,  and  childrens  children^  subjoined  after  that  had  been  written, 
would  scarcely  in  any  case  have  occasioned  a  change  in  the  form  first  adopted. 
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*^*  Additional  Remarks  on  Chapters  I.-XL  26. 

As  tlie  Bishop  of  Natal  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work  carried 
his  investigations  only  to  the  close  of  ch.  xi.,  it  may  be  well 
to  pause  here,  and  to  consider  a  few  arguments  on  which  he  so  far 
relied  in  support  of  his  speculations,  which  may  not  have  been 
sufficiently  examined  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

(1.)  And  first  in  reference  to  the  names  of  God  in  the  entire 
portion  of  the  book,  down  to  this  point,  he  tells  us,  after  his 
usual  manner,  p.  48,  that  the  Elohist  uses  the  name  Elohim  56 
times  in  136  verses,  and  Jehovah  never,  while  the  Jehovist  in 
157  verses  uses  Elohim  eight  times,  Jehovah-Elohim  20  times, 
and  Jehovah  30  times.  In  order  to  judge  the  true  significance 
of  these  numbers,  as  indicating  any  predominating  tendency  to 
the  use  of  either  name,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  number  of 
verses  through  which  either  name  is  diffused  is  quite  irrelevant 
to  this  inquiry,  as  there  are  whole  tracts  of  the  narrative  in 
which  no  occasion  for  the  mention  of  God  presents  itself.  Then 
it  has  been  already  remarked  in  reference  to  the  35  times  in 
which  the  name  Elohim  occurs  in  ch.  i.  ii.  1-3,  that  owing  to  the 
uniformity  of  the  entire  passage,  and  the  regular  recurrence 
through  that  whole  discourse  of  the  same  forms  of  expression, 
and  the  prevalence  throughout  of  the  reason  which  at  the  first 
suggested  the  use  of  Elohim,  the  repetition  of  that  name  is  after 
all  equivalent  only  to  one  instance  of  its  use,  as  indicating  any 
preference  for  it.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reference 
to  many  other  passages,  in  which  one  or  the  other  name  having 
been,  for  whatever  reason,  once  adopted,  its  rej^etition  through 
the  remainder  of  the  passage  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  does  not 
add  in  any  respect  to  the  character  of  the  passage  as  Elohistic 
or  Jehovistic,  The  use  of  the  compound  name  Jehovah  Elohim 
is  indifferent,  and  indicates  no  preference  for  either.  Setting 
aside  the  places  where  this  occurs,  and  reducing  to  one  the 
numbers  of  times  in  which  the  same  name  is  repeated  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  sequence  with  its  first  adoption,  the  just- 
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ness  of  which  in  each  case  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself,  the 
alternation  of  the  names  will  be  as  follows  : — 


Ch. 


ii. 

1-3 

Elohira, 

35 

times 

= 

1 

iii. 

1-5 

Elohim, 

3 

)) 

= 

1 

iy. 

1 

Jehovali, 

1 

)) 

==    I 

2-16 

Jehovah, 

8 

>) 

=    1 

25 

Elohim, 

1 

» 

= 

I 

26 

Jehovah, 

1 

)) 

=  L 

T. 

1 

Elohim, 

2 

)) 

= 

1 

22-24 

Elohim, 

3 

)) 

= 

L 

29 

Jehovah, 

1 

!> 

=  1 

vi. 

2-4 

Elohim, 

2 

)) 

= 

I 

3 

Jehovah, 

1 

V 

=   1. 

5-8 

Jehovah, 

4 

>) 

=  1 

9-22 

Elohim, 

5 

n 

=    ] 

vii. 

1-5 

Jehovah, 

2 

)) 

=  1 

9 

Elohim, 

1 

= 

L 

16 

Elohim, 

1 

>t 

= 

I 

Jehovah, 

1 

)j 

=  1 

iii. 

1 

Elohim, 

2 

») 

= 

L 

15 

Elohim, 

I 

i> 

= 

I 

20,  21 

Jehovah, 

3 

)) 

=  1 

ix. 

1-6 

Elohim, 

2 

)) 

— 

L 

8-17 

Elohim, 

4 

)> 

==    ] 

26 

Jehovah, 

1 

>> 

=  1 

Elohim, 

1 

)) 

— 

27 

Elohim, 

1 

=    ] 

X. 

9 

Jehovah, 

2 

)j 

=  1 

xi. 

5-9 

Jehovah, 

5 

)) 

=  1 

15  12 
Hence  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  enquiry,  and  as 
evidence  of  any  predilection  for  either  name,  the  case  is  just 
as  if  in  these  eleven  chapters,  in  the  order  of  succession  and  at 
the  distances  here  indicated,  the  name  Elohim  recurred  singly 
15  times,  and  the  name  Jehovah  12  times.  Had  these  names 
been  thus  thinly  scattered,  and  their  places  in  other  instances 
been  supplied  as  they  might,  and  in  other  languages  would  for 
the  most  part  have  been,  by  pronouns  or  other  devices,  it  is 
probable  the  Jehovist  and  Elohist  as  sepai^te  writers  would 
never  have  been  dreamt  of.  It  is  only  the  Oriental,  or  at  any 
rate  the  Hebraistic,  habit  of  repetition  which  we  Westerns 
try  to  avoid,  that  has  given  a  supposititious  importance  to  the 
recurrence  and  alternation  of  these  names. 
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(2.)  There  are  several  phrases  and  expressions  which  are 
thought  to  distinguish  the  different  writers,  besides  those  which 
have  been  noticed  as  we  have  proceeded  with  our  inquiry. 
Some  of  these  will  be  best  examined  after  we  have  gone  through 
the  entire  book,  such  as  the  use  of  the  two  forms  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun,  and  the  use  of  the  third  personal  pronoun, 
t<^n,  the  employment  of  the  particle  HX  as  a  preposition  in 
the  sense  of  with,  the  use  of  the  particle  D5,  the  word  HNID  for 
an  hundred  in  stat.  constr.  or  the  contrarj^,  and  and  some  others. 
A  few  that  more  particularly  belong  to  these  earlier  chapters, 
may,  however,  be  noticed  here. 

1.  The  compound  TOVlu^'O)  "from  above,  upwards,"  in  vi. 
16  and  vii.  20,  is  a  mere  accidental  coincidence. — 2.  The 
expression,  "  creepeth  upon  the  earth,"  repeated  in  the  enumer- 
ations of  different  creatures,  is  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  ch.  i.  It  is  sometimes  "  upon  the  ground,"  as  in  vii.  8, 
sometimes  "  upon  the  earth,"  as  in  vii.  21.  The  Elohist  has 
both  words,  "  earth"  and  "ground,"  in  ch.  i.,  and  the  Jehovist 
both  in  ii.  6,  7. — 3.  In  the  same  connexion  the  use  of  the  words 
■pl^J^  and  2J^^^  is  insisted  on.  Both,  whether  as  verbs  or  sub- 
stantives, occur  in  the  Elohistic  parts.  They  are  distinguished 
as  denoting  different  creatures  in  ch  i.,  and  so  are  enumerated 
separately  in  the  history  of  the  deluge,  w'hich  follows  the  enu- 
meration of  the  creatures  in  that  chaiDter.  The  substantive  2^^*) 
is  used  also  in  the  passages  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  vi.  7  and 
vii.  23.  In  the  Jehovistic  commencement  of  ch.  vii.,  the  men- 
tion being  only  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  mentioning  these  words,  and  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  Y^^  in  the  Jehovistic  enumerations  in  vi.  7  and  vii. 
23,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  also  omitted  in  the  Elo- 
histic vii.  8,  while  UJ2'^,  is  specified,  as  also  is  the  case  in  vii. 
14. — 4.  The  expressions,  "all  flesh,"  and,  "wherein  is  breath 
of  life,"  are  said  to  distinguish  the  Elohist,  while  every  living 
substance,  D^p^ri"73,  and  "  in  whose  nostrils  was  breath  of 
life,"  in  vii.  22,  23,  distinguish  the  Jehovist.     But  the  fact  is 
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only,  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  recurrence  of  the  former  of 
these  expressions  with  others,  in  the  copiousness  of  the  writer's 
style,  to  assign  v.  23  to  the  Jehovist,  of  whose  style  it  cannot 
then  in  turn  become  a  test.  The  expression,  "  wherein  is 
breath  of  life,"  is  referred  to  i.  30,  as  Elohistic,  and  "  in  whose 
nostrils  was  breath  of  life,"  to  ii.  7,  as  Jehovistic.  But  in 
i.  30  the  expression  is  not  "  breath  of  life,"  but  "  a  soul  of  life," 
or  "  living  soul,"  as  in  the  Jehovistic  ii.  7  ;  and  in  vii.  22,  we  have 
the  same  phrase,  "  breath  of  life,"  as  in  vi.  17,  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  "  nostrils,"  and  the  word  translated  "  breath  "  in  ii.  7.^ 
Tlfe  so-called  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  passages  are  by  these 
expressions  closely  bound  together,  instead  of  being  distin- 
guished and  sejDarated.  Much  cannot  now  be  made  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  flesh,"  apart  from  that  which  is  connected  with  it 
in  these  passages  of  chapters  vi.  and  vii. — 5.  The  word  DIHri 
"the  deep,"  in  Gen.  i.  2,  vii.  11,  and  viii.  2,  is  thought  to 
characterise  the  Elohist,  and  its  use  in  the  latter  places  to  have 
reference  to  the  waters  below  the  firmament  in  ch.  i.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  waters  above,  to  which  the  windows  of 
heaven  woidd  have  reference.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  supposed  reference,  the  word  itself — the  use  of  which  in 
ch.  vii.  and  viii.  is  only  equivalent  to  one  instance,  the  second 
being  a  mere  rejaetition  of  the  first — can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
specially  indicating  the  Elohist,  when  it  is  to  be  found,  as  its 
only  subsequent  place  of  occurrence,  in  xlix.  25,  which  is 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist. — 6.  The  verb  711(1  in  the  sense  of 
"  began,''  in  vi.  1,  ix.  20,  x.  8,  and  xi.  6,  as  compared  with 
iv.  26,  is  thought  to  indicate  the  Jehovist.    But  the  conjugation 


E. 

Gen. 

i.  30— n*n  \y^\  i2-x'x 

J. 

Gen. 

ii.     7-D^-:n  no;*'?  VQN? 

E. 

Gen. 

vi.  17— D\*n  n-n'i2~it?>x 

J. 

Gen. 

vii,  22— D''?n  mi  nop'j  x'n 

It  is  plain  from  the  comparison  of  these  phrases  that  the  forms  of  expression  are 
equally  characteristic  of  hoth  the  supposed  writers. 
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is  different,  if  the  meaning  is  not  doubtful,  in  iv.  26.  Its  use  in 
this  sense,  however,  appears  to  be  confined  to  passages  given  to  the 
Jehovist,  valeat  quantum,  only  that  some  give  ix.  20  to  a  different 
writer. — 7.  In  vi.  6,  D^yfl'Jj  "  grieved  himself,"  is  compared 
with  the  word  p^^y  for  "sorrow"  in  iii.  16,  17,  and  in  v.  29, 
which  latter,  however,  is  merely  a  reference  to  the  former.  The 
use  of  the  verb  in  one  place  and  the  noun  in  another  will  hardly 
be  thought  to  indicate  any  distinctive  similarity  of  style. — 8. 
The  use  of  iM^ijS'!  £^''5Stj  for  male  and  female,  in  vii.  2,  which 
however  the  Samaritans  do  not  follow,  is  adduced  as  a  Je- 
hovistic  peculiarity ;  but  as  it  is  admitted  that  immediately 
after,  in  v.  3,  the  words  iised  by  the  Elohist,  Hllpi^  *1^T,  are 
also  employed,  much  weight  is  not  attached  to  this  pecidi- 
arity. — 9.  The  form  ri/^ijt,  "  food,"  in  vi.  21  and  ix.  3,  as  com- 
pared with  i.  29,  is  regarded  as  an  Elohistic  distinction ;  but  in 
vi.  21  we  have  also  the  form  /DNJ^,  which  is  likewise  used  in  the 
Jehovistic  ii.  2  and  iii.  6. — 10,  l^^"*  in  vi.  5,  and  viii.  21,  denoting 
imagination  or  figment  of  the  mind,  is  compared  with  the  verb 
^\  used  in  ch.  ii.  to  express  \hQ  formation  of  man  and  animals 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  But,  besides  the  difference  between 
the  words,  as  verb  and  noun,  the  use  is  figurative  in  one  place 
and  quite  literal  in  the  other.  The  comparison  is  therefore  far 
from  indicating  any  Jehovistic  similarity  of  style. — 11.  Because 
nD'in  is  used  in  vii.  22  to  denote  the  dry  land,  while  Hii'^''  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  i.  9,  10,  this  difference  is  thought 
to  suggest  different  writers ;  as  if  the  same  writer  might  not 
have  varied  his  expression,  and  that  after  a  sufiicient  interval  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  word  previously  used.  Surely  this  is 
great  trifling.  So  is  also  the  reference  to  D^p^  in  vii.  4  and  23, 
as  characterising  the  Jehovist ;  the  latter  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  the  former  :  every  living  substance  was  to  be  des- 
troyed, and  so  it  is  declared  that  every  living  substance  was  des- 
troyed, the  sameness  of  the  writer  being  admitted  on  all  hands 
as  regards  these  passages.  The  same  may  be  said  of  y"l5  "  to 
die,"  in  vi.  17  and  vii.  21 ;  and  of  n*ri  for  a  wild  beast  in  ch.  i.. 
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in  vii.  14,  and  in  viii.  1,  17, 19,  as  Eloliistic  words.  If  the  sepa- 
rated parts  were  proved  to  belong  to  different  writers,  tlien  these 
coincidences  would  to  some  extent  countenance  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  parts  where  they  occur  to  the  same  one  of  them ; 
but  they  give  no  help  to  the  separation  of  these  passages  from 
the  parts  assigned  to  the  other.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed,  that  the 
Bishop  means  to  use  these  comparisons  farther  than  as  indica- 
tions of  the  sameness  of  authorship,  except  when  he  contrasts 
them  with  other  forms  of  expression.  But  as  no  one  questions 
the  sameness  of  their  authorship,  something  more  seems  to  be 
suggested,  as  if  these  resemblances  tended  to  differentiate  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur,  from  others  from  which  they  are 
simply  absent.  If  they  are  not  distinctive,  it  is  mere  trifling  to 
adduce  them. — 12.  There  are  a  few  more  similar  resemblances, 
to  which  as  these  remarks  apply,  it  will  be  enough  simply  to 
indicate  them.  Thus  i.  31,  "  Elohim  saw  .  .  .  and  behold,"  and 
vi.  12,  "Elohim  saw  .  .  .  and  behold:"  iii.  16,  "Thy  desire," 
-3tc.,  and  iv.  7,  "his  desire,"  etc.:  ii.  19,  "to  see,"  and  viii.  8, 
"  to  see  :"  iii.  23,  11?^*,  "  send  forth,"  applied  to  exclusion  from 
Eden,  and  viii.  8,  12,  applied  to  sending  the  dove  from  the  ark ; 
but  in  the  former  case,  the  word  is  used  with  a  paranomastic 
reference  to  its  previous  use  in  a  quite  different  sense,  v.  22,  "  Lest 
he  send  forth  his  hand  .  .  .  therefore  Jehovah  sent  him  forth :" 
in  iv.  2,  "  added  to  bear,"  and  viii.  10,  12,  "added to  send,"  and 
"  added  not  to  return," — the  usual  way  of  expressing  repetition : 
7  to  signify  the  time  when,  in  iii.  8,  "at  the  cool  of  the  day," 
and  viii.  11,  "  at  the  time  of  evening  : "  "  be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply," in  i.  22,  28,  and  afterwards  in  the  Elohistic  parts  of  the 
history  of  the  deluge,  where,  however,  it  is  mere  reference  to 
ch.  i.  :  beginning  of  arts,  in  ch.  iii.,  and  of  making  wine  in  ix. 
20,  21 ;  but  here  it  is  not  wine  that  began  to  be  made,  but  Noah 
began  to  be  a  husbandman,  which  Cain  was  before  ;  the  expres- 
sion, moreover,  being  different,  as  Cain  was  "  a  servant  of  the 
groTmd,"  and  Noah  "  a  man  of  the  ground : "  the  covenant  to 
be  established  in  vi.   18,  compared  with  that  in  ix.  11 ;  but 
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though  there  is  verbal  similitude,  the  covenants  are  different : 
curses  in  iii.,  and  the  curse  of  Canaan  in  ix.,  besides  reference  to 
the  curse  of  the  ground  in  v.  29  and  viii.  21,  where,  however,  the 
word  for  curse  is  different :  1)*^  ^P^,  ^^  ^^i^-  ^^)  compared  with  a 
similar  phrase  in  viii.  12  :  ^^^^5,  "  on  account  of,"  in  iii.  17 
and  viii.  21  in  reference  to  the  curse  of  the  ground  :  niSH,  "  to 
smite,"  in  iv.  15  and  viii.  21  :  "remember,"  in  viii.  1  and  ix. 
16  :  jHi  for  set  ov  place,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  Gen.  i.,  and 
of  the  bow  in  ix.  13  ;  but  the  word  is  not  used  out  of  its  common 
sense  in  either  place  :  "  make  a  name,"  in  xi.  4,  compared  with 
"men  of  name,"  in  vi.  4  :  Jehovist's  knowledge  of  geography 
in  ch.  X.,  compared  with  like  knowledge  in  ch.  ii.,  which  latter 
is  no  knowledge  at  all,  as  it  is  plain  no  such  four  rivers  proceed 
from  a  common  source  (see  Dis.  I.,  pt.  ii.) :  I'l^),  in  ii.  10,  for 
the  dividing  of  the  river  of  Eden,  and  the  same  word  in  x.  5 
for  the  dispersion  of  tribes  :  \7V.  "  was  born"  in  iv.  18,  and  like 
word  in  X.  1 :  ''Hy^,  "everything  living,"  in  iii.  20  and  viii. 
21 :  distributive  use  of  5  in  vii.  21,  viii.  17,  and  ix.  2  :  "  animal 
of  the  field"  in  ii.  19,  20,  and  iii.  1,  14,  contrasted  with  "animal 
of  the  earth"  in  ix.  2,  10  :  "  and  to  Seth,  even  to  him  was  born," 
in  iv.  26,  as  of  Shem  in  x.  21 ;  but  from  the  position  of  5^^n"D5 
in  the  latter  place,  it  is  probable  that  it  should  be  construed  with 
what  follows,  "  also  he  was  the  father,"  not  "  to  him  also  was 
born : "  H^H  XIH,  he  was,  in  iv.  20,  21,  and  x.  9  :  p'Sy,  therefore, 
in  ii.  24  and  x.  9  :  the  window  in  the  ark  in  vi.  16  and  in  viii.  6  ; 
but  the  word  for  window  is  not  the  same  in  both  places,  which 
the  Bishop  would  say  in  another  case  suggests  a  different 
writer.^  A  large  proportion  of  these  phrases  and  words  are 
such  as  might  have  occurred  in  any  writings,  being  the 
current  modes  of  expression  for  certain  ideas,  though  it  is  freely 

1  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  difference  noticed  between  the 
Jehovistic  expression,  "thou  and  all  thine  house,"  in  vii.  1,  and  the  enumeration 
of  the  members  of  Noah's  family  in  the  Elohistic  portions.  The  use  of  the  word  ''P02 
is  also  noticed  as  a  Jehovistic  negative  in  iii.  11  and  iv.  15.  Its  subsequent  occur- 
rences are  xxi.  26,  which  Davidson's  table  assigns  to  the  junior  Elohist,  perhaps  that 
he  should  not  give  this  word  to  the  earlier  Elohist,  xxxviii.  9,  given  to  the  Jehovist, 
xliii.  3,  and  xlvii.  18,  passages  given  to  Jehovist. 
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admitted  that  they  mark  a  considerable  resemblance  of  style  in 
passages,  which  were  never  doubted  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  same  author.  They  certainly  do  not  distingiush  the 
style  from  other  parts  sufficiently  to  indicate  different  author- 
ship. Many  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist  in  particular, 
simply  on  account  of  these  resemblances ;  that  is,  by  a  careful 
selection  a  style  has  been  made,  and  then  that  style  has  been 
relied  on  in  proof  of  a  separation  of  the  passages  thus  cha- 
racterised.— 13.  In  this  portion,  viz.  in  vi.  18  and  in  ch.  ix., 
occurs  the  phrase  n''13  Q'^pD,  "  to  establish  a  covenant,"  which, 
with  the  phrase  T)'*'lil  tHX  is  supposed  to  characterise  the  Elohist, 
as  distinguished  froih  T\'''l^  ^l-?)  "  ^°  cut,"  etc.,  regarded  as  the 
Jehovistic  formula.  The  passages  in  which  either  phrase  occurs 
are  too  few  to  establish  any  decided  usage  in  connexion  with 
other  Jeho\'istic  or  Elohistic  peculiarities.  The  first  mentioned 
expression  occurs  in  only  three  instances  in  this  book,  except 
when  it  is  repeated  in  this  ninth  chapter  and  in  xvii.,  first  in 
in  vi.  18,  then  in  ix.  9,  simply  repeated  again  in  ix.  11,  and 
referred  to  in  v.  17,  and  thirdly  in  xvii.  7,  21,  the  other  phrase 
n^lS  tni  being  used  in  xvii.  2.  Now  in  none  of  these  places 
would  the  other  formula,  which  implies  the  ratification  of  a 
covenant  by  sacrifice,  have  been  properly  used.  In  vi.  18  God 
simply  makes  a  promise  or  engagement  without  any  ratification 
or  token  whatever.  In  ch.  ix.  he  makes  an  engagement  or 
promise,  giving  as  a  sign  or  token  of  its  fulfilment  the  bow  in 
the  cloud,  in  which  connexion  any  reference  to  the  slaying  of  a 
victim,  as  implied  in  the  other  phrase,  would  be  plainly  im- 
proper. In  ch.  xvii.  the  covenant  of  circumcision  is  established 
also  without  any  sacrifice.  God  first  says  he  will  give  his  cove- 
nant, by  which  expression  is  to  be  understood  the  giving  of  the 
sign  or  token  of  the  covenant,  namely  circumcision  ;  and  so  in 
V.  13  we  read,  "  My  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh."  Then 
in  V.  7  he  varies  the  expression,  using  the  word  "  establish," 
literally,  "  cause  to  arise,"  the  expression  which  would  imply  a 
sacrifice  being  quite  consistently  avoided.     On  the  other  hand. 
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the  instances  of  the  other  formula  all  have  reference  to  cases 
where  the  covenant  is  ratified  by  sacrifice.  These  are  also  few 
but  clear.  First,  in  ch.  xv.  Abraham  by  God's  desire  takes  the 
victims  and  divides  their  carcases,  and  a  smoking  fire  and  burn- 
ing lamp  passes  between  the  parts.  Immediately  after  this  it  is 
added,  that  on  that  day  Jehovah  made  a  covenant  with  him,  the 
verb  being  here  rTlS.  Again,  ui  xxi.  27,  32,  the  Elohistic  con- 
nexion of  which  is  sought  to  be  evaded  by  attributing  that 
passage  to  the  supposed  junior  Elohist,  there  was  plainly  a 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  sheep  and  oxen,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
Abraham  "took  sheep  and  oxen  and  gave  them  to  Abimelech,  and 
both  of  them  made  a  covenant."  In  xxvi.  28,  30,  ia  like  manner, 
the  feast  mentioned  in  the  latter  verse  plainly  implies  the  slaying 
of  a  victim  in  ratification  of  the  covenant,  of  which  they  afterwards 
eat.  Lastly,  in  xxxi.  44  the  same  phrase  is  used,  the  projDOsi- 
tion  there  made  for  the  establishing  of  a  covenant  being  carried 
into  effect  by  the  sacrifice  described  in  v.  54.  The  expressions 
therefore,  as  employed  in  this  book,  are  not  interchangeable  in 
their  signification.  The  one  is  used  in  reference  to  one  particular 
manner  of  making  a  covenant,  the  others  in  reference  to  cases 
in  which  the  former  would  be  wholly  out  of  place.  The  use  of 
the  expression  in  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  is  qiiite  con- 
sistent with  the  usage  in  Genesis.  In  Exod.  xxiv.  8  Moses  at 
Horeb,  sprinkling  the  people,  says,  "  Behold  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  which  Jehovah  hath  made  with  you."  This  is  plainly 
a  case  in  which  the  covenant  was  made  with  sacrifice,  and  it  is 
referred  to  again  in  several  places,  the  same  formula  being  used 
in  reference  to  it.^  In  Deut.  xxix.  1  mention  is  made  of  a  com- 
mand given  to  Moses  to  make  a  covenant  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  beside  the  covenant  he  had  made  with  them  at  Horeb. 
Doubtless  the  new  covenant  was  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  former,  and  the  significance  of  the  expression  is  thus  pre- 
served. This  is  again  referred  to  under  the  same  phrase  in 
xxix.  14  and  xxxi.  16.  Besides  these  instances,  the  expression 
1  Exod.  xiiiy.  10,  27,  Deut.  iv.  23,  v.  2,  3,  ix.  9,  x-xix.  I. 
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is  used  four  or  five  times  in  speaking  of  a  league  or  covenant 
between  the  children  of  Israel  and  other  nations,  where  its  appro- 
priateness is  undoubted,  the  universal  practice  of  ancient  times 
having  been  to  make  a  league  by  slapng  a  victim,  as  expressed. 
by  the  Greek  opKca  ri/jLvetv,  repeated  in  the  Latin  fo&dus  fer'ire. 
Wherever  the  expression  is  used  therefore  in  the  Pentateuch  it 
has  a  s]Decial  significance.  The  instances  of  the  other  phrases  in 
these  books  are  few.  In  Exod.  vi.  4  the  reference  is  probably  to 
Gen.  xvii.,  where  the  sacrificial  phrase  was  inappropriate.  In 
Lev.  xxvi.  9,  and  Deut.  viii.  18,  the  expression  does  not  refer  to 
the  making  of  the  covenant  at  all,  but  to  the  subsequent  confirm- 
ing and  making  it  good.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  giving  the 
covenant  to  Phinehas  in  Num.  xxv.  12,  which  simply  means  the 
special  appropriation  to  Phinehas  of  the  already  existing  cove- 
nant of  the  priesthood.  Thus  the  use  of  these  varying  formulae 
for  the  making  of  a  covenant  does  not  depend  on  the  habitual 
absence  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  from  the  mind  of  one  writer,  and 
its  presence  in  the  mind  of  another,  as  might  be  alleged,  but  on  the 
circumstances  related  in  each  particidar  case.  If  the  covenant  was 
one  made  by  sacrifice,  the  sacrificial  term  was  employed ;  if  it  was 
a  case  in  which  no  sacrifice  was  made,  a  more  general  form  of  ex- 
pression was  used.  In  later  books  of  the  Bible  the  terms  may  have 
become  more  indiscriminate  in  their  use,  as  when  Job  says,  "I 
have  made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes  ; "  but  such  is  not  the  case  in 
the  Pentateuch. — 14.  Another  expression  relied  on  as  Jehovistic 
(Davidson,  p.  30)  is  jH  K^D,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  8, ""  Noah  found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah."  Its  use  in  this  Jehovistic  connexion  is 
easily  explained.  The  proper  expression  is  not  simply  "  to  find 
favour,"  but  "  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of"  the  person  men- 
tioned, or  in  his  sight.  Through  the  entire  book  the  expression 
is  used  about  a  dozen  times,  and  in  all  these  instances,  except  vi.  8, 
it  is  used  in  conversation  with,  and  in  reference  to,  men  or  angels 
appearing  as  men.  It  so  happens  that  these  conversations,  on 
account  of  the  brief  and  summary  nature  of  the  passages  ascribed , 
to  the  Elohist  after  ch.  xvii.,  are  given  to  the  full  and  copious 
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narrative  of  the  Jehovist.  Had  the  Elohistic  narrative  embraced 
many  conversations  of  this  kind,  the  phrase,  which  was  plainly 
a  conversational  formula  in  common  use,  would  doubtless  be 
found  in  these  also.  As  it  is,  there  was  scarcely  an  opportunity 
for  its  use  by  the  Elohist  in  the  passages  ascribed  to  him,  how- 
ever disposed  he  might  have  been  to  have  so  expressed  himself 
on  a  suitable  occasion.  In  the  one  instance  in  which  it  is  used 
in  speaking  of  God  in  this  book,  namely  vi.  8,  the  anthropistic- 
character  of  the  phrase  naturally  connects  it  with  the  personal,, 
and  so  frequently  anthropomorphic,  Jehovah. 

(3).  A  style  of  copious  iteration,,  coupled  with  a  variation  of 
expression  which  is  repeated  in  the  successive  repetitions,  has 
made  possible,  as  regards  the  deluge,  a  separation  into  two  nar- 
ratives, and  at  the  same  time  the  giving  to  each  a  certain 
semblance  of  proper  style.  However,  even  after  this  ingenious 
separation,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  detect  sufficient  marks 
of  resemblance  between  the  separated  parts  of  this  account  of 
the  deluge  compared  with  one  another,  and  with  the  other  por- 
tions previously  assigned  to  the  different  authors,  as  well  as  in 
those  other  portions  compared  together,  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
characteristics  just  enumerated,  and  to  give  good  ground  for 
supposing  that  all  proceeded  from  the  same  author.  It  will  be  well 
now  to  observe  these  points  of  resemblance  between  the  parts 
assigned  to  the  different  authors,  of  whose  writings  the  narrative  is 
supposed  to  be  compiled.  1.  At  the  very  outset  the  Elohistic  Gen. 
i.  announces  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  chapter  the  expression  is  sometimes  varied  to  make. 
Both  are  united,  "  created  to  make,"  in  the  last  clause  of  this  sec- 
tion, ii.  3.  Then  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jehovistic  account 
of  the  creation  in  ch.  ii.,  there  is  mention  of  "  heavens  and  earth 
in  their  creatftng,.  in  the  day  that  Jehovah  Elohim  made  earth 
and  heavens."  And  again  we  find  the  two  expressions,  "created" 
and  "  made,"  in  the  Jehovistic  vi.  7,  in  reference  to  animals  and 
man,  as  in  i.  25-27. — 2.  The  Elohistic  manner  of  expression, 
ch.  i.,  "  the  face  of  the  deep,"  "  the  face  of  the  waters,"  "  the 
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face  of  all  tlie  earth,"  and  in  vii.  18,  "  the  face  of  the  waters," 
23  and  yiii.  13,  "  the  face  of  the  ground,"  is  in  like  manner  to 
be  found  in  its  several  forms  in  the  Jehovistic  ii.  6,  "  all  the 
face  of  the  ground,"  iv.  14,  "face  of  the  ground,"  and  again  in 
vi.  1,  7,  "  face  of  all  the  earth,"  vii.  3,  "  face  of  the  ground," 
vii.  4,  and  again  in  viii.  8,  "  face  of  all  the  earth,"  viii.  9,  and 
again  xi,  4,  8,  9. — 3.  The  antithetic  forms  in  ch.  i.,  characteris- 
ing the  Elohist,  such  as  heavens  and  earth,  light  and  darkness, 
day  and  night,  evening  and  morning,  dry  land  and  water, 
waters  above  the  firmament  and  waters  below  the  firmament, 
are  not  only  paralleled  in  the  subsequent  Elohistic  "  clean  beasts 
and  beasts  not  clean,"  vii.  8,  and  "  windows  of  heaven  and 
fountains  of  the  deep,"  vii.  11,  but  also  in  the  Jehovistic  "  good 
and  evil,"  ii.  17,  "  beast  of  the  field  and  fowl  of  the  air,"  ii.  19, 
seed  of  the  woman  and  seed  of  the  serpent,  his  heel  and  its  head, 
iii.  16,  "  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men,"  vi.  2,  "  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,"  viii.  4,  "  seed  time  and  harvest,  cold 
and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,"  viii.  22. — 4. 
"  Elohim  saw,"  i.  12,  etc.,  and  vi.  12,  and  "  Jehovah  saw,"  vi.  5. 
— 5.  "  To  rule  over"  expressed  by  5  /^t2  in  the  Elohistic  i.  16, 
and  in  the  Jehovistic  iii.  16  and  iv.  7. — 6.  Elohim  speaks  to 
himself  in  the  plural  form,  "  Let  us  make  man,"  in  i,  26, 
Jehovah  Elohim,  "  The  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,"  in  iii.  22, 
and  Jehovah,  "  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,"  in  xi.  7. — 7.  In  ch.  i.  man 
and  other  creatures  are  bid  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  vi.  1, 
"  men  began  to  multiply." — 8,  The  enumeration  of  animals  sub- 
jugated to  man  in  i.  26  mentions  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  fowl  of 
the  heavens,  the  cattle,  and  everything  that  creepeth  on  the  earth ; 
and  the  animals  to  be  destroyed  besides  man,  in  the  Jehovistic 
vi.  7,  are  the  cattle,  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the 
heavens,  fishes  being  of  course  excluded  there.  And  the  same 
enumeration  occurs  again  in  the  Jehovistic  vii.  23.  Thus  if  the 
other  enumerations  of  ch.  i.  are  paralleled  in  the  subsequent 
Elohistic  parts,  this  is  in  the  Jehovistic. — 9.  The  Elohistic 
grant  of  food  in  ch.  i.,  as  far  as  expressed,  is  only  of  trees  and 
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herbs ;  so  likewise  tlie  Jehovistic  gi^ant  in  eli.  ii.  is  only  of  tlie 
fruit  of  trees,  no  grant  of  flesh  for  food  being  there  expressed. 
It  may  be  allowed  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  that  iv.  4  implies  the 
use  of  animal  food.  "The  fat  thereof"  does  not,  indeed,  mean 
the  fat  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  flesh  supposed  to 
have  been  eaten,  but  the  best  of  the  flock,  as  in  Num.  xviii.  29. 
But  the  keej)ing  of  sheep  may  be  taken  to  imply  the  use  of 
animal  food,  as  the  grant  of  dominion  over  all  animals  in  eh.  i. 
may  be  supposed  to  imply  the  use  of  them  for  food  as  for  other 
purposes.  Thus  these  passages  coincide  in  the  implied  grant  of 
animal  food,  as  in  the  expressed  grant  of  vegetable. — 10.  The 
week  of  seven  days,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  in 
the  first  Elohistic  passage,  find  their  counterpart  in  the  sevens 
of  clean  animals,  the  seven  days'  warning  before  the  deluge 
begins,  and  the  intervals  of  seven  days  in  the  story  of  the  raven 
and  the  dove,  all  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  as  well  as  in  the 
sevenfold,  and  seventy  and  sevenfold,  vengeance  to  be  taken  on 
him  who  should  slay  Cain  and  Lamech  in  ch.  iv. — 11.  It  seems 
in  reference  to  this  protection  of  the  homicides  in  ch.  iv.,  which 
is  Jehovistic,  that  the  sentence  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  shedder  of  man's  blood  in  the  Elohistic  ch.  ix.  is  pro- 
nounced ;  "whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed."  The  words,  "  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will 
I  require  the  life  of  man,"  unmistakeably  refer  to  the  inquiry 
by  Jehovah  in  ch.  iv.,  "  What  hast  thou  done  ?  the  voice  of 
thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground." — 12.  In 
iv.  15  Jehovah  gives  a  sign  or  token  to  Cain,  that  no  one  find- 
ing should  kill  him,  not,  as  in  the  English  Version,  sets  a  mark 
upon  him,  which  would  rather  tend  to  cause  his  destruction  by 
identifying  him  to  those  that  should  find  him.  The  original  is 
r\)^  d^l,  which  may  be  compared  with  ^J^ttb^  ^Pi<  ^HhJ^  in 
Exod.  X.  2.  Then  in  ch.  ix.  12  the  bow,  which  Elohim  sets  or 
gives  in  the  clouds,  is  given  for  a  token  or  sign,  HIX^,  of  the 
covenant  not  to  destroy  the  earth  any  more  by  a  flood. — 13. 
Seth  as  the  son  of  Adam,  and  Enos  as  his  son,  of  whose  birth  an 
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account  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  Jehovistic  ch.  iv.,  re-appear 
in  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  in  ch.  v. 
It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  Seth  appears  in  this  latter  as 
the  eldest  son.  The  object  is  only  to  trace  one  particular  line, 
namely  that  from  which  the  promised  seed  should  issue.  In 
that  line  more  than  once  a  younger  son  takes  the  place  of  an 
elder,  as  in  the  case  of  Shem,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  of  Judah,  of 
Pharez,  and  as  in  that  of  David  and  of  Solomon  in  later  times. — 
14.  The  Jehovistic  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  in 
vii.  2  and  in  viii.  20  appears  also  in  the  Elohistic  vii.  8, 
a  coincidence  which  neutralises  the  apparent  inconsistence 
between  the  numbers  taken  according  to  either  passage. — 15. 
The  word  HVp^,  "after  the  end  of  the  150  days,"  in  the 
Elohistic  viii.  3,  may  be  compared  with  viii.  6,  ascribed  to  the 
Jehovist,  VDO,  "after  the  end  of  forty  days."  The  choice  of 
the  briefer  word  here  is  not  owing  to  a  different  habit  of  speak- 
ing, but  to  the  hiatus  which  the  final  H  might  occasion  with  the 
word  for  "forty"  following,  which  begins  with  t<. — 16.  Jehovah's 
observation  of  the  wickedness  of  man  in  vi.  5  may  be  compared 
with  Elohim  looking  upon  the  earth,  and  seeing  its  corruption 
in  vi.  12 ;  though  the  phraseology  is  something  different,  yet 
the  thought  is  similar. — 17.  The  similarity  has  already  been 
noticed  between  "a  soul  of  life"  in  the  Elohistic  i.  30,  and  "a 
living  soul"  in  the  Jehovistic  ii.  7,  in  both  n^Pl  ^Si  ;  and  again 
between  the  D''*?!  HII,  "  breath  of  life,"  in  the  Elohistic  vi.  17 
and  vii.  15,  and  in  vii.  22  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist. — 18.  Stress 
was  laid  on  the  different  words  used  by  the  supposed  different 
authors  to  express  the  destruction  to  be  occasioned  by  the  flood, 
iv'fpe,  properly  id  ash  aivay,  in  one  case,  and  corrupt  in  the  other. 
The  destruction  is,  however,  also  expressed  by  dying,  in  the  Elo- 
histic vi.  17  and  vii.  21,  and  then  in  the  next  verse  ascribed  to  the 
Jehovist.  It  is  true  the  verb  in  one  case  is  J^13  and  in  the  other 
n^/b.  But  the  change  of  verb  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  needful  variation  in  the  repeated  mention  of  the  death  of  all 
creatures,  on  the  supposition  of  only  one  author.     The   two 
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verbs  are  combined  in  the  formal  mention  of  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham in  sxv.  8,  of  Ishmael  in  xxv,  17,  and  of  Isaac  in  xxxv. 
29.  It  is  true  these  verses  are  ascribed  to  the  Elohist,  the 
greater  part  of  the  chapters  in  which  they  occur  being  given  to 
the  Jehovist,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  prevalence  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  for  they  are  all  Elohistic  in  this  respect,  but  simply 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  theory.  Perhaps  the  un'willingness  to 
allow  the  Jehovist  to  use  the  word  yi5  may  be  one  reason  of  the 
separation.  The  combination  of  the  words  by  either  destroys 
the  distinctiveness  of  the  usage. — 18.  The  verb  substantive 
followed  by  1  with  the  verb  denoting  what  took  place,  occurs  in 
the  Jehovistic  iv.  8,  vi.  1,  vii.  10,  and  viii.  6,  this  manner  of 
speaking  being  rendered  in  the  English  Version,  "  It  came 
to  pass  that."  The  same  manner  of  expression  occurs  in  the 
Elohistic  viii.  13,  "  It  came  to  pass  that,"  ix.  14,  "  It  shall  come 
to  pass  that,"  and  then  re-appears  in  the  Jehovistic  xi,  2. 

The  alliterations,  and  play  upon  the  sounds  and  double  senses 
of  words,  already  noticed,  and  frequently  recurring  through  the 
entire  book,  may  also  be  recalled  here  as  equally  characterising 
the  parts  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist  and  the  Elohist. 

These  points  of  resemblance  in  the  parts  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent writers,  in  these  earlier  chapters  of  Grenesis,  tend  to 
neutralise  the  characteristics  which  are  reKed  on  as  distinctive. 
Such  verbal  grounds  of  distinction  or  identification  are,  how- 
ever, greatly  weakened  as  evidence  on  either  side,  in  the  case  of 
Hebrew  writings,  in  which  the  prevalence  of  repetitions  with 
variations  of  expression  affords  an  opportunity  of  dividing  a  nar- 
rative into  two,  each  of  which  may  stand  in  a  certain  way  by 
itself,  care  being  taken  to  assign  to  each  such  of  the  duplicate 
statements  as  best  agree  in  phraseology  together. 
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yn.  THE  GEXEEATJOXS  OF  TEBAH. 

§.  1.  Ch.  XI.  27— XII.  4.     FEOM   THE   BIETH   OF  ABRAHAM  TO   HIS 
DEPAETUKE  FEOM  HAEAX.    JEHOVISTIG. 

§.   2.   Ch.   XII.   4    (last  CLArsE)  -20.       FEOM   THE   DEPAETUEE   FROM 
HAEAX  TO  THE  DEPAETUEE  FEOM  EGYPT.     JEHOVISTIC. 

§.  3.  Ch.  XIII.    FEOM  THE  EETTEN  FEOM  EGYPT  TO  THE  SETTLE- 
MENT IX  MAMEE.     JEHOVISTIC. 

The  larger  section  headed  "The  generations  of  Terah"  con- 
tains  the  history  of  the  chosen  family,  from  Abraham's  birth  till 
his  death  as  related  in  xxv.  It  has  been  made  an  objection  against 
the  integrity  of  the  book,  that  no  section  exists  entitled  "  The 
generations  of  Abraham,"  but  that  his  history  is  subordinated 
to  that  of  Terah.  The  reason  of  this,  howcTer,  is  probably  not 
that  any  separate  title,  which  might  have  existed  originally  has 
slipped  out,  or  been  omitted,  by  the  compiler  of  the  supposed 
separate  narratiyes.  But  the  chosen  race  vras  not  derived  from 
Abraham  only,  but  from  Sarah  also,  to  whom  in  this  history  an 
almost  equal  importance  is  attached  ;  and  the  pair  are  therefore 
included  under  their  common  progenitor,  Terah,  the  father  of 
Abraham  and  uncle  of  Sarah,  from  whom  also  the  other  female 
ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes,  Eebekah,  and  Rachel  and  Leah, 
in  whose  names  their  handmaids  bore  children  to  Jacob,  were 
derived.  Hence  Terah  is  set  at  the  head  of  this  section,  his 
descendants  being  for  the  purposes  of  this  history  traced 
through  Xahor  and  Haran,  as  well  as  through  Abraham.  K  a 
separate  title,  "  The  generations  of  Abraham,"  had  ever  existed, 
its  place  would  have  been  before  the  last  clause  of  xii.  4,  where 
at  any  rate  a  new  section  begins. 

The  importance  of  keeping  distinct  the  subsections,  into 
which  this  part  naturally  resolves  itself,  has  been  already  insisted 
on,  and  its  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry  fiilly  shown.  For 
the  general  purposes  of  the  inquiiy,  however,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  consider  together  the  three  lesser  sections  above 
noted. 
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Before  we  advert  to  the  Jehovistic  character  of  these  pas- 
sages, there  are  some  particulars  that  require  to  be  noticed. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  mention  in  xii.  6  that,  at  the  time  of 
Abram's  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  "the  Canaanite  was 
then  in  the  land,"  and  in  xiii.  7,  the  Canaanite  and  the  Periz- 
zite.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  repetition  of  this 
particular,  so  soon  after  its  first  mention,  is-  attributable  to  the 
writer's  custom  of  repeating  in  the  separate  portions  such 
matters  as  seemed  of  moment  to  give  them  the  needful 
completeness  and  independence.  And  in  the  first  instance, 
the  existence  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  land  is  mentioned 
with  special  reference  to  the  first  promise  of  that  land 
to  Abraham,  a  promise  not  of  an  unoccupied  and  vacant 
country,  but  of  one  already  in  full  occupation,  such  as  required 
a  frequent  removal  on  the  part  of  Abraham  and  his  company 
for  want  of  room.  Nor  was  this  a  matter  needless  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  writer's  apprehension.  For  though  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  by  Canaanitish  tribes  at  the  subsequent  periods 
of  the  history  was  notorious  enough,  yet  it  might  not  have 
seemed  so  clear  that  they  had  arrived  before  Abraham's  migra- 
tion thither.  We  learn  from  x.  15-17,  that  the  sons  of  Canaan 
had  grown  into  tribes  before  they  migrated  from  their  original 
dwelling,  the  greater  part  of  Canaan's  descendants  being  only 
described  by  tribal  patronymics,  such  as  the  Jebusite,  the 
Amorite,  and  so  forth ;  that  afterwards,  that  is,  plainly,  after 
they  had  thus  become  distinct  tribes,  the  families  of  the 
Canaanites  were  dispersed ;  and  that  then,  as  expressed  by  the 
converuve  vau,  ^H^V  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  came  to  be 
{iyivero,  LXX.)  from  Sidon  unto  Gaza.  Now  considering  how 
short  an  interval  this  history  allows  from  the  deluge  to  the 
migration  of  Abraham,  and  how  much  time  the  Canaanites 
would  have  taken  to  become  tribes  large  enough  to  be  obliged 
to  migrate,  we  see  that  it  might  not  have  appeared  to  the  writer 
so  evident  that  they  had  already  arrived  in  the  land  before  Abra- 
ham came  there,  and  received  the  promise  of  it  as  an  inheritance, 
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as  not  to  deserve  distinct  mention.  The  repetition  in  eh.  xiii. 
had  a  different  object,  namely  to  account  for  the  want  of  room 
for  the  great  flocks  and  herds  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  form 
of  the  verb  is  specially  appropriate  there,  ^K^"*,  "  was  dwelling," 
occupying  the  country,  so  as  to  leave  insufficient  room  for  Abram 
and  Lot.  There  is  no  ground  therefore  for  supposing  that  these 
clauses  are  antiquarian  remarks,  betraying  a  date  when  those 
inhabitants  had  long  disappeared. 

In  the  use  of  the  name  Bethel  there  is  an  instance  of  the 
writer's  habit  of  employing  names  proleptically,  if  this  is  not 
to  be  attributed,  as  already  suggested,  to  the  translation  of  the 
original  into  a  more  modern  dialect.  As  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  period  the  city  of  Arba  came  to  be  called  Hebron,  this 
remark  may  be  unnecessary  in  regard  to  the  mention  of  that  place 
in  xiii.  18.  Hengstenberg,  Authenfie,  ii.  p.  190-1,  justly  infers 
from  Gen.  xxiii.,  that  Hebron  not  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  Anakim  in  Abraham's  time,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  such  remarkable  occupants,  and  from 
the  simple  mention  of  the  sons  of  Heth  as  its  possessors,  Kirjath- 
Arba  was  not  the  name  of  the  place  in  this  Patriarch's  time. 
Having  come  into  the  possession  of  Arba  after  Abraham's  time, 
it  received  the  name  of  Kirjath-Arba  from  him,  a  designation 
which  presupposes  a  proper  name  besides.  This  was  Hebron, 
in  addition  to  which,  it  was  also  called  Mamre  in  Abraham's 
time,  after  its  possessor  Mamre,  as  it  was  afterwards  called 
Arba  from  a  subsequent  possessor.  Hengstenberg  well  remarks, 
that  if  Anakim  or  giants  had  been  there  in  Abraham's  time,  some 
reference  would  have  been  made  to  the  might  of  these  inhabit- 
ants, when  with  the  assistance  of  Mamre,  who  was  confederate 
with  him,  he  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  five  kings.  The  ex- 
pression in  xiii.  18,  "  the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron," 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  latter  name  was  at  that  time 
given  to  a  district,  as  well  as,  if  not  rather  than,  to  a  city. 

In  the  table  of  passages  ascribed  to  the  several  authors, 
Davidson,  p.  58-9,  the  whole  of  oh.  xii.  is  given  to  the  Jehovist 
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except  the  last  part  of  v.  4,  from  "  and  Abram,"  and  v.  5, 
which  are  given  to  the  Elohist.^  The  concluding  verses  of 
ch.  xi.,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Elohist,^  containing  the 
removal  of  Terah  and  his  family  from  TJr  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
their  settlement  in  Haran,  the  command  to  Abram  in  xii.  1  to 
depart  from  his  country  and  kindred  is  the  natural  sequel  to 
that  particular.  Haran  had  become  his  country,  when  his 
father  and  kindred  had  settled  there  ;  and  now  the  command 
is,  not  to  leave  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  but  to  separate,  not  only 
from  his  country,  but  from  his  kindred  and  his  father's  house, 
which  there  was  no  occasion  of  mentioning  at  the  removal  to 
Haran,  as  all  went  together.  The  pluperfect  of  the  English 
version,  "  the  Lord  had  said,"  as  if  referring  to  some  command 
given  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  de- 
ferred till  after  Terah's  death,  is  quite  wrong.  The  gram- 
matical construction  is  in  favour  of  the  subsequence  of  the  com- 
mand to  Terah's  death,  and  should  be  left  as  it  is :  "  And  the 
Lord  said."^  The  LXX.  translate  correctly,  koI  elire  Kvpio<i. 
The  English  Yersion  has  plainly  in  view  the  statement  of  St. 
Stephen  in  Acts  vii.,  which  represents  the  command  as  prior  to 
the  migration  from  TJr,  and  the  removal  to  Canaan  as  subse- 
quent to  Terah's  death.  St.  Stephen  seems  to  have  followed 
the  Jewish  opinion  of  that  day ;  for  Philo  also  represents  this 

1  Kuenen  only  gives  the  Elohist  v.  5,  "  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,"  translated  by 
Colenso,  p.  131. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  note  to  Kueuen,  p.  31,  says  that  certainly  xi.  28-30  is 
Jehovistic.  lu  proof  of  this  he  refers  us  from  v.  29  to  iv.  19,  relying  no  doubt  on  the 
similarity  of  the  phraseology  in  these  verses.  Of  course  no  one  doubts  that  they 
were  by  the  same  writer,  except  some  of  his  fellow  partitionists,  and  therefore  the 
phraseology  is  only  an  argument  against  them.  And  we  huve  the  sirae  phrase,  "to 
take  to  him  a  wife,"  ascribed  to  the  Elohist  in  xxviii.  6.  The  mention  of  Sarai's 
barrenness  cannot  be  considered  out  of  place,  when  it  is  remembered  how  important 
this  fact  was  to  the  entire  history  regarded  in  its  existing  unity.  Here  it  is 
mentioned  at  the  outset  immediately  after  Sarai's  marriage.  It  is  no  vain  repetition 
to  mention  it  again  in  xvi.  1  after  a  long  interval,  during  which  her  barrenness  might 
have  ceased,  and  in  a  connexion  where  it  is  highly  relevant.  He  contrasts  the 
mention  here  that  there  "was  no  child  to  her,''  with  the  stress  laid  elsewhere  on  its 
being  to  Abraham  that  there  was  no  child,  and  that  a  child  should  be  born  to  him. 
There  was  no  promise,  however,  yet  to  Abraham,  and  the  latter  clause  in  xi.  30,  is 
only  the  Hebraistic  repetition  of  the  first  in  a  different  form. 

^  [The  Jewish  Scribe?,  however,  placed  the  Nun  happiichah,  or  inverted  Xwx^  after 
xi.  32,  to  indicate  that  this  verse  was  inserted  parenthetically.] 
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migration  as  after  Terah's  deatli.  The  Samaritan  reading  of 
Terah's  age,  namely  an  hundred  and  forty  five  years,  would 
sustain  this  view.  WaU,  Critical  Notes,  vol.  i.,  p.  17,  suspect- 
ing that  the  Samaritans  purposely  altered  the  age,  says  that 
Haran  must  have  been  the  eldest  of  Terah's  sons,  as  his  brothers 
married  his  two  daughters,  and  supposes  that  Abraham  was 
not  born  till  sixty  years  after  Haran,  though  he  is  named  first 
in  V.  26.  We  have  seen  that  Shem,  though  not  the  eldest  son  of 
Noah,  was  the  first  named  in  v.  32.  Here,  as  there  in  the  case  of 
Shem,  the  importance  of  Abram  in  the  writer's  mind  would  have 
occasioned  the  mention  of  his  name  first.  However  this  may  have 
been,  and  whether  or  not  the  migration  from  TJr  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  Divine  command,  plainly  a  new  command  is  given 
to  Abram,  to  make  a  further  migration,  and  he  is  bid  to  separate 
from  his  father's  house.  ^  And  then  in  due  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  fulfilment  of  that  command  having  been  mentioned  in 
the  first  clause  of  v.  4,  and  the  circumstance  that  Lot  accom- 
panied him,  his  age  at  the  time  of  the  departure  from  Haran 
is  also  mentioned.  This  is  quite  natural,  the  departure  from 
Haran  having  been  just  related.  But  if  this  is  separated  from 
its  contents,  and  joined  as  part  of  the  Elohistic  narrative  to  the 
end  of  ch.  xi.,  then  the  departure  from  Haran  is  assumed  by  this 
Elohistic  writer  as  known  by  his  readers,  though  not  previously 
mentioned  by  him.  Abram  was  in  Haran  at  the  close  of  ch.  xi., 
and  it  is  then,  according  to  this  supposition,  abruptly  added 
that  he  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  "  at  his  departing  from 
Haran."  Plainly  a  reader  would  at  once  suspect  that  some 
omission  had  given  rise  to  this  hiatus.^     The  difficidty  is  not 

1  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt.  v.,  Grit.  Anal.  p.  46-7,  thinks  that  Terah  was  still 
living  at  this  time.  He  does  not  draw  any  inference  from  this,  but  perhaps  intends 
that  the  command  to  Abram  to  go  out  from  "his  father's  house"  in  xii.  1,  ascribed 
to  the  Jehovist,  implies  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  so  is  at  variance  with  what  is 
ascribed  to  the  Elohist  in  ch.  xi.  If  this  was  intended  by  the  Bishop  it  will  not  stand 
examination.  Jacob  in  xxviii.  20  speaks  of  coming  again  to  his  father's  house,  while 
Isaac  was  still  living. 

2  This  objection,  however,  would  not  apply  to  the  assumptive  manner  of  referring 
to  the  departure  in  this  last  clause  of  v.  4,  if  it  be  made  part  of  the  prefatory  notice 
prefixed  to  a  new  section  in  the  existing  narrative,  as  already  suggested ;  for  in  that 
case  the  departure  would  liave  been  just  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  and  known 
to  the  reader  thereby. 
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removed  by  the  more  detailed  account  of  the  departure  in  v.  5, 
for  this  comes  after  the  assumed  understanding  of  that  event 
by  the  reader,  as  of  something  already  mentioned.    As  the  narra- 
tive at  present  exists,  this  detailed  mention  of  Abram's  removal 
comes  in  as  a  matter  of  course,  supplying  particulars  needed  for 
the  completeness  of  the  narrative  in  the  new  section  now  com- 
mencing.    It  adds  also  that  it  was  not  merely  Abram  himself 
and  Lot  that  went,  as  lonely  wanderers,  which  the  previous 
mention  of  the  departure  in  v.  4  might  only  signify,  but  Abram 
took  with  him  his  wife,  and  they  both  took  all  their  substance, 
which  they  had  acquired  during  a  protracted  stay  in  Haran  ; 
and  it  was  not  simply  that  they  left  Haran  which  is  now  men- 
tioned, but  that  they  left  it  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
that  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came.     And  then  further,  if 
the  last  clause  of  v.  4,  and  v.  5,  be  taken  out  of  their  places, 
the   statement    in    the   remaining    Jehovistic    narrative,    that 
Abram  departed  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  him,  followed  by 
the  mention  in  v.  6,  that  he  passed  through  the  land,  no  men- 
tion having  been  yet  made  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  would  signify 
that  he  journeyed  through  Haran  "unto  the  place  of  Sichem, 
unto  the  plain  of  Moreh,"  and  with  the  clause,  "  the  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land,"  would  imply  that  it  was  in  Haran  that 
Sichem,  and  the  plain  of  Moreh,  and  the  Canaanite  were.   Such  at 
least  is  the  import  of  the  words  according  to  their  grammatical 
structure,  as  collocated  by  the  partitionists.     On  the  other  hand, 
a  complete,  connected,  and  rational  narrative  is  presented  by 
the  history  in  its  present  form.     The  Bishop  of  Natal,  pt.  v. 
Crit.  Anal.  p.  47,  says,  indeed,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the 
Elohist  represents  Abram  as  continuing  his  migration  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  of  his  oivn  accord,  without  any  special  call  or 
blessing,  his  only  call  being  that  given  to  his  father,  and  the 
blessing  being  deferred  to  a  later  period,  as  described  in  xvii., 
whereas,  the  Jehovist  makes  him  go  by  a  special  call,  and  with 
an  immediate  blessing,  xii.  1-3.     This  discrepancy,  however,  is 
merely  the  effect  of  the  partition,  and  cannot  be  adduced  as  an 
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argument  in  favour  of  it.  The  Bishop  makes  a  further  dis- 
agreement in  the  fact  that  by  v.  1  Abram  was  to  go  to  an  un- 
known country  which  Jehovah  was  to  show  him,  whereas  by 
X).  5  he  set  out  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  there  is  no 
contradiction  :  Abram  took  his  course  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
"  not  knowing  whither  he  went ; "  that  is,  what  was  to  be  his 
final  destination.     This  he  learned  afterwards. 

So,  likewise,  ch.  xiii.  is  given  to  the  Jehovist  with  the  excep- 
tion of  V.  6  and  parts  of  11  and  12.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
the  Elohist  mention  the  separation  of  Abram  and  Lot,  and  the 
reason  of  it.  Hence  advantage  is  taken  of  the  characteristic 
repetitions,  and  of  the  mention  first  of  the  want  of  room  in  the 
land  for  both  Abram  and  Lot,  and  then  of  the  consequent  strife 
between  their  herdsmen,  to  separate  sufficient  from  the  general 
history  to  give  the  Elohist  a  brief  reference  to  Abram's  parting 
from  Lot.  This  is  efiected  by  giving  him  v.  6,  which  states  the 
insufficiency  of  the  land  to  accommodate  both,  and  then  joining 
to  that  the  latter  clause  of  v.  11,  which  says  that  "they  separa- 
ted themselves  the  one  from  the  other,"  and  the  first  two  clauses 
of  V.  12,  which  tell  that  "  Abram  dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain."  The  last  clause, 
"  and  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom,"  then  follows  in  connexion 
with  the  clause  of  y.  11,  which  says,  that  "  Lot  journeyed  east." 
It  is  plain  that  this  combination  of  clauses  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  nature  of  the  grammatical  connection  of  the  clauses  of  a 
Hebrew  narrative,  each  being  a  short  sentence  usually  joined  by 
a  copulative,  and  by  the  style  of  copious  repetition  in  parallel 
clauses.  Such  a  possibility  of  forming  two  narratives  out  of 
one  would  have  much  more  weight  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
Western  languages,  than  it  has  in  the  Biblical  history,  which  is 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  comparatively  easy 
to  efiect  a  partition  of  this  kind.  But  then  by  this  partition  the 
cause  of  the  separation  between  Abraham  and  Lot,  as  assigned  by 
the  Jehovist,  is  an  unexplained  strife  between  the  herdsmen,  and 
the  subjoined  mention  that  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite  were  then 
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dwelling  in  the  land  is  a  mere  unmeaning  repetition  from  tBe  pre- 
ceding chapter.  But  in  the  imdivided  narrative  this  comes  in  as 
helping  to  account  for  the  separation  :  there  was  want  of  room  for 
both,  and  the  herdsmen  were  consequently  at  variance,  and  the 
circumstance  that  rendered  the  want  of  room  most  pressing,  was 
the  occupation  of  the  same  country  by  the  Canaanites  and  Periz- 
zites.  Moreover  in  v.  8  Abram  adverts  not  merely  to  a  quarrel 
between  the  herdsmen,  but  to  some  cause  of  strife  between  Lot 
and  himself,  which  is  left  unexplained  by  the  proposed  partition. 
We  may  now  advert  to  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  these 
passages,  remarking  in  the  first  place  that  the  LXX.  are  by  no 
means  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  text.  Thus  in  xii.  17  it 
is  ^eo?  that  plagues  Pharaoh  because  of  Sarai ;  in  xiii.  10  it  is 
^eo<?  also  is  spoken  of  as  having  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  j 
and  the  garden  of  God,  not  of  the  Lord,  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  verse,  while  after  Lot's  separation  it  is  God  also  that  speaks 
to  Abram.  At  the  outset  of  the  history  of  Abraham  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  desirable  to  attribute  the  call  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  Jehovah,  and  to  represent  Abraham's  first  worship  in 
that  land  as  offered  to  him.  This  would  tend  to  identify  the  newly 
introduced  or  revived  name  Jehovah  with  the  God  that  called 
the  Patriarch,  and  whom  he  worshipped.  When  it  is  said  tmce 
in  the  twelfth,  and  twice  in  the  thirteenth  chapters,  that  Abram 
built  an  altar  unto  Jehovah,  or  called  on  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
it  is  by  no  means  asserted  that  it  jvas  under  this  name  that  he 
worshipped  him  ;  it  may  only  mean,  as  already  shown,  that  by 
whatever  name  he  called  him,  it  was  in  fact  Jehovah  to  whom 
he  built  the  altar,  and  whom  he  worshipped  ;  as  when  in  ch. 
xxi.  33  he  invoked  the  name  of  Jehovah,  El-Olam,  this  latter 
expression  being  the  name  by  which  he  called  Jehovah  on  that 
occasion.  But  whatever  maj^  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  this  name  by  Abraham  totidem  Uteris,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  it  was  the  wiiter's  object  to  bring  Abraham  from  the 
outset  into  special  relation  to  Jehovah,  as  his  tutelary  God,  and 
the  object  of  his  worship.     Hence,  in  these  sections,  it  is  Je- 
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hovah  that  calls  him,  Jehovah  that  appears  to  him,  to  whom  he 
builds  an  altar  localising  his  worship,  and  renewing  it  when 
he  returns  to  the  same  place  after  his  visit  to  Egypt.  It  is 
Jehovah  that  plagues  Pharaoh  on  account  of  him,  and  that 
promises  him  a  second  time  the  inheritance  of  the  entire  land. 
The  Jehovistic  usus  thus  prevailing  in  the  writer's  mind  must 
have  occasioned  the  choice  of  Jehovah,  in  preference  to  Elohim, 
in  the  comparison  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  to  a  garden  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  character  of  the  men  of  Sodom  as  sinners  against  Je- 
hovah. It  may  be  observed  that  the  word  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  is  that  which  is  used  for  the  destruction  of  all 
flesh  in  the  Elohistic  parts  of  the  history  of  the  deluge,  vi.  13, 
17,  ix.  11,  15.^  Had  it  been  used  here  in  a  non-Jehovistic  con- 
nexion, doubtless  it  would  have  been  insisted  on  as  an  evidence  of 
Elohistic  authorship.  The  explanation  of  "  the  garden  of  Je- 
hovah," by  a  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  10,  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
name  there  being  Jehovah  Elohim,  the  reference  might  account 
for  the  double  name,  had  it  been  used  here  ;  but  it  no  more 
accounts  for  Jehovah  by  itself,  than  it  would  for  Elohim,  had 
that  been  used  here  instead  of  Jehovah. 

§.   4.    Ch.   XIV.     THE    WAR    OF    THE    KINGS.     JEHOVISTIC    IN    ONE 
INSTANCE,  WITH  EL-ELION. 

This  passage  is  complete  in  itself,  containing  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  kings,  to  trace 
which  it  goes  back  a  few  years,  and  describing  Abram's  pursuit 
and  slaughter  of  the  four  kings,  and  the  interview  with  Mel- 
chizedek  on  his  return.  But  though  the  passage  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  at  the  commencement  goes  back  a  few  years,  it  yet 
occupies  its  proper  place  in  this  history  of  the  events  of  Abra- 
ham's life,  and  connects  itself  with  the  preceding  passage,  not 
only  grammatically,  but  also  by  the  circumstance  that  when 

^  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  partitionists  are  correct  in  their  views,  tne 
destruction  of  Sodom  is  not  an  event  related  exclusively  by  the  Jehovist.  It  is  also 
described,  though  briefly,  in  the  Elohistic  verse  xix.  29,  where  we  have  the  same 
verb  to  express  the  destruction. 
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Abram's  assistance  is  sought,  it  is  at  Mamre  he  is  found,  the  last 
chapter  having  closed  with  the  mention  of  his  settlement  there ; 
and  so  is  Lot  also  dwelling  at  Sodom.  It  must  be  observed 
with  reference  to  the  mention  of  Abram  as  the  Hebrew,  that 
this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  author  of  this 
passage  mentions  him  now  for  the  first  time.  The  expression, 
as  already  shown,  is  used  by  the  writer  in  the  subjectivity  of  the 
man  who  had  escaped  and  told  Abram  of  what  had  happened. 
To  such  a  person  Abram  was  a  stranger,  only  lately  settled  in 
this  place ;  and  whether  the  designation,  "the  Hebrew,"  was  used 
in  a  gentile  sense,  or  to  denote  that  he  was  a  stranger  who  had 
recently  migrated  into  this  country,  as  it  is  understood  by  the 
LXX.,  who  render  it  by  rw  irepdrrj,  in  either  case  one  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  would  naturally,  in  thinking  or  speaking 
of  him,  add  some  such  descriptive  addition.  Dean  Stanley, 
"Jewish  Church,"  like  some  other  critics,  treats  this  chapter 
as  a  document  derived  from  some  lost  history  of  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  present  book  of  Grenesis.  The  principal  ground 
of  this  supposition  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  explanatory 
clauses.  There  are  no  less  than  seven  such  clauses,  explanatory 
of  the  names  of  places  ;  as  if  the  writer,  in  adopting  the  docu- 
ment, had  felt  it  necessary  to  give  the  modern  representatives 
of  these  antiquated  names.  On  a  close  examination,  however, 
of  these  explanatory  clauses,  they  do  not  appear  so  remarkable 
as  at  first  sight.  One  of  them,  namely  the  second  explanation 
of  Bela  in  v.  8,  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  copyists.  It  was 
first  accidentally  repeated  from  v.  2,  and  afterwards  supersti- 
tiously  retained.  There  would  else  have  been  as  good  reason  to 
repeat  the  explanation  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  in  the  same  verse. 
This  accidental  repetition  must,  however,  have  been  prior  to  the 
translation  by  the  LXX.  Then  the  explanation  of  El-paran, 
"  which  is  by  the  wilderness,"  in  v.  6,  and  of  Hobah,  "  which  is 
on  the  left  of  Damascus,"  in  v.  15,  is  difierent  in  form  from  the 
others,  and  being  a  relative  clause  appears  in  each  case  as  a 
substantive  part  of  the  original  document.     Further,  we  have 
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in  this  chapter  two  Shavehs,  and  if  the  latter,  in  v.  17,  had  been 
left  without  the  subjoined  clause,  it  would  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  of  v.  5,  from  which  it  is  now  dis- 
tinguished. This  clause  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  d  prima 
manu  also.  There  are  now  four  of  these  clauses  accounted  for. 
Of  the  remaining  three,  the  first,  "  Bela,  that  is  Zoar,"  would 
come  quite  naturally  from  the  original  writer,  if  the  same  as  the 
author  of  ch.  xix.  Having  in  his  mind  the  more  recent  name, 
which  he  intended  afterwards  to  explain,  in  using  the  superseded 
name  which  the  place  bore  at  the  time  of  the  events  he  was 
describing,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  identify  it  with 
the  more  recent.  Explaining  this  name,  he  would  quite  as 
naturally  explain  also  the  vale  of  Siddim,  immediately  connected 
with  it  both  locally  and  in  the  writer's  narrative.  And  then 
the  fact  that  he  was  explaining  these  names  would  of  itself  have 
led  him  to  explain  En-Mishpat,  if  it  had  seemed  to  require  it. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  it  was  quite  accidentally  this 
passage  happened  to  be  thus  characterised.  At  any  rate,  the 
supposition,  that  this  and  other  such  documentary  materials 
were  made  use  of,  is  quite  as  compatible  with  the  Mosaic,  as 
with  any  other  authorship  of  the  book.  Even  if  this  chapter 
had  been  taken  bodily  into  the  present  book,  the  author  used 
his  discrimination  in  introducing  it,  just  after  he  had  brought 
Abram  to  the  plain  of  Mamre,  where  he  is  found  in  the  present 
chapter.  The  previous  mention  of  Mamre  made  no  explanation 
of  the  name.  It  is  here  mentioned  that  the  plain  was  called 
after  Mamre  the  Amorite,  the  brother  of  Eschol  and  Aner  who 
were  confederate  with  Abram.  The  description  of  Lot  as 
Abram's  brother's  son  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  entire 
book,  which  continually  repeats  the  relationship  of  well-known 
persons  to  others,  as  in  this  very  chapter  in  the  case  of  Lot, 
V.  16.  Dean  Stanley  adduces  the  differences  in  the  rendering 
of  the  LXX.,  as  "  variations  which  may  be  regarded,  if  not  as 
the  original  account  of  the  matter,  at  least  as  explanations  and 
traditions   of   high    antiquity."     He  refers  in   particular    to 
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V.  16,  where  the  LXX.  have  rrjv  ittttov  instead  of  "  the  goods," 
as  if  they  read  in  the  Hebrew  ^^1  for  l^yi.  But  this  is  a 
variation  only  in  the  vowel  points,  which  is  also  partly  the  cause 
of  the  diflference  in  some  of  the  proper  names,  similar  consonants 
being  also  in  some  instances  misread,  as  particularly  likely  to 
happen  in  the  case  of  names  not  otherwise  known.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  this  fourteenth  chapter  has  been 
transferred  bodily  and  without  alteration  from  an  ancient  source 
into  the  present  book,  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  it  is  more 
ancient  than  agrees  with  the  theories  that  have  been  founded  on 
the  various  usage  in  respect  to  the  names  of  God  in  this  book  of 
Genesis.     The  passage  does  not  use  the  word  Elohim  at  all,  but 
has  the  shorter  form  El  with  the  addition  Elion,  Melchizedek  being 
the  priest  of  El-EKon.    This  designation  doubtless  represents  the 
name  under  which  God  was  worshipped  by  Melchizedek  and  his 
people,  as  well  as  by  the  king  of  Sodom  as  may  be  gathered 
from  v.  22.     Abram  says  to  him,  "  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  to 
Jehovah,  El-Elion,"  thus  intimating  in  an  assumptive  form  that 
his  God,  designated  by  the  name  Jehovah,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Melchizedek  and  the  king  of  Sodom.     The  general  form  El 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  rendered  specific  by  the  addition 
of  an  epithet,  and  so  converted  into  a  proper  name,  as  in  El- 
01am,  El-Bethel,  El-Shaddai,  and  here  El-Elion.     This  latter 
name  thus  recognised  by  Abram,  and  the  appellative  Elion  by 
itself,  was  not  shunned  by  the  Hebrews ;  but  Elion  seems  to 
have  become  a  generic  term  for  deity  both  in  the  singidar  and 
plural,  and  in  the  masculine  and  feminine,  amongst  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  thus  appears  in  the  celebrated  Punic  verses  con- 
tained in  the  Pccnulus  of  Plautus,  which  commence  with  the 
words,  Wyth  Alonim  walonuth,  which,  according  to  Bochart, 

^  Dean  Stanley,  p.  46  note,  says  that  "  Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Evangelum,  §  6,  justly 
remarks  that  the  narrative  leaves  it  ambiguous  whether  Abraham  gave  tithes  to  Mel- 
chizedek or  Melchizedek  to  Abraham."  He  has  not  explained  wherein  the  justness 
of  the  remark  consists.  Grammatically  it  is  indeed  ambiguous,  but  otherwise  not. 
Plainly  it  was  of  the  spoils  of  which  Abram  refused  to  have  any,  that  the  tithes  were 
given,  and  Abram's  refusal  to  have  any  plainly  shows  that  it  was  to  Melchizedek  the 
tenth  was  given.  The  LXX.  make  it  to  Abram,  but  this  was  possibly  owing  to 
national  prejudice. 
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would  be  in  Hebrew  letters,  HlivSyi  W^i^V  HX  5<J,  "  I  pray 
the  gods  and  goddesses."  Scaliger  quotes  Philo  Byblius  as  an 
authority  that  the  Phoenicians  called  a  deity  Elion,  and  explains 
by  this  means  the  name  of  Abdalonim,  the  king  of  Tyre  who 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  ^ 

In  this  passage  the  name  Jehovah  is  confined  to  Abram, 
the  name  El-Elion  being  that  employed  by  Melchizedek  and 
the  king  of  Sodom.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  writer's 
usual  practice  never  to  put  the  name  Jehovah  except  for  a  special 
reason  into  the  mouth  of  any  but  one  of  the  chosen  race.  The 
LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  this  place. 

It  is  in  this  chapter  that  the  mention  is  made  of  Dan,  on 
which  there  has  been  grounded  so  much  argument  as  an  indication 
of  the  late  origin  of  this  book.  No  allowance  is  made  by  the 
objectors  for  the  possibility  of  another  Dan  only  known  to  the 
author  of  this  book,  the  Dan  known  in  later  times  being  at  this 
period  known  as  Laish.  Yet  the  name  probably  forms  a  part  of 
the  name  of  the  Hiver  Jordan,  which  near  one  of  its  sources  is 
at  the  present  day  called  El  Dhan,  according  to  Burckhardt. 
Hengstenberg's  supposition,  that  Danjaan  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  6  is  the  Dan  of  Genesis  xiv.,  is  not  so  contemptible  as 
some  represent  it  to  be.  The  invariable  use  of  the  simple  Dan 
in  every  place  where  Laish  is  meant,  and  its  occurrence  twice 
in  that  chapter,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  addition  was  in 
this  case  made  for  distinction.  Had  that  place  been  in  exis- 
tence in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  it  would  probably  have  been 
called  simply  Dan  without  the  addition,  as  Laish  was  the  name 
of  the  other  Dan  until  after  the  times  of  the  Pentateuch.  This 
latter,  having  subsequently  become  the  more  important  Dan  to 


'  'EXtovv  Phoenicibus  Deus  vocabatur,  ut  docet  Philo  Bibliensis.  Koto  tovtovs 
y'lViTai  Tis  'EXtovu  KaXov/xevos,  Kal  0Ti\ela  Xeyojxevi)  B-qpovd.  Omnino  queravis 
suonim  Coelitura  ita  vocabant :  ut  in  Paenulo  Ythalonim,  walonuth,  hoc  est  D''3i''?J?"nX 
n'lJi  vyij  Superos,  siiperasque.  Et  Sisenna  ad  ilium  locum  notaverat  Alon  lingua 
Pccnica  csso.  Deum.  Sic  Rex  Tyri,  quem  expugnavit  Alexander,  vocabatur  Abda- 
lonim, D"'31vy"n53^j  quem  Arrianus  Azelmilkum  vocat.  De  Emend.  Temporum. 
Not.  in  Fragm.,  p.  30. 
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an  Israelite,  would  take  the  name  simply,  and  the  older  Dan 
would  then  have  required  the  distinctive  addition.^ 

The  fourteenth  chapter  is  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  in  David- 
son's table  of  authors.  But  the  Bishop  of  Natal  attributes  it  to 
a  writer  whom  he  calls  the  second  Jehovist,  while  Boehmer  gives 
it  to  the  second  or  junior  Elohist,  of  whom  they  speak,  with  the 
exception  of  the  offering  of  the  tithes  v.  20,  which  he  gives  to 
the  compiler  or  Redactor,  as  inconsistent  with  Abram's  oath  not 
to  take  anything  for  himself,  on  the  assumption  of  course  that  it 
was  to  Abram  the  tithes  were  given.^  The  compiler  must  have 
been  as  well  able  to  perceive  this  inconsistency  as  any  one  else, 
if  it  had  any  existence,  which  few  perhaps  will  think  it  has.  The 
Bishop's  remark,  that  "  the  use  of  the  Divine  name,  '  El  most 
high,'  Jour  times,  and  of  the  peculiar  designation,  *  Proprietor 
of  heaven  and  earth"  tivice,  of  which  the  former  occurs  no  more 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  latter  no  more  in  the  Bible,  is  a 
strong  indication  that  the  writer  of  this  chapter  has  not  been 
very  much  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,"  is 
especially  weak.  He  does  not  perceive  that  the  writer  does  not 
present  these  titles  as  his  own,  but  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
local  cultus  which  does  not  re-appear  in  the  history,  and  that  of 
the  four  repetitions  of  El-Elion,  the  first  is  the  narrator's,  des- 
cribing the  ofl&ce  of  Melchizedek  according  to  this  local  worship, 
two  are  the  words  of  Melchizedek  himself,  and  the  fourth  of 
Abram  in  reply,  who  identifies  his  God,  Jehovah,  with  this  El- 
Elion  of  Melchizedek.  The  other  title,  "  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  appears  first  in  Melchizedek's  words,  and  then  is  repeated 
in  Abram's  reply,  and  is  not  used  by  the  historian  in  his  own 

1  The  mention  of  Dan  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  does  not  present  the  same  difficulty,  as 
this  is  in  one  of  the  parts  of  that  book,  that  in  any  case  must  have  been  written  at  a 
later  period.  On  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  that  book,  as  a  series  of  documents 
in  which  Moses  speaks  in  the  first  person,  introduced  by  prefatory  remarks  and 
followed  by  similar  notices — always  by  the  first  and  sometimes  by  both, — in  which  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  a  circumstance  indicating  a  different  authorship  for 
these  parts,  a  reference  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  "  Layman,"  Mosaic  Origin  of 
the  Pentateuch,  will  reward  the  reader,  as  indeed  will  all  that  that  author  says 
on  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

2  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt.  v.  Crit.  Anal.  p.  49-55. 
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person  at  all.  Tlie  numbers  therefore  on  wMcli  lie  lays  so  mucli 
stress  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue.  But  where 
the  partitionists  are  so  much  divided  amongst  themselves,  the 
advocates  of  the  traditionary  view  may  well  -rest  satisfied  until 
they  have  agreed  amongst  themselves. 

§  5.    Ch.  xv.-xvi.  2.    THE   PROMISE   OF  A  SON  NOTWITHSTANDING 
ABRAHAM'S  COMPLAINT  OF  CHILDLESSNESS.    JEHOVISTIC. 

The  reasons  for  connecting  the  two  first  verses  of  ch.  xvi.  with 
this  subsection  have  already  been  given,  p.  330-1.   The  complaint 
which  Abram  makes  to  God  of  his  childlessness,  and  the  promise 
that,  notwithstanding,  an  heir  out  of  his  own  bowels  should 
possess  the  entire  land,  is  suitably  followed  by  the  mention  of 
Sarai's  barrenness,  and  the  proposition  made  by  her  in  conse- 
quence, doubtless  with  a  view  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Divine  promise,  while  the  repetition  of  this  matter  in  the 
next  verses,  xvi.  3,  4,  forms  the  customary  preface  to  a  new 
section.     This  repetition,  being  thus  in  accordance  with  the 
characteristic  structure  of  the  entire  book,  forms  no  ground  for 
the  supposition  of  different  authorship  as  regards  these  verses. 
To  the  overlooking  of  this  organic  structure  of  the  book  is  due 
all  the  difficulty  which  the  seemingly  needless  repetitions  of  the 
connected  narrative  have   caused.     It  is  on  this  ground  that 
xvi.  2  is  in  Davidson's  table  given  to  the  later  Elohist.     The 
first  and  fourth  verse  being  joined,  as  part  of  the  Jehovistic 
narrative,  and  2  and  3  being  neither  wanted  in  that,  nor,  if 
repetition  is  to  be  avoided,  proper  to  be  joined  together,  one  is 
given  to  the  earlier,  and  the  other  to  the  later  Elohist.     Plainly 
all  this  supposed  evidence  of  multiplied  authorship  vanishes, 
when  the  repetition  is  explained  by  the  partition  of  sections. 
Thus  V.  2  goes  naturally  to  complete  the  notice  begun  in  y.  1, 
and  finishes  that  section ;  and  v.  3  begins  a  new  one  with  its 
customary  recapitulation,  while  v.  4  very  naturally  connects 
itself  with  this  as  part  of  the  consecutive  narrative  presented  in 
the  new  section  thus  commenced. 
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The  entire  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  is  given  by  Kuenen  to  the 
Jehovist,  while  the  critics  represented  by  Dr.  Davidson  give 
the  first  verse  to  the  Elohist,  notwithstanding  its  containing 
Jehovah,  which  they  make  no  difiiculty  in  ascribing  to  editorial 
alteration.  As  part  of  the  separated  Elohistic  narrative  it  would 
stand,  however,  wholly  unconnected  with  anything  preceding 
or  following,  while  xv.  2  would  be  a  most  abrujDt  and  im- 
probable commencement  of  this  part  of  the  Jehovist's  narrative. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  v.  1  stands  in  its  proper  place  as  part  of 
the  original  connected  history,  notwithstanding  that  it  gives  a 
vision  to  the  Jehovist,  the  Elohist  being  supposed  to  have  all 
the  visions,  by  that  kind  of  assumption  which  creates  a  charac- 
teristic, and  then  judges  by  means  of  it.  The  Bishop  of  Natal, 
however,  gives  this  fifteenth  chapter  to  his  Deuteronomist,  while 
others  give  it  to  the  second  Elohist  with  the  exception  of 
i\  3,  and  12-17,  which  they  assign  to  the  compiler.  The 
Bishop  says  it  cannot  belong  to  the  Elohist,  as  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  similar  covenant  to  that  here  recorded,  without  an}^ 
reference  to  this,  in  ch.  xvii.,  while  it  cannot  belong  to  the  Je- 
hovist, as  the  statement  that "  Jehovah  brought  out  Abram  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  agrees  neither  with  the  statement  of  the 
Elohist,  that  it  was  Terah  brought  him  with  him  to  Haran,  and 
that  then  Abram  went  to  Canaan  of  his  own  accord,  nor  with 
that  of  the  Jehovist  who  makes  the  call  of  Abram  to  have  been 
first  given  in  Haran.  The  Elohistic  statement  that  Abram  went 
of  his  own  accord  to  the  land  of  Canaan  is  entirely  a  creation  of 
the  partitionists  themselves,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  subdivisions.  That  Terah 
originally  left  Ur  without  a  divine  command  is  founded  only  on 
negative  evidence ;  but  the  statement  in  xv.  7  implies  no  more 
than  that  Jehovah,  who  had  by  a  special  call  brought  him  to 
Canaan,  had  providentially  brought  him  originally  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  with  this  intent.  The  formula,  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Abram,"  on  which  he  relies,  as  different  from  the 
other   Jehovistic    introductions   of  divine   communications,    is 
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owing  to  the  disposition  for  alliteration  and  play  on  sounds  and 
double  senses  so  common  in  the  entire  book :  "  After  these 
things  (Dnn'nn)  was  a  word  (111)  of  Jehovah." ^  The  in- 
definiteness  of  the  phrase,  "  after  these  things,"  is  quite  imagi- 
nary. It  is  definite  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  narrative, 
while  few  will  think  the  absence  of  the  phrase,  "  it  came  to  pass," 
which  elsewhere  precedes  this  expression,  of  much  weight.  The 
reasons  which  the  Bishop  gives  for  the  chapter  being  written  by 
the  author  of  the  main  parts  of  Deuteronomy  only  tend  to  con- 
nect these  with  this  book  of  Genesis,  which  we  are  not  concerned 
to  deny ;  nor  need  we  dispute  his  arguments  in  proof  that  the 
entire  chapter  has  proceeded  from  one  pen  against  those  who 
would  subject  it  to  the  same  process  of  subdivision  applied  to 
other  parts.  The  objection  which  the  Bishop  draws  from  the 
similarity  of  the  covenant  here  mentioned  with  that  described 
in  ch.  xvii.  may  be  deferred  till  we  come  to  that  passage. 

The  name  Jehovah  prevails  throughout,  while  Abram  in 
addressing  him  prefixes  the  title  Adonai,  which  he  uses  by  itself 
in  ch.  xviii.2  Jehovah  never  appears  in  this  book  in  the  voca- 
tive by  itself,  but  always  has  an  added  name  or  clause.  The 
LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  generally  as  to  the  use  of  Jehovah, 
but  in  V.  6  and  7  it  is  in  God  Abram  is  said  to  have  believed, 
and  God  who  says  to  him  that  he  had  brought  him  out  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees. 


^  6.     Ch.  xvi.  3-15.    ABRAHAM'S  UNION  WITH  HAGAR,  HER  FLIGHT, 
AND  THE  BIRTH  OF  ISHMAEL.     JEHOVISTIC  WITH  EL. 

We  have  seen  the  propriety  of  making  this  lesser  section 
begin  with  v.  3,  and  shown  how  is  thus  extinguished  all  the 

^  Another  instance  occurs  presently  after  in  v.  2,  pb'S'l  N-IH  ^n''5  pK^lp")5. 

2  The  Adonai  Jehovah  here  is  remarked  by  some  as  peculiar,  and  similar  to  the 
Jehovah  Elohim  of  ch.  ii.  and  iii.  There,  however,  the  expression  is  the  writer's, 
but  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  interlocutors.  Here  the  expression  is  not  used  by 
the  writer  in  his  own  person,  but  put  as  a  title  of  reverence  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Patriarch.  But  even  so,  the  combination  helps  to  carry  out  an  apparent  design 
already  noticed,  to  identify  Jehovah  successively  with  every  other  prevalent  title  not 
rejected  from  Hebrew  use. 
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imagined  necessity  of  supposing  a  compilation  here  from  different 
authors  on  the  ground  of  needless  repetition.  The  supposition  that 
V.  2  belongs  to  a  third  author,  and  which^connects  v.  1  with  v.  4, 
makes  a  very  bald  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these 
latter  verses.  "  Abram's  wife  bare  him  no  children  ;  and  she 
had  an  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Hagar.  And 
he  went  in  unto  Hagar,"  etc."  This  would  make  one  suppose 
that  the  connexion  was  secret,  or  at  least  casual ;  yet  in  the  next 
verse  we  have  Sarai  referring  to  her  having  given  her  maid  into 
Abram's  bosom.  Plainly  v.  2  would  be  necessary  to  give  the 
requisite  completeness  to  this  narrative,  and  then  v.  3  comes  in 
as  the  introductory  recapitulation  of  1  and  2,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  section.  The  connexion  between  3  and  4  is  quite 
natural  and  simple :  Sarai  gave  Hagar  to  her  husband  Abram 
to  be  his  wife,^  and  he  went  in  unto  her  and  she  conceived.  The 
first  clause  of  v.  15,  "  Hagar  bare  Abram  a  son,"  is  assigned  by 
Davidson's  table  to  the  Redactor,  as  added  by  him  to  complete 
the  Jehovistic  part  which  ends  at  v.  14,  according  to  these 
writers.  But  others  give  the  entire  of  15,  16  to  the  Elohist. 
This  indeed  would  seem  necessary  on  their  h}^othesi8,  as  by 
connecting  the  remainder  of  «?.  15  with  v.  13  we  have  the  birth 
of  a  son  assumed,  without  any  mention  that  Hagar  had  conceived 
or  borne  one.  Plainly  the  entire  of  v.  15  stands  as  the  completion 
of  the  previous  narrative :  the  angel  had  informed  Hagar  that 
she  was  with  child  and  should  bear  a  son  whom  she  should  call 
Ishmael ;  and  now  this  is  fulfilled,  she  bears  a  son,  and  Abram 
calls  him  Ishmael. 

Throughout  this  passage  God  is  Jehovah,  except  in  the  mouth 
of  Hagar  the  Egyptian.  He  is  only  El  when  she  speaks,  and 
she  calls  the  name  of  Jehovah  that  spake  to  her,  El-roi :  "  Thou 
art  El-roi." 2     This  is  in   accordance  with  the  author's  usual 

'  Here  again  is  the  alliterative  tendency  exemplified  :  ntf' X?  i?  PlK'^S.  This  is 
thought  to  be  Elohistic.     The  last  instances  noted  were  Jehovistic. 

2  If  El  were  here  the  vocative,  as  in  the  English  Version,  it  would  probably  have 
the  vocative  prefix  "H,  Besides  Roi  ("'S'l.)  in  this  name  is  not  a  verb.  The  meaning 
is,  "ThouartaGodof  seeing,"— "of  vision,"  or  "of  being  seen,"  as  Fuerst  translates. 
In  the  name  of  the  well  perhaps  it  is  a  participle  *N1, 
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custom  as  regards  those  who  are  not  of  the  chosen  race ;  but  at 
the  same  time  care  is  taken  to  identify  Jehovah  with  this  God, 
El-roi,  and  with  the  El  which  forms  part  of  the  name  Ishmael 
to  be  given  to  her  son  because  Jehovah  heard  her.  The  LXX. 
have  God,  not  "  Jehovah,  judge  between  me  and  thee,"  in  v.  5. 
Otherwise  they  agree  with  the  Hebrew. 

§.  7.     Ch.   xvi.  16— xvii.   1-23.      THE    COVENANT    OF    CIRCUMCISION. 
ELOHISTIC  WITH  JEHOVAH  ONCE. 

It  was  shown  that  the  preceding  section  properly  took  up  the 
fifteenth  verse  of  xvi.  as  the  completion  of  that  narrative,  setting 
forth  the  fulfilment  of  the  angel's  promise  that  Hagar  should 
bear  a  son,  and  should  call  his  name  Ishmael.  The  sixteenth 
verse  is  not  required  to  complete  that  story.  Verse  3  had  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  connexion  with  xii.  4  what  was  the  age  of 
Abram  at  Ishmael's  birth.  There  was  no  need  therefore  of 
repeating  his  age  in  that  section  any  more  than  the  circumstance 
of  Ishmael's  birth.  But  as  an  introduction  to  the  next  section, 
t?.  IG  falls  in  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  writer,  who  now  repeats 
the  age  of  Abraham  at  the  time  of  Ishmael's  birth,  and  then 
proceeds  to  tell  his  age  at  the  next  event  to  be  narrated.  The 
connecting  of  these  two  verses,  xvi.  16  and  xvii.  1,  thus  gives 
to  this  section  Ishmael's  as  well  as  Abraham's  age  at  the  time  of 
their  circumcision,  the  subsequent  statement  of  their  ages  in 
xvii.  24,  25  belonging  to  the  ensuing  section,  as  already  shown. 

Having  identified  Jehovah  with  the  Elohim  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world,  set  him  forth  as  the  Elohim  of  Shem,  as  the  caller 
and  the  great  object  of  worship  of  Abraham,  as  one  with  the  El- 
EHon  of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  with  Adonai,  as  the  God  from  whom  Ishmael  took  his  name, 
and  whom  Hagar  worshipped  as  El-roi,  the  author  now  proceeds, 
in  accordance  with  a  design  that  has  been  already  indicated,  to 
represent  Jehovah  as  manifesting  himself  under  the  most  impor- 
tant and  significant  of  those  designations,  one,  in  the  character  of 
which,  according  to  the  authority  of  Exod.  vi.  3,  he  was  specially 

28 
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known  to  the  Patriarchs.  Hence  we  read  that  "  Jehovah  appeared 
to  Abram,  and  said  luito  him,  I  am  El-Shaddai."  To  the  Elohistic 
character  of  the  sequel  we  shall  presently  advert,  but  must  first 
observe  that  it  is  the  most  arbitrary  and  unwarrantable  assiimp- 
tion,  on  the  ground  of  that  succeeding  Elohism,  to  assert  that  the 
Jehovah  of  v.  1  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  original  Elohist's 
narrative.  Kuenen  indeed,  p.  140,  admits  that  Exod.  vi.  2,  3 
does  not  necessitate  the  supposition  that  the  Elohist  never 
used  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  writing. 
But  he  thinks  that,  as  an  exception  to  a  rule  otherwise  followed 
universally,  the  use  in  this  instance  would  justify  the  supposi- 
tion by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  Jehovah  in  xvii.  1.  But  the  existence  of  this  otherwise 
universal  rule  is  itself  the  great  subject  in  dispute,  and  all 
depends  upon  the  previous  proof  that  such  an  Elohist,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  writer  of  the  other  parts,  ever  existed. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  just  now,  as  well  as  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  general  structure  of  the  book,  that  the  commencement 
of  this  section  is  at  xvi.  16,  and  the  repetition  which  this  verse 
makes  of  the  particulars  just  stated  in  the  preceding  Jehovistic 
narrative  connects  the  sequel  with  that  preceding  passage,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  sequence  with 
it,  that  Jehovah  now  appears  as  the  name  of  the  Divine  being 
who  manifests  himself  to  Abram  under  the  name  of  El-  Shaddai. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  El-Shaddai,  standing  in  a  certain 
contrast  as  a  name,  though  identified  in  person  with  Jehovah, 
is  verbally,  and  by  its  general  association  of  thought,  closely  con- 
nected with  Elohim,  and  would  naturally  suggest  its  use.  The 
Elohism  in  the  present  section  is  partly  due  to  this.  As  the 
writer  speaking  historically,  and  in  his  own  person,  never  uses 
either  El,  or  El  with  an  addition  like  Shaddai,  but  only  puts  it 
into  the  mouth  of  those  whose  words  he  records,  he  substitutes 
the  kindred  Elohim  in  this  chapter  when  speaking  in  his  own 
person.  But  it  is  only  in  part  that  the  Elohism  is  due  to  this 
cause.     In  two  places,  7   and   8,  "  to  be  a  God  imto  thee," 
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and  "  I  will  be  their  God,"  no  other  word  but  Elohim  would 
have  been  proper,  and  it  would  have  been  used  whether  the 
name  Elohim  or  Jehovah  was  used  in  the  other  places.  The 
real  Elohism  therefore  in  this  passage  is  simply  that  we  have 
"Gfod  said,"  four  times,  "  God  talked,"  **  God  went,"  and  "said 
unto  God,"  each  once.  All  these  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
from  the  first  adoption  of  Elohim  in  the  narrative  part  in  con- 
nexion with  the  El-Shaddai  of  y.  1.  The  passage  is  therefore 
far  from  showing  any  Elohistic  peculiarity  in  this  respect.  The 
first  Elohim  having  followed  from  the  El-Shaddai  in  y.  1,  its  use 
in  the  subsequent  parts  would  have  been  rendered  more  likely 
by  the  necessary  use  of  it  in  the  next  two  instances  in  7  and  8 ; 
and  thus  a  prevailing  Elohism  came  to  characterise  the  passage. 

The  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  reading  both  in  the  Je- 
hovah of  V.  1  and  in  the  Elohim  of  the  subsequent  part.  But 
they  read  for  El-Shaddai  o  deo^  aov.  Similarly  through  the  entire 
book,  wherever  this  combination  occurs  they  have  "  my  God," 
or  "  your  God,"  according  to  the  occasion,  ^^d  in  Exod.  vi.  3 
they  represent  it  by  9eo<i  onv  avrwv.  This  mode  of  rendering, 
however,  they  do  not  afterwards  adopt,  and  it  therefore  suggests 
a  various  reading  in  the  instances  where  it  is  adopted,  of  which 
there  is  however  no  other  evidence.^ 

The  great  blessings  promised  in  this  chapter  are  treated  by 
the  partitionists  as  the  Elohistic  -version  of  the  promise  and 
blessing  related  by  the  Jehovist  in  xii.  1-3,  and  there  stated  to 
have  been  given  twenty-four  years  earlier.  The  blessings  are 
by  no  means  the  same  ;  this  has  not  in  it  an  element,  which  was 
in  the  earlier  one,  and  which  re-appears  in  xviii.  18,  namely  that 
Abraham  should  be  a  blessing  to  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  .^ 

1  Possibly  at  first  it  had  become  1^5^  instead  of  HJi',  in  some  places  where  it  is  now 
rendered  "  My  God,"  through  the  similarity  of  *T  and  ^,  the  Alexandrian  translators 
not  being  likely  to  have  been  struck  by  the  late  form  of  the  pronominal  genitive. 
This  might  have  become  their  guide  then  for  other  places. 

*  The  blessing  to  Abraham  in  xii.  1-3,  that  in  him  should  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  (lit.  the  ground)  be  blessed,  is  noted  as  having  the  Jehovistic  preference  of 
ground  (HplX)  to  ^"IS  "  earth."  Colenso,  I't.  v.  Crit.  Anal.  p.  44.  But  in  fact 
it  was  not  any  preference  for  one  of  these  words  above  the  other  that  determined 
the  choice  there.   Abram  had  just  been  bid  to  go  to  a  land  iyM)  that  Jehovah  would 
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The  blessing  connected  with  the  covenant  of  circumcision  was 
local,  and  had  reference  to  Abraham's  own  natural  progeny. 
That  of  xii.  1-3  had  in  view  the  whole  human  race.  The 
blessing  pronounced  in  this  chapter  on  Abraham,  moreover,  was 
accompanied  by  a  special  rite,  namely  circimicision,  and  by  a 
change  of  name,  while  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
previous  blessing. 

The  blessing  here  pronounced  by  Jehovah  in  the  character 
of  El-Shaddai  on  Abraham  included  Isaac  expressly  :  "  But  my 
covenant  will  I  establish  with  Isaac,"  «.  21.  It  was  renewed  in 
the  same  character  of  El-Shaddai  to  Jacob  in  xxxv.  9-15,  with  a 
like  change  of  name  as  in  Abraham's  case,  and  with  similar  pro- 
mises of  nations  and  kings  to  spring  from  him,  and  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  land  already  promised  to  Abraham  and  to  Isaac. 
These  passages,  and  the  manifest  reference  to  them  in  Exod.  vi., 
have  been  regarded  as  the  main  pillars  of  the  whole  theory 
of  the  partitionists.  Kuenen,  p.  30,  speaks  of  the  recognition 
of  their  Elohistic  authorship  as  a  discovery  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  Elohistic  characteristics.  That  xxxv.  9-15 
follows  xvii.,  and  that  Exod.  vi.  refers  to  both,  is  clear,  and  is 
what  no  one  need  care  to  deny.  The  resemblances  in  each  suc- 
cessive one  of  these  passages  to  the  preceding  are  evidently 
designed,  and  are  not  therefore  the  spontaneous  and  unconscious 
indications  of  a  style  and  habit  of  thinking  distinguishing  the 
writer  from  the  author  of  other  parts,  save  as  they  may  have 
that  force  in  ch.  xvii.  considered  by  itself.  Neither  does  Exod. 
vi.  prove  that  the  author  had  not  previously  used  the  name  Je- 
hovah, as  he  plainly  does  in  xvii.  1  except  by  its  violent 
removal  from  its  place  merely  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  theory. 

show  him.  Had  )^^Xn  been  used  immediately  after  in  the  expression,  "  kindreds  of 
the  earth,"  it  would  have  been  understood  only  of  the  same  land,  and  the  blessing 
would  have  seemed  limited  to  the  kindreds  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Hence  tlie  word 
is  changed,  and  one  adopted  which  would  denote  the  whole  human  race.  But  after- 
Avards,  where  this  universal  blessing  to  be  derived  through  Abraham  is  referred  to  in 
the  equally  Jehovislic  connexion  xviii.  18,  but  where  the  same  danger  of  mistake  from 
the  context  did  not  e.xist,  we  have  |*^^>n  \''.i5  ?3.  The  same  reason,  which  caused  the 
expression,  "  kindreds  of  the  ground,"  in  xii.  1-3,  has  also  caused  it  in  xxviii.  14. 
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The  importance,  however,  attached  to  the  Elohistic  style  attri- 
buted to  this  passage  makes  it  well  to  consider  the  principal 
evidences  of  it  here.^  (1.)  The  shorter  form  of  the  pronoun  I, 
which  is  used  by  both  the  supposed  principal  writers,  will  be 
considered  in  a  general  examination  of  these  peculiarities.  (2.) 
El-Shaddai  is  used  here  and  in  other  Elohistic  connexions. 
In  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11,  xlviii.  3,  and  Ex.  vi,  3,  this  present 
passage  is  either  itself  quoted,  or  its  quotation  successively 
carried  on.  The  title  is  also  admitted  to  exist  in  two  Jehovistic 
passages,  xliii.  14,  xlix.  25.  (3.)  Abraham  is  exhorted  to  be 
"  perfect,"  and  "  Noah  was  perfect,"  vi.  9.  One  is  tempted 
to  say.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  and  a  river  in  Monmouth. 
(4.)  The  phrases  give  and  establish  a  covenant,  as  in  ch.  ix., 
are  relied  on  as  special  Elohistic  tokens,  the  Jehovist  using 
the  word  cut.  This  latter  expression  we  have  shown  to  be 
proper  when  a  covenant  is  made  with  sacrifice,  as  in  Gen.  xv., 
and  therefore  it  is  used  in  that  chapter.  To  give,  establish 
{lit.  cause  to  arise),  a  covenant  is  also  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing proper  in  the  case  of  a  superior  granting  the  privilege  of  a 
covenant  to  an  inferior,  as  here  and  in  Gen.  ix.  These  expres- 
sions would  be  unsuitable  as  between  equals,  and  therefore  the 
other  phrase  is  used  in  xxvi.  28  and  xxxi.  44.  The  expressions 
are  properly  used  in  their  several  places  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, without  reference  to  the  question  of  their  separate 
Jehovistic  or  Elohistic  origin.  (5.)  To  speak  with,  the  preposi- 
tion being  Jl^,  is  used  three  times.  It  occurs  elsewhere  in 
passages  of  both  kinds,  the  only  reason  for  making  it  Elohistic 
being  the  relative  proportion  of  its  occurrences.  (6.)  The  com- 
bination of  the  words  "  fructify  and  multiply,"  as  used  in  Gen.  i. 
and  in  the  history  of  Noah,  is  also  relied  on  with  great  confidence. 
The  combination  in  viii.  and  ix.  is  simply  borrowed  from  ch.  i. 
In  this  chapter,  both  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham  and  of  Ishmael, 
the  two  words  are  used,  though  in  the  case  of  Abraham  they  are 
separated .  In  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11,  xlviii.  4,  they  are  simply  adopted 
1  Bishop  of  Natal,  Vi.  v.,  Crit.  Anal.,  p.  68-70. 
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from  their  occurrence  in  ch,  xvii.  The  only  independent  use  of  the 
combination  elsewhere  is  in  xlvii.  27.  There  are  therefore  only- 
three  independent  instances,  viz.,  in  Gen.  i.,  xvii.,  and  xlvii. 
(7.)  The  indirect  derivation  implied  in  the  change  of  Abram's 
name  to  Abraham  is  relied  on  as  Elohistic.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  whether  the  Bishop  thinks  that  ti^n  ^i;}  is  given  as  the 
derivation  of  Abraham,  or  only  an  explanation  of  it.  This  way 
of  explaining  words,  however,  is  common  in  both  Jehovistic  and 
Elohistic  parts.  It  is  just  like  that  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist  in  v.  29, 
where  Noah's  name  is  explained.  Abraham  has  its  proper  deriva- 
tion from  Dri'l,  "  a  multitude,"  a  word  still  subsisting  in  Arabic, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  Lexicons.  The  consistent  use  of  Abram  and 
Sarai  in  the  Jehovistic  passages  preceding  this  chapter,  has  caused 
great  perplexity  to  those  who  regard  the  Jehovist  as  an  inde- 
pendent historian,  and  not  as  merely  supplementing  the  Elohist. 
(8.)  "  Kings  shall  go  forth  out  of  thy  loins,"  in  xxxv.  11,  is 
simply  borrowed  from  this.  "  Souls  that  went  forth  out  of  his 
thigh,"  in  xlvi.  23,  adds  no  significance  to  this  instance.  (9.) 
*'  The  land  of  thy  sojournings,"  in  xxviii.  4,  xxxv.  12,  and 
Ex.  vi.  4,  is  merely  copied  from  this  place.  The  expression 
in  xxxvi.  7,  xxxvii.  1,  may  be  also  taken  from  this,  but  its  ascrip- 
tion in  those  passages  to  the  Elohist  is  quite  arbitrary.  The 
"years"  and  "days"  of  their  sojournings  in  xlvii.  9  are  quite 
different  phrases.  (10.)  The  word  ^•'[^^5,  for  "possession," 
which  begins  to  be  used  here,  re-appears  again  in  several  places. 
In  xlviii.  4  it  is  only  borrowed  from  this.  In  xxiii.,  the  Elo- 
histic appropriation  of  which  is  quite  arbitrary,  Abraham  seeks 
"  a  possession  of  a  burying  place,"  and  that  expression,  according 
to  the  legal  character  of  the  entire  piece,  is  repeated  in  v.  9  and 
20,  and  is  simply  copied  in  1.  13.  In  xxxvi.  43,  "the  land  of 
their  possession,"  stands  in  contrast  with  "  the  land  of  his  father's 
sojournings,"  in  xxxvii.  1.  Both  may  be  derived  from  ch.  xvii. ; 
at  any  rate,  the  Elohistic  origin  of  these  verses,  is  hypothetical, 
being  partly  grounded  on  the  use  of  these  phrases.  Only  xlvii. 
11  remains  as  an  independent  instance,  and  whether  it  is  in 
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an  Elohistic  or  Jehovistic  connexion,  it  affects  the  argument 
but  Httle.  (11.)  The  use  of  the  Hiphil  n^SlH  for  "  beget," 
has  been  ah-eady  noticed.  (12.)  The  expression,  *'  bone  of  that 
day,"  for  self-same  day,  occurs  previously  in  vii.  13,  and  twice 
in  this  chapter,  23  and  26.  But  it  has  already  been  shown, 
that  the  latter  place  belongs  to  the  succeeding  Jehovistic  section, 
as  part  of  the  recapitulatory  preface  prefixed  to  it.  Moreover 
the  phrase  was  in  common  use,  and  though  an  idiom,  was  not 
peculiar,  as  it  appears  in  EngKsli  to  be.  Dr.  Kay,  Cris.  Hupf., 
p.  36,  justly  animadverts  on  this  and  like  literal  translations  of 
idiomatic  expressions.  (13.)  The  word  \T\^,  "  with  him,"  used 
it  is  alleged  as  an  expletive,  is  also  relied  on.  This  form  is  not  an 
expletive  in  any  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the 
deluge,  except  perhaps  ix.  8.  In  the  other  cases  it  is  needed 
to  complete  the  sense,  except  in  ix.  10,  where  "  with  thee"  is 
explained  by  the  creatures  that  went  out  of  the  ark.  In  xi.  31, 
"  They  went  forth  with  them,"  the  expression,  "  with  them,"  is 
indeed  expletive,  but  quite  different  from  the  instances  that  have 
been  referred  to.  There  it  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase,  "  they  went 
forth  with  themselves."  In  xlvi.  6,  7  the  expression,  "  with 
him,"  may  be  regarded  as  a  needless  addition  ;  but  whether  so 
or  not,  the  phrase  in  xvii.  27  is  not  unnecessary.  It  implies  that 
all  the  men  of  Abraham's  house  were  not  merely  circumcised, 
but  circimicised  simultaneously  with  himself.  Moreover  this  is 
connected  with  the  succeeding  Jehovistic  passage. 

These  evidences  of  a  differentiating  Elohistic  character  will 
now  show  how  little  ground  the  partitionists  have  to  rely  on 
the  vaunted  discovery,  which  they  regard  the  Elohistic  origin  of 
this  passage  to  be,  or  to  treat  it  as  one  of  "the  main  pillars" 
of  their  theories.  Perhaps  after  the  examination  that  has  now 
been  made  of  these  evidences,  the  reader  may  feel  more  con- 
fidence as  we  proceed. 
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§  8.  Ch.  xvii.  24-xix.  28.  VISIT  OF  THE  THREE  ANGELS  TO  ABRAHAM, 
HIS  INTERCESSION  FOR  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN  AND  THEIR 
DESTRUCTION.     JEHOVISTIC  WITH  ADONAI. 

The  reasons  have  already  been  assigned  for  making  tliis 
section  to  commence  with,  the  concluding  verses  of  ch.  xvii. 
The  absence  of  the  name  of  Abraham  from  xviii.  1-5/  and  the 
use  of  a  pronoun  instead,  suggests  some  previous  mention  of 
the  Patriarch's  name,  while  yet  the  subject  matter  separates 
this  passage  from  the  preceding  one  in  its  main  particulars. 
But  the  otherwise  unexplained  repetition  at  the  close  of  ch.  xvii., 
supplying  the  prefatory  matter  to  this  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  writer,  contains  the  name  ;  and  the  connexion  of  what  it 
relates  of  the  circumcising  of  Abraham  and  his  household  with 
the  new  section  is,  that  his  obedience  in  thus  entering  into  the 
divine  covenant  by  this  newly  appointed  rite  is  followed  by  a 
renewed  promise  of  the  birth  of  a  son  and  other  signal  favours 
from  Jehovah.  The  Elohistic  ch.  xvii.  is  thus  connected  in  the 
closest  relationship  with  the  Jehovistic  xviii.  though  they  are 
separated  both  in  subject  matter  and  as  different  sections,  and 
distinguished  by  a  different  tistcs  as  to  God's  name.^ 

Though  this  is  a  lengthened  passage,  containing  several  im- 
portant matters,  one  of  which  at  any  rate,  the  visit  of  the  three 
men  at  the  first  to  Abraham,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sequel, 
yet  the  whole  is  so  closely  connected  in  its  form  that  it  cannot 
be  separated  into  very  distinctly  marked  sections.  It  has, 
however,  certain  rests  and  stages  in  its  progress ;  first  comes 
the  visit  to  Abraham,  and  the  promise  of  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
then  the  intercession  for  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  lastly  the 

^  This  h;is  caused  much  perplexity  to  the  partitionists.  Bp.  of  Natal,  Pt.  v.  Crit. 
Anal.  p.  70-1.  The  Bishop  sees  the  necessity  of  connecting  with  XAdi.  2-4-27  this 
commencing  verse  of  xviii.,  but  according  to  his  theory  supposes  that  the  Jehovist 
merely  supplemented  the  previous  narrative.  The  division  of  the  sections  as  exhibited 
above  removes  all  the  dithculty. 

2  The  latter  verses  of  ch.  x\i\.,  receiving  a  Jehovistic  connexion  as  the  preface  to 
xviii.,  present  us  then  with  a  Jehovistic  use  of  the  expression  noted  as  an  Elohistic 
peculiarity  to  denote  the  self-same  day,  viz.,  "in  the  bone  of  that  day."  It  will, 
mean  here  the  day  on  which  Abraham  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine.. 
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visit  of  the  angels  to  Lot,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

And  first,  as  to  the  visit  of  the  three  men  to  Abraham,  we  are 
told  here,  as  in  the  last  manifestation,  that  Jehovah  appeared 
unto  him  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  appearance  was  made  through 
one  or  more  of  the  three  men  that  came  to  him — three  real  hu- 
man visitors  as  Abraham  no  doubt  at  the  first  supposed.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he  used  the  address 
"Adonai"  at  the  first,  except  as  he  would  have  used  it  to  his  fellow 
men,  though  the  Masoretic  punctuation  is  the  same  here  as  when 
it  is  applied  to  God.  The  narrative  makes  it  probable  that  only 
one  of  these  strangers  was  the  Divine  Being  himself ;  for  we  read, 
V.  22,  that  "  the  men  turned  their  faces  and  went  toward  Sodom, 
but  Abraham  stood  yet  before  Jehovah,"  and  then  in  xix.  1  we 
read  that  "  t/ie  two  angels,"^  not  as  in  the  English  Version  "  two 
angels"  indefinitely,  came  to  Sodom.  At  any  rate  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  by  the  writer  to  imply  that  by  this 
time,  and  at  this  second  stage  of  the  events  recorded,  Abraham 
had  become  aware  he  was  conversing  with  a  Divine  manifesta- 
tion. But  though  the  writer  calls  this  Divine  person  Jehovah, 
the  Patriarch  speaks  of  him  all  through  as  Adonai.  It  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  following  out  of  the  design  already  noticed 
to  identify  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  course  of  the  history  with 
all  the  other  designations  of  the  Godhead,  that  this  is  done.  In 
the  Adonai  Jehovah  of  ch.  xv.  the  word  was  used  rather  as  a 
prefix  of  respect ;  now  it  appears  as  a  substantive  title  applied 
to  Jehovah,  just  as  in  the  last  chapter  Jehovah  was  identified 
with  El-Shaddai,  and  previously  with  other  titles  and  designa- 
tions, and  as  we  shall  further  observe  it  to  be  in  the  sequel.  The 
conversation  in  which  Abraham  pleads  for  the  cities  of  the  plain 
is  marked  by  several  peculiarities,  besides  the  expressions  which 
are  supposed  to  characterise  the  Jehovist's  manner  of  speaking. 
Amongst  the  Jehovistic  forms  which  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has 
noticed,  may  be  instanced  the  use  of  the  word  ^^^^5  for  propter, 
1  Dos'pEin  '<:^. 
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and  '^^'!\H,J'ortasse.^  This  latter  is  repeated  several  times,  the 
former  more  than  once  ;  but  the  repetition  in  a  recurring  form,  as 
here,  is  only  equivalent  to  a  single  instance.  It  has  been  already 
observed  that  there  are  in  this  book  several  instances  of  passages, 
on  which  the  writer  has  exercised  his  skill  in  giving  them  a 
peculiar  artificial  form,  whereby  they  stand  out  as  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  The  commencing  passage,  with 
its  heptameral  subdivision  and  its  peculiar  repetitions,  is  one. 
The  next  passage,  as  already  fully  exhibited,  is  another.  The 
genealogies  in  v.  and  xi.  may  be  instanced  likewise,  and  the 
blessing  of  Jacob's  sons  in  ch.  xlix.  The  present  passage  is  also 
an  instance  of  a  striking  character.  And  it  is  plain  that  these 
passages  being  designedly  composed  in  a  style  sui  generis,  any 
peculiarities  they  contain  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  evidences 
of  the  general  style,  orhabit  of  thinking  or  speaking,  peculiar  to 
the  writer,  any  more  than  their  peculiarity  of  form,  and 
special  mannerisms,  should  be  regarded  as  indicating  authors 
different  not  only  from  each  other,  but  also  from  the  writer  or 
writers  of  other  parts  of  the  book.  The  character  of  some  of 
these  passages  as  odes  or  poems,  and  of  others  as  singular  in- 
stances which  it  was  wished  to  particularise  for  recitation  or 
recollection,  may  account  for  their  special  form.  The  first  of 
the  expressions  above-mentioned  occurs  in  iii.  17,  where  the 
curse  of  the  ground  for  man's  sake  is  mentioned,  and  in  viii.  21, 
which  adds  nothing  as  being  an  evident  reference  to  the  former. 
It  occurs  again  in  xii.  13,  16,  and  in  xvii.  4,  instances  too  few 
to  establish  a  style  through  so  wide  a  range  of  composition. 
The  other  word,  besides  here,  only  occurs  in  xvi.  2  and  xxiv.  5, 
instances  still  fewer,  and  is  therefore  no  indication  of  style. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt.  v.  Crit.  Anal.  p.  73,  says  in  regard 
to  18,  19,  that  "  the  change  to  the  third  person  in  v.  19,  '  that 
Jehovah  may  bring  upon  Abraham  what  he  hath  spoken  con- 
cerning him,'  seems  to  imply  that  we  have  here  an  interpola- 

^  This  passage  has  another  instance  of  the  alliterative  tendency  of  the  writer, 
")?K1  ISy,  "  dust  and  ashes,"  r.  27. 
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tion  by  a  strange  hand."  And  accordingly  lie  assigns  v.  18,  19 
to  the  Deuteronomist.  The  change  of  person,  however,  could 
only  indicate  an  interpolation  as  regards  the  clauses  in  which 
the  third  person  appears,  and  is  no  reason  for  attributing  the 
previous  clause  of  v.  19  and  v.  18  to  this  strange  hand.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  change  of  person  does  not  separate  the 
latter  clauses  of  v.  19  from  the  previous  parts  of  that  verse  and 
V.  18,  it  does  not  indicate  any  strange  hand  at  all.  But  it  is  of 
moment  to  the  Bishop  to  withdraw  v.  18  from  the  Jehovist,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  the  expression,  "  nations  of  the  earth,"  and  not 
"  kindreds  of  the  ground,"  as  in  xii.  3,  and  xxviii.  14,  the 
reason  for  which  in  those  places  has  been  shown.  The  entire 
passage  (17-21)  should  be  introduced  with  a  pluperfect  in  trans- 
lating, the  future  with  the  vau  conversive  having  been  dropped, 
and  the  past  form  substituted,  "  And  Jehovah  had  said."  The 
second  stage  of  the  narrative  thus  commenced  extends  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

The  third  part  of  the  section  extends  from  the  commencement 
of  xix.  to  V.  28  of  that  chapter.  There  occurs  no  mention  of 
God  in  it  until  v.  14  where  the  angel  says  that  "  Jehovah  will 
destroy  this  city."  Then  in  v.  16  Jehovah  is  merciful  to  Lot ; 
and  in  v.  24  Jehovah  rains  fire  and  brimstone  from  Jehovah  out 
of  heaven ;  and  finally  in  the  morning  Abraham  goes  to  the  place 
where  he  had  stood  before  Jehovah,  the  whole  history  of  this 
event  from  the  commencement  being  thus  strictly  Jehovistic 
in  the  use  of  the  Divine  name  by  the  author.  This  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  narrative,  in  which  God  appears 
in  a  bodily  form,  and  in  personal  converse  with  Abraham ;  and 
having  in  this  form  announced  the  destruction  of  the  condemned 
cities,  then  the  same  personal  Jehovah  rains  on  them  fire  and 
brimstone  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven,  while  at  the  close  the 
reference  to  the  conversation  between  Abraham  and  Jehovah 
connects  the  whole  narrative  into  one. 

The  LXX.  have  6eo<i  instead  of  Kvpio<i  in  xviii.  1,  and  ^eo? 
again  in  the  question,  "Is  anything  too  hard  for  Jehovah?" 
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V.  14,  where  tlie  idea  simply  of  Divine  power  would  have  made 
Elohim  appropriate  even  in  a  Jehovistic  connexion.  On  the 
other  hand  they  have  Kvpio^  for  Adonai  as  well  as  for  Jehovah. 
The  passage  is  properly  closed  at  xix.  28,  when  Abraham  sees 
the  smoke  ascend  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  a  new  section 
begins  with  a  formal  introduction. 

§  9.    Ch.  xix.  29-38.    LOT  AND  HIS  DAUGHTERS.    ELOHISTIC. 

The  author  having  brought  the  history  of  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain  to  a  close,  and  having  left  Lot  in  Zoar 
before  that  event,  now  proceeds  to  describe  his  subsequent  his- 
tory. To  this  he  prefixes  a  recapitulatory  preface,  in  which  he 
reverts  to  the  overthrow  with  the  customary  allusive  reference 
to  it,  as  usual  at  the  commencement  of  sections  in  respect  to 
some  previously  mentioned  event  now  specified  as  a  note  of  time, 
and  refers  to  God's  regard  for  Abraham,  and  to  his  deliverance 
of  Lot  for  Abraham's  sake.  He  does  this,  perhaps,  with  special 
reference  to  the  misconduct  about  to  be  mentioned ;  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  Lot,  or  his  family,  that  the  Divine  interposition 
for  his  deliverance  was  made,  but  only  on  account  of  God's 
regard  for  Abraham.  In  this  the  idea  of  Jehovah  conversing 
personally  with  Abraham  had  passed  from  the  writer's  mind. 
He  is  now  only  concerned  with  the  Divine  justice  exercised  on 
the  depraved  cities,  and  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  character 
in  delivering  a  family  of  such  an  evil  moral  disposition  as  it 
manifested  afterwards.  It  is  true  Lot  himself,  as  compared 
with  the  people  of  Sodom,  was  stiU  "just  Lot;"  yet  how  low 
his  moral  instincts  must  have  fallen  may  be  gathered  from  the 
proposal  he  made  respecting  his  daughters  to  the  men  of 
Sodom.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  with  respect  to  an 
implied  vindication  of  the  Divine  character,  that  we  may  sup- 
pose the  Elohim  of  v.  29  to  have  been  used.  The  LXX.  agree 
with  the  Hebrew  in  this  case. 

The   Bishop   of  Natal  makes  all  this  Jehovistic,  with   the 
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exception  of  v.  29,  whicli  the  partitionists  in  general  regard  as 
the  Elohist's  only  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Surely  so  important  an  event  would  scarcely  have 
been  introduced  merely  in  this  allusive  way  :  "It  came  to  pass 
in  Elohim  destroying  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Elohim  remem- 
bered Abraham."  Plainly  this  way  of  alluding  to  an  important 
event  implies  previous  mention  of  it.  After  a  detailed  narrative 
of  the  whole  transaction  it  is  intelligible  enough ;  but,  as  the 
partitionists  will  have  it,  it  is  very  strange,  abrupt,  and  un- 
natural. But  we  have  seen  that  the  partitionists  have  been 
already  obliged  to  introduce  in  the  Elohistic  narrative  the 
great  initial  fact  of  the  patriarchal  history,  the  departure  from 
Haran,  in  a  like  allusive  manner  in  xii.  4,  last  clause. 

The  critics  represented  by  Dr.  Davidson  give  this  passage 
after  v.  29  to  the  compiler,  because  it  looks  like  ix.  18-27. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Natal  gives  it  to  the  Jehovist.  Amongst 
the  few  points  on  which  he  relies  for  identifying  the  passage 
with  the  Jehovist's  writings,  one  is  the  use  of  5«5i3,  "go 
in,"  to  denote  sexual  intercourse,  and  another  the  use  of 
!2p^,  "  to  lie,"  carnally,  with  D^.  As  the  Jehovist  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  yi^j  "  to  know,"  in  the  same  sense,  and  these 
are  the  three  ways  of  expressing  that  matter  in  Hebrew,  the 
Jehovist  has  appropriated  to  himself  all  the  words  expressing 
it,  as  the  Bishop  has  given  him  all  mention  of  that  act.  But  it 
is  plain  all  these  words  cannot  be  distinctive.  Another  similar 
case  is  the  use  of  n'1"'P5  ^^^  i^'^'^W  foi'  the  "elder"  and 
"  younger."  But  as  the  Jehovist  has  also  7*1*1^  and  i'n  for  the 
"  elder,"  and  jDD  for  the  "  younger,"  the  Jehovist  claims  all 
the  words  for  comparative  ages  also.  The  other  distinctions  are 
still  more  feeble, — the  indications  of  time,  "  that  night,"  the 
derivation  of  the  names  Moab  and  Ben  Ammi,  or  Ammon,  the 
paternity  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  which  he  compares 
with  iv.  20,  21,  where,  however,  father  is  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  not  as  here  of  natural  paternity,  and,  lastly,  the  use 
of  the  expression,  "  unto  this  day."     As  no  one  but  the  critics 
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question  the  Jeliovist's  authorslilp,  and  such  marks  as  these  can 
not  be  distinctive  of  any  authorship,  they  prove  nothing  of  the 
separate  authorship  of  the  passage. 

§  10.     Ch.  xx.,-xxi.  4    ABRAHAM  AT    GERAE,   TILL  THE  BIRTH   OF 
ISAAC.    ELOHISTIC  AND  JEHOVISTIC. 

The  sojourn  of  Abraham  in  the  Philistines'  country,  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  period,  embraces  several  important 
transactions  so  distinct  in  themselves  as  naturally  to  form 
different  sections  of  the  narrative,  not  always  very  distinctly, 
but  still  sufficiently  marked  at  their  points  of  separation.  This 
first  section  cannot  be  confined  to  the  twentieth  chapter.  The 
transactions  connected  with  Sarah's  removal  into  the  house  of 
Abimelech,  and  her  subsequent  restoration  to  Abraham,  will  be 
seen  to  connect  themselves  in  the  closest  manner  with  the  birth 
of  Isaac.  While,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  in  the  com- 
mencing verses  of  xxi.,  we  have  seen  reason  to  limit  the  section 
to  V.  4.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  transactions  between  Abraham 
and  the  Philistine  Abimelech,  the  passage  is  naturally  Elohistic. 
The  author,  as  usual,  avoids  putting  the  name  Jehovah  into  the 
mouth  of  a  person  not  of  the  chosen  race,  and  makes  Abimelech 
address  God  by  the  title  Adonai,  while  Abraham,  speaking  to 
him,  naturally  uses  Elohim  as  the  more  intelligible  name,  in 
preference  to  any  proper  name  he  might  himself  have  privately 
employed.^     And  as  Abraham  thus  uses  Elohim,  the  historian 

'  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Abraham,  in  speaking  to  Abimelech,  v.  13,  uses  a  plural 
verb  in  concord  with  Elohim,  contrary  to  the  general  usage  when  this  word  denotes 
the  true  God,  or  God  generically.  Some  particular  cause  is  to  be  looked  for,  when  an 
exceptional  usage  of  this  kind  takes  place.  In  the  present  case,  Hengstenberg  attri- 
butes the  plural  verb,  not  to  the  plural  form  of  Elohim,  but  to  the  same  cause  in 
which  this  originated,  namely  the  desire  to  express  the  unlimited  excellencies  of  the 
divine  nature.  But  this  would  apply  to  all  cases  where  Elohim  occurs,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  instance  to  account  for  such  a  desii'e  being  specially  manifested. 
The  same  cause  which  occasioned  the  use  of  Elohim  in  v.  13  in  reference  to  the  Jeho- 
vistic  xii.  1,  namely  the  suitableness  of  the  general  term  in  speaking  to  Abimelech,  and 
the  weakness  displayed  by  Abraham  on  this  occasion,  may  have  led  to  the  use  of  the 
plural  verb  also.  On  the  supposition  that  Abimelech  was  a  polytheist,  or  had  no 
definite  monotheistic  belief,  this  manner  of  speaking  might  have  seemed  more  likely 
to  have  been  intelligible  to  him.  Hengstenberg  asserts  that  a  reference  to  the 
parallel  passages,  such  as  xxxv.  7,  Deut.  iv.  7,  2  Sam.  vii.  23,  proves  that  this  could 
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falls  into  the  same  use.  Not  associating  Jeliovali  in  his  mind 
with  Abimelech,  he  says  that  Elohim  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  v.  3,  and  again  in  v.  6,  where  the  article  of  reference 
identifies  the  dream  as  the  same,  not  a  different  dream,  as  the 
English  Version  would  make  it  appear.  On  this  article  of 
reference  prefixed  to  Elohim  we  have,  however,  already  spoken 
sufficiently,  and  need  not  now  say  more  about  it.  This  Elohistic 
use  continues  to  v.  17,  where  we  are  told  that  Abraham  prayed 
to  Elohim,  so  named  as  it  was  probably  in  presence  of  Abi- 
melech, and  Elohim  healed  Abimelech  and  his  wife,  and 
maidservants,  or  rather  concubines  (^VHri^JSJ,  slaves  of  his 
harem),  and  they  gendered ;  not  bare  children,  as  in  the  English 
version,  for  the  verb  is  masculine,  and  must  include  Abimelech 

not  be  the  cause,  as  all  must  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  Why  this  should  be 
expected  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  special  circumstances  of  each  case  may 
sufficiently  account  for  the  peculiar  usage  in  each  particular  case.  The  instance  in 
XXXV.  7  ■will  be  considered  hereafter,  as  also  xxxi.  53,  not  referred  to  by  Hengstenberg. 
Dent.  iv.  7  is  not  a  parallel  case :  "  What  nation  so  great,  which  hath  gods  nigh  unto 
them,  as  Jehovah  oiu:  God  is  in  all  things  we  call  upon  him  for  ? "  Here  Elohim, 
with  the  plural  adjective,  is  distiugilished  from  Jehovah  the  Elohim  of  Israel,  and 
either  it  denotes  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  or  else  the  plural  use  is  intended  to  give 
the  expression  greater  indefiniteness,  q.d.  "  not  merely  not  Jehovah,  but  no  gods 
whatever."  In  2  Sam.  vii.  23  there  is  an  imitation  of  this  passage,  the  usao-e  of 
which  is  followed  in  this  respect,  though  there  is  all  through  the  passage  great  irreo-u- 
larity  of  construction.  David,  addressing  God,  says,  "What,  like  thy  people^like 
Israel,  one  nation  in  the  earth,  which  gods  went,  D\7l?X"13pn  to  redeem  for  hira 
for  a  people,  and  to  make  for  him  a  name,  and  to  do  for  you  the  great  things,  and 
terrible  things  for  thy  land,  before  thy  people,  which  thou  redeemest  for  thee  from 
Egypt,  nations,  and  their  gods  ? "  It  is  impossible  to  build  much  on  the  construction  of 
so  confused  a  passage  as  this  now  is.  The  introduction,  however,  of  the  clause,  "  to  do 
for  you  the  great  thin-js,"  though  he  was  not  speaking  m  the  presence  of  the  people, 
besides  the  general  similarity,  shows  that  he  had  Deut.  iv.  7  in  view,  and  imitated 
that  in  the  plural  construction  of  the  verb  with  Elohim.  In  Exod.  xxi.  6  and  xxii. 
8,  9,  Elohim  is  possibly  used  to  denote  judges,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thus  used  also  in  Ps.  Iviii.  12,  "Verily  there  are  D''P3'K^  DV'I'^X  in  the  earth," 
righteous  judges  as  opposed  to  the  unrighteous  implied  in  v.  1,  "  Do  ye  judge 
uprightly,  0  ye  sons  of  men  ?"  Or  the  concrete  may  stand  for  the  abstract— there  are 
manifestations  of  divine  judgment,  literally  Gods  judging— the  question  thus  answered 
not  being  whether  a  God  exists  that  judges  righteously,  but  whether  he  exercises  and 
manifests  his  judgment  in  the  earth.  It  is  finally  to  be  remarked  respecting  such 
exceptional  constructions,  that  though  one  naturally  expects  to  find  a  reason  for  their 
occurrence,  at  the  same  time  writers  do  occasionally  adopt  unusual  modes  of  expres- 
sion without  any  special  reason  observable  by  others,  or  even  felt  in  their  own  con- 
sciousness. And  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  words  connected  with  plural  forms 
having  a  singular  signification,  not  merely  transcribers,  but  even  the  original  writers 
would  alwiiys  be  liable  to  slide  unconsciously  into  the  observance  of  the  ordinai-y 
rules  of  concord.  Conclusions,  therefore,  drawn  from  such  exceptional  instances,  and 
explanations  ofifered  to  account  for  them,  must  always  be  received  with  considerable 
reserve. 
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in  its  subject,  and  the  interval  did  not  admit  of  childbearing 
(see  Keil,  in  loc).  Now  no  one  could  suppose  from  the  pre- 
vious account,  that  any  plague  had  been  inflicted  on  Abime- 
lech  and  his  women,  which  would  have  rendered  the  begetting 
of  children  impossible,  and  plainly  something  is  necessary  to 
explain  this  statement  of  v.  17.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
expected  explanation  in  y.  18.  God  had  fast  closed  every  womb 
for  the  house  (H''^ /)  of  Abimelech,  on  account  of  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham's wife.^  But,  the  writer  adds,  in  contrast  with  this  (the 
^  in  xxi.  1  is  evidently  adversative)  that  he  visited  Sarah  as  he 
had  said,  and  she  conceived  and  bare  a  son.  But  the  writer, 
though  he  had  used  Elohim  in  v.  17,  adopts  Jehovah  when  he 
mentions  the  Divine  interposition  on  behalf  of  Sarah,  and  con- 
tinues this  name  in  xxi.  1.  The  point  to  be  insisted  on  is,  that 
V.  18  of  XX.  is  necessary  to  explain  v.  17,  and  that  xxi.  1  stands  in 
the  closest  connexion  with  xx.  18.  The  writer  having  thus  intro- 
duced Jehovah  as  acting  on  behalf  of  Sarah,  and  fulfilling  the 
divine  promise  to  her,  "  as  Jehovah  had  said,"  and  as  "  Jehovah 
had  spoken,"  then  states  the  fact  of  Sarah's  conception  and 
bearing  of  Isaac,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  set  time  Elohim 
had  spoken  of  to  Abraham,  and  states  that  Abraham  circumcised 
Isaac  as  Elohim  had  commanded  him.  This  renewed  Elohim 
seems  plainly  due  to  the  reference  in  the  writer's  mind  to  the 
promise  and  command  in  ch.  xvii.,  where,  though  it  is  Jehovah 
is  said  to  have  appeared  in  v.  1,  yet  it  was  under  the  name  of 
El  Shaddai,  in  sequence  with  which  the  rest  of  that  chapter  is 
Elohistic.  It  might,  quite  unconsciously  to  himself,  have  hap- 
pened that,  in  thus  reverting  to  ch.  xvii.,  the  Elohistic  use  would 
have  recurred,  yet  there  might  have  quite  easily  existed  a 
lurking  association  of  ideas  occasioning  it. 

While  we  have  thus  in  the  Jehovistic  part  a  reference  to  an 
Elohistic  passage,  we  have  also  a  reference  in  the  Elohistic 

1  The  expression  in  the  Hebrew  is  1^3  "IVV,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  a-vveKKeicre 
e^udeif,  denoting  an  external  hindrance,  which  acconnts  for  the  mention  of  the 
healing  of  Abimelech  also,  whose  debility  had  a  share  in  the  default. 
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to  a  Jehovistic  passage.  For  the  request,  which  Abraham,  says 
he  had  made  of  Sarah  when  he  left  his  father's  house,  seems  to 
be  only  a  generalised  form  of  the  same  request  particularly 
described  in  ch.  xii.,  and  the  reference  is  probably  to  that 
occasion  as  the  time  when  the  request  was  made. 

The  LXX.  all  through,  except  in  xxi.  2  where  they  have 
Kvpio<;,  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  the  use  of  the  Divine  appella- 
tions. 

The  entire  of  this  narrative  in  ch.  xx.  is,  however,  ascribed 
by  the  partitionists  to  the  junior  Elohist,  with  the  exception 
of  V.  18,  which  is  given  to  the  Jehovist,  but  with  what  pre- 
tension it  is  hard  to  say,  except  that  it  contains  the  name  Je- 
hovah, The  pretence  for  giving  this  narrative  to  the  junior 
Elohist  is  that  it  is  merely  a  varied  repetition  of  the  story  of 
Sarah's  introduction  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh  when  Abraham 
went  into  Egypt,  xii.  10-19,  the  same  thing  having  nearly 
happened  also  to  Rebekah  at  Gerar.  Davidson  indeed  admits 
"  it  is  true  that  in  these  rude  times  the  same  event  may  have 
happened  in  different  places,  at  considerable  intervals  of  time  ; 
and  that  dissimilar  as  well  as  like  circumstances  are  connected 
with  each  narrative."  He  adds,  however,  that  it  is  remarkable 
that  two  events  so  strikingly  alike  should  have  occurred  in 
Abraham's  life.  It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  an  event,  which 
the  custom  of  the  times  rendered  so  probable  that  Abraham 
took  a  special  precaution  against  consequent  danger  to  himself, 
should  have  taken  place  a  second  time  under  like  circumstances. 
Nothing  moreover  is  said  of  the  preservation  of  Sarah's  charms 
to  so  late  a  period  of  her  life,  which  he  thinks  is  implied  in  the  fact 
that  she  was  taken  into  Abimelech's  harem."^    The  occasional  use 


•  As  the  narrative  presupposes  that  at  this  time  Sarah  had  miraculously  acquired  a 
renewal  of  the  capability  of  childbearing,  perhaps  this  story  is  introduced  to  in- 
dicate that  at  the  same  time,  in  this  the  year  of  her  pregnancy,  she  had  acquired 
such  a  renewal  of  the  natural  concomitant  physical  attributes,  as  would  render  her 
childbearing  a  matter  of  less  curiosity.  The  narrative  also  presupposes  such  pro- 
longed ages,  as  would  make  a  prolongation  of  comparatively  youthful  appearance  not 
improbable.  This  story  should  therefore  be  judged  in  connexion  with,  and  not  apart 
from,  the  other  particulars  of  the  narrative. 

29 
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of  the  veil  in  public,  and  even  by  women  of  loose  cliaracter, 
xxxviii.  14,  would  often  render  it  doubtful  what  was  the  age  or 
appearance  of  women ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  might  be 
seized  and  taken  into  the  harem  without  respect  to  their  charms, 
to  be  employed  in  any  capacity  for  which  they  might  be  suited, — 
as  wives  if  attractive,  as  servants  if  otherwise, — or  else  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  ransom.  Abimelech  may  not  even  have  seen 
Sarah,  when  he  dreamed  the  dream  related  in  this  chapter.  It  is 
not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  Davidson  says  "  there  is  some 
room  for  doubting  the  identity  of  the  facts  on  which  these  por- 
tions of  the  history  are  foimded."  The  last  verse  of  the  chapter, 
containing  the  name  Jehovah,  is  evidently  an  integral  part  of 
this  narrative,  and  its  necessary  connexion  with  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  different  authorship.^ 

While  the  allegation  that  this  passage  contains  only  a  varied 
account  of  the  transaction  related  in  xii.  10-19,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  Jehovist,  affords  a  pretext  for  not  assigning  it 
to  the  same  writer,  a  pretext  for  giving  it  to  the  junior  Elohist 
in  preference  to  the  earlier  Elohist  is  found  in  ??.  1.  "  That 
it  cannot  belong  to  the  primitive  document  is  shown  by  the 
commencement,  'Abraham  journeyed  from  thence,  U^f2,'  im- 
plying a  definite  locality  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  whereas  no 
such  abode  is  given  before  in  the  Elohist,  who  speaks  vaguely 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  (xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  xvi.  3) ;"  Davidson,  p.  45. 
He  forgets  that  this  argument  is  against  the  junior  Elohist 
no  less  than  against  his  predecessor,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
passage  previously  ascribed  to  him,  xvi.  2,  does  not  make 
mention  of  the  land  of  Canaan  at  all,  or  of  any  locality.  The 
existence  of  this  adverb,  referring  to  a  definite  locality,  is  there- 
fore an  argument  for  connecting  the  present  passage  with  that 
which  does  specify  such  a  locality,  namely  ch.  xviii.  xix.,  which 
left  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.     And  thus  the  present 

1  The  Bishop  of  Natal  adopts  the  notion  of  different  authorship  with  this  reserve, 
that  the  later  Elohist  may  perhaps  have  been  the  Jehovist  at  a  different  period  of  his 
life.  To  this  conjecture  of  the  Bishop,  made  more  than  once,  attention  will  be  paid  at 
the  proper  time. 
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Elohfstic  passage  is  united  with  the  Jehovistic  chapters  xviii. 
xix.  We  are  indebted  to  the  partitionists  themselves  for  this 
argument,  which,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  the  Jehovistic 
origin  of  the  present  passage,  and  so  disproves  the  events  related 
in  it  to  be  only  a  different  version  of  the  same  that  were 
previously  told  by  the  Jehovist  in  xii.  10-19.  A  cause  which 
depends  on  arguments  thus  destructive  of  one  another  has  little 
claim  on  our  respect. 

The  assertion  that  its  entire  spirit  and  tone  are  inconsistent 
with  the  older  Elohist  is  too  vague  to  be  grappled  with, 
and  depends  entirely  on  the  correctness  of  the  adjudication 
of  the  several  previous  passages  to  each  writer  respectively. 
But  it  is  alleged  that  "the  manner  of  expression  approaches 
that  of  the  Jehovist,"  to  whose  age  the  junior  Elohist  is  supposed 
to  have  been  nearer  than  to  that  of  the  older  Elohist.  The 
proofs  ,of  this  assertion  are  these : — 1.  Abraham  is  called  a 
prophet.  Prophets  and  prophesying  are  not  mentioned  else- 
where in  this  book.  In  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  they 
are  mentioned  in  only  three  places,^  besides  in  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, to  which,  however,  the  partitionists  have  precluded 
themselves  from  appealing,  by  disallowing  the  appeal  in  a  case 
adverse  to  their  views.  "  Passages  in  Deuteronomy  should  be 
cautiously  referred  to  the  documents  in  question,  because  the 
Deuteronomist  himself  writes  much  of  that  book."  So  says 
Davidson,  i.  p.  26,  in  reference  to  the  different  phrases  used  to 
express  the  making  of  a  covenant.  The  other  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  too  few  to  establish  any  distinctive  usage. — 2. 
"  The  coming  of  God  in  a  dream  to  Abimelech."  As  all  the 
dreams  of  this  book  are  given  to  the  junior  Elohist  himself, 
excepting  one  of  Pharaoh's  dreams,  which  is  given  to  the  Je- 
hovist, this  is  an  odd  instance  of  approaching  the  manner  of  the 
Jehovist. — 3.  "  Elohim  in  the  plural."  This  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  calls  for  no  further  remark. — 4.  "  My  land  is  before 
thee,"  XX.  15.     The  phrase  occurs,  beside  the  present  instance, 

I  Exod.  vii.  1,  Num.  xi.  24-29,  xii.  6. 
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in  xiii.  9.     What  does  a  single  instance  like  this  prove  ? — 5. 
^^yr\  "the  south  country,"  v.  1.     Beside  the  present  instance, 
this  word  is  used  four  times  in  places  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist, 
and  once  by  the  supposed  Redactor.     The  summary  notices  to 
which  the  Elohistic  narrative  is  reduced  in  the  later  part  of  the 
book,  and  the  absence  from  it  of  all  journeyings,  sufficiently 
account  for  the  want  of  local  terms  in  it. — 6.  IpT)  Hb'y,  v-  13. 
This  phrase  is  the  counterpart  of  p  X^p,  already  remarked  on, 
and  likely  to  occur  in  narratives  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
would  contain  the  latter  phrase.     The  subject  matter,  on  which 
the  passages  given  to  the  Elohist  treat,  does  not  afford  scope  for 
its  employment.     If,  however,  these  arguments  tend  to  prove 
anything,  it  is  the  identity  of  authorship  between  the  present 
passage  and  the  parts  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist.    "We  have  already 
seen  how  the  reference  to  a  definite  locality  in  v.  1  connects  it 
with  ch.  xviii.,  which  is  Jehovistic  in  its  character,  and  how  the 
concluding  Jehovistic  verse  must  also  belong  to  it.    Everything 
that  has  been  adduced  tends  to  contradict  the  supposition  of  its 
so-called  jimior-Elohistic   authorship.      The  existence  of  this 
writer  has  only  been  imagined,  in  order  to  account  for  passages 
which,  on  the  grounds  that  support  the  supposition  of  a  plurality 
of  authors,  could  not  well  be  ascribed  to  the  separated  Elohist 
or  Jehovist.     "Whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  his 
existence,  tends  to  weaken  the  proofs  of  a  plurality  of  authors, 
inasmuch  as  the  other  documents  are  thus  separately  embar- 
rassed with  the  very  difficulties,  which  have  been  supposed  to 
require  or  support  the  supposition  of  separate  authorship.    Here 
a  plainly  Jehovistic  passage  contains  particulars,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  only  a  repetition,  in  another  form,  of 
a  tradition  already  given  by  the  Jehovist  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  narrative  ascribed  to  him. 

Dr.  Davidson  and  his  authorities  give  the  first  verse  of 
xxi.  to  the  jimior  Elohist,  notwithstanding  its  Jehovistic 
character,  which  comes  as  abruptly  and  with  as  little  to 
explain  it  after  the  Elohism  of  the  previous  narrative  ascribed 
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to  him  in  xx.,  as  it  would  if  the  whole  were  the  composition 
of  one  writer  using  both  names.  The  first  and  last  clauses 
of  V.  2  are  then  given  to  the  Elohist,  and  the  second  to  the 
Jehovist,  V.  3  to  the  junior  Elohist,  and  4,  5,  to  the  Elohist, 
with  a  similar  interchange  of  short  sentences  and  clauses  be- 
tween these  and  the  compiler  through  the  chapter.  The  Bishop 
of  Natal,  however,  unhesitatingly  gives  all  from  v.  1  to  the  end 
of  5  to  the  Elohist,  fully  perceiving  the  improbability  of  the 
subdivision  made  by  other  critics.  His  principal  reasons  for 
giving  these  verses  to  the  Elohist  are  of  course  the  references 
to  xvii.  To  be  sure,  if  that  chapter  is  by  a  separate  author  the 
references  to  it  may  have  been  by  the  same ;  though  according 
to  the  notion  of  a  Jehovist,  who  worked  upon  the  original 
Elohistic  document,  his  referring  to  that  chapter  would  not 
seem  impossible.  He  instances,  as  an  indication  of  likeness 
between  this  and  another  assumed  Elohistic  passage,  the  collo- 
cation of  the  words,  "  Sarah  conceived  and  bare,"  as  compared 
with  "Abraham  expired  and  died,"  as  if  in  both  places  the 
collocation  was  not  natural,  that  which  happens  first,  conception 
or  expiring,  being  placed  before  what  must  come  last,  namely 
bearing  or  dying. 

§  11.   Ch.  XXI.   6-21.    THE    DISMISSAL    OF    HAGAR    AND    ISHMAEL. 

ELOHISTIC. 

The  break  between  this  and  the  preceding  section  is  not 
strongly  marked.  But  the  previous  narrative  already  gave 
sufficient  indications  of  Abraham's  age  at  the  time  of  Isaac's 
birth,  namely  his  age,  ninety- nine  years,  when  the  promise 
was  given  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son  at  the  same  time  in  the 
next  year,  and  then  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  "  at  the  set 
time,"  xvii.  21,  xxi.  2  ;  and  the  repetition  of  his  age  now,  with  the 
allusive  way  in  which  Isaac's  birth  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  it,  after  having  been  already  described  and  then  followed  by 
the  mention  of  subsequent  matters,  agrees  with  the  prefatory 
commencement  of  other  sections  also.     The  expression  of  Sarah 
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that  God  had  made  her  laugh,  and  that  others  would  laugh 
with  her,  and  of  her  delight  at  having  an  infant  to  nurse,  seems 
prefixed  to  the  subjoined  narrative  in  special  contrast  to  the 
mocking  laughter  of  Ishmael.  It  was  in  this  connexion  with 
Isaac's  name  and  Sarah's  laughter  that  the  sting  of  Ishmael's 
mocking  laughter  had  its  existence.  The  critics,  therefore, 
who  give  verses  6  and  7  to  the  Jehovist,  because  of  the  refer- 
ence to  Sarah's  laughter  in  ch.  xviii.,  as  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  or 
to  the  junior  Elohist  as  others,  and  then  give  y.  9  to  a  different 
author,  show  a  great  insensibility  to  the  connecting  line  of  thought 
that  unites  these  verses.  As  a  reason  for  withholding  the  passage 
8-20  from  the  Elohist,  the  Bishop  alleges,  amongst  some  very- 
slender  indications,  the  use  of  HpJ^  instead  of  nflSK^  in  describing 
Hagar.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter,  which,  he  says, 
is  always  used  by  the  Elohist,  is  in  all  the  passages  quoted  used 
for  a  woman's  handmaid,  and  does  not  ever  bear  the  additional 
meaning  of  a  maid  used  as  a  wife,  which  the  former  has  in  the 
case  of  Abimelech's  maids  in  xx.  17.  Here  too,  this  additional 
idea  has  place.  "  Cast  out,"  not  this  servant-maid,  but  "  this 
servant- wife  and  her  son."  The  desire  to  find  verbal  differences 
lying  in  mere  habits  of  speaking  has  made  the  Bishop  often 
quite  insensible  to  the  niceties  of  language. 

In  assigning  this  narrative  of  the  dismissal  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  to  the  second  Elohist,  the  Bishop  gives  the  21st  verse 
to  the  Jehovist,  but  others  the  last  half  of  v.  20,  on  the 
ground  that  the  same  writer  would  not  have  said  Ishmael  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness,  and  then  so  soon  after  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran.  But  this  is  very  weak.  The  wilderness 
in  V.  20  is  of  course  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  where  they  first 
went,  or  simply  the  wilderness  in  general,  as  opposed  to  more 
cultivated  country.  There  he  grew  and  became  an  archer. 
Then  he  settled  finally  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  got 
married.  The  great  reason,  however,  for  assigning  the  passage 
in  general  to  the  second  Elohist  is  the  pretence,  that  this  story 
of  Hagar's  dismissal  is  only  another  form  of  the  previously 
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mentioned  flight  in  the  Jehovistic  passage  eh.  xvi.  That  being  by 
the  Jehovist,  it  would  not  suit  the  theory  to  assign  the  repeti- 
tion of  it  to  the  Elohist,  who  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  the 
Jehovist.  If  it  belonged  to  the  Jehovist,  it  must  relate  to  a 
different  event,  and  would  afford  no  pretext  for  division.  The 
junior  Elohist  is  therefore  called  in  to  take  on  him  the  pater- 
nity of  this  alleged  repetition.  That  "  the  principal  circum- 
tances  are  identical,"  as  Davidson  alleges,  is  plainly  untrue- 
The  time  was  different,  the  one  being  before,  and  the  other 
after,  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  and  when  he  was  over  fifteen  years 
of  age  ;  the  first  was  a  voluntary  flight,  the  second  a  deliberate 
dismissal  by  Abraham  himself ;  the  places  were  different,  the  one 
being  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  the  other  in  that  of  Beersheba ; 
in  the  one  case  the  angel  finds  her  sitting  by  a  well,  in  the 
other  she  looks  in  vain  for  water  until  the  angel  shows  it  to 
her ;  on  the  first  occasion  she  is  bid  return  to  her  house,  but  on 
the  other  nothing  of  this  kind  is  suggested,  nor  does  she  return 
as  she  did  before  ;  in  the  one  case  the  name  to  be  given  to  the 
yet  unborn  child  is  intimated,  he  is  to  be  called  Ishmael  be- 
cause Jehovah  had  heard  her  supplication ;  in  the  other  the  name 
is  not  mentioned,  but  allusion  made  to  its  import.  The  only 
points  of  agreement  are  the  jealousy  of  Sarah,  so  likely  to  have 
broken  out  again,  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  the  occurrence,  in  its  transmission  through 
two  independent  channels,  could  take  such  different  forms.  The 
confirmation  which  Davidson  says  the  supposition  derives  from 
the  fact  that  the  one  account  is  for  the  most  part  junior- 
Elohistic,  the  other  Jehovistic,  is  null;  this  supposed  fact  is 
inferred  from  the  imagined  identity  of  the  transaction,  and 
cannot  in  its  turn  confirm  the  supposition  of  this  identity. 
This  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  reasoning  which  pervades 
the  entire  discussion.  The  verses  which  introduce  the  dismissal 
of  Hagar  and  her  son,  namely  8  and  9,  bring  the  difference  of  the 
occasion  of  this  from  that  of  her  previous  flight  into  such  pro- 
minence, that  it  seemed  better  to  assign  these  as  an  after  inven- 
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tion  to  the  Redactor,  than  to  leave  them  as  part  of  the  original 
narrative.  The  Redactor  finding  this  second  narrative,  and 
unwilling  to  let  it  appear  as  a  somewhat  inconsistent  repetition 
of  a  former  narrative,  makes  an  occasion  for  it,  as  the  account 
of  a  different  transaction,  by  fabricating  the  feast  at  the  time  of 
Isaac's  weaning,  and  Ishmael's  mocking  on  that  occasion  !  Any 
theory  may  be  proved,  if  it  is  allowable  to  resort  to  such  con- 
trivances to  evade  the  difficulties  that  ofier  themselves.  Though 
the  intervention  of  the  angel  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  resem- 
blance between  this  and  the  earlier  story,  and  certainly  has  no 
appearance  of  an  interpolation  in  v.  17,  the  clause,  "  an  angel 
of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,"  is  here  given  to  the 
Redactor ;  and  then  the  appearance  of  angels  is  said  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  Redactor,  as  here  and  in  xxviii.  12 ;  see 
p.  28.  He  says  the  appearance  of  angels  is  in  the  junior  Elohist 
and  Redactor,  referring  to  these  passages.  Is  this  a  contrivance 
to  make  a  distinctive  characteristic  for  these  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  makes  this  the  earlier  story,  and 
supposes  the  Jehovist  to  have  inserted  the  other  in  ch.  xvi., 
either  not  "  perceiving  that  he  was  introducing  a  contradiction, 
or,  possibly  with  the  intention  of  cancelling  this  earlier  notice." 
What  may  not  be  proved,  if  we  may  prop  a  theory  with  con- 
jectures of  this  kind  ?  The  Bishop  adds,  "It  is  plain,  however, 
as  we  have  said,  that  the  accomit  if  Elohistic  was  Jirst  written, 
since  if  this  writer  had  had  before  him  the  narrative  in  xvi. 
4-14,  he  would  hardly  have  said  in  xxi.  19,  "  She  saw  a  well  of 
water,"  without  identifying  the  well  in  some  way  with  that 
which  was  already  so  conspicuous  in  the  story."  But  why 
should  he  have  done  so,  if  he  did  not,  as  he  very  well  might  not, 
intend  the  same  well  to  be  understood  ?  If  he  was  writing  in 
good  faith,  he  might  very  naturally  have  believed  it  different. 
If  he  was  inventing  a  second  story,  it  would  have  been  clumsy 
to  bring  the  fugitives  to  the  same  well.^ 

'  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  supposed  size  of  Ishmael,  as  greater  than  to  be 
home  by  Ilngar,  is  ract  by  the  Bishop  by  a  story  of  a  Zulu.  "  Unkungo,  son  of 
Unipande,  king  of  the  Zulus,  Avas  just  such  a  lad  as  this,  and  very  fat,  when  he  fled 
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In  regard  to  the  Elohism  of  this  passage,  it  is  intelligible 
enough  on  the  supposition  of  a  single  author.  In  Sarah's  words, 
"  Elohim  hath  made  me  to  laugh,"  we  see  an  implied  contrast 
between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural ;  this  was  a  pleasure 
that  came  to  her,  not  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  Divine  power.  Then  this  feeling  of  con- 
trast between  the  Divine  and  human  may  have  still  continued  in 
the  writer's  mind,  and  he  may  have  ascribed  the  conmiunication  to 
Abraham  in  reference  to  Hagar  and  her  son  to  Elohim,  as  if 
to  imply  that  it  was  not  Sarah's  desire  nor  his  own  will  that 
made  him  dismiss  them,  but  a  Divine  command,  just  as  after- 
wards it  is  a  Divine  command,  and  not  a  human  fancy,  that  makes 
him  go  to  offer  up  Isaac.  Then  when  we  come  to  Hagar  herself 
in  the  wilderness,  it  was  natural  to  represent  her  in  communica- 
tion with  Elohim,  not  with  Jehovah,  as  being  an  Egj^tian.  It  is 
true  it  was  the  angel  of  Jehovah  that  found  her  in  xvi.  7,  and  bid 
her  return  home.  But  then  Hagar  was  still  identified  with  the 
Abrahamic  family,  though  she  herself  only  used  the  name  El ; 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  identifying 
Jehovah  with  the  name  El-roi,  as  with  other  names  and  titles 
in  other  places,  that  Jehovah  was  there  used.  Now  Hagar  is 
finally  severed  from  Abraham,  and  Jehovah  would  thus  be  less 
appropriate.  Moreover,  the  name  Elohim  seems  also  to  have 
been  here  specially  used  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Ishmael,  "  God  heard"  (Ishma-Elohim)  "  the  voice  of  the 
lad." 

The  LXX.  coincide  with  the  Hebrew  in  this  usage  in  the 
present  section.  * 

§  12.    Ch.  XXI.  22-32.    THE  COVENANT  AT  BEERSHEBA.    ELOIIISTIC. 

This  passage  is  also  naturally  Elohistic.  Abimelech  does  not 
of  course  use  Jehovah,  and  says  to  Abraham  that  Elohim  is 

from  his  brother's  fiiry  not  long  ago ;  and  he  was  then  carried  by  his  mother  and 
might  have  been  '  cast  under  a  tree'  by  her,  if  dying  of  thirst,  or  lifted  up  and  grasped 
by  the  hand;  and  he  '  grcw-up'  afterwards  iu  Natal." 
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with  him,  and  asks  him  to  swear  by  Elohim.  This  Abraham 
does,  but  makes  no  use  of  the  name  of  God  as  far  as  the  narra- 
tive represents  this  transaction.  The  LXX.  agree  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  passage  is  ascribed  to  the  second  Elohist,  as  in 
sequence  with  ch.  xx. 

This  section  seems  naturally  to  close  at  Abimelech's  return  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  though  there  is  no  decided  break  of 
sections.  Only  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter  is  wholly  different, 
and  belongs  to  a  considerably  subsequent  period.  The  question 
is,  therefore,  at  what  point  the  division  of  sections  should  be 
made.  The  reasons  for  dividing  at  the  end  of  v.  32  will  pre- 
sently be  stated. 

§  13.   Ch.  XXI.  33,  34-xxn.  1-19.    THE  OFFERING  OF  ISAAC.  ELOHISTIO 

AND    JEHOVISTIC. 

One  reason  for  commencing  a  new  section  at  xxi.  33  is  the 
absence  of  the  name  of  Abraham  in  v.  33.  If  this  verse  had 
been  written  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  preceding,  or 
introduced  into  immediate  connexion  with  it  by  a  different 
writer,  the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  subject 
in  v.  32  is  Abimelech  would  have  been  avoided.  If  it  is  joined 
to  32,  the  natural  supposition  will  be  that  it  was  Abimelech 
planted  the  grove,  especially  as  Abraham  is  named  in  v.  34. 
This,  however,  was  plainly  not  intended  by  the  writer,  and  he 
would  scarcely,  if  writing  in  continuity,  have  left  out  Abraham. 
But  if  he  had  broken  the  connexion  with  v.  32,  so  that  Abime- 
lech was  no  longer  in  his  thoughts  as  the  subject  of  his  pre- 
vious sentence,  it  was  quite  possible  that  Abraham,  the  general 
subject  of  the  history,  should  have  been  brought  into  action  in 
the  three  first  clauses,  without  being  named  until  after  the  last 
verb  in  them.  Abraham  is  named,  however,  both  bj^  the  LXX. 
and  the  Samaritans  in  v.  33.  Another  reason  is,  that  in  xxii.  1 
it  is  not  simply  Elohim,  but  the  Elohim  that  tempts  Abraham, 
that  is,  the  Elohim  just  spoken  of  in  xxi.  33,  the  commence- 
ment of  xxii.  being   thus,    as   already  noticed,   brought   into 
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the  closest  connexion  with  the  last  verses  of  xxi.  Abraham 
plants  a  grove,  and  he  invokes  there  Jehovah  by  the  name 
of  El- 01am,  the  everlasting  Grod.  It  has  already  been  noticed, 
that  the  worship  of  God  under  certain  localised  names  and  titles 
seems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  those  times.  The  instances 
have  been  already  enumerated,  and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
in  the  present  case,  in  accordance  with  this  practice,  noticed : 
eTreKakiaaro  eKel  to  ovofxa  Kvplov,  ^€09  alwvio';.  This  latter  ex- 
pression— an  equivalent  in  meaning,  or  nearly  so,  for  Jehovah — 
is  used  as  an  indeclinable  in  apposition  with  ovofia.  The 
writer,  having  thus  described  the  invocation  of  Jehovah  by  this 
localised  name,  mentions  that  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  Philis- 
tines' country  many  days,  meaning  a  considerable  period,  inas- 
much as  Isaac  was  somewhat  grown  when  the  next  event  is 
introduced.  Then  after  these  things,  namely  all  that  had 
been  mentioned,  the  planting  of  the  grove,  the  invocation 
of  El- 01am  to  it,  and  the  sojourn  for  this  extended  period, 
the  Elohim,  the  God  whose  worship  Abraham  had  established 
for  himself  in  that  place,  tempts  him  as  described  in  this 
chapter.  The  article  of  reference  thus  connects  the  passages 
together,  and  accounts  for  the  Elohistic  character  of  the  com- 
mencement of  ch.  xxii.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  while 
Abraham  speaks  of  God  as  simply  Elohim,  in  the  two  in- 
stances in  which  the  writer  himself  again  refers  to  the  com- 
mand expressed  in  v.  1  Elohim  has  this  article  of  reference. 
The  Elohim  of  the  grove,  El-Olam,  gave  the  command,  v.  1 ; 
Abraham  went  to  the  place  of  which  the  Elohim  just  men- 
tioned had  told  him,  v.  3  ;  and  they  came  to  the  place  which 
that  Elohim  had  told  him  of,  v.  9.  This  continued  reference 
plainly  connects  the  command  with  some  special  manifestation 
of  God  to  Abraham  at  that  grove,  which  accounts  for  the 
writer's  use  of  the  name  in  his  own  person.  An  additional 
motive  to  the  use  of  the  name  in  v.  1  is  the  contrast  to  be 
marked  between  this  temptation  as  proceeding  from  a  Divine 
source,  and  men's  ordinary  temptations  from  other  sources. 
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Wliile  the  use  of  EloMm  by  the  writer  himself  is  thus  ex- 
plained, its  use,  as  attributed  to  Abraham  in  v.  8,  is  also  explained 
by  the  implied  contrast  between  God  and  man.  It  is  as  much  as  if 
Abraham  had  said  in  reply  to  the  question,  Where  was  the  lamb 
for  a  burnt  offering  ?  "  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  that ; 
God  will  see  to  that,  not  man."  And  then  when  the  angel  says 
in  V.  12  "  I  now  know  that  thou  fearest  Elohim,"  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  he  was  a  godly  man ;  while  if  the  angel  had 
said,  "I  know  that  thou  fearest  Jehovah,"  this  would  more 
naturally  signify  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah  as 
distinguished  from  some  other  God  that  other  men  served, 
which  is  not  at  all  what  is  intended.  At  the  same  time,  that 
Jehovah  should  be  introduced  at  the  crisis  of  the  story,  when  he 
comes  forward  in  a  personal  and  visible  form,  is  quite  natural, 
especially  as  this  is  the  last  and  greatest,  the  grand  crowning 
appearance  of  God  to  Abraham.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  is 
gained  as  regards  the  use  of  the  names  of  God  by  the  separa- 
tion of  14-18  from  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  inasmuch  as  y.  11, 
which  introduces  Jehovah,  must  remain  a  substantive  part  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  narrative,  and  is  necessary  to  render  the 
succeeding  verses  intelligible.  But  the  partitionists  themselves 
are  not  agreed  to  which  of  the  writers  these  parts  must  respectively 
be  assigned.  Some,  as  Davidson,  will  have  the  early  part  to  be 
by  the  later  Elohist,  and  the  verses  14-18  by  the  Jehovist,  while 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  gives  these  verses  to  his  Deuteronomist,  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  the  Jehovist.  His  great  reason  is  that,  as  noted 
by  Delitzsch,  Jehovah  swears  by  himself,  as  he  does  nowhere  else 
in  Ms  intercourse  with  the  Patriarchs.  And  yet  Abraham  says 
in  xxiv.  7  that  Jehovah  had  sworn  unto  him,  which  the  Bishop 
will  not,  however,  allow  to  be  a  reference  to  this  passage, 
because  here  there  is  no  promise  of  the  land  as  there  mentioned. 
Still  it  is  an  instance  of  Jehovah  swearing.  Another  is  men- 
tioned in  xxvi.  3.  The  Bishop  evades  these  by  saying  that  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah  was  regarded  by  the  Jehovist  as  equivalent 
to  an  oath.     The  separation  of  these  verses,  however,  is  con- 
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tradicted  by  a  very  striking  reference  in  one  of  them  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  story.  That  reference  is  in  the  name  which 
Abraham  gave  to  the  place  where  the  offering  was  made.  Je- 
hovah-jireh  is  manifestly  adopted  from  the  Elohim  jireh  of 
V.  8:  "My  son,  Elohim  jireh,  Elohim  will  provide  himself  a 
lamb  for  a  burnt-offering."  This  was  fulfilled  in  the  ram  caught 
in  the  thicket,  while  in  the  future  form  which  the  Patriarch 
still  preserves  in  the  name  Jehovah -jireh,  there  is  the  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  reference  to 
V.  8  was  accidental,  and  the  existence  of  it  negatives  the  sup- 
position that  the  Jehovistic  verses  belonged  to  a  separate  and 
independent  narrative.  They  must,  if  not  d  prima  manu,  have 
been  a  simple  interpolation  of  a  later  writer,  who,  if  he  had 
written  with  this  reference  in  view,  woidd  rather  have  made  it 
more  exact  by  using  Elohim,  to  which  it  is  admitted  he  was 
not  averse  on  a  suitable  occasion,  or  would  have  changed  the 
Elohim  of  v.  8  to  Jehovah.  In  the  latter  clause,  "as  it  is 
said,  in  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,"  or  "  in 
the  mount  the  Lord  shall  be  seen,"  the  unpointed  Hebrew 
is  the  same  as  in  the  former,  ^^^*^*'  Din^,  and  it  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  in  the  latter  case  the  verb  would  have 
been  read  actively,  as  in  the  former — Jehovah  will  provide. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  while  the  pointing  in  the  first  case  is 
active,  n^^*^,  in  the  second  it  is  passive,  ^X'^.^  Now  the 
LXX.  by  their  respective  translations,  KvpLo<i  elSev,  and  Kvptoq 
w(f)drj,  show  that  in  their  time  the  word  was  in  the  first  instance 
read  actively,  and  in  the  second  as  a  passive,  just  as  now  in 
the  pointed  Hebrew,  a  clear  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tradi- 
tional vocaKsation  in  this  case.  A  writer  having  in  view  a  pro- 
verbial saying  of  his  day,  would,  if  inventing,  have  been  much 
more  likely  to  have  made  Abraham's  words,  in  giving  the 
name  Jehovah-jireh,  accord  with  this  proverbial  saying,  than 
to  have  made  an  inexact  reference  to  the  words  of  v.  8.  For 
what  is  purposely  done  is  always  more  likely  to  be  exact  than 
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what  proceeds  from  spontaneous,  and  it  may  be  unconscious, 
suggestion.^ 

The  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  this  section  as  regards 
the  names  of  God. 


§  13.     Ch.  XXII.  20-24,  xxm.     FAMILY  OF  NAHOR,  DEATH  OF  SARAH, 
AND  PURCHASE  OF  A  BURIAL  PLACE.    ELOHIM  IN  ONE  INSTANCE. 

The  concluding  verses  of  ch.  xxii,,  which  have  no  connexion 
with  what  precedes,  seem  to  have  been  prefixed  to  xxiii.  with  the 
design  of  introducing  to  the  reader  the  new  female,  through  whom 
the  descent  of  the  promised  race  was  to  take  place,  simultaneously 
with  the  removal  of  Sarah  from  the  scene.  Hence  we  have  the 
names  of  Milcah's  and  the  other  children  of  I^ahor,  with  the  one 
grandchild  Rebekah,^  enumerated  immediately  before  the  men- 
tion of  Sarah's  age  and  death.  But  while  ch.  xxiii.  is  assigned  to 
the  Elohist,  these  genealogical  verses  must,  according  to  the 
partitionists,  belong  to  the  Jehovist,  because  the  verb  "  beget" 
is  used  in  the  Kal  instead  of  the  Hiphil  form,  in  mentioning  that 
Bethuel  had  begotten  Rebekah.  Yet  this  form  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  conformity  with  the  feminine  of  the  same  conjuga- 
tion, tense,  and  person,  adopted  in  describing  the  birth  of 
Milcah's  children.  The  Trh\  to  which  Milcah  was  the  sub- 
ject suggested  quite  naturally  the  *l7^  in  the  case  of  Bethuel, 
the  change  of  gender  being  all  that  the  writer  would  have 
thought  of  making  in  such  a  context.     The  Hiphil  could  not 

1  It  may  be  asked,  why  may  not  the  original  vocalisation  of  the  first  nXT*  have 
been  passive  in  accordance  with  the  proverbial  saying  afterwai'ds  quoted,  and  the 
reference  to  the  previous  Elohim  jireh  in  v.  8  have  no  existence  at  all  ?  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  we  must  deal  with  the  document  as  it  has  come  to  us,  the  correctness 
of  which  is  in  this  instance  confirmed  by  the  LXX.,  who,  if  not  quite  sure  of  the  true 
reading,  had  every  temptation  to  maiie  the  two  words  coincide  one  way  or  the  other. 
If  we  may  depart  from  the  existing  document  for  the  purposes  of  theory,  of  course  it 
is  easy  to  make  it  coincide  with  the  necessities  of  the  theory  to  be  proved.  But  this 
would  be  to  launch  out  on  a  sea  of  unlimited  conjecture  ;  and  a  theory  thus  maintained, 
cannot  rise  above  the  uncertainty  of  the  conjectures  by  which  it  is  supported.  Besides, 
once  the  unpointed  name  in  v.  14  took  its  place  in  the  same  document  with  v.  8, 
its  pointing  was  determined  by  the  evident  reference,  and  a  question  could  only 
exist  as  to  the  pointing  of  the  second  HXT*  in  v.  14. 

-  The  indirect  mention  of  another,  in  the  words,  "  Kemuel,  the  father  of  Aram," 
was  probably  intended  to  distinguish  Kemuel  from  some  other  person  of  that  name. 
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have  been  used  in  Milcah's  case.  The  NIH-tDil,  supposed  to 
be  also  a  peculiarly  Jehovistic  expression,  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  in  these  verses  by  the  occasion.  If  they  were 
superfluously  introduced,  their  use  would  have  more  weight ; 
but  plainly  in  v.  20  this  expression  is  highly  significant. 
Sarah  having  had  a  son  at  last,  news  then  comes  to  Abraham, 
perhaps  after  a  long  interval  in  which  no  intelligence  had  been 
received,  that  her  sister  Milcah,  she  too,  had  borne  children. 
In  V.  24  again  it  comes  in  quite  naturally,  and  not  as  a  super- 
fluous phrase.  First,  the  concubine  of  Nahor  is  named  in  the 
Hebrew  manner,  "and  his  concubine,  and  her  name  was 
Reumah."  Then  follows  the  new  sentence,  "and  she  also 
bare,"  etc. 

The  succeeding  part  of  the  section,  ch.  xxiii.,  is  assigned  to 
the  Elohist,  not   on  account  of  the   occurrence   of  the  name 
Elohim  in  v.  6  ("  thou  art  a  prince  of  Elohim,"  ^aaikev^  irapa 
deov,  LXX.,  for  a  mighty  prince),  but  on  grounds  of  style  and 
verbal  usages.     Thus  it  is  thought  that  the  date  of  Sarah's 
death  and  the  statement  of  her  age  are  specially  Elohistic,  parti- 
cularly the  phrase,  "the  years  of  Sarah's  life,"  which  is  com- 
pared with  a  couple  of  somewhat  similar  phrases  in  xxv.  and 
XXXV.,  and  five  expressions  in  xlvii.,  all  of  which,  in  their  turn, 
will  be  referred  back  to  this  as  an  Elohistic  authority  for  their 
use.     And  yet  the  statement  of  Sarah's  age  has  the  word  HXD 
"  hundred,"  not  in  stat.  constr.  as  it  is  in  xvii.  17,  this  being  con- 
sidered a  specially  Jehovistic  form,  as  is  also  the  longer  form  for 
the  pronoun  "I"  used  here.    The  word  for  "a  possession"  used 
in  this  chapter,  and  regarded  as  an  Elohistic  indication,  will  be 
considered  in  the  general  survey  that  will  be  taken  of  these  sup- 
posed distinctive  phrases,  as  will  also  the  particle  T),  expressing 
a  wish,  V.  13,  used  also  in  xvii.  18,  and  for  which  the  Bishop 
endeavours  to  create  a  more   extended  use  by  a   conjectural 
emendation  of  the  pronoun  '"^  after  the  verb  mv.b  and  14,  and 
a  difierent  position  of  the  full  stop.     The  LXX.  do  not  read  the 
pronoun,  it  is  true,  but  instead   of  reading  in  place  of  it  ^U 
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with  the  Bishop,  they  read  the  negative  N7.  And  even  in  zj.  13 
they  read  ^7  "  to  me,"  instead  of  this  particle  T?,  which  is  thus 
expunged  by  them  altogether.  The  other  phrases  adduced  are 
Jehovistic  as  well  as  Elohistic,  and  the  repetition  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  so  often  copied  afterwards  with 
legal  precision,  can  prove  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  this  passage, 
as  it  in  all  cases  foUows  the  first  use  of  it  here.  The  style  of  the 
whole  passage  is  so  peculiar  and  unlike  any  other  part,  that  it 
must  be  considered  sui  generis,  its  peculiarity  being  due  to  the 
occasion  and  circumstances  to  which  it  relates,  as  the  earliest 
recorded  instance  of  a  treaty  and  bargain  for  the  purchase  of  a 
possession  in  land. 

^   14.     Ch.  XXIV.    MISSION  TO  PROVIDE  A  WIFE  FOR  ISAAC. 
JEHOVISTIC  AND  ELOHISTIC. 

This  chapter  is  given  at  full  length  in  Davidson's  table  to 
the  Jehovist,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause  of  v.  67, 
"  And  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother,"  which  is  assigned 
to  the  Redactor.  The  reason  for  this  of  course  is,  that  Sarah's 
death  is  only  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Elohistic  passage,  and 
this  being  a  distinct  reference  to  that,  it  would  not  suit  the 
theory  that  the  Jehovist  was  an  independent  writer.  It  is  con- 
venient therefore  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Redactor.  But  neither  a 
Jehovistic  interpolator,  nor  a  compiler  putting  together  the  two 
accounts,  would  have  had  any  motive  to  introduce  in  this  place 
the  mention  of  Isaac's  being  comforted  after  his  mother's  death. 
But  to  a  writer  who  had  shortly  before  mentioned  that  event, 
and  now  tells  how  Isaac  had  brought  his  wife  into  Sarah's  tent, 
nothing  comes  more  naturally  than  this  intimation  of  the  allevia- 
tion of  Isaac's  grief  for  his  mother.  It  is  a  natural  and  unde- 
signed coincidence,  that  closely  connects  the  passages  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  author. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal,  however,  gives  all  to  the  Jehovist, 
except  59,  60,  which  he  assigns  to  his  Deuteronomist,  on  the 
pretext  that  thej'-  do  not  fit  well  with  what  follows  in  v.  61. 
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His  verbal  justifications  are, — The  mention  of  Eebekah's  nurse, 
but  not  her  maidens,  the  nurse  being  mentioned  again  in  xxxv. 
8,  which  is  referred  to  this  as  being  also  by  the  Deuteronomist, 
But  it  is  only  the  mention  of  this  nurse  that  there  identiiies  that 
place  with  the  writer  of  the  present. — The  use  of  "thousands  and 
ten  thousands"  in  v.  60,  these  numbers  being  also  mentioned  in 
the  poetical  places  Deut.  xxxii.  30,  xxxiii.  2,  17,  but  the  con- 
,  struction  being  quite  different  from  what  is  here. — "  Thy  seed 
shall  inherit  the  gate  of  his  enemies,"  a  like  saying  being  also  in 
xxii.  17,  which  the  Bishop  gives  also  to  the  Deuteronomist, 
there  referriag  to  this  place.  As  the  expression  occurs 
nowhere  else,  each  simply  supports  the  other  in  turn.  But 
apart  from  all  this,  which  can  scarcely  be  designated  otherwise 
than  as  verbal  trifling,  there  is  really  no  inconsistency,  or  unfit- 
ness in  the  verses  as  they  stand.  It  is  the  regular  Hebrew  usage  in 
such  cases  to  describe  the  separate  act  of  each  party  :  Eebekah's 
family  dismiss,  that  is,  bid  to  depart,  and  give  their  blessing  to 
Rebekah ;  and  then  she  arises  and  takes  her  departure. 

In  describing  the  mission  of  Abraham's  servant  to  procure  a 
wife  for  Isaac,  his  consequent  visit  to  Bethuel,  and  his  return 
with  Eebekah,  the  writer  uses  both  names  of  God  frequently, 
with  the  sti-ictest  observance  of  their  respective  characters  as  the 
one  a  proper  name  and  the  other  a  general  term,  and  with  a 
careful  attention  to  dramatic  propriety  as  regards  the  person 
who  is  represented  as  speaking.  Thus  in  the  writer's  own 
usage,  and  in  what  is  ascribed  to  Abraham  and  to  his  kinsman 
Laban,  God  is  simply  Jehovah  without  any  addition,  except  in 
the  instances  to  be  noticed  presently.  But  in  the  mouth  of 
Abraham's  servant,  who  was  not  of  the  chosen  family,  he  is  simply 
Jehovah  in  only  one  or  two  instances  evidently  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  repetition ;  but  for  the  most  part,  and  as  if  with  care 
to  make  it  understood  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  only 
adopted  by  him  from  Abraham,  he  is  "  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  of 
his  master."  And  hence  when  Abraham  makes  him  swear 
before  he  departs,  it  is  not  simply  by  Jehovah,  as  Abraham's 
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God,  but  as  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  he 
adjures  him,  and  as  Jehovah  the  God  of  heaven  that  had  sworn 
unto  him  to  give  the  promised  hind  to  his  seed.  Thus  while  the 
servant  habitually  regards  Jehovah  as  Abraham's  God,  Abraham, 
for  the  solemnity  of  his  oath,  will  have  him  remember  that  he  is 
the  God  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth.  And  so  wherever 
throughout  the  passage  Elohim  is  used,  it  is  in  its  proper 
character  as  a  general  term  forming  the  predicate  of  an  assump- 
tive preposition,  of  which  the  proper  name  Jehovah  is  the 
subject.  The  only  difference  in  the  usage  of  the  LXX.  is  that 
they  have  Kvpio<i  6  ^eo?,  instead  of  simply  Kvpio'^  in  v.  40,  where 
the  servant  repeats  his  master's  words,  "Jehovah  before  whom 
I  walk." 

It  is  in  this  passage  that  mention  is  made  of  Aram-Naharaim, 
or  Mesopotamia,  on  which,  as  distinguished  from  Padan-Aram, 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  and  others  rely,  as  a  peculiarit}^  of  the 
supposed  Jehovistic  writer,  to  whom  they  ascribe  this  passage. 
But  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  name  only 
occurs  in  this  one  instance  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  a  singular 
instance  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  any  habi- 
tual predilection  for  one  name  over  another.^  And  next,  if  the 
Bishop  had  consulted  so  old-fashioned  an  authority  as  Bochart, 
Phaleg.  II.  6,  he  would  have  seen  that  Aram-Naharaim  and 
Padan-Aram  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  Aram-Naharaim 
denotes  the  country  at  large,  Mesopotamia  or  Aram  of  the  two 
Hivers,  thus  designated  to  distinguish  it  from  Aram-Damasek, 
and  other  Arams,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment- On  the  other  hand,  Padan-Aram  means  a  particular 
district  of  Mesopotamia,  the  northern  part,  distinguished  by  its 
fertility  from  the  southern  region  which  was  incapable  of  culti- 
vation, as  Bochart  shows  from  Strabo,  Xenophon,  and  Polybius. 
Padan,  as  Bochart  remarks,  was  significant  of  the  fertile  cha- 
lacter  of  the  northern  district,  the  Arabic  i^\-^,  phadan,  denot- 

'  If,  as  Davidson  argues,  one  exception  cannot  si)oil  a  rule,  certainly  one  instance 
cannot  establish  a  rule. 
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ing  a  cultivated  field  ;  and  tlie  Padan  Aram  is  consequently 
represented  in  Hosea  xii.  12  by  Sedeh  Aram,  the  cultivated 
district  of  Aram,  to  which  the  prophet  says  that  Jacob  fled, 
with  reference  to  his  journey  to  Padan- Aram  mentioned  in  Gren. 
xxviii.  The  only  difference  between  these  expressions  is  that 
Padan,  from  frequent  use,  had  assumed  something  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  proper  name,  and  is  therefore  used  without  Aram  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  7.  As  Padan,  thus  used  for  brevity,  would  be 
Padan- Aram  written  in  full,  so  Padan- Aram  itself,  used  in  this 
form  for  brevit}^,  would,  as  Bochart  remarks,  be  Padan- Aram- 
Naharaim  if  written  in  full.  The  Bishop  of  JYatal,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  identifying  in  meaning  Padan- Aram  with 
Aram-Naharaim,  translates  Aram-Naharaim  in  accordance  with 
a  fancied  etymology,  "  the  highlands  of  the  two  rivers,"  instead 
of  "  Syria  of  the  two  rivers."  This  is  quite  arbitrary.  Aram, 
whatever  was  its  derivation,  is  as  well  established  a  j)roper 
name  as  any  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
its  being  used  as  an  appellative  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  it  by 
the  Bishop,  whose  object  appears  to  have  been  to  evade  the 
reply,  that  Padan- Aram  was  only  a  particular  district  of  the 
entire  country  called  Aram-Naharaim,  by  making  the  latter 
itself  appear  to  be  only  the  name  of  a  particular  district,  the 
highlands  at  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  An 
artifice  of  this  kind  only  weakens  the  cause  it  is  intended  to 
support.  Davidson  (p.  27)  admits  that  there  may  be  truth  in 
the  assertion  that  the  one  name  only  denotes  a  particular  dis- 
trict, while  the  other  signifies  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  "  as 
far  as  the  original  meaning  of  Padan- Aram  is  concerned."  But 
as  regards  the  use  of  the  terms,  he  has  nothing  better  to  say 
than  the  arbitrar}^  dictum,  "  we  deny  that  there  was  any  dif- 
ference between  the  names  in  actual  usage."  There  is  nothing 
in  the  use  of  Padan- Aram,  or  Padan  by  itself,  to  denote  more 
than  a  local  subdivision  of  the  entire  country,  the  name  being 
only  used  of  Laban's  dwelling  place.  On  the  other  hand,  - 
though  Aram-Naharaim  occurs  only  once  in  Genesis,  yet  it  is 
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used  elsewhere  in  a  sense  that  is  plainly  general.  Pethor, 
where  Balaam  lived,  "  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children 
of  his  people,"  is  in  Dent,  xxiii.  4  called  Pethor  (of)  Aram 
Naharaim.  This  Pethor- Aram  would  be  distinguished  from 
Padan-Aram,  and  either  might  be  used  with  or  without  Naha- 
raim,  except  it  was  desired  to  distinguish  this  Aram  from  some 
other,  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ix.,  where  Aram-Naharaim  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Aram-Zobah,  whatever  value  that  title  may 
possess.  The  only  other  place  where  Aram-Naharaim  is  found 
is  in  Judges  iii.,  where  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  is  mentioned,  and 
the  term  of  course  describes  the  whole  country.  Dr.  Davidson, 
therefore,  had  nothing  for  it  but  simply  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  difference  in  usage,  for  the  absence  of  which  he  could  give 
no  evidence,  while  in  favour  of  its  existence  so  much  is  to  be 
alleged. 

This  chapter  has,  in  addition  to  this  and  the  word  v^X 
already  discussed,  one  or  two  phrases  which,  in  p.  30,  Davidson 
mentions  as  rare  words  used  by  the  Jehovist.  One  of  these  is 
npn  ri^yj  for  showing  kindness,  which  besides  xx.  13  given 
to  the  second  Elohist,  only  occurs  in  this  chapter,  and  in 
xl.  14,  a  chapter  it  pleases  him  to  give  to  the  junior  Elohist 
also.  Of  course  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  what,  by 
his  own  showing,  is  a  singular  instance  in  the  Jehovist.  An- 
other of  these  words,  H^l^'ni;^.  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  the 
form  of  Y^i^  with  the  termination  denoting  motion  or  direction 
towards,  and  is  employed  indiscriminately  in  the  parts  assigned 
to  both  Elohist  and  Jehovist.  The  rare  case  is  where  this  ter- 
mination is  merely  paragogic  as  in  Isaiah  ix.  1  (viii.  23) ;  but 
it  does  not  occur  in  Genesis.  The  plural  HI^'INI,  though  not 
unusual,  occurs  less  frequently  in  this  book.  In  x.  5,  20,  32, 
where  it  is  found  in  a  recurring  formvda,  it  is  equivalent  to  only 
one  instance.  This  is  given  to  the  Jehovist.  In  xxvi.  3,  4,  it  is 
conferred  on  the  Hedactor,  and  in  xli.  54  on  the  junior  Elohist. 
There  is  nothing  therefore  to  establisli  distinguishing  Jehovistic 
usage  in  regard  to  this  word.     The  participle  *^^^^  cannot  be 
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called  unusual,  as  it  is  the  regular  participle  of  a  very  common 
verb.  Besides  its  occurrence  in  this  chapter,  it  is  found  in 
ix.  26  given  to  the  Redactor  ;  in  xiv.  19,  20,  to  the  Jehovist ; 
in  xxvii.  29,  33,  also  given  to  the  Jehovist ;  and  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  v.  29,  where  it  is  allowed  to  the  Elohist.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  cause  which  depends  on  such  proofs  as  these  is  plain 
to  the  candid  reader. 

The  length  of  the  narrative,  its  fulness,  and  particularity  of 
statement,  the  necessary  repetition  of  many  words  which  the 
subject  matter  required,  and  the  repetition  of  many  more  from 
the  tendency  to  repeat  which  characterises  the  entire  book,  with 
the  opportunity  which  the  subject  of  the  narrative  afforded  for 
introducing  and  reproducing  many  colloquial  phrases  and  traits 
of  social  manners,  have  made  this  chapter  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  theory, — the  great  repertory  of  Jehovistic  charac- 
teristics, the  frequent  recurrence  of  which  in  it  has  tended  largely 
to  swell  the  entire  numbers  of  those  expressions  on  which  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  so  greatly  relies.  The  principal  of  these  will 
be  considered  in  the  general  survey  of  the  verbal  peculiarities 
that  have  been  summed  up  by  the  Bishop.  It  will  suffice  to 
remark  here,  that  the  frequency,  greater  or  less,  with  which 
phrases  or  words  recur  in  the  same  context  and  connexion  of 
ideas,  partly  necessary,  and  partly  in  accordance  with  a  habit 
that  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  book,  adds  nothing  to  the  value 
of  those  expressions  as  distinctive  characteristics,  beyond  what 
would  accrue  from  a  single  occurrence  of  them  in  the  same 
passage. 

^  15.     Ch.  XXV.  1-11.    ABRAHAM'S  FAMILY  BY  KETURAH,  HIS  DEATH 
AND  BURIAL.     ELOHISTIC  IN  ONE  INSTANCE. 

This  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  principal  section  headed 
"  The  Generations  of  Terah."  It  contains  the  account  of  Abra- 
ham's family  by  Keturah,  the  disposition  of  his  property,  his  death 
and  burial,  and  Isaac's  succession  to  that  divine  blessing,  which 
had  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Abraham.      The  first  six 
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Terses  are  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  because  in  xvii.  17,  which 
is  given  to  the  Elohist,  Abraham  is  represented  as  incredulous 
m  regard  to  the  promise  of  a  son  when  nearly  at  the  age  of  an 
hundred  years,  while  now  at  a  far  greater  age  he  marries  again 
and  has  six  sons.  "  One  author,"  says  Dr.  Davidson,  "  could 
hardly  have  written  both,"  p.  69.  The  objection  is  founded  on 
an  assumption  not  warranted  by  the  words  of  the  author,  how- 
ever the  English  Version  by  its  "  then  again"  may  favour 
the  supposition  that  the  connexion  with  Keturah  was  subse- 
quent to  Sarah's  death.  The  original  does  not  necessarily 
imply  this  ;  it  only  says  that  "  xibraham  added  and  took  a 
wife,"  Trpoade/xevo^  8e — eXajSe  <yvvatKa,  LXX.  The  future  with 
the  conversive  vau  may  only  denote  that  this  was  subsequent 
to  the  marriage  with  Sarah,  and  the  connexion  with  Hagar 
previously  mentioned.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  writer  to  go  back  at  the  commencement  of  any 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  book  to  a  period  earlier  than  that 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  previous  section.  Abraham  had 
apparently  no  son  but  Ishmael  before  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
who  is  afterwards  called  his  only  son,  with  reference  merely 
to  Sarah,  who  was,  strictly  speaking,  his  only  wife ;  but 
the  connexion  with  Keturah  may  have  been  any  time  after 
Isaac's  birth.  The  sons  of  his  concubines  were  sufficiently 
grown  to  be  sent  away  and  established  in  the  east  country 
before  his  death.  It  may  have  been  a  considerable  time  before, 
as  seems  implied  by  the  statement,  that  he  had  sent  them  away 
"  while  he  was  yet  living."  As  he  could  not  have  sent  them 
away  after  he  was  dead,  the  statement  that  it  was  while  he  was 
yet  living  would  be  absurd,  if  it  did  not  mean  something  more, 
and  indicate  an  earlier  period,  while  some  different  form  of 
expression  w^ould  more  naturally  be  used  to  denote  that  it  was 
just  before  he  died.  The  narrative  was  mainly  concerned  with 
the  circumstances  that  related  to  Isaac,  and  the  account  of 
these  was  not  interrupted  by  the  mention  of  the  marriage  with 
Keturah.     Before  he  mentions  the  death  of  Abraham,  howevez-, 
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the  writer  pauses  to  record  this  particular  in  the  Patriarch's 
history ;  and  it  is  most  unwarrantable  to  infer  from  its  being 
here  mentioned,  that  it  must  have  taken  place  at  so  improbable, 
not  to  say  impossible,  a  period  of  his  life.  But  it  seems  to  be 
the  rule  in  this  discussion  to  hold  the  author  responsible  for  the 
most  difficult  and  objectionable  interpretation  of  his  words, 
however  possible  it  may  be  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  construc- 
tion, which  would  not  be  denied  to  any  other  writer,  to  exoner- 
ate him  from  the  imputed  absurdities. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  remarks  on  the  sons  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  Pt.  v.,  Crit.  Anal.,  p.  105,  that  "  in  v.  3,  Sheba  and 
Dedan  are  derived  otherwise  than  in  x.  7  and  x.  28,  so  that  all 
these  three  notices,  notwithstanding  these  variations,  may  be 
due  to  the  same  writer,  who  possibly  betrays  in  this  manner 
some  uncertainty  in  his  information,  or,  perhaps  some  bifurca- 
tion in  the  tribes  themselves."  Generally  it  is  by  agreements 
that  identity  is  determined,  and  discrepancies  are  made  the  pre- 
text for  supposing  a  diversity  of  authorship.  But  here  the 
alleged  discrepancies  are  made  the  ground  of  identification. 
That  is,  because  the  writer  of  ch.  x.  is  imagined  to  contradict 
himself  in  the  course  of  that  passage,  so  another  contradiction 
here  must  be  by  the  same.  Surely  he  could  not  have  been  so 
great  a  bungler  as  not  to  perceive  this  supposed  inconsistency, 
if  it  had  any  existence.  But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  similar 
names  belonging  to  different  persons  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
thought  of  as  a  possible  explanation. 

The  remainder  of  this  passage  down  to  the  last  clause  of 
y.  11  is  given  to  the  Elohist.  This  is  not  merely  because  the 
name  Elohim  occurs  in  it,  for  it  is  allowed  to  the  Jehovist  to 
say  Elohim  ;  but  because  this  passage  connects  itself  by  the 
mention  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and  the  burial  there  of  Sarah, 
with  ch.  xxiii.,  which  we  have  already  seen  it  was  thought  fit 
to  give  to  the  Elohist.  Thus  the  connecting  force  of  the 
references  which  are  made  in  subsequent  parts  to  previously 
mentioned  incidents  is  avoided.     Verbal  peculiarities  cannot  go 
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far  ill  the  present  instance  to  justify  the  appropriation  to  the 
Elohist.  It  is  true  that  in  specifying  Abraham's  age,  the  word 
nXp  is  in  the  stat.  constr.,  which  is  asserted  to  be  Elohistic  ;  but 
in  ch.  xxiii.,  in  the  mention  of  Sarah's  age,  it  aj^pears  not  in 
regimen,  as  in  the  Jehovistic  passages.  The  word  ^)y^  is  also 
used  in  reference  to  Abraham's  death,  but  as  it  is  coupled  with 
np^,  little  can  be  built  on  its  use  here.  But  if  it  suits  the 
theory  to  make  these  verses  belong  to  the  Elohist,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  reference  by  the  Jehovist  to  the  Elohistic  ch.  xxiii., 
what  would  be  the  use  of  this,  if  thereby  an  Elohistic  reference 
was  produced  to  a  previous  Jehovistic  passage  ?  This  would  be 
still  more  adverse  to  the  theory,  as  the  Elohist  is  supposed  to 
have  preceded  the  Jehovist.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
last  clause  of  v.  11,  "  And  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  well  Lahai-roi," 
to  the  junior  Elohist,  because  this  well  is  spoken  of  as  well- 
known,  and  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Jehovistic  passages  xvi. 
14,  and  xxiv.  62.  The  convenience  of  a  couple  of  supernu- 
merary authors,  such  as  the  junior  Elohist  and  the  Redactor,  to 
take  the  credit  of  every  stray  sentence  that  would  otherwise 
•stand  in  the  way  of  the  theory,  is  unquestionable  ;  but  the 
contrivance  is  perfectly  arbitrary  and  unwarrantable.  Even 
this  number  is  felt  by  some  to  be  insufficient,  and  a  fore- 
Elohist  has  been  suspected,  besides  one  or  two  more,  whose 
hands  have  been  engaged  in  making  up  this  farrago  libeUi. 
See  Davidson,  p.  42,  46. 

The  statement  in  v.  11,  that  after  the  death  of  Abraham 
Elohim  blessed  his  son  Isaac,  is  evidently  intended  not  merely 
to  indicate  that  in  a  common  way  Isaac  had  God's  blessing, 
which  he  doubtless  had  before  Abraham's  death,  but  that  Isaac 
now  succeeded  his  father  iu  the  inheritance  of  the  special  bless- 
ing of  the  chosen  seed.  And  as  this  is  the  last  verse  of  one  of 
the  principal  sections  of  the  book,  which  commenced  by  tracing 
the  family  of  Abraham  from  Terah,  and  then  at  the  earliest 
mention  of  Abraham  after  his  father's  death  describes  the  first 
communication  of  this  blessing  in  the  Jehovistic  xii.  1-3,  the 
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reference  sliould  be  traced  to  this  in  preference  to  tlie  subsequent 
blessing  in  ch.  xvii.,  though  that  is  more  Elohistic  in  its  character. 
The  reason  why  in  the  present  case  Elohim  is  adopted,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  writer  had  each  name  equally  in  use  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  is  that  here  is  no  special  communication  of 
the  blessing,  in  which  God  might  have  appeared  in  a  personal 
character  that  would  have  suggested  the  proper  and  personal 
name,  and  the  Divine  source  of  the  blessing  and  of  Isaac's  pros- 
perity is  rather  in  the  writer's  view.     The  LXX.  have  6e6<i. 

Vin.— THE  GENEEATIONS  OF  ISHMAEL. 

Ch.  XXV.  12-18.     NO  MENTION  OF  GOD. 

The  history  of  Isaac,  whose  succession  to  the  Divine  blessing 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  section,  is  now 
interrupted  for  a  short  time,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Ishmael  and  his  descendants.  There  is  in  it  no  mention  of 
God,  but  the  section  is  attributed  to  the  Jehovist,  doubtless 
because  the  particulars  relating  to  Ilagar  in  xvi.  4-14  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  he  has  no  previous  mention  of  the  birth 
of  Ishmael.  But  as  the  mention  of  the  birth  of  Ishmael  in  the 
latter  part  of  v.  15,  with  v.  16  of  that  chapter,  is  attributed  to 
the  Elohist,  as  also  the  promise  in  ch.  xvii.  of  the  twelve  princes 
to  be  begotten  by  Ishmael,  Avhose  names  are  given  in  the  present 
passage  as  the  "  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations,"  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  present  passage  should  belong  to  the  same 
writer  as  these  passages  just  mentioned.  And  this  might  seem 
the  more  reasonable,  as  the  account  of  Ishmael's  age  and  death 
in  V.  17  is  given  to  the  Elohist.  But  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
concluding  clause  of  v.  18,  "  And  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brethren,"  to  give  to  each  writer  the  mention  of  Ishmael's 
death.  In  the  latter  clause,  however,  it  is  not  "  he  died,"  but  "  he 
fell,"  7Si,  and  this  word  does  not  signify  to  die,  unless  something 
in  the  context  indicates  what  sort  of  falling  is  intended.  It 
denotes  to  be  overthrown  in  battle,  or  to  be  ruined  generallv, 
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and  -with,  some  addition,  as  "by  the  sword,"  to  die,  or  as  in  tlie 
highly  poetical  2  Sam.  i.,  19,  25,  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! " 
where  it  is  added,  "  thou  wast  slain,"  or  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  38, 
where  special  reference  is  made  to  the  news  of  Abner's  death. 
Something  is  needed  in  the  context  to  make  the  kind  of  falling 
intended  manifest,  and  the  use  of  the  Avord  in  the  present  passage 
would  be  insufficient  by  itself,  and  must  be  regarded  as  existing 
in  reference  to  the  j)revious  mention  of  Ishmael's  death  in  v.  17. 
Thus  the  separation  of  this  passage  into  parts  proceeding  from 
different    authors    is    highly    objectionable    on    purely   verbal 


grounds. 


IX.— THE  GENEEATIONS  OF  ISAAC. 


§  1.    Ch.  XXV.  19-34.     BIRTH   OF   ISAAC'S   SONS,   AND   SALE   OF  THE 
BIRTHEIGHT  BY  THE  ELDER.     JEHOVISTIC. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  another  of  the  principal  divisions 
or  Toledoth  into  which  the  book  resolves  itself,  and,  as  usual,  it 
begins  with  a  recapitulation  of  events  already  mentioned,  whereby 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  supplying  to  one  of  the  supposed 
authors  a  statement  of  facts  already  described  by  another.  Thus 
it  tells  how  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  how  at  forty  years  of  age  Isaac 
married  Rebekah,  and  whose  daughter  and  sister  she  was,  all 
before  amply  described,  but  now  briefly  repeated  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  new  section,  which  contains  the  separate  history 
of  Isaac  and  his  family  down  to  his  death.  The  first  sub- 
division of  the  section,  proceeds  from  this  mention  of  Isaac's 
marriage  to  describe  the  barrenness  of  Rebekah  at  first,  how  Isaac 
intreated  Jehovah,  and  how  after  that  she  became  the  mother  of 
Esau  and  Jacob.  As  on  the  occasion  of  Abraham's  death  it  was 
said  that  God  blessed  Isaac,  the  Divine  favour  being  thus  expressed 
only  in  a  general  way,  it  was  the  more  likely  that  the  writer  should 
at  the  outset  of  Isaac's  history  bring  him  into  relation  with  Je- 
hovah, the  personal  God  of  the  family.  This  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  Jehovistic  character  of  the  passage  as  regards  the  name 
of  God.     The  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  this,  except  that 
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in  tlie  latter  part  of  v..  21  they  have  God  instead  of  Jehovah : 
Isaac  intreated  the  Lord,  and  God  was  intreated  of  him.  The 
intimation  from  Jehovah  to  Rebekah  that  the  elder  should  serve 
the  younger,  in  v.  23,  naturally  leads  to  the  story  of  the  sale 
of  the  birthright  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  the  principal  parts 
of  the  section  being  thus  connected.  Moreover  v.  24,  stating 
that  at  the  time  of  birth  there  were  twins,  is  not  a  repetition 
that  betrays  another  hand,  inasmuch  as  Rebekah  did  not  know 
the  cause  of  the  sensations  which  led  her  to  inquire  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  information  that  she  was  bearing  twins  rested  entirely 
on  the  Divine  answer  to  her  inquiry.  It  was  therefore  quite 
natural  that  the  verification  of  that  oracle  when  the  time  of 
birth  arrived  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the  writer.  The 
mention  of  the  twins  was  also  needed  in  v.  24  to  introduce  the 
subjoined  particulars.  The  whole  is  therefore  well  connected 
together. 

The  passage,  however,  is  anatomised  by  the  partitionists  in  a 
way  which  has  the  less  claim  on  our  attention,  as  they  are  not 
agreed  in  the  division  of  it.  Thus  Dr.  Davidson's  table  gives 
i\  19  to  the  Jehovist  and  20  to  the  Elohist,  this  latter  con- 
taining the  name  Padan-Aram,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
the  Jehovist.  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  however,  gives  v.  19  also 
to  the  Elohist.  If  he  had  left  it  to  the  Jehovist  this  writer 
would  have  used  Hvin  instead  of  "I7)  for  to  beget,  which  the 
Bishop  will  not  allow.  His  remark  that  the  particularity  of 
the  account  of  Isaac's  marriage  implies  that  the  writer  knew 
nothing  of  the  Jehovistic  chapter  xxiv.,  in  which  it  had 
already  been  fully  described,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  just 
noticed,  that  here  it  occurs  in  the  recapitulatory  preface  of  one 
of  the  principal  sections  of  the  book,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  these  divisions  in  general,  and  of  many  of  the  lesser  sec- 
tions also.  Then  again  21-26,  except  the  last  clause  of  26 
given  to  the  Elohist,  is  assigned  in  Dr.  Davidson's  table  to  the 
Jehovist,  while  the  Bishop  gives  the  first  part  of  21,  22,  23,  to 
the  Jehovist,  and  the  latter  part  of  21  and  24-26  to  the  Elohist. 
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The  Bishop  then  gives  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  to  the  Je- 
hovist,  while  Davidson's  table  only  gives  him  27,  28,  and  assigns 
the  story  of  the  sale  of  the  birthright  to  the  Redactor  or  compiler. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  reference  to  this  in  xxvii.  36,  "  He  hath 
taken  away  my  birthright,  and  behold  now  he  hath  taken  my 
blessing,"  should  be  given  to  the  compiler  also,  which  it  is  not  in 
Davidson's  table,  but  is  by  Boehmer.^  In  this  disagreement  it 
is  needless  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  respective  partitions. 
When  men  fall  out  about  the  division  of  the  sj^oil,  the  right 
owner  may  come  by  his  own. 

§  2.     Ch.  XXVI.  1-33.     ISAAC  WITH  ABIMELECH.     JEHOVISTIC   WITH 
AN  ELOHISTIC  EXCEPTION. 

In  this  passage  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Isaac  on 
the  occasion  of  his  going  into  Gerar,  and  to  have  blessed  him 
when  he  sowed  in  that  land.  On  the  removal  of  Isaac  to  Beer- 
sheba,  he  appeared  again  and  said,  "  I,"  that  is,  the  same  Jehovah 
who  appeared,  ''  I  am  the  Elohim  of  Abraham  thy  father."  Here 
Elohim,  as  the  general  term,  appears  in  its  proper  place  as  the 
predicate,  while  the  pronoun,  implying  the  proper  name,  stands 
as  the  subject.  So  far  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this 
passage  ;  but  in  the  subsequent  part  there  is  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  Abimelech,  who 
was  not  of  the  chosen  family.  A  little  consideration,  however, 
Avill  show  that  in  this  Abimelech  is  speaking  of  Jehovah,  not  as 
his  own  God,  but  as  the  God  who  had  blessed  and  protected 
Abraham,  and  who,  he  now  perceives,  has  the  same  care  of  Isaac 
also.  Abimelech  with  Ahuzzath  and  Phicol  comes  to  him,  and 
they  assign  as  the  cause  of  their  visit  that  they  certainh^  saw  Je- 
hovah was  with  him.  And  then,  having  desired  that  a  covenant 
should  be  ratified  between  them,  they  conclude  by  saying,  "  Thou 
art  710W  the  blessed  of  Jehovah."  The  whole  point  of  the  saying  is 
in  this  word  now.^   As  Abraham  Avas  before,  so  Isaac  is  now  the 

1  Bishop  of  Natal,  Ft.  v.,  Crit.  Anal.,  p.  130. 

~  Here  asaiii  we  have  the  oft  recurring  alliteration,  HDV  HriK^  and  previously  in 

*-.  8,  pnvp  priv\ 
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blessed  of  Jeliovah.  It  is  therefore  as  Abraham's  and  Isaac's 
God,  and  not  as  his  own,  that  Abimelech  here  speaks  of  Jehovah. 
The  use  of  this  name,  therefore,  by  Abimelech  and  his  attendants 
does  not  argue  any  special  Jehovistic  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  who  merely  puts  the  name  into  their  mouth,  as  the 
representative  in  the  later  times  of  the  writer  of  such  proper 
name  as  Abraham  and  Isaac  had  themselves  in  actual  use  in 
their  day,  whether  that  was  Jehovah  or  not.  The  LXX.  coincide 
with  the  Hebrew. 

This  passage  affords  an  instance  of  the  renewed  imposition  of 
a  name  already  given  imder  particular  circumstances,  and  again 
re-imposed  on  a  suitable  occasion.    Abraham  had  given  the  name 
of  Beersheba  to  the  place  where  he  had  made  a  covenant  respect- 
ing a  well  with  Abimelech,  and  the  name  became  ultimately  so 
well  established  that,  even  before  the  circumstances  are  mentioned 
which  gave  rise  to  the  adoption  of  the  name,  the  place  is  pro- 
leptically  called   Beersheba   by  the  writer.     Yet  we  find    the 
writer  again  in  the  present  passage  describing  the  new  digging 
of  the  well,  the  new  making  of  a  covenant  respecting  it  with 
Abimelech,  and  the  new  imposition  of  the  name  Beersheba  in 
consequence,  as  if  the  name  had  now  for  the  first  time  been 
adopted.     There  is  added  here,  what  was  not  said  on  the  former 
occasion,  "  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  called  Beersheba 
unto  this  day."     This  remark  may  be  understood  as  implying 
that  on  the  first  occasion  the  name  had  not  obtained  such  an 
established  use  as  to  perpetuate  it,  but  that  the  perpetuation  of 
it  resulted  from  its   renewed   imposition   by  Isaac.      Thus    a 
reasonable  account  can  be  given  of  the  only  real  difficulties  the 
passage  seems  to  present,  namely  the  imposition  of  the  name 
Beersheba  by  Isaac,  and  the  use  of  Jehovah  by  Abimelech  and 
his  attendants. 

The  circumstances,  however,  mentioned  in  this  chapter  of 
Isaac's  sojourn  in  Gerar,  his  fears  on  account  of  Eebekah's 
beauty,  and  the  names  Abimelech  and  Phicol,  which  re- 
appear  in   this    story,    have   led   the    advocates  of  multiplied 
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authorship  to  regard  this  as  only  a  repetition  iu  varied  form, 
and  as  applied  to  Isaac,  of  what  had  before  been  related  of  Abra- 
ham's visit  to  Gerar  and  Sarah's  introduction  into  Abimelech's 
family,  this  being  itself  supposed  to  be  only  a  repetition  of 
Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  circumstances  which  took 
place  there.  And  as  it  was  argued  that  these  two  latter  were 
only  the  forms  which  the  same  traditional  event  took  in  the 
hands  of  two  different  authors,  namely  the  Jehovist  and  the 
junior  Elohist,  so  a  third  and  subsequent  writer  of  the  present 
histor}^  must  be  found.  It  would  disturb  the  order  of  the 
assumed  succession  of  the  writers  to  go  back  to  the  Elohist. 
Hence  the  Redactor  assumes  the  authorship  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  twenty  five  verses  of  the  chapter.  The 
parts  not  given  to  him  are  v.  6,  "And  Isaac  dwelt  in 
Gerar,"  attributed  to  the  junior  Elohist ;  v.  13,  and  14  to  end 
of  first  clause,  describing  Isaac's  prosperity,  16  and  17,  mention- 
ing his  departure  at  the  request  of  Abimelech,  19-22,  describing 
the  digging  of  the  wells,  together  with  the  first  clause  of  v.  25, 
all  given  to  the  junior  Elohist,  doubtless  because  these  being  all 
new  matter  may  be  given  to  him,  but  else  would  interfere  with 
the  notion  of  a  new  form  of  the  old  story  already  twice  told. 
But  plainly  if  the  Redactor  with  all  the  materials  before  him  is 
not  content  with  interweaving  into  the  comi^ilation  the  materials 
that  came  to  his  hand,  but  must  add  from  himself  so  large  a 
portion,  and  that  not  new  matter  gleaned  from  other  sources, 
but  a  mere  variation  of  a  story  already  twice  existing  in  his  pre- 
\dous  materials,  then  he  ceases  to  be  a  mere  compiler,  and  assumes 
the  character  of  an  interpolator  of  his  own  inventions.  The  stor}^, 
however,  is  entirely  unlike  the  two  former,  except  in  the  appre- 
hension on  account  of  Rebekah's  beauty,  and  the  j)i'etence  that 
she  was  Isaac's  sister,  as  regards  both,  and  the  sameness  of  the 
place  and  names  as  regards  the  later  of  those  two  narratives. 
The  apprehension,  however,  would  naturally  arise  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  former  occurrences,  especially  on  Isaac's  going  to 
the  place  where  the  second  of  the  two  had  hajjpened,  and  might 
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have  suggested  the  same  expedient,  wliicli  had  not  resulted  in 
any  ill  consequences  on  those  occasions.  The  recurrence  of  the 
names,  whether  as  official  titles  or  as  hereditary  names,  is  so 
natural  and  probable,  that  any  objection  drawn  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is  purely  factious.  Indeed,  Fuerst  notices  that  the 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  iii.  21,  is  called 
Abimelech  in  the  title  to  Ps.  xxxiv.  If  that  is  to  be  trusted, 
this  name  at  any  rate  was  apparently  a  title  of  office.  If,  then, 
there  is  no  reason  for  reg'ardino'  the  events  as  identical,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  bringing  in  a  new  author  for  each  as  it  occurs. 

The  concluding  passage  of  this  chapter,  from  v.  26  inclusive 
to  the  end,  is  mainlj^  given  to  the  Elohist  in  Davidson's  table, 
notwithstanding  that  the  only  name  of  God  occurring  in  it  is  Je- 
hovah as  already  noticed,  for  which  no  doubt  the  Redactor  would 
be  made  responsible.  The  latter  clause,  however,  of  v.  33, 
"  Therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  called  Beersheba  unto  this 
day,"  is  not  attributed  to  the  Elohist.  The  Redactor  is  made 
responsible  for  this  also.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
V.  32,  which  is  given  to  the  Elohist,  presupposes  the  last  clause 
of  V.  25  given  to  the  Redactor.  Isaac's  servants  digged  a  well  on 
their  arrival  at  Beersheba,  and  then  they  came  and  told  him,  as 
mentioned  in  v.  32,  of  the  well  they  had  digged,  which  would  be 
unintelligible  as  it  appears  there,  if  the  previous  statement  had 
not  existed.  Then  this  well  of  which  they  bring  word  is  called 
Sheba,  in  consequence  of  the  oath  made  in  the  meantime ;  and 
the  name  of  the  town  becomes  Beer-Sheba  after  the  well  thus 
named.  There  is  no  symptom  of  interpolation  in  all  this, 
which  is  closely  and  naturally  connected  together. 

Such  is  the  treatment  of  the  passage  by  these  critics.  The 
Bishop  of  Natal,  however,  does  not  agree  with  them,  as  regards 
a  great  part  of  the  passage.  He  gives  the  fourth  and  fifth 
verses  to  the  Deuteronomist,  mainly  on  the  strength  of  the 
words,  "  My  charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my 
laws,"  similar  and  synonymous  words  being  thus  frequently 
combined  in   Deuteronomy,  but  nowhere   else  Jour  occurring 
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together  as  in  Deut.  xi.  1  and  here.  The  resemblance,  however, 
is  mainly  in  this  number,  as  the  order  and  one  of  the  terms  differ. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  words,  "  and  I  have  given  to  thy  seed 
all  these  lands,"  is  a  mere  useless  repetition  of  the  same  words  in 
V.  3,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  interpolation.  The  Bishop 
does  not  perceive  the  true  nature  of  v.  4,  as  here  given.  In 
V.  3  Jehovah  promises  to  Isaac  that  he  will  give  to  him  and  to 
his  seed  these  countries,  and  tciU  perform  the  oath  tvhich  he  sware 
unto  Ahraham  his  father.  That  oath  he  then  repeats  in  sub- 
stance, and  nearly  in  words,  as  given  in  xxii.  17.  First  the 
promise  is  made  directly  to  Isaac  himself  in  v.  3,  and  then  it  is 
quoted  as  part  of  the  oath  to  Abraham  in  v.  4.  There  is  there- 
fore no  unmeaning  repetition  in  the  present  case.  The  rest  of 
the  story  to  the  end  of  v.  16  the  Bishop  gives  to  the  Jehovist, 
as  he  did  that  of  Abraham  in  Egypt ;  the  second  Elohist  to  whom 
he  ascribes  the  story  in  ch.  xx.  being  also,  as  the  Bishop  sus- 
pects, the  Jehovist  at  a  different  time  of  his  life.  The  Bishop 
thus  waves  the  objection  founded  on  the  sameness  of  the  stories 
so  strongly  insisted  on  by  others,  but  explains  the  repetitions 
by  a  complex  theory  of  re- writing  and  modifying,  and  then  re- 
taining cancelled  passages  unsuppressed  ;  "  and  thus  the  narra- 
tive has  come  down  to  us  with  all  its  contradictions  and  per- 
plexities,"— contradictions  and  perplexities  which  he  has,  lUce 
others,  imagined  or  created  for  himself. 

Verse  18  compared  with  15  is  given  by  the  Bishop  to  the 
second  Elohist,  with  the  remark  that  "  it  seems  plain  that  one 
and  the  same  writer  cannot  have  written  these  two  almost 
identical  passages  in  such  close  juxtaposition,  as  part  of  the 
same  context."  xlnd  he  adds  that  the  Jehovist  in  v.  15  "  repre- 
sents this  '  stopping  '  of  the  wells  as  proceeding  direct  from  the 
'envy'  of  the  Philistines  towards  Isaac,  v.  14;  whereas  in 
0.  18  it  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  fact,  which  had  resulted 
in  consequence  of  Abraham's  death."  Now  here  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  Bishop,  in  spite  of  all  his  minute 
analysis  of  the  Hebrew  text,  has  been  betrayed  by  the  English 
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Version  in  v.  15.     The/or  of  that  Version,  which  indicates  that 
the  stopping  of  the  wells  had  proceeded  from  the  envy  of  the 
Philistines,  has  no  place  in  the  original,  except  so  far  as  one 
might  think  it  needful  thus  to  interpret  the  copulative  -^  at  the 
commencement  of  the  verse.    But  if  this  were  the  meaning,  and 
the  stopping  had  proceeded  from  the  envy' of  the  Philistines, 
this  1  would  have  been  connected  with  the  future  as  indicating 
the  sequence  of  events.     Instead  of  this  the  use  of  the  future 
with  the  mic  conmrske  is  here  interrupted,  and  the  verb  is  in  the 
past   tense.     Now   this    change   of  tense   is   not   arbitrary  in 
Hebrew ;  either  a  new  subject  wholly  unconnected  with  what  pre- 
cedes is  commenced,  or  else  the  idea  of  subsequence  is  dropped  and 
the  time  may  go  back  to  some  period  preceding  that  last  men- 
tioned, and  the  verb  have  a  pluperfect  sense.     The  rendering 
should  therefore  be,   "And  (or,  but)  all  the  weUs  which  hil 
father's  servants  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father, 
the  Philistines  had  stopped  them."    And  the  reason  why  this  is 
here  mentioned  seems  to  be  that  the  writer  meant  to  intimate 
why  Isaac  continued  in  Gerar,  notwithstanding  the  envy  of  the 
Philistines,  until  Abimelech  desired  that  he  would  depart.     He 
was  unwilling  to  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beersheba,  because 
the  weUs  there  had  been  stopped.     It  was  necessary  therefore 
when  he  went  from  thence  to  the  valley  of  Gerar  to  dig  again 
those  wells  which  the  Philistines  had  stopped  after  his  father's 
death.     The  LXX.,  it  is  true,  in  translating  v.  15,  use  an  aorld, 
eve^pa^av,  but  this  is  with  a  pluperfect  sense,  as  in  the  previous 
use  of  the  aorist  wpv^av,  where  the  sense  is  necessarily  i^luperfcct. 
And  so  we  have  the  same  aorist  forms  in  v.  18  for  both  verbs 
where    they   are   plainly  pluperfect}      The   remainder   of  this 


The  Vul-ate,  however,  avoids  the  difficultv  in  a  rlifferent  manner      It  n-iders 
us :   "  Invidcntes  ei  PahBstmi,  omnes  puteos  quos  foderant  servi  patris  iliins    \l)ra 
m,  illo  tempore  obstnixerunt,  iniplentes  huiuu  :    in  tan  turn,  ut  mm    Ibim-'lech 
■•^.-et  ad  Isaac:  Recede,"  etc.     Then  when  it  comes  to  18  it  says,  Rnrsuraoue  fodit 
puteos,    quos   foderant  servi  patns  sui   Abraham,   et   quos   ilkj    mortuo    olim 
ixerant  Phihstiim.    The  alios  is  plainly  not  justified  by  the  3tJ'*'l  of  the  Hebre-sv 
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passage  from  v.  18  is  given  by  the  Bishop  to  the  Jehovist,  in 
variance  with  other  critics. 

§  3.  Ch.  XXVI.  34,  35,  xxvii.,  xxviii.  1-4.  ESAU'S  MARRIAGE,  THE 
BLESSING  OF  JACOB  BY  ISAAC,  AND  HIS  MISSION  TO  PADAN- 
ARAM.     JEHOVISTIC  AND  ELOHISTIC. 

The  marriage  of  Esau  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
ceding passage,  but  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  latter 
part  of  this  new  section.  Hence  the  two  last  verses  plainly  form 
its  commencement,  to  which  there  was  no  occasion  to  prefix  any 
recapitulatory  j)reface  as  in  other  cases.  But  while  these  verses 
are  thus  the  necessary  commencement  of  the  ensuing  narrative, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  juxtaposition  to  create  the  impres- 
sion, which  the  subsequent  history  removes,  that  the  trans- 
actions related  in  ch,  xxvii.  followed  immediately  on  Esau's 
marriage.  The  Bishop  of  Natal  indeed  insists  on  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  age  of  Jacob  when  he  set  out  to  be  married,  ujDon  the 
supposition  of  the  interval  of  thirtj^-six  years,  which  the  chro- 
nology of  the  book  as  it  stands  requires.  But  as  the  partition 
of  the  book  does  not  free  the  narrative  to  which  the  Bishop 
gives  his  approval,  as  the  purest  and  most  consistent  with  pro- 
bability, from  the  difficulty  of  extraordinary  ages  and  child- 
bearing  at  an  unnatural  tune  of  life,  there  seems  no  object  in 
insisting  on  those  incongruities  as  reasons  for  breaking  up  the 
book  as  a  compilation  of  inconsistent  fragments  or  separate 
narratives.  Whatever  principle  is  adopted  in  explaining  such 
difiiculties,  as  they  still  exist  in  the  separated  parts,  wiU  just 
as  readily  serve  in  regard  to  the  whole  in  its  integrity. 

The  first  mention  of  God  is  when  Isaac  asks  how  the  venison 
has  been  found  so  soon,  and  Jacob  says  in  reply,  "  Jehovah  thy 
Elohim  brought  it  to  me."  Here  each  word  is  in  its  proper 
place,  one,  the  proper  name,  as  the  subject,  and  the  other,  the 
appellative,  as  the  predicate  of  an  assumptive  proposition.  And 
the  reason  of  speaking  thus  is  intelligible  enough.  Jehovah 
brought  it  to  him  because  he  was  Isaac's  Elohim.     Next,  in 
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V.  27  Isaac  says  that  the  smell  of  his  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a 
field  which  Jehovah  has  blessed  ;  and  then  he  immediately  adds, 
"Ha-Elohim  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,"  etc.,  i.e.,  that 
Elohim,  namely  Jehovah  just  named,  give  thee  the  blessing  of 
the  field  now  mentioned.      The  article  here  is  plainly,  as  in 
xxii.  1,  the  article  of  reference,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying Jehovah  with  Elohim.     The  Bisliop  is  thus  as  mistaken 
in  making  the  word  with  the  article  a  special  Jehovistic  indica- 
tion,'  as  others  are  in  giving  it  a  special  meaning  as  the  personal 
God,   as    has  already   been    abundantly  shown.      There   is   no 
further  mention  of  God  until  in  xxviii.  1-4  Isaac  bids  Jacob  go 
to  Padan-Aram  for  a  wife,  and  then  repeats,  as  his  final  benedic- 
tion on  Jacob,  the  El-Shaddai  blessing  of  ch.  xvii.     This  bless- 
ing, originally  imparted  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  together,  is  trans- 
mitted by  Isaac  to  Jacob,  now  that  he  is  about  to  leave  the  land 
which  Elohim  gave  unto  Abraham,  Elohim  here  following,  as 
in  other  places,  the  use  of  El-Shaddai,  which,  if  it  was  the  name 
for  which  Jehovah  was  afterwards  substituted,  would,  when  it  is 
employed,  naturally  exclude  the  use  of  its  later  substitute.    The 
LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  that,  as  already  mentioned, 
they  represent  El-Shaddai  by  6  6e6^  /llov. 

The  entire  of  ch.  xxvii.  is  given  to  the  Jehovist  by  aU  the 
advocates  of  divided  authorship,  with  the  exception  of  i\  36, 
which  some  give  to  the  compiler,  as  it  refers  to  the  sale  of 
the  birthright  which  is  also  given  to  the  compiler,  and  then 
of  V.  46.  But  as  Padan-Aram  occurs  in  the  commencing 
verses  of  xxviii.  that  passage  must  be  given  to  the  Elohist, 
as  it  is  assumed  the  Jehovist  could  not  have  used  that 
name.  But  then,  as  xxviii.  1  is  in  close  connexion  with 
xxvii.  46,  Eebekah  in  the  one  expressing  to  Isaac  her  dread 
at  the  thought  of  Jacob's  marrying  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
land,  while  in  the  other,  apparently  in  consequence  of  this, 
Isaac   charges  Jacob  not  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 

»  Pt.  V.  Crit.  Anal.,  p.  94. 
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Canaan,  if  xxvii.  46  Avere  tlie  Jeliovist's,  the  theory  would  seem 
to  be  entirely  upset  by  the  Elohist  taking  up  the  Jehovist's 
narrative.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  xxviii.  1  is  made  to  follow 
in  sequence  with  xxvi.  34,  35,  and  the  Redactor  is  called  in  by 
some  to  bear  the  burden  of  xxvii.  46.  But  if  the  Redactor  had 
found  in  the  Elohistic  document  the  last  verses  of  ch.  xxvi. 
followed  immediately  by  the  first  verse  of  ch.  xxviii.,  and  had 
interposed  between  them  the  Jehovistic  ch.  xxvii.,  there  would 
have  existed  no  motive  for  his  then  bringing  in  Rebekah  as 
expressing  her  fears  as  to  Jacob's  marrying  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  land.  For  while  Bebekah  had  her  own  reason  for 
desiring  Jacob  to  go  to  Harau,  it  was  already  stated  that  Esau's 
Hittite  wives  were  a  grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  as  well  as  to  Rebekah, 
and  the  narrative,  as  put  together  by  the  Redactor,  contained 
already  a  sufficient  motive  for  Isaac's  charge  to  Jacob  not  to 
marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Redactor  would  have  limited  his  interpolations  to  what 
was  necessary  to  connect  and  complete  the  compiled  narrative, 
and  would  have  avoided  all  gratuitous  additions.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  quite  natural  that  Rebekah,  being  anxious  to  get 
Jacob  away  from  the  effects  of  Esau's  anger,  and  knowing  that 
Isaac  agreed  with  her  in  disliking  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
should  have  suggested  this  motive  to  him,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  him  to  send  Jacob  away. 

The  Bishop  does  not  follow  those  who  give  the  last  verse  of 
xxvii.  to  the  compiler,  but  he  agrees  with  them  in  assigning 
the  commencing  verses  of  xxviii.  to  the  Elohist.  Besides  the 
use  of  Padan-Aram  already  mentioned,  the  other  points  of  dis- 
tinction on  which  he  relies  are  attributable  to  the  direct  trans- 
ference of  the  El-Shaddai  blessing  from  ch.  xvii.,  the  expressions 
of  the  one  being  copied  in  the  other.  As  an  author  of  the 
entire  book  might  have  done  this  as  well,  these  coincidences 
prove  nothing  of  the  present  passage.  And  even  on  the 
Bishop's  theory,  why  might  not  his  Jehovist  have  taken  this 
blessing  from  its  Elohistic  place  in  ch.  xvii.  ? 
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§  4  (1).  Ch.  XXVIII.  5-22.  JACOB'S  DEPARTURE  TO  HARAN,  AXD  ESAU'S 
TO  ISHMAEL,  TO  OBTAIN  WIVES.  JACOB'S  DREAM  AND  VOW 
AT  BETHEL.     JEHOVISTIC  AND  ELOHISTIC. 

The  fifth  verse  seems  tlie  most  natural  place  at  wliich  to 
make  a  new  section  commence.  The  charge  which  Isaac  gives 
Jacob  not  to  take  a  wife  of  the  danghters  of  Canaan,  and  the 
command  to  go  to  Padan-Aram,  with  the  invocation  of  Divine 
blessing  upon  him,  wind  up  the  narrative  of  the  preceding 
chapter.  And  now  a  new  section  commences  with  a  repetition 
of  Jacob's  dismissal  by  Isaac,  and  an  announcement  of  his  con- 
sequent departure  to  Padan-Aram  to  Laban.  And  as  customary 
at  the  commencement  of  a  section,  though  Bethuel  was  des- 
cribed in  r.  2  as  Rebekah's  father,  and  Laban  as  her  brother, 
the  description  is  for  completeness  in  the  new  section  repeated 
here  with  niinute  particularity.  There  is  also  a  further  repeti- 
tion. For  before  entering  on  the  history  of  Jacob's  journey 
to  Haran  and  his  proceedings  there,  this  section  contains  the 
account  of  Esau's  journey  also  to  Ishraael  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  another  wife.  And  in  accounting  for  this  the  previously 
mentioned  particulars  are  in  the  customary  way  repeated, 
namely  how  Isaac  had  blessed  Jacob,  and  sent  him  to  Padan- 
Aram  to  take  a  wife,  how  he  had  charged  him  not  to  marry 
any  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  and  how  Esau  perceived  that 
these  were  displeasing  to  his  father.  This  recapitulation  both 
serves  as  a  reason  for  Esau's  departure  to  Ishmael,  and  also 
explains  the  circumstances  and  causes  of  Jacob's  departure  suffi- 
ciently to  give  completeness  in  itself  to  the  ensuing  account  of 
Jacob's  proceedings,  which  forms  almost  an  unbroken  narrative 
to  xxxiii.  17.  It  has,  however,  certain  stages  which  naturally 
separate  themselves,  and  will  admit  of  separate  treatment  with 
advantage. 

The  use  of  the  names  of  God  in  the  first  passage,  which 
reaches  to  the  end  of  ch.  xxviii.,  is  readily  explained.  When 
Jacob  dreams,  he  sees  a  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  angels, 
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not  the  angels,  but  augels  of  Elohim  upon  it,  messengers  not 
from  earth  to  heaven  but  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  God  to 
man  not  from  man  to  God.  Then  at  the  summit  stands  God  in 
his  personal  anthropomorphic  representation  ;  he  is  therefore 
naturally  called  by  the  proper  and  personal  name,  and  an- 
nounces himself  as  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  of  Abraham  and  of 
Isaac,  and  now  blesses  Jacob  as  he  had  blessed  them.  When 
Jacob  awakes  it  is  still  JehoA'^ah,  he  sa3^s,  is  in  this  place.  But, 
he  adds,  not  this  is  the  house  of  Jehovah,  but  "  this  is  none 
other  but  a  house  of  God."  Elohim  is  used  in  this  connexion 
with  reference  to  the  well-known  name  Bethel,  which  he  pre- 
sently gives  the  place.  El  being  as  yet  the  word  for  God  used 
in  all  compound  names.  He  then  vows  that  "  if  Elohim  will 
be  with  him,  and  will  keep  him  in  this  way  that  he  goes,  and 
will  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and  he  comes 
again  in  jjeace  to  his  father's  house,  and  Jehovah  is  his  Elohim, 
then  this  stone  which  he  has  set  for  a  j^illar  shall  be  Elohim's 
house."  The  EngKsh  Version  makes  "  Jehovah  shall  be  my 
Elohim"  part  of  the  consequent,  with  which  the  LXX.  seem  to 
agree  ;  but  the  verb  in  this  clause  is  riTl   in  the  same  tense 

^^  T      T 

with  the  two  preceding  verbs,  and  becomes  future  Hl'il''  iii  ^'^ 
next  clause,  which  therefore  seems  properly  to  begin  the  conse- 
quent, as  Hengstenberg  insists.  At  any  rate  the  names  of  God 
in  this  passage,  with  which  the  LXX.  agree  except  that  at  the 
commencement  of  v.  20  it  is  Kupio^  6  $eb'i,  not  simply  ^eo?,  are 
naturally  and  simply  explained  according  to  their  proper  use 
and  import,  and  require  no  supposition  of  different  authorship. 
But  as  XXXV.  15,  "  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  where 
God  spake  with  him  Bethel,"  is  assigned  to  the  Elohist,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  the  assigning  of  the  same  name  on  two  seem- 
ingly different  occasions  is  an  evidence  of  different  authors 
variously  describing  the  same  circumstance,  and  these  varied 
repetitions  are  usually  given  to  the  junior  Elohist,  so  the  pre- 
sent passage  is  assigned  to  him  in  Davidson's  table.  The 
verses  13-16,  however,  being  too  Jehovistic,  must  not  be  given  to 
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him,  while  yet  they  are  too  closely  connected  with  the  context, 
and  too  incapable  of  standing  by  themselves,  to  be  regarded  as 
a  substantive  part  of  the  Jehovistic  narrative.  Hence  they  are 
treated  as  an  interpolation  of  the  Redactor.  For  consistency, 
the  clause,  "  and  Jehovah  shall  be  my  Elohim,"  should  also  be 
attributed  to  him,  which,  however,  is  not  done.  But  now,  what 
motive  would  the  Redactor  have  had  to  invent  this  portion  of 
the  narrative  ?  The  vow  is  plainly  taken  from  the  promise,  and 
follows  quite  naturally  from  it ;  its  several  clauses,  "  if  Elohim 
will  be  with  me,"  "will  keep  me,"  "will  bring  me  again,"  if 
"  Jehovah  will  be  Elohim  to  me,'  as  he  was  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  are  plainly  taken  from  the  promise.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  Jacob,  having  dreamed  a  certain  promise,  should 
make  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  the  condition  of  his  vow  ; 
but  as  the  vow  does  not  in  any  way  presuppose  the  promise, 
there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Redactor, 
nor  does  the  narrative  in  any  way  require  it.  And  if  he  had 
derived  the  promise  from  the  vow,  he  would  probably  have 
taken  in  the  particulars  of  food  and  raiment,  which  are  not  in 
the  promise,  and  not  have  added  to  it  the  grant  of  the  land  and 
the  blessing  in  his  seed  of  the  famihes  of  the  earth.  Plainly, 
the  whole  chapter  is  by  one  hand  ;  and  as  the  vow  was  that,  on 
condition  of  Jacob's  return,  the  piUar  of  Bethel  should  be  God's 
liouse,  that  is,  should  be  what  he  calls  it.  Bethel ;  so  when  he 
comes  back  to  the  same  place  afterwards  in  peace,  and  then 
calls  that  place  Bethel,  is  not  the  re-imposition  of  the  name  a 
plain  reference  to  the  vow  ?  He  called  it  Bethel  before  con- 
ditionally ;  it  becomes  so  absolutely  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
vow.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  the  earlier  occasion, 
Avhen  it  is  said  that  Jacob  called  this  place  Bethel,  that  was 
<^)nly  a  name  imposed  in  his  own  mind.  He  was  a  solitary 
wanderer,  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  might  commu- 
nicate it.  Whatever  he  may  have  called  it  in  his  own  thoughts, 
the  name  was  not  practically  given  until  the  subsequent  occa- 
sion.     Surely  the  Jehovistic  passage  now  before  us,  and  the 
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Elohistic  XXXV.  15  are  tlius  closely  and  undesignedly  connected 
together,  and  evince  the  unity  of  the  authorship  from  which 
they  proceed. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal,  having  given  down  to  r.  10  to  the 
Elohist,  gives  the  remainder  to  the  Jehovist  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  he  remarks  on  the  change  from  Padan-Aram  in  1-9 
to  Haran  in  v.  10,  as  favouring  this  change  of  authors  just  here. 
Yet  the  Elohist  had  already  spoken  of  Haran  in  xi.  and  xii., 
and  it  seems  hard  to  deny  him  now  the  use  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  not  synonymous  with  the  name  previously  mentioned. 
Padan-Aram  was  a  district  of  Mesopotamia ;  Haran  was  the  par- 
ticular place  in  it  where  the  family  of  Rebekah  dwelt,  called  in 
xxiv.  10  "the  city  of  Nahor"  her  grandfather.  The  Bishop 
remarks  also  on  the  position  of  the  words,  "  and  in  thy  seed,"  at 
the  close  of  -v.  14  as  possibly  by  another  hand,  namely  his  Deu- 
teronomist.  But  this  position  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  preceding  clause  is  exactly  and  literally  adopted 
from  xii.  3,  and  the  addition  is  therefore  subjoined,  not  incor- 
porated as  it  appears  in  the  English  Version.  "  This  ground," 
in  V.  15,  on  which  the  Bishop  lays  stress  as  a  Jehovistic  phrase, 
is  probably  not  meant  as  equivalent  to  "this  land,"  in  v.  13,  but 
denotes  this  very  spot  of  ground,  namely  Bethel. 

§   4    (2).     Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.    JACOB    WITH    LABAN.     JEHOVISTIC    AND 

ELOHISTIC. 

This  passage,  which  contains  the  history  of  Jacob  from  his 
arrival  at  Haran  to  his  final  separation  from  Laban,  is  a  con- 
tinuous and  closely  connected  narrative,  of  such  unity  in  its 
character  as  not  to  admit  of  subdivision  into  briefer  sections  in 
-any  way  complete  in  themselves.  The  first  of  the  chapters  com- 
prised in  it  is  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  with  the  exception  of 
24,  28,  32  first  and  second  clauses,  33  first  and  fourth  clauses, 
34  first  clause,  and  35  first  and  fourth  clauses,  which  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  gives  to  the  Elohist.  Its  Jehovistic  character  as  regards 
the  names  of  God  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  circumstance, 
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that  Laban  and  his  family,  however  they  may  have  recognised 
the  true  Grod  and  worshipped  him,  were  still  by  no  means  free 
from  idolatrous  notions  and  practices,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
incidents  mentioned  in  this  narrative.  It  may  well  therefore 
have  seemed  fit  to  the  writer,  at  his  first  mention  of  God  in  con- 
nexion with  Jacob's  wives,  to  bring  them  into  special  relation 
to  the  God  of  the  Patriarchs  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being.  This  will  account  for  his 
attributing  to  Jehovah  God's  favourable  regard  of  Leah,  and 
making  Leah  attribute  to  Jehovah,  that  is,  to  the  God  of 
Jacob  her  husband,  the  blessing  of  children  by  which  she 
was  made  happy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter 
(xxx.)  which  is  also,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be 
noticed  presently,  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  the  change  to  the 
use  of  Elohim  is  easily  accounted  for.  Jacob  is  provoked  by 
Rachel's  appeal  to  him,  to  give  her  children  or  else  she  will 
die,  and  asks  her  in  reply  does  she  think  he  is  in  God's  stead.* 
It  is  God  not  man  has  caused  her  barrenness,  and  God  not  man 
can  remove  it.  The  contrast  between  the  Divine  and  human 
therefore  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  transition  to  Elohim. 
And  then  when  Bilhah  bears  a  son,  and  Rachel  says,  "  God  hath 
judged  me  and  hath  also  heard  my  voice,  and  hath  given  me  a 
son,"  there  is  plainly  a  reference  to  the  previous  use  of  Elohim. 
Jacob  had  told  her  that  God  only,  not  man,  could  grant  her 
desire,  and  now  she  says  God,  not  man,  has  heard  her  prayer  and 
done  her  justice.  Afterwards  when  Bilhah  has  another  son,  and 
Rachel  says,  "  With  wrestlings  of  Elohim  have  I  wrestled  with 
my  sister,"  Elohim  is  only  used  to  intensify  the  sense  of  the  word 
"wrestlings,"  as  a  familiar  way  of  speaking.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  prevalent  feeKng  of  the  Divine  blessing,  that  Elohim 
continues  to  be  used  in  relating  the  subsequent  birth  of  Leah's 
two  younger  sons ;  while  it  may  have  been  with  more  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  first  introduction  of  the  name  at  the  bes^innins  of  the 

^  Perhaps  we  should  even  render,  *'  Am  I  instead  of  a  God  ?" 
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chapter,  that  in  'V.  22  it  is  said  that  Elohim  remembered  Rachel, 
and  that,  when  she  acknowledges  the  Divine  goodness  in  giving 
her  a  son,  she  says  that  Elohim  has  taken  away  her  reproach.  The. 
writer  having  made  her  thus  use  Elohim,  with  this  reference  in 
view,  has  no  longer  anything  to  suggest  the  contrast  between 
the  Divine  and  human  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  her  desires, 
and  accordingly,  when  she  expresses  her  anticipation  of  another 
son,  she  says  that  Jehovah,  that  is  Jacob's  God,  shall  add  to  her 
another  son.  All  this  may  have  come  to  the  writer's  pen  quite 
spontaneously,  yet  still  not  less  really  suggested  in  the  manner 
indicated,  it  being  only  of  course  the  substance  in  the  writer's 
words,  and  not  the  actual  words  of  the  speakers  themselves,  that 
he  reports.  Jehovah  only  occurs  once  more  in  this  chapter,  when 
Laban,  in  t\  27,  asks  Jacob  to  remain  with  him,  as  he  has  found 
by  experience  that  Jehovah  has  blessed  him  for  Jacob's  sake. 
Here  Laban  uses  the  name  with  special  regard  to  Jacob's  relation 
to  God.  It  is  not  simply  as  God,  but  as  Jacob's  God,  that  the 
Divine  Being  has  blessed  him  ;  and  this  is  expressed  by  the  use 
of  Jehovah. 

The  story  of  the  mandrakes  is  treated  as  an  interpolation,  and 
is  assigned  to  the  Redactor  as  coming  after  the  Jehovist.  The 
reason  for  thus  regarding  this  passage,  r.  14-16,  is  intimated 
by  Davidson,  p.  62.  "  Unity  of  authorship  is  discountenanced 
by  duplicates  which  appear  not  unfrequently  in  Pentateuch- 
duplicate  etymologies,  and  traditional  duj^licates  of  the  same 
transaction}  Thus  there  are  double  etymologies  of  the  names 
Issachar  and  Zebulon  (see  Gen.  xxx.  14-16  compared  with  r.  18 
and  Gen.  xxx.  19,  20).  In  xxx.  16  the  name  Issachar  is  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  Leah  had  hired  (^D^,  Jtire) 

1  The  Jebovist  is  accused  of  forced  etymologies,  and  an  instance  is  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  Levi,  xxix.  34,  "Now  this  time  will  my  husband 
be  joined  unto  me."  Davidson,  p.  30,  maintains  that  the  name  was  given  because 
the  Levites  were  attached  to  the  priests  as  their  assistants.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
<luestion  about  the  etymology,  which  is  the  same  in  either  case,  but  as  to  the  reason  of 
it.  Surely  it  is  very  forced  to  supersede  the  name  of  the  tribe  altogether,  and  to  make 
the  term  a  mere  designation  of  otfice.  There  is  just  the  same  evidence  that  Levi  was 
the  name  of  the  head  of  a  tribe,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  Judah  or  any  of  the  other 
tribes,  that  they  bore  the  names  of  their  fathers. 
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Jacob  from  Eacliel  for  a  niglit  with  her  son's  mandrakes  ;  while 
in  the  eighteenth  verse  she  calls  the  child  Issachar,  because  God 
had  given  her  a  hire  or  reicard,  for  lending  her  maid  to  her 
husband."  Now  in  14-16  the  name  Issachar  is  not  explained 
at  all,  nor  is  it  clear  that  there  is  even  an  allusion  in  it  to  the 
name.  If  it  was  an  interpolation  afterwards  made  with  refer- 
ence to  r.  18,  the  allusion  would  not  have  been  so  obscure 
as  it  is.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  original  narrative, 
it  seems  wholly  irrespective  of  the  name,  and  relates  to  a 
circumstance  that  had  taken  place  before  the  birth  of  Issachar, 
while  in  v.  18  the  name  is  explained  without  any  expressed 
reference  to  that  transaction,  whatever  mental  reference  to  it 
may  have  existed.  Leah  is  repaid  not  merely  for  giving  her 
son's  mandrakes,  but  for  a  much  greater  act  of  self-denial  in 
allowing  her  place  to  be  occupied  by  her  maid  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  number  of  the  j)romised  seed.  If  the  name  might 
have  been  founded  on  the  lower  ground,  a  higher  one  is  assigned 
with  good  reason.  This  explanation  of  the  name  on  the  higher 
ground  being  supposed  to  have  already  existed,  there  was  no 
motive  for  a  subsequent  writer  to  assign  another,  and  still  less, 
so  much  a  lower  one,  as  that  implied  by  the  story  of  the  man- 
drakes,— a  story  moreover  which,  while  quite  in  character  with 
the  simplicity  of  pastoral  life,  is  very  unlikely  to  have  subsisted 
as  an  oral  tradition  to  so  late  a  period  of  Jewish  history  as  that 
of  the  supposed  Redactor,  and  which  therefore,  if  introduced  by 
him,  would  probably  have  been  an  invention  of  his  own.  But 
there  is  no  possible  reason  apparent  which  should  have  siig- 
gested  such  an  invention.  , 

"  In  like  manner  Leah  called  her  sixth  son  Zebulon,  i.e., 
dweller,  because,  as  she  said,  '  Now  will  my  husband  dwell  with 
me  ;'  but  her  words,  *  God  has  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry,' 
intimate  doicri/,  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  Zebulon,  from  the 
Hebrew  inT,  'TVl]  has  given  me  a  gift,  i.e.,  pS^lJ  =  pl^DT ; 
daleth  and  lamed  being  interchangeable  letters."  Here  the 
alleged  double  etymology  is  a  pure  imagination  ;  as  well  might 
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"  the  Lord  liatli  looked  upon  my  affliction  ;  now  therefore  will  my 
husband  love  me,"  be  regarded  as  containing  a  second  or  even  a 
third  explanation  of  the  name  Reuben  (see  a  son),  as  God  hath 
endued  me  with  a  good  dowry,  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the 
name  Zebulun,  in  addition  to  the  words  "  now  will  my  husband 
dwell  with  me."  The  interchangeableness  of  the  letters  daleth 
and  lamed,  as  written  letters,  is  only  an  interchangeableness  by 
the  misreading  of  copyists  from  the  slightness  of  the  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  two  letters.  It  could  only  have  operated  here 
by  the  change  of  that  which  existed  originally  into  the  other, 
in  the  course  of  time,  through  the  error  of  transcribers,  and  then 
by  some  subsequent  editor  finding  the  name  not  agreeing  with 
the  explanation,  and  inventing  another  explanation  to  match 
the  altered  name.  But  then  if  this  is  what  is  meant,  it  is  for- 
gotten in  all  this  fine  speculation,  that  the  similarity  of  form 
between  the  1  and  7  only  exists  in  the  square  or  Chaldee 
character,  which  came  into  use  with  the  Jews  after  the  Capti- 
vity ;  the  Phoenician  or  ancient  Hebrew,  which  was  in  use  until 
after,  on  all  hands  it  is  admitted,  the  book  of  Genesis  had 
assumed  its  present  form,  had  no  such  resemblance  in  these 
letters  as  would  have  made  such  an  interchange  by  copyists  in 
the  remotest  degree  likely.  But  if  the  author  means  that  the 
letters  were  interchangeable  as  sounds,  this  indeed  takes  place 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  the  divergence  of  nations  who  have 
derived  their  language  from  the  same  common  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek  SaKpv  and  the  Latin  lacryma,  but  there  is 
usually  no  interchange  of  these  letters  in  the  contemporaneous 
pronunciation  of  the  same  people,  except  as  cognates  tak(> 
different  shades  of  meaning.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence 
that  at  different  times  the  tribe  was  knowii  by  the  names  in  the 
different  forms  Zebudun  and  Zebulun.  Had  it  been  so,  an 
editor  who  found  the  name  different  from  what  was  prevalent 
in  his  time  would,  while  inventing  a  derivation  for  the  new 
foi'm,  have  also  introduced  the  new  form  itself,  if  he  did  not 
expunge  the  old,  and  would  scarcely  have  trusted  to  the  reader's 
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perception  of  a  nice  phonetic  principle,  which  indeed  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  he  knew  himself. 

A  third  instance  of  double  etymology  is  alleged  to  exist  in 
this  chapter  :  "  And  she  (Rachel)  conceived  and  bare  a  son, 
and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach.  And  she  called 
his  name  Josejoh,  and  said.  The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another 
son."  "  In  the  former  case,"  says  Davidson,  "  tpV  is  equivalent 
to  Plpi^''  from  ?p^  ;  in  the  latter,  the  Jehovist  deduces  it  from 
tlp^  to  add.  To  this  Keil  replies,  that  the  former  gives  no 
etymology,  but  only  makes  a  slight  allusion — a  most  incorrect 
statement."  That  it  is  not  an  incorrect  statement  may  be  seen 
by  the  allusion  in  the  remark,  "  the  Lord  hath  looked  upon  my 
affliction,"  to  the  former  part  of  the  name  Reuben,  in  which 
case  there  exists  no  pretence  on  which  to  ground  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  double  etymology.  These  alliterative  allusions,  beside 
the  etymology,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  already  noticed  in 
other  cases,  like  those  of  No^h  and  Japheth. 

There  is  a  clause  in  v.  40,  "  and  set  the  faces  of  the  flocks 
toward  the  ring-straked  and  all  the  brown  in  the  flock  of 
Laban,"  which  is  given  to  the  Redactor.  This  clause  seems 
awkward  in  the  English  Version.  It  is  not  so  in  that  of  the 
LXX.,  who,  however,  omit  the  word  Laban  at  the  end  of  it. 
Retaining  this  we  must  not  connect  the  words,  "  in  the  flock 
of  Laban,"  with  the  "ringstraked  and  every  brown,"  but  with 
the  verb.  "  Jacob  had  separated  the  lambs,  and  he  set  the 
faces  of  the  sheep  towards  a  ringstraked  (ram  LXX.)  and 
every  brown,  in  the  flock  of  Laban."  The  author  is  describ- 
ing an  additional  plan,  besides  that  of  the  rods.  At  any  rate, 
designed  interpolations  are  made  to  clear  up  difiicidties,  not  to 
create  them.  The  accidental  creeping  into  the  text,  through 
whatever  agency,  of  a  few  words  out  of  their  place  and  only 
creating  confusion,  is  what  any  ancient  book  transmitted 
through  so  long  a  succession  of  copyists  is  liable  to  sufier.  The 
parts  of  this  chapter .  which  Dr.  Davidson  assigns  to  the  com- 
piler, the  Bishop  of  Natal  leaves  to  the  Jehovist,  while   he 
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extracts  a  number  of  clauses  and  brief  passages  whicli  he  gives 
to  the  Elohist  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  last  chapter. 
These  are  v.  1  first  clause,  4  first  clause,  5,  6  first  clause,  7,  8 
first  and  third  clauses,  9-13,  17,  18  first  and  third  clauses, 
19,  20  first  and  third  clauses,  21-24  first  clause.  Even  if  the 
general  outlines  of  the  Bishop's  theory  were  true,  we  might 
decline  on  the  authority  of  other  partitionists  to  follow  him 
here. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Bishop,  still  difiering  from  these 
critics,  gives  only  v.  18  of  the  next  chapter  to  the  Elohist,  and 
assigns  all  the  rest  to  the  Jehovist,  notwithstanding  its  striking 
verbal  Elohism,  declaring  that  he  has  been  unable  to  detect  any 
decisive  signs  of  a  difference  in  authorship,  or  of  a  break  in  the 
connexion.  In  the  hands  of  the  others,  however,  this  chapter 
undergoes  most  minute  anatomising,  each  of  the  four  alleged 
authors  getting  a  share  of  it,  in  alternating  clauses,  sentences, 
or  verses,  with  now  and  then  a  somewhat  longer  passage.  The 
Elohist  gets  only  v.  18.^  His  claim  to  it  is  doubtless  founded 
on  the  mention  of  Padan-Aram,  and  the  resemblance  to 
xii.  5.  It  does  not,  however,  connect  itself  with  the  last  pre- 
ceding Elohistic  passage,  xxviii.  1-9,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
One  of  the  minor  omissions,  which  it  is  said  the  compiler  has 
made  in  piecing  this  chapter,  must  have  taken  place  here,  if  the 
Elohist's  narrative  had  ever  a  self-standing  existence.  In 
partitioning  the  remainder  amongst  the  other  supposed  original 
.writers,  and  the  compiler  who  put  the  parts  together,  verses  and 
clauses  of  verses  are  separated  throughout ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  compiler,  who  broke  up  the  original  writings 
and  put  them  together  as  we  now  find  them,  made  several 
minor  omissions  of  matter  which,  no  doubt,  he  must  have  found 
redundant  or  inconvenient.^  The  use  of  the  names  of  God  has 
little  if  anything  to  do  with  this  subdivision,  the  improbability 

'  "  And  lie  cnrried  away  all  liis  cattle,  and  all  his  goods,  wliich  he  had  gotten,  the 
cattle  of  his  getting  which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan-Aram,  for  to  go  to  Isaac  his 
father  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 

-  A  general  view  of  these  subdivisions  Avill  be  given  hereafter. 
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of  which,  from  its  very  minuteness  and  the  gratuitous  exercise 
of  ingenuity  in  putting  the  fragments  together,  which  the 
Redactor  had  first  with  such  minuteness  disjoined  from  their 
respective  documents,  will  satisfy  perhaps  most  readers  of  the 
groundlessness  of  this  theory  of  the  combination  of  seA'eral 
distinct  narratives.  What  motive  could  the  compiler  have  had 
in  taking  such  trouble  in  thus  piecing  a  number  of  disjointed 
fragments  ?  It  could  not  have  been  reverence  for  the  very 
letter  of  the  previously  existing  documents,  as  too  sacred  for 
anything  to  be  lost ;  the  several  omissions  he  is  supposed  to 
have  made,  and  his  own  additions,  would  prove  that  he  had  no 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  documents  he  handled  so  freely. 
Would  not  the  natural,  the  almost  certain  course  he  would  have 
adopted,  have  been  to  take  one  as  the  basis,  and  from  himself 
to  supply  the  matter  furnished  by  the  others  in  such  form  and 
words  as  he  thought  fit,  without  attempting  to  dovetail  minute 
fragments  of  the  other  documents  into  that  which  he  took  as 
the  fundamental  one  ?  If  the  passage  before  us  has  on  its  face 
the  evidence  of  interpolation,  let  the  editor  have  the  credit 
of  it.  It  is  absurd  to  find  in  the  interpolated  phrases  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  several  other  documents.  Most  readers  will 
probably  see  little  reason  to  suspect  interpolation  in  the  docu- 
ment as  it  stands,  except  what  the  author  himself  may  have 
subsequently  added. 

There  is,  however,  a  care  and  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the 
Divine  appellations  which  indicates  unity  of  design  and  author- 
ship in  the  whole  of  chapter  xxxi.  First,  in  v.  3,  the  writer 
says  that  Jehovah  spake  unto  Jacob.  Here  he  is  introduced  as 
the  personal  and  special  God  of  the  chosen  race  ;  and  this  name 
in  a  manner  governs  the  subsequent  designations  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Then  in  v.  5  Jacob  says  to  his  wives,  "  I  see  your 
father's  countenance,  that  it  is  not  towards  me  as  it  was  before  ; 
but  the  Grod  of  my  father  hath  been  with  me."  This  latter 
clause  does  not  indeed  refer  to  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  to 
Jacob  implied  in  v.  3,  but  it  still  refers  to  that  Jehovistic  verse, 
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namely  to  the  promise,  in  its  last  clause,  "  I  will  be  -svitli  thee," 
no  less  than  it  refers  to  the  preceding  v.  2,  supposed  to  be  by 
the  junior  Elohist.  The  designation,  "  the  God  of  my  father," 
is  equivalent  to  Jehovah,  Elohim  being  rendei'ed  specific  b}'  the 
addition  ;  but  this  form  is  preferred  for  the  contrast  between 
the  Divine  favour  and  that  of  Laban  :  "I  see  the  face  of  i/our 
father  that  it  is  not  towards  me  as  yesterday  and  the  day  before, 
but  the  Elohim  of  mf/  father  hath  been  (or  is,  n^H  )  with  me." 
The  protection  of  the  God  of  his  father  is  put  in  opposition  to 
the  human  favour  of  their  father.  The  same  contrast  is  marked 
in  the  next  verse  also.  Their  father  tried  to  do  him  wrong, 
but  Elohim  did  not  sufier  him ;  man  would  have  injured  him, 
but  God  hindered  it.  So  again,  v.  9,  it  was  Elohim,  and  not 
Jacob,  that  took  their  father's  cattle,  the  contrast  being  still 
sustained,  now  between  God  and  Jacob,  as  before  between  God 
and  Laban.  With  this  contrast  fresh  in  mind,  Jacob  is  repre- 
sented as  telling,  v.  11,  that  the  angel  of  Elohim  spake  to  him 
in  a  dream ;  and  perhaps  the  use  of  Elohim  has  also  a  further 
design  there,  namely  to  indicate  that  this  dream  was  a  Divine 
communication,  and  not  a  mere  ordinary  human  dream.  When 
in  relating  the  words  of  this  angel  of  Elohim  the  author  makes 
him  say,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,"  the  word  El  is  used  on  the 
purely  verbal  ground  that  it  forms  the  second  pari;  of  the  com- 
pound Bethel,  "  I  am  the  El  of  Beth-El."  But  the  use  of 
Elohim  in  Eachel's  and  Leah's  words,  v.  16,^  is  in  natural 
sequence  with,  and  reference  to,  its  previous  use.  They  recog- 
nise the  Divine  interposition,  as  intimated  by  Jacob,  and  bid 
him  act  on  the  Divine  command  he  had  received. 

In  the  following  verses  a  division  is  made,  first  in  r.  17,~  the 
latter  half  of  which  is  given  to  the  Jchovist  in  connexion  with 
V.  3,  in  order  to  make  his  narrative  represent  Jacob  as  taking- 
steps  to  fulfil  the  command  of  Jehovah ;  and  then  this  is 
joined   again  to  the   second   clause  of  v.   19,  the    first  clause 

^  "  For  all  the  riches  which  Elohim  hath  taken  from  our  father,  that  is  cur's  and 
our  children's.     Now  then  whatsoever  Elohim  hath  said  unto  thee,  do." 
-  "  Then  Jacoh  rose  up,  aud  set  his  sons  and  his  wives  upon  camels."  . 
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being  interpolated  after  r.  18,  which  is  given  to  the  Elohist, 
while  V.  20  is  given  to  the  junior  Elohist,  The  groundless- 
ness of  all  this  will  appear  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
order  of  the  narrative.  We  have  seen  that  Jacob's  wives  had 
just  bidden  him  to  obey  the  Divine  command  he  had  received 
to  return  to  his  own  country.  In  compliance  with  this  advice, 
he  rises  up  and  gathers  all  together,  and  carries  it  away  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  How  is  he  able  to  accomplish  this  without 
opposition  from  Laban  ?  That  is  next  explained  ;  Laban  had 
gone  to  shear  his  sheep.  The  flocks,  be  it  remembered,  had  been 
severed,  and  as  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep,  Jacob  would 
naturally  be  with  his  own  for  the  same  purpose.  And  here  let 
the  force  of  the  tenses  be  properly  observed.  It  is  not,  as  in  the 
English  Version,  "Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep,  and  Hachel 
had  stolen  the  images  that  were  her  father's."  It  should  be 
"Laban  had  gone,"  "^?n,  here  with  the  force  oi pluperfect,  as  in 
the  Vulgate,  ierat,  and  "Rachel  stole,"  this  verb  heingfut.  with 
mil  confers.,  and  so  implying  a  transaction  subsequent  to 
Laban's  departure.  The  conjunction  van  prefixed  to  r.  19 
should  have  an  adversative  force,  "But  Laban  had  gone  to  shear 
his  sheep."  Then  in  Laban's  absence  Rachel  stole  her  father's 
teraphim,  and  Jacob  stole  away  unknown  to  Laban.  These 
clauses,  notwithstanding  the  Masoretic  division  of  the  verses, 
stand  in  the  closest  verbal  relation  to  one  another,  being  con- 
nected by  one  of  those  instances  of  play  on  the  sound  and  double 
senses  of  words  so  common  in  this  book  : — "  Rachel  stole  the 
teraphim  that  were  her  father's,  and  Jacob  stole  the  heart  of 
Laban  the  Sjanan."^  Connected  as  the  clauses  thus  are,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  with  reference  to  these  teraphim  that  Laban 
is  here  named  "  the  Syrian,"  for  which,  as  they  are  separated  in 
diiFerent  and  unconnected  verses,  no  sufficient  cause  appears.    It 

The  words   p?  sb  are   a  further  instance  of  alliteration.      This  is  given  to  the 
junior   Elohist.      We  might  have   noticed   a  Jehovistic   instance   in    xxx.    29  : — , 
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was  as  being  a  Syrian  that  Laban  used  these  images,  and  the 
mention  of  this  was  natural,  in  order  that  the  idolatrous  tendency 
might  not  be  imputed  to  Jacob,  and  so  afford  a  bad  example  to 
the  Children  of  Israel,  The  reason  why  the  mention  of  Laban 
as  a  Syrian  is  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  second  clause  was,  that 
the  words  on  which  the  play  of  sound  and  double  sense  is  made 
might  for  that  purpose  be  brought  nearer  together,  and  that  at 
the  close  of  the  second  clause  there  might  be  something  to 
balance  the  first  in  weight  of  sound.  While  Laban's  nation  is 
here  intimated  to  account  for  the  use  of  teraphim,  it  is  mentioned 
in  r.  24  to  imply  that  there  was  something  unusual  in  a  Divine 
communication  being  made  to  one  who  was  not  of  the  chosen 
seed,  and  was  himself  not  a  decided  worshipper  of  the  true  God. 
And  so  Laban  himself  perceived  that  it  was  not  his  own  Elohim, 
but  the  Elohim  of  Jacob's  father  that  appeared  to  him,  v.  29  ; 
his  own  Elohim  he  shows  in  v.  30  to  have  been  the  teraphim 
Rachel  had  stolen.  The  reason,  however,  why  it  was  Elohim 
and  not  Jehovah  that  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  Laban,  was 
to  distinguish  this  dream  as  a  Divine  communication  from  a 
mere  ordinary  and  natural  dream.  In  t\  29  there  is  another 
instance  of  the  play  on  sound  and  double  sense,  which  accounts 
for  the  use  of  Elohim :  "  It  is  in  the  El  of  my  hand  to  do  you 
evil,  but  the  Elohim  of  your  father  spake  to  me" — "  it  is  in  the 
might  of  my  hand,  but  the  mighties  of  your  father."  The 
generic  Elohim  becomes  specific  by  the  addition,  "  the  Elohim 
of  your  father,"  and  is  equivalent  in  the  writer's  view  to  Je- 
hovah. And  so  in  ii.  42,  where  there  appears  a  reference  to  the 
Jehovistic  v.  3,  the  Jehovah  of  that  verse  is  represented  by  the 
paraphrastic  expressions,  "the  Elohim  of  Abraham,  the  Elohim 
of  my  father,  the  fear  of  Isaac."  This  Elohim,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  v.  3,  has  been  with  Jacob,  else  Laban  would  have 
sent  him  away  empty.  But  the  Elohim  of  the  latter  clause, 
"  Elohim  hath  seen  my  affliction,"  is  emphatic  ;  it  was  God 
that  rebuked  Laban  the  night  before,  not  any  remorse  of  his 
own  conscience,  or  any  imagination  of  his  own  mind. 
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In  V.  49  Laban  says,  "  Jehovah  Avatch  between  us,"  not  as  if 
it  were  implied  that  Laban  was  in  any  special  sense  a  wor- 
shipper of  Jehovah,  but  because  he  knew  that  Jacob  would  not 
heed  an  apjaeal  to  any  other  God  but  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
who  is  described  by  this  name.  But  in  the  next  verse  it  is 
Elohim,  because  of  the  contrast  between  God  and  man  :  "  no 
man  is  with  us,  see,  God  is  witness  between  me  and  thee."  In 
V.  53  Elohim  is  rendered  specific  in  different  senses  by  several 
additions,  in  accordance  with  Laban's  polytheistic  conceptions. 
Anxious  to  bind  Jacob  more  strongly  by  an  oath,  and  with  the 
view  of  embracing  in  the  adjuration  his  own  hereditary  Elohim, 
he  says,  "  The  Elohim  of  Abraham,  the  Elohim  of  Nahor,  be 
judges  betwixt  us,  the  Elohim  of  their  father."  The  verb 
"judge,"  ^i03ti^'^,  is  plural  here,  not  from  the  plural  form  or 
sense  of  Elohim,  but  from  the  mention  of  several  Elohims, 
whether  regarded  as  numerically  different,  or  as  different  in 
the  relations  between  the  different  persons  named  and  the  one 
Elohim, — several  in  regard  to  these  several  relations.  Jacob, 
however,  only  recognises  one,  and  swears  "  by  the  fear  of  his 
father  Isaac."  It  thus  appears  that  throughout  this  chapter,  as 
far  as  the  names  of  God  are  concerned,  there  is  a  great  unity  of 
Conception,  and  a  nice  discrimination  in  their  use,  that  marks 
unity  of  authorship  ;  while  the  narrative  itself  is  so  well  con- 
nected, and  so  free  from  any  needless  redundancy,  that  its  reso- 
lution into  fragments  of  four  different  authors  is  a  most  uncalled- 
for  proceeding,  and  wholly  unwarranted  by  anything  on  the 
face  of  the  documents,  and  in  parts  contradicted  \>y  the  relation 
of  the  separated  fragments. 

As  regards  the  names  of  God  in  these  chapters,  the  LXX. 
differ  from  the  Hebrew  in  some  of  their  readings,  having  in 
two  instances  Kvpio<i  6  6eo<i,  where  the  Hebrew  has  simply 
Jehovah,  and  in  two  other  instances,  where  the  Hebrew  also 
has  Jehovah,  using  6eo<i  alone. ^ 

1  A  great  difficulty  of  a  chronological  nature  is  made  by  Davidson,  p.  68,  69,  in 
reference  to  the  period  of  Jacob's  stay  iu  Mesopotamia.     He  endeavours  to  show  that 
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S^  4.     (3.)     Ch.  XXXII.,  xxxin.  1-17.      JACOB'S    RETURN   AND    MEETING 
WITH  ESAU.     ELOHISTIC  WITH  ONE  JEHOVISTIC  EXCEPTION. 

This  passage  contains  an  account  of  Jacob's  meeting  with 
his  brother  Esau  on  the  way  to  his  former  home,  and  of  his 
encounter  with  God  at  Penuel.  It  is  given  entirely  by  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  to  the  Jehovist,  but  is  divided  amongst  the 
several  alleged  authors  by  others  as  follows : — The  two  first 
verses  mentioning  the  meeting  of  Jacob  with  the  host  of  Grod 
at  Mahanaim  are  given  to  the  junior  Elohist ;  from  thence  to 
?7.  22  is  assigned  to  the  Jehovist.  The  first  clause  of  22^  is 
interpolated  by  the  Redactor,  with  what  motive  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  It  is  true  the  previous  verse  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  Jacob  lodged  that  night  with  his  companj^,  and 
the  next  words,  "  and  he  rose  up  that  night,"  may  seem  rather 
at  variance  with  that.  The  variance  is  only  seeming,  as  he 
may  have  lodged  during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  risen 
towards  the  conclusion  of  it.  At  any  rate  this  seeming  dis- 
crepancy is  the  best  evidence  against  the  interpolation  of  the 
suspected  clause.  So  ingenious  an  editor  as  this  Redactor 
would  never  have  written  these  words  ;  his  object  would  have 
been  to  remove  rather  than  to  create  a  difilculty.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  verse,  except  the  last  clause,  is  given  to  the 


according  to  some  parts  of  the  narrative  Jacob  must  have  remained  there  for  fifty 
years,  while  by  other  parts  his  stay  was  only  twenty.  The  difficulty  is  all  created  by 
the  supposition  that  Jacob's  departure  to  Syria  was  soon  after  the  marria,2;e  of  Esaii 
with  his  Hittite  wives,  namely,  when  they  were  both  forty  years  of  age.  The  narra- 
tive implies  no  such  immediate  sequence  in  refjard  to  time.  It  was  not  until  there 
had  been  a  sufficient  interval  at  any  rate  for  Rebckah  to  have  grown  so  weary  of  her 
life  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  xxvii.  46.  that  she  suggested  to  Isaac  (hat 
Jacob  should  •'•o  to  Syria  to  seek  a  wife.  Moreover,  the  commencement  of  ch.  xxvii. 
implies  an  interruption  of  the  immediate  sequence  of  the  events  related.  It  is  not, 
as  in  a  narrative  of  events  immediately  following  each  other,  "  and  Jacob  was  old 
and  his  eyes  were  dim,"  but  ^3  \"1M,  which  is  rightly  translated,  '*  It  came  to  pass 
that,"  a  form  of  expresssion  which  denotes  an  interruption  of  the  near  sequence  of 
events,  and  implies  a  considerable  interval.  An  interval  of  thirty-seven  years  will 
satisfy  all  the  chronological  requirements  of  the  book. 

'  "  And  he  rose  up  that  night,  and  took  his  two  wives,  and  his  two  women- 
servants,  and  his  eleven  sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford  Jabbok."  The  word  nnCL", 
though  considered  by  the  Bishop  an  Elohistic  mark,  is  here  applied  to  niliiah  and 
Zilpah  in  a  passage  wliich  be  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  They  are  called  by  this  name 
here,  as  there  is  no  reference  to  the  closer  relation  than  that  of  women- servants. 
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Jehovist,  the  last  clause  being  assigned  to  the  junior  Elohist. 
Then  the  words  of  v.  23/  "  and  he  took  them,"  or  rather  the 
single  word  thus  rendered,  being  interpolated  by  the  Redactor, 
the    remainder  of  that  verse  is   given  to  the  Jehovist.     The 
Redactor  again  interpolates  the  word  "  alone,"  in  d.  24,'^  while 
the  junior  Elohist  finishes  this  verse.     Then,  again,  the  Re- 
dactor supi^lies  V.  25  containing  the  story  of  the  dislocation  of 
Jacob's  thigh,  as  well  as  the  last  clause  of  v.  31  and  v.  32,  which 
refer  to  this  circumstance,  the  intervening  part  being  the  work 
of  the  junior  Elohist.     JSFow  the  seeming  inconsistency  between 
r.  22  and  23,  on  which  these  interpolations  of   the  compiler 
are    founded,  vanishes  when  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Spl) 
is  taken  into  account.     This  word  signifies  not  merely  a  brook, 
but  also  a  valley  or  hollow  which  has  a  brook  running  throuo-h 
it.     It  should  here  be  rendered  "  the  valley"  or  hollow.     First 
Jacob  takes  all  his  family  by  night  and  crosses  the  ford ;  then  he 
takes  them  and  sends  them  all  across  the  valley,  and  remains 
himself  by  the  ford.    For  711^  the  LXX.  have  'xetiMcippov^,  a  word 
which  well  agrees  with  what  has  just  been  said.    For  in  the  rainy 
season  the  hollow  would  be  full  of  water,  and  the  brook  would 
be  a  torrent  which  could  not  be  passed,  while  in  the  dry  season 
the  brook  would  be  a  shallow  stream,  and  the  hollow  would  be 
rather  a  dry  valley,  that  would  present  a  considerable  space  of 
ground  between  the  banks  and  the  stream.     Of  course  it  was 
3iot  at  a  season  when  the  ford  would  be  impassable  and  the 
hollow  full,  that  J  acob  took  across  his  family  and  cattle,  but  at 
such  a  season  a«  would  have  left  this  space  dry  between  the 
banks  and  the  brook.     Thus  all  difiiculty  vanishes  when  the 
siature  of  the  Eastern  tcady  is  taken  into  consideration.     The 
story  of  the  dislocation  of  Jacob's  thigh  is  assigned  to  the  Re- 
dactor, which  seems  intended  to  remove  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
<uf  regarding  this  account  of  the  change  of  Jacob's  name  to 

'  "And  he  took  tliem  and  sent  them  over  tlic  brook,  and  sent  over  all  that  he  liad." 
-  "And  Jacob  was  left  alone;  and  there  wrestled  with  him  a  man,  until  the 
breaking  of  the  day," 
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Israel,  and  that  coutained  in  xxxv.,  as  only  different  versions 
of  the  same  transaction.  So  serious  an  addition  as  that  in 
question,  would  seem  to  negative  this  supposition.  Hence  to 
get  rid  of  tliis  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  theory,  the  Redactor 
is  brouglit  in  to  invent  this  story,  or  to  suppl}^  it  from  popular 
tradition.  But  this  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption.  The 
remainder  of  the  section,  xxxiii.  1-17,  is  given  to  the  Jehovist, 
the  narrative  being  considered  in  sequence  with  the  early  part 
of  xxxii.,  which  was  attributed  to  the  Jehovist. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  names  of  God  in  this  passage,  it  is 
said  at  the  commencement,  that  when  Jacob  went  on  his  way 
from  Laban  the  angels  of  Elohim  met  him,  and  that  when  he 
saw  them  he  said,  "  This  is  Elohim's  host."  Whenever,  through- 
out the  book  angels  of  God  are  mentioned,  in  the  jDlural  number, 
Elohim  is  the  word  used  for  God.  The  angel  of  Jehovah  was 
a  singular  manifestation  of  God  himself.  As  Hensrstenbero" 
remarks  of  the  angels  of  Elohim  on  the  ladder  in  Jacob's  dream, 
they  are  called  angels  of  Elohim  to  distinguish  them  from 
human  angels  or  messengers  of  men.  If  angels  alone  Avere 
mentioned,  the  term  would  be  ambiguous.  "Angels  of  God" 
describes  Avhose  messengers  they  were.  Hence  the  general  term 
Elohim,  which  stands  in  opposition  to  men  on  so  many  occasions, 
is  j)roperly  used.  Thus  the  Elohistic  character  of  the  commence- 
ment is  accounted  for.  The  next  mention  of  God  is  when  Jacob, 
apprehensive  of  his  brother's  revenge,  prays  in  v.  9  to  the  Elohim 
of  his  father  Isaac,  the  Elohim  of  his  father  Abraham,  Jehovah 
who  had  bid  him  return  to  his  own  country.  Here  each  term 
holds  its  own  proper  place  and  character,  one  as  a  general  terni 
rendered  specific  by  the  addition  of  the  genitives,  the  other  as  a 
proper  and  personal  name  in  apposition  therewith.  The  next. 
mention  of  God  is  in  the  reason  assigned  for  changing  the  nauK^ 
of  Jacob  to  Israel.  Since  Jehovah  was  not  yet  in  use  for  the 
formation  of  proper  names,  as  already  observed,  El  was  the  only 
name  used  for  this  purpose.  Hence  in  giving  the  reason  foi- 
the  name  of  Israel,  "  as  a  prince  thou  hast  power  with  God  and 
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"with  men,"  Jehovah  would  be  quite  out  of  phice,  while  Elohim, 
which  contains  the  radical  El,  its  shorter  counterpart,  is  quite 
in  its  proper  place.  But  besides  its  appropriateness  on  this 
purely  verbal  ground,  it  is  also  suitable  in  respect  of  the  contrast 
between  God  and  man,  as  Hengstenberg  notes.  If  a  particular 
man  was  specified,  the  proper  name  of  God  might  not  have  been 
inappropriate,  as  if  it  had  been  said  that  he  had  prevailed  with 
Jehovah  and  with  Esau.  The  generic  term  in  the  one  case 
would  necessitate  the  generic  term  in  the  other,  apart  from  the 
verbal  ground  for  the  use  of  Elohim.  The  answer  to  Jacob's 
enquiry,  what  was  the  name  of  the  person  that  wrestled  with 
him,  "Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my  name?" 
does  not  imply  that  there  was  any  mystery  about  it,  or  that  God 
had  any  unwillingness  to  tell  him.  It  merely  intimates  that 
Jacob  needed  to  be  at  no  loss  to  know  who  it  was,  especially 
after  the  reason  assigned  for  giving  to  Jacob  himself  the  name 
of  Israel.  And  accordingly  Jacob  at  once  concluded  that  it  was 
God,  and  called  the  place  Peniel,  saying,  "  for  I  have  seen  Elohim 
face  to  face,"  in  which  vvords  the  same  verbal  reason  for  the  use 
of  Elohim  exists  as  before  in  regard  to  the  name  Israel.  80  far, 
the  names  employed  in  this  passage  are  readily  accounted  for 
from  the  nature  and  proper  use  of  each.  Then  in  the  subsequent 
communication  between  Jacob  and  Esau,  it  would  have  been  very 
imsuitable  to  the  occasion  to  have  made  Jacob  attribute  his  familv 
and  wealth  in  t\  5  and  11  specially  to  Jehovah.  As  this  would 
have  seemed  to  lay  claim  to  his  special  favour  as  the  tutelary 
God  of  the  family,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  care  attendant  on 
the  possession  of  the  birthright,  and  on  the  blessing  of  Isaac 
which  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  it  would  have  been  most 
unfitting  to  the  occasion  to  have  made  Jacob  thus  suggest  to 
Esau's  recollection  the  very  cause  of  quarrel ;  and  we  may 
readily  perceive  that  a  writer  equally  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  either  name  would  have  chosen  Elohim  here  as  most  suited 
to  his  purpose.  For  the  reason  of  the  use  of  Elohim  in  v.  10, 
*'  I  have  seen  thy  face  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  Elohim," 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  scene  at  Penuel.  That  scene 
was  the  answer  to  Jacob's  prayer,  offered  for  deliveraace  from 
Esau  in  apprehension  of  immediate  hostilities,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  family.  Whatever  further  and  deeper  meaning  that 
scene  may  have  had,  the  immediate  design  was  plainly  to  en- 
courage Jacob  in  regard  to  these  apprehensions.  He  wrestles 
with  a  person  over  whom  he  prevails,  who  turns  out  to  be  God, 
and  from  whom  he  obtains  a  blessing.  His  name  is  changed  to 
Israel,  because  he  has  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  has 
prevailed  with  God  in  obtaining  a  favourable  answer  to  his 
prayer,  with  men  in  the  averting  of  Esau's  wrath.  He  calls  the 
place  in  consequence  Peniel,  because  he  has  seen  God  face  to 
face  and  yet  his  life  is  preserved,  the  common  notion  having 
been  that  to  see  the  face  of  God  would  be  fatal,  a  notion  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  of  the  numerous  evidences 
that  occur  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible.  This  scene  having 
been  vouchsafed  in  answer  to  Jacob's  prayer,  he  could  not  but 
perceive  its  significance ;  and  when  Esau  meets  him  with  kind- 
ness, nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  it  should  recur  forcibly 
to  his  mind,  and  sug'irest  the  remark  that  he  had  seen  Esau's 
face,  as  though  he  had  seen  the  face  of  Elohim,^  and  yet  Esau 
was  favourable  to  him,  and  the  anticipated  destruction  was  not 
inflicted.  This  reference  to  the  scene  at  Penuel  necessitates 
the  use  of  Elohim,  as  having  been  employed  in  the  account  of 
that  transaction.  Hengstenberg  entirely  overlooks  this  reference, 
and  mistranslates  the  conjunctions  |3  75?  '*^.  as  if  Jacob  urged 
Esau  to  accept  his  present,  because  for  this  purpose,  namely 
that  he  might  ofier  the  present,  he  had  ventured  into  his  dreaded 
presence,  as  one  would  venture  to  see  the  face  of  a  God  with 
the  apprehension  of  dying  in  consequence.  Understanding 
Elohim  here  as  equivalent  to  "  the  heavenly  powers,"  he  says 
Jehovah  would  be  simply  inadmissible.     But  why  so  ?     Would 


'  To  make  the  verbal  reference  to  reniel  more  evident  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
reason  why  tlie  article  is  omitted,  tlioui^li  by  tbc  reference  the  expression  is  definite 
in  its  signification.     The  words  are  Penay  Elohim,  not  Penny  Ha-Elohin;. 
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not  the  argument  have  been  stronger  if  he  had  used  a  name 
that  would  have  excluded  any  subordinate  heavenly  power  ? 
Besides,  these  particles,  as  above  united,  do  not  mean  "  because 
for  this  purpose,"  but  simply  because.  Out  of  numerous  instances 
of  this  combination,  the  only  place  where  such  a  rendering- 
would  be  admissible  as  regards  sense  is  Gen.  xviii.  5,  rendered 
in  our  Version,  "  for  therefore  are  ye  come  to  your  servant." 
But  it  would  be  much  more  natural  to  have  invited  the  angels  to 
take  food  simply  because  they  had  come,  than  to  have  intimated 
to  them  that  they  had  come  in  order  to  obtain  it.  At  any  rate, 
this  instance  is  not  such  as  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
general  meaning  of  the  expression.  Gen.  xix.  8  is  not  in  favour 
of  such  a  rendering,  though  it  is  thus  translated  in  the  English 
Version.  The  angels  had  not  come  under  Lot's  roof  in  order 
to  obtain  protection,  having  even  declined  his  invitation  at 
first ;  and  however  natural  it  would  have  been  to  plead  the 
rights  of  hospitality  ("  unto  these  men  do  nothing,  because  they 
have  come  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof"),  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  claim  safety  for  them,  because  they  had  come  to  him 
to  seek  it.  The  LXX.  have  eveKev  tovtov  here,  their  conception 
seeming  to  have  been,  that  Jacob  accounts  for  Esau's  kindly 
reception  of  him  by  reason  of  his  having  sent  the  present  before 
him,  whereby  Esau  was  propitiated,  and  therefore  Jacob  now 
urges  him  to  accept  it,  as  having  been  propitiated  by  the  offer 
of  it  already  implied.  By  this  way  of  understanding  the 
expression,  the  reference  to  the  scene  at  Penuel  is  not  lost,  as  it 
is  entirely  by  Hengstenberg's  explanation.  It  thus  appears  that 
through  the  entire  of  this  Elohistic  portion  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  in  which  Jehovah  might  properly  be  substituted  for 
Elohim  by  a  writer  equally  accustomed  to  the  use  of  both.  The 
LXX.  are  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  in  the  use  of  these  names. 

§  5.     Ch.  xxxiii.  18,  XXXIV.     JACOB  AT  SHECHEM  AND  THE  STORY  OF 
DINAH.     ELOHISTIC. 

The  preceding  section  concluded  with  a  statement  that  after 
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the  interview  between  Jacob  and  Esau,  Esau  returned  that  day 
on  his  way  to  8eir,  and  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth,  where  he 
built  an  house,  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle.  This  implies  a 
somewhat  jDermanent  settlement  on  the  east  of  Joixlan,  and 
therefore  not  properly  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  What  reasons 
may  have  determined  his  stay  there  for  any  length  of  time  we 
are  not  told ;  but  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  this  delay  with 
his  intention  of  going  to  his  father  Isaac.  From  Succoth  he 
could  without  difficulty  vdsit  him  in  his  own  person,  while  he 
left  his  establishment  there,  the  moving  of  that  being,  no  doubt, 
his  great  difficulty.  As  Dinah  was  not  over  six  years  of  age  at 
the  return  from  Haran,  some  time  must,  at  any  rate,  have 
elapsed,  whether  spent  at  Succoth,  or  at  the  place  to  which 
Jacob  next  moved,  before  the  transactions  in  ch.  xxxiv.  could 
have  taken  place.  But  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  land  of 
C'anaan,  when  the  new  section  announces  Jacob's  removal  to 
Shechem,  the  introductory  statement  mentions  this  as  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  "s^diile  in  the  usual  recapitulatory  manner  it 
says  that  he  came  there  on  his  return  from  Padan-Aram.  That 
return  was  alreadj^  described,  but  now  he  is  for  the  first  time  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  since  he  left  Laban.^ 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  gives  the  entire  of  this  section  to  the 
Jehovist,  in  which  he  tells  us  he  is  at  variance  with  Delitzsch 
and  Knobel,  who  have  given  the  story  of  Dinah  to  the  Elohist, 
and  with  Boehmer,  who  partitions  as  follows  : — 1\  17  of  xxxiii. 
having  been  given  to  the  compiler,  the  words  "  when  he  came 
from  Padan-Aram"  in  v.  18,  and  v.  19,  are  joined  to  it,  as  by 
the  compiler  also,  and  then  in  xxxiv.  every  sentence  that  relates 
to  Dinah's  defilement,  or  implies  her  having  been  domiciled 
with  the  Shechemites,  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  interpolated 
by  him  in  the  Jehovistic  story  of  the  violence  of  Simeon  and 

'  Keil's  supposition  that  Shaleni,  which  tlie  Versions  make  the  name  of  a  place  to 
which  Jacob  came,  was  not  tlie  name  of  a  city  at  all,  bnt  should  he  rendered  peace- 
ful, or  ill  peace,  with  an  allusion  to  xxviii.  21,  Shechem  itself  being-  the  city  to 
which  he  came,  seems  extremely  dubious.  At  any  rate,  the  allusion  to  xxviii.  21 
would  be  more  appropriate  in  doeribiiig  the  return  finally  to  his  father's  house. 
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Levi  ao-ainst  the  Shechemites.  The  mention  of  Padan-Arani 
in  xsxiii.  18  is  given  to  the  compiler  that  the  Jehovist  should, 
not  use  this  name.  The  Bishop,  indeed,^  says  that  in  this  case 
the  Jehovist  used  the  name  in  imitation  of  the  Elohist ;  if  so  it 
is  not  the  distinctive  mark  it  is  said  to  he.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  to  suggest  this  clause  to  a  compiler,  as  there  was 
no  question  whence  Jacob  had  come,  the  onh*  reason  for  the 
mention  of  this  particular  being  the  usual  repetition  in  the 
introduction  of  a  section,  designed  here  as  a  general  indication 
of  time.  The  omission  of  the  sentences  relating  to  Dinah's 
defilement  does  not  render  the  story  in  an}^  way  more  consistent 
or  natural,  while  it  leaves  the  cruel  treachery  of  Simeon  and  Levi 
without  cause,  and  the  adoption  of  circumcision  by  the  Shechem- 
ites  without  a  motive.  It  is  true  that  in  Jacob's  dying  address 
to  his  sons  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  cause  of  the  treachery  he 
so  strongly  reprobates,  but  as  this  cause,  though  a  provocation' 
was  not  a  justification,  or  even  an  excuse,  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  he  should  not  have  weakened  the  force  of  his  censure  by 
alluding  to  an  occurrence  that  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  a  painful  subject  of  recollection.  The  assigning,  there- 
fore, of  these  particulars  to  the  compiler  is  quite  groundless.  The 
Bishop  remarks  on  the  expression  in  xxxiv.  6,  "  he  had  wrought 
folly  in  Israel — and  so  it  should  not  be  done,"  that  the  former 
phrase  is  "  a  mere  reflection  of  the  later  age  in  which  this  passage 
was  written,"  and  both  almost  identical  with  2  Sam.  xiii.  12,  *'  it 
is  not  so  done  in  Israel,  do  not  this  folly."  Pt.  Y.  ]).  224,  Note. 
The  word  is  not  properly  fol///,  but  disgrace,  or  a  disgraceful 
deed,  aa")(rifiov,  LXX. ;  and  though  the  use  of  Israel  here  as  a 
national  designation  would  have  been  an  anachronism,  if  put 
into  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  narrative 
relates,  it  was  quite  natural  in  the  writer,  at  whatever  time  he 
lived.  Surely  if  this  expression  had  been  familiar  in  David's 
time,  as  occurring  in  this  book  of  earlier  and  sacred  origin,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  extraordinary  that  Tamar  should 
have  borrowed  the  phrases  as  here  given  ;  and  their  occurrence 
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in  2  Sam.  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of,  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with,  the  book  of  Genesis  in  David's  time. 

The  only  mention  of  God  in  this  section  is  where  Jacob  is 
said  to  have  erected  an  altar  at  Shalem,  and  "  called  it  El- 
Elohe-Israel,"^  as  it  is  in  the  English  Version.  If  this  be  the 
meaning,  we  cannot  understand  El  as  denoting  God,  or  mighty, 
as  if  the  altar  was  called  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  or  the  mighty 
God  of  Israel.  In  such  case  we  should  regard  El  as  a  prepo- 
sition, and  suppose  that  the  altar  bore  the  title,  "  To  the  God 
of  Israel."  The  LXX.,  however,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  and  rendered  simply  einKaXeaaTo  rov  Oeov  ^laparfK. 
According  to  this  we  should  render,  "invoked  on  it  El,  the 
Elohim  of  Israel,"  and  it  is  an  instance  like  others  already 
noticed  of  a  localised  worship  under  particular  titles,  as  El- 
Elion,  El-Olam,  El-Bethel.  Here  we  might  indeed  have  had 
"  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  of  Israel,"  but  El  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  name  Israel,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  "  El,  Jehovah  of  Israel,"  would  have 
been  impossible,  as  no  other  Jehovah  was  ever  imagined  to  have 
existed. 

\  6.     Cn.  XXXV.  1-8.     RETURN  TO  BETHEL.     ELOHISTIC. 

\  7.     Ch.  XXXV.  9-29.     RENEWAL    OF    THE   NAME   ISRAEL.     SUNDRY 
PARTICULARS  TILL  THE  DEATH  OF  ISAAC.     ELOHISTIC. 

These  passages,  forming  separate  subsections,  as  already 
shown,  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  partition  amongst  the 
several  supposed  authors,  as  some  of  the  others  which  have  been 
considered.  It  had  been  assumed  that  the  scene  at  Bethel 
contained  in  ch.  xxviii.,  where  Jacob  was  represented  as  giving 
the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  place  of  his  dream,  and  that  in  xxx., 
where  he  was  first  called  Israel,  are  only  difi'erent  accoimts  of  the 
same  transaction  as  that  related  in  this  chapter,  9-15,  where  he 
again  receives  the  name  of  Israel,  and  again  gives  the  name 
of  Bethel  to  the  scene  of  his  vision.     In  order  to  bear  out  this 
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assumption,  it  is  necessary  to  expunge  from  the  original  narra- 
tive in  the  present  chapter  ascribed  to  the  Elohist  every  allusion 
to  the  particulars  related  in  ch.  xxviii.     Accordingly,  as  on  all 
such  occasions,  the  compiler  comes  in,  and  finding,  as  it  is  alleged, 
amongst  his  materials  narratives  sufficiently  different  in  respect 
of  time  and  other  circumstances  to  stand  as  separate  parts  of 
the  consecutive  history  he  was  compiling,  notwithstanding  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  main  particulars  respecting  the  names  of 
Israel  and  Bethel,  he  supplies  what  is  wanted  to  make  these 
narratives  form  separate  and  substantial  parts  of  the  history. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  story  in  ch.  xxviii.  is  by  the  junior 
Elohist,  and  that  the  mention  of  Jacob's  return  to  Bethel  in  this 
chapter,  and  the  allusion  to  God's  appearance  to  him  there, 
v.  6,  7,  is  by  the  same  writer,  the  compiler  invents  and  interposes 
before  these  verses  the  story  of  God's  command  to  Jacob  to 
return  to  Bethel,  and  of  Jacob's  purgation  of  his  family  from 
strange  gods,  v.  1-4,  introducing  from  the  Jehovist  t\  5,  which 
mentions  the  fear  of  molesting  Jacob  that  prevailed  amongst  the 
surrounding  tribes.     This  is  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  because 
the  slaughter  of  the  Shechemites  being  attributed  to  him,  the 
mention  of  the  fear  which  hindered  the  neighbouring  tribes 
from  pursuing  Jacob  is  thought  to  fall  in  well  with  that  narra- 
tive.    But  as  regards  the  previous  verses,  if  it  is  allowable  to 
bring  in  an  editor  who  invented  and  interpolated  everything 
that  would  else  be  inconvenient  to  the  hypothesis  which  is  to 
be  maintained,  of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  any  theory 
good.     The  Eedactor  also   gets  the  credit  of  the  last    clause 
of  V.  7,  and  of  v.  8,  describing  the  death  and  burial  of  Deborah, 
Eebekah's  nurse,  and  he  interposes  in  v.  9  the  word  "again," 
where  it  is  said  that  "  God  appeared  again  to  Jacob  when  he  came 
out  of  Padan-Aram,"  this  and  the  following  verses  being  given 
to  the  Elohist  on  account  of  this  name  Padan-Aram.   But  if  the 
Eedactor  dealt  in  such  wholesale  invention  and  interpolation,  he 
may  as  well  have  invented  other  parts  of  the  history  ascribed  to 
others  of  the  supposed  authors,  and  the  credit  of  the  entire  theory 
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is  thus  invalidated.  At  any  rate,  he  had  no  motive  to  invent 
the  introductory  verses  of  this  chai^ter,  or  the  story  of  Deborah's 
death.  The  narrative  ascribed  to  the  Elohist  woukl  fall  into  its 
place  in  the  history  just  as  well  without  these  additions ;  they 
do  not  in  any  Avay  tend  to  exj^lain  the  difficulty  of  the  second 
giving  of  the  names  Israel  and  Bethel,  which  alone  he  would 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  account  for,  if  he  wished  to  make  two 
versions  of  the  same  transaction  stand  as  descriptions  of  different 
events.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  only  circumstance  that  could 
have  seemed  to  require  his  interposition.  That  it  did  not  really 
require  it  will  be  seen  presently ;  meanwhile  the  Eedactor's 
hand  must  be  traced  to  the  close  of  the  chapter,  as  well  as  the 
parts  ascribed  to  the  other  authors.  Having  brought  the 
Elohist  down  to  the  close  of  v.  15,  the  Redactor  then  says 
"  And  they  journej^ed  from  Bethel,"  in  order  to  bring  in  the  Je- 
hovistic  account  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  which  commences 
with  saying  that  "  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to  Eph- 
rath,"  and  ends  with  i\  21.  This  Jehovistic  portion,  which  is 
thus  allotted  because  the  Jehovist  has  the  birth  of  the  other 
children  of  Jacob,  is  interpolated  by  the  Redactor  with  the 
words,  "that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day," 
these  words  having  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  gloss. 
The  existence  of  such  glosses  taken  into  the  text  has  been 
thought  possible  by  all  critics  ;  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing 
it  here,  as  an  original  writer  might  naturally  appeal  to  a  monu- 
ment existing  in  his  day.  At  any  rate,  a  compiler  to  do 
wilfully  what  has  often  hapjjened  accidentally  in  the  course 
of  transcription  is  an  uncalled-for  and  imwarranted  supposition. 
The  junior  Elohist  now  comes  in  and  relates  the  story  of 
Reuben's  misconduct,  which  the  Jehovist,  according  to  this 
theory,  refers  to  in  xlix.  4,  without  any  previous  mention  being- 
made  of  this  transaction  in  the  Jehovistic  parts ;  and  then  the 
junior  Elohist  enumerates  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  thus  getting 
their  names  into  his  narrative,  and  saving  the  Jehovist  from  the 
use  of  the  name  Padan-Aram  in  v.  26.     Equally  arbitrary  is 
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the  way  in  which  the  three  last  verses  are  dealt  with.  The 
Elohist,  besides  the  two  last  verses  of  the  chapter,  is  supposed 
to  have  written  at  r.  27  "  And  Jacob  came  to  Isaac  his  father 
to  the  city  of  Arbah,  that  is  Hebron."  The  Jehovist  had  also 
written  "  And  Jacob  came  to  Mamre  where  Abraham  and  Isaac 
sojourned."  Out  of  both,  the  existing  v.  27  is  formed  by  the 
Redactor.  The  ages  and  deaths  of  the  Patriarchs  being  given 
for  the  most  part  to  the  Elohist,  he  is  made  to  bring  Jacob  back 
to  Isaac  ;  and  the  Jehovist's  account  of  Jacob's  journeyings  is 
also  made  more  complete  by  bringing  him  back  as  well.  The 
Bishop  of  Natal  ascribes  the  enumeration  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  to  the  Elohist,  who  he  supposes  had  described  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  after  that  of  Joseph  in  ch.  xxx.,  the  Jehovist  having 
expunged  that  in  order  to  introduce  the  more  graphic  account 
of  his  birth  in  this  chapter,  and  thus  produced  a  discrepancy, 
as  i:  26  represents  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  have  been  born  iix 
Padan-Aram.  The  discrepancy  exists  in  words  ;  it  is  like  call- 
ing the  Apostles  the  twelve  after  Judas  had  left  them,  and  like  the 
enumeration  of  Ilezron  and  Hamul  amongst  the  sons  of  Jacob 
who  went  down  into  Egypt,  though  afterwards  born  in  Egypt. 
In  the  present  case  the  exception  is  merged  in  the  general. 
Had  Benjamin  come  last  as  the  youngest,  this  would  not  have 
happened  ;  but  having  been  placed  before  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and 
Zilpah,  the  birth  of  Benjamin  in  the  land  of  Canaan  came  not 
to  be  excepted  from  the  birth  of  the  family  in  general  in  Padan- 
Aram,  as  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

It  is  plain  that  with  all  this  subdivision  the  names  of  God 
have  nothing  to  do,  this  passage  being  exclusively  Elohistic. 
The  first  Elohim,  v.  1,  if  not  quite  casual,  or  suggested  by  the 
El  of  Bethel  to  be  just  after  mentioned,  may  be  understood  to 
indicate  that  it  was  a  Divine  intimation  which  determined  Jacob 
to  go  to  Bethel,  His  own  perception  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case  would  have  made  him  determine  to  quit  Shalem.  In  his 
settlement  there  he  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten  his  vow 
recorded  in  ch.  xxviii.,  and  to  have  lost  all  thought  of  going 
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back  to  Bethel  in  fulfilment  of  it.  Now  being  driven  from  his 
resting  place,  and  obliged  to  move,  God  brings  back  to  his 
memory  what  he  had  himself  been  willing  to  forget.  Hence 
the  name  Elohim  at  the  commencement  is  accounted  for,  the 
object  being  only  to  express  the  Divine  source  of  the  command 
to  go  to  Bethel.  The  El  that  appeared  tQ  him  when  he  fled 
from  the  face  of  Esau  was  Jehovah,  xxviii.  13,  the  El  of  Bethel, 
to  which  Jacob  is  bid  to  go.  For  this  etymological  reason,  the 
name  El  would  naturally  be  used,  especially  as  Bethel  was  not 
yet  an  established  proper  name,  but  merely  "the  house  of  El" 
to  Jacob  himself.  He.  is  bid  go  to  that  house  of  El  and  build 
an  altar  to  the  El  (^^/)  that  had  appeared  to  him  there.  To  this 
reason  there  is  to  be  added,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  same  word 
in  V.  3,  the  contrast  between  this  El  and  the  strange  Elohim 
that  Jacob  bids  his  household  put  away,  as  a  reason  for  using 
the  general  term  El  in  preference  to  Jehovah.  The  earrings 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  strange  gods  were  doubtless 
of  an  idolatrous  character.  It  being  part  of  the  theory  that 
articles  of  luxury  are  attributed  by  the  Jehovist  alone  to  patri- 
archal times,  with  the  simplicity  of  which  they  are  alleged  to 
have  been  inconsistent,  as  if  the  contemporaneous  civilisation 
of  Egypt  did  not  render  the  use  of  such  things  highly  probable 
in  neighbouring  countries  also,  the  occurrence  of  earrings  in  so 
purely  Elohistic  a  passage  as  the  present  might  be  alleged  as 
an  exception  to  the  Jehovistic  character  of  such  representations. 
This  objection  is  met  by  saying  that  in  the  present  passage  it  is 
due  to  the  compiler  (Davidson,  p.  28).  But  as  the  passage  is 
only  given  to  the  Redactor  to  help  another  part  of  the  theorj^ 
as  already  noticed,  this  mode  of  obviating  the  objection  is 
inadmissible.  When,  having  purged  his  family  from  their 
idolatry,  Jacob  sets  out  for  Bethel,  it  is  said,  v.  5,  that  a  terror 
of  God,  not  the  terror  as  in  the  English  Version,  was  upon  the 
cities  around,  so  that  they  did  not  pursue  after  Jacob.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Shechemitcs  having  been  given  to  the  Jehovist, 
this  is  also  ffiven  to  him  as  accounting  for  Jacob  being  allowed 
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to  go  without  opposition.  Its  commencement,  "  and  they 
journeyed,"  being  but  the  single  word  ^^D*!,  connects  itself, 
however,  very  abruptly  with  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xxxiv.  in 
which,  though  Jacob  complains  of  his  uncomfortable  position 
at  Shalem,  yet  nothing  is  said  of  his  intention  of  removing ; 
whereas  it  comes  in  quite  naturally  after  the  earlier  verses  of 
this  chapter.  The  expression,  "  a  terror  of  Elohim,"  if  not  a 
superlative,  is  designed  to  indicate  the  source  or  cause  of  the 
fear.  It  was  not  Jacob  they  were  afraid  of,  but  God,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  him  under  special  protection ;  or  the  fear  was 
produced  by  Elohim.  In  either  case  Elohim  is  the  proper 
word,  as  marking  the  contrast  between  the  Divine  and  human. 
Next,  when  Jacob  comes  to  Bethel,  he  raises  an  altar  and  calls 
the  place,  according  to  the  English  Version,  El-Bethel.  The 
LXX.  translate  similarly,  but  omit  the  first  El.  Betaining 
this,  it  is  better  to  translate,  "  he  invoked  on  the  place  the  El  of 
Bethel."  In  the  reason  assigned  for  this,  "  because  there  the 
Elohim  were  revealed  to  him,"  Elohim  is  used  as  a  plural  noun 
with  a  plural  verb,  not  because  it  denotes  merely  the  angels 
who  appeared  upon  the  ladder,  but  because  taken  genericallj^ 
and  in  a  larger  sense,  it  here  includes  both  the  angels  and 
Jehovah,  who  was  at  the  summit  of  the  ladder,  "  the  heavenly 
powersi"  as  Hengstenberg  would  translate  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Bebekah's  nurse, 
between  this  and  the  mention  of  God's  appearance  to  Jacob  at 
Bethel  in  the  verse  next  following,  is  so  unconnected  with  the 
subject  in  v.  7  ahd^y.  9,  that  without  any  such  statement  in  his 
materials,  a  compiler  would  never  have  thought  of  interposing  it 
here.  As  the  production  of  a  narrator  who  tells  each  particular 
in  its  proper  order,  it  comes  in  its  place,  after  the  arrival  at 
Bethel,  but  before  the  appearance  of  God  to  Jacob  there.  And 
the  apparent  awkwardness  of  its  mention  with  such  little  con- 
nexion with  the  adjacent  particulars  vanishes,  when  we  perceive 
that  it  is  introduced  just  at  the  close  of  one  section,  and  before 
the  commencement  of  another,  where  there  was  a  break  in  the 
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continuity  of  the  writer's  thoughts,  as  ah^eady  noticed  at  p.  337. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  want  of  connexion  with  the 
subject  matter  might  be  an  argument  for  an  accidental  interpo- 
lation in  the  course  of  transcription,  it  is  an  argument  against 
a  designed  interpolation.  In  this  particular  instance  a  person, 
who  was  trying,  as  supposed,  to  interweave  into  a  consecutive 
narrative  the  materials  supplied  by  different  writers,  would 
never  from  himself  have  added  what  was  so  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  Even  if  he  wished  to  introduce  a 
tradition  that  Deborah  was  buried  at  Bethel,  and  thus  to 
account  for  the  local  name  Allon-Bachuth,  he  woidd  have 
chosen  a  more  convenient  place  for  it.  The  Bishop  of  Natal, 
who  gives  all  that  precedes  this  to  the  Jehovist,  adds  to  the 
want  of  connexion  with  the  context,  the  great  age  that  E-e- 
bekah's  nurse  must  have  attained  at  this  time,  and  the  impro- 
bability that  she  should  have  been  with  Jacob,  and  not  with 
Isaac.  But  it  is  not  said  at  all  that  she  was  with  Jacob  when 
she  died,  or  that  it  was  Jacob  and  his  people  that  buried  her. 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  passive  verb, 
"  she  was  buried."  The  difficulty  of  the  age  is  not  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  the  other  members  of  these  households,  if  we  suppose 
the  death  to  have  taken  place  at  this  time,  and  not  in  the  interval 
after  Jacob's  flight,  with  which,  as  what  was  last  mentioned, 
the  fut.  with  ran  conversk'e  might  be  in  sequence.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  mention  of  this,  and  of  the  name  which  was 
given  to  Deborah's  burial  place,  might  have  been  introduced  in 
this  place  with  special  reference  to  the  name  of  Bethel.  Luz 
Avas  its  original  name  ;  the  Abrahamic  family  had  associated 
another  iiame  with  the  place  in  consequence  of  Deborah's 
burial,  but  now  both  names  are  to  be  superseded  by  Bethel. 

In  the  mention  of  God's  renewed  appearance  to  Jacob  at 
Bethel,  it  has  been  observed  by  Hengstenberg,  that  Elohim, 
as  standing  in  connexion  both  with  Israel  and  Bethel,  is  used 
on  etymological  grounds.  The  use  of  the  name  El-Shaddai  in 
v.  11  is  attributable  to  the  reference  to  ch.  xvii.,  from  which 
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this  verse  is  adopted,  and  to  Isaac's  prayer  for  JacoB  at  his 
departure,  xxviii.  3,  also  taken  from  the  same  source.  The 
omission  of  "lij^,  "  again,"  in  v.  9,  to  make  this  account  only  a 
different  version  of  former  particulars,  is  so  arbitrary  and  un- 
justifiable on  any  critical  grounds,,  that  it  must  be  refused.  The 
occurrence  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  wrestling  is  represented  as 
having  taken  place  at  a  wholly  different  place,  a  place  too 
which  received  its  name,  Penuel,  from  that  occurrence.  That 
Jacob's  new  name,  Israel,  should  not  have  become  fully  adopted, 
after  that  first  communication  of  it,  is  what  might  be  supposed 
very  likely  to  happen.  The  slackening  of  his  religious  appre- 
hensions, which  led  him  to  rest  without  returning  at  once  to 
Bethel,  and  to  allow  idolatrous  practices  in  his  family,  would 
naturally  account  for  an  indifierence  as  to  the  assuming  the 
name  of  Israel.  If  this  were  only  a  different  version  of  the 
former  transaction  by  another  hand,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it 
would  at  any  rate  have  had  some  explanation  of  the  reason  of 
the  name.  The  absence  of  this  implies  that  Jacob  was  already 
aware  of  its  cause  and  import.  The  re-imposition  of  the  name 
of  Bethel,  which  previously  had  only  been  imposed  in  Jacob's 
own  thoughts,  is  in  manifest  fulfilment  of  the  vow,  xxviii.  22. 
If  he  should  be  brought  back  in  peace  to  his  father's  house,  the 
pillar  he  set  up  there  was  to  be  the  house  of  Elohim.  The  con- 
dition of  the  vow  has  now  been  fulfilled,  he  is  at  Bethel  again,, 
and  on  the  point  of  being  re-united  with  his  father;  he  now 
finally  calls  the  place  Bethel,  the  house  of  God,  as  he  had  vowed 
it  should  be.  It  was  called  so  before  as  it  were  conditionally  ; 
it  is  now  so  absolutely  and  finally.  The  former  transaction 
reqviires  the  present,  without  which  there  would  be  an  imsatis- 
fied  vacuity  in  the  narrative  ;  the  present  is  the  proper  comple- 
ment of  the  former,  and  supplies  the  vacancy  that  else  would 
exist.  Everything  tends  to  confirm  the  distinctness  of  the 
transactions,  and  to  establish,  instead  of  throwing  doubt  on, 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  narrative  ■  as  it  stands.  The 
Bishop's  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  word  "  again"  is  that  the 
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Elohist  who  gets  this  passage  had  described  no  previous  appear- 
ance to  Jacob,  and  he  is  driven  to  the  supposition,  that  he  meant 
to  represent  this  as  the  second  appearance  of  God  to  any  of  the 
Patriarchs  !  Instead  of  this,  which  the  place  of  the  adverb  con- 
tradicts, he  should  in  faii^ness  say,  here  is  an  Elohistic  reference 
to  an  event  told  by  one  of  the  supposed  later  writers.  The  men- 
tion of  Padan-Aram  in  connexion  with  this  may  be  accounted  for, 
either  by  imderstanding  the  word  "again"  to  have  referred  to 
the  former  appearance  at  Bethel  when  he  was  going  to  Padan- 
-Aram,  God  appearing  to  him  now  again  on  his  coming  back  to 
Bethel  from  Padan-Aram ;  or  the  reference  might  be  to  the 
aj)pearance  at  Penuel ;  now  again,  the  second  time  on  his  return 
from  Padan-Aram  God  appeared  to  him.  The  former  seems 
however,  far  preferable.  The  promise  in  11,  12  is  simply  taken 
from  xvii.,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  Elohistic  characteristics. 
Except  in  the  variation  in  regard  to  El-Shaddai  already  men- 
tioned, the  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  the  use  of  the 
Divine  appellations  in  this  passage. 

X.— THE  GENEEATIONS  OF  ESAU. 

Ch.  XXXVI.  1-8.     TO   ESAU'S   PARTING   FEOM  JACOB.      NO  NAME  OF 

GOD. 

This  brief  section  takes  us  back  to  the  marriages  of  Esau. 
The  difference  in  the  names  of  Esau's  wives  here  given,  as 
compared  with  those  mentioned  in  xxvi.  34,  and  xxviii.  9,  has 
been  thought  to  show  that  these  accounts  have  proceeded  from 
different  authors.  In  order  to  account  for  the  discrepancy 
being  allowed  to  exist  by  the  person  who  interwove  the  history 
as  it  now  stands,  Davidson  supposes  that  his  Redactor  exercised 
a  moderate  control  over  his  materials.  "  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Pedactor  having  two 
or  more  documents  independently  composed,  and  exercising  on 
the  whole  a  moderate  degree  of  control  over  their  contents." 
Introd.  I.  p.  G7.  He  should  have  said,  only  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  control ;  for  if  the  compiler  ventm^ed  to  exercise  any. 
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it  is  hard  to  believe  that  lie  would  have  observed  such  absti- 
nence, as  not  to  bring  the  two  accounts  into  literal  and  exact 
agreement.  However  the  difference  may  have  originated,  the 
supposition  of  a  compiler  who  exercised  any  degree  of  control 
over  his  materials,  and  yet  allowed  the  difference  to  remain, 
and  who,  if  he  introduced  the  words,  "  daiTghter  of  Zibeon," 
in  V.  2,  embarrassed  matters  in  a  still  greater  degree,  is 
scarcely  credible.  A  much  more  natural  and  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty  may  readily  be  imagined,  though  of  course 
any  explanation  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  In  xxvi.  34 
Esau  is  said  to  have  taken  to  wife  Judith,  the  daughter  of 
Beeri  the  Hittite,  and  Basemath,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the 
Hittite.  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  no  single  particular 
agrees  with  the  names  in  the  present  passage,  by  which  she 
might  be  identified  with  any  of  those  here  mentioned ;  there  is 
no  Hittite  but  Elon,  no  Judith  nor  Beeri.  Supposing  that  this 
wife  had  no  offspring,  her  name  woidd  probably  be  omitted  in 
"  The  generations  of  Esau"  setting  forth  his  descendants,  while 
another  wife  may  have  been  taken,  subsequently  to  the  union 
with  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  mentioned  in  eh.  xxviii.,  so  that 
three  are  still  enumerated,  though  one  may  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence.  Then  as  to  Basemath,  the  daughter  of  Elon 
the  Hittite,  there  can  be  no  question  that  she  is  the  same  called 
Adah,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite  in  ch.  xxxvi.  As  in 
this  latter  place  another  Basemath  is  mentioned,  the  first 
Basemath  is  probably  called  by  a  second  name,  whether 
adopted  for  distinction  or  otherwise.  Then  in  ch.  xxviii.  we 
are  told  that  Esau,  seeing  that  the  daughters  of  Canaan  did  not 
please  his  father,  and  that  Isaac  had  sent  Jacob  to  his  own 
family  for  a  wife,  went  and  took  to  wife  Mahalath,  the  daughter 
of  Ishmael,  and  sister  of  ISTebaioth.  Now  as  Isaac  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  of  age  at  this  time,  and  Ishmael' s 
age  when  he  died  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- seven  years,  the 
latter  must  have  now  been  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  dead. 
Hence  when  it  is  said  Esau  went  to  Ishmael,  this  must  only 
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mean  the  Ishmaelites.  Moreover,  supposing  this  Mahalath  to 
have  been  only  forty  years  old  when  Esau  married  her,  she 
must  still  have  been  born  when  Ishmael  was  one  hundred  and 
eleven,  if  his  immediate  daughter.  But  then  this  Mahalath 
appears  as  Basemath  in  ch.  xxxvi.,  and  perhaps  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  double  names,  and  that  occasioned  by  the  ages  just 
indicated,  might  be  avoided  by  supposing  the  original  reading 
in  both  places  to  have  been  "  Basemath,  the  daughter  of 
Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,"  and  that  one  name  has 
slipped  out  of  one  place,  and  the  other  name  from  the  other  place.^ 
The  reason  why  this  Basemath  would,  on  such  a  supposition, 
have  been  traced  through  her  mother,  would  have  been  to  show 
her  connexion  with  Ishmael,  the  design  of  Esau  in  marrying 
her  having  been  apparently  to  please  his  father  by  this  con- 
nexion. We  now  come  to  the  third  wife  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  "  Aholibamah,  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon  the  Hivite,"  as  described  in  r.  2  and  in  r.  14,  In  v.  20  ff. 
we  have  amongst  the  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite  a  Zibeon  and  an 
Anah.  This  Zibeon  has  a  son  Anah,  and  Zibeon's  brother,  the 
duke  Anah,  has  a  daughter  Aholibamah.  Plainly  this  is  the 
wife  of  Esau,  the  connexion  thus  formed  with  the  family  of 
Seir  being  the  motive  of  Esau's  removal  to  Seir.  This  Aho- 
libamah being  evidently  the  daughter  of  the  duke  Anah,  not  of 
the  Anah  who  was  Zibeon's  son,  a  question  arises  as  to  the 
connexion  with  Zibeon  in  v.  2  and  14.  The  LXX.  and  the 
Samaritan  text  both  read  "  the  son"  of  Zibeon,  instead  of  "  the 
daughter,"  in  each  verse.  This  was  probably,  however,  only 
the  result  of  an  endeavour  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  the  sup- 
position that  Aholibamah,  Esau's  wife,  was  daughter  of  the  Anah 

1  The  similarity  of  terminations  in  the  Hebrew  Tvould  lead  naturally  to  such  an 
omission  : — 7XX?lpt^^"n3  pbriDTl?  nob'2'nS;.  Five  of  these  words  in  succession 
end  with  n,  four  of  tliem  with  H.,  and  two  of  them  are  713,  besides  that  the  two 
proper  names  end  with  the  syllables  Dp  and  n?P,  which  are  in  a  manner  connected 
by  the  two  liquids,  which  arc  next  one  another  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  The 
Samaritan  copies  read  Mahalath  for  Basemath  in  ch.  xxxvi.,  which  falls  in  with  the 
supposition  that  both  existed  in  the  original  text. 
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tliat  found  tlie  mules  or  hot  springs.  May  not  tlie  duke  Auali's 
daughter  have  been  by  her  mother  a  daughter  of  Zibeon  ? 
Zibeon's  brother  Anah  might  have  married  his  niece,  as  took 
place  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  thus  Aholibamah 
would  have  been  both  daughter  of  Anah,  and  likewise  daughter, 
or  granddaughter,  as  the  word  also  means,  of  Zibeon.  As  in  r. 
2,  where  Basemath  is  called  "the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  the 
sister  of  Nebaioth,"  sister  is  in  apposition,  not  with  Ishmael, 
but  with  daughter  and  Basemaih,  and  as  in  v.  14,  when 
Aholibamah  is  called  "  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon,  the  wife  of  Esau,"  wife  is  in  apposition  with  Aho- 
libamah and  the  first  daughter,  so  the  second  daughter  both  in 
2  and  in  14  may  be  taken  in  apposition  with  the  first  daughter 
and  Aholibamah.  She  was  daughter  of  Anah,  and  through  her 
mother  daughter  of  Zibeon.^  It  is  unnecessary  to  read  "the 
Horite"  for  "the  Hivite"  in  r.  2,  as  some  have  thought  should 
be  done.  The  Horites  may  have  been  originally  Hivites,  and 
indeed  it  is  expressly  said  that  Esau  took  his  wives  from  the 
daughters  of  Canaan  in  r.  2,  Lc,  Adah  and  Aholibamah,  the  order 
of  time  being  disturbed  to  separate  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  from 
these  daughters  of  Canaan.  Perhaps  these  conjectures  are  a  more 
natural  solution  of  the  difl&culty  than  the  supposition  of  a  com- 
piler who  used  the  freedom  that  is  attributed  to  him  in  dealing 
with  his  materials  elsewhere,  yet  left  this  difficulty  unexplained, 
when  introducing  here  this  account  of  Esau's  wives  from  a 
different  source  from  that  already  embodied  by  him  in  his  com- 
pilation. Indeed,  we  should  rather  say  that  the  compiler  in- 
creased the  difficulty,  if,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  he  introduced 
into  t\  2  the  words,  "  the  daughter  of  Zibeon,"  without  which 
in  this  verse  and  in  v.  14  the  descent  of  Aholibamah  would  be 
clear. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  indeed  gives  the  entire  of  this  passage 
to  the  original  Elohist,  who  he  supposes  had  received  different 

1  The  Anah,  indeed,  of  v.  2  and  of  14,  18,  might  as  well  have  been  the  name  of  a 
woman,  as  the  Aholibamah  oiv.  41  the  name  of  a  man. 
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accounts  at  different  times,  and  recorded  tlie  particulars  here 
mentioned  witliout  correcting  those  he  had  pre\'iously  mentioned 
in  xsvi.  and  xxviii.  This  would  be  less  jarobable  in  the  case 
of  the  supposed  Elohist,  than  of  a  single  author  of  the  entire 
book  ;  for  when  the  Elohist's  narrative  is  extracted  from  the 
entire,  and  its  parts  brought  together,  these  varying  particulars 
come  into  much  closer  proximity  than  at  present,  and  so  would 
have  been  less  likely  to  have  escajDed  explanation.  But  while 
the  Bishop  takes  this  view,  others  on  the  ground  of  the  incon- 
sistency give  the  descrijDtion  of  the  wives  in  this  chapter  to  the 
second  Elohist,  and  thus  introduce  the  difficulty  of  a  compiler 
putting  together  these  inconsistent  accounts.  They  agree? 
however,  in  giving  r.  6^  to  the  original  Elohist,  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  description  of  Abraham's  removal  in 
xii.  5,  and  of  some  other  similar  removals,  which  for  the  same 
reason  are  given  to  him.  All  these  resolve  themselves  into  the 
first.  The  resemblance  has  no  weight  unless  it  is  distinctive, 
and  the  only  plea  for  its  distinctiveness  is  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  assuming  that  xii.  5,  as  a  needless  repetition,  must  have 
been  by  a  different  hand  from  the  writer  of  xii.  4.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  this  repetition  is  due  to  a  very  different  cause. 
The  compiler,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  introduced,  in  r.  6, 
the  words,  "  to  a  country,"  into  the  clause,  "  went  from  the  face  of 
Jacob."  He  had  no  motive  to  introduce  this,  and  had  he  intro- 
duced anything  he  would  have  been  more  explicit,  and  have  told 
what  country  he  meant.  If  we  might  connect  the  expression, 
''from  the  face  of  Jacob,"  with  "country,"  instead  of  with  the  verb 
from  which  it  is  unusually  separated,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  regarding  the  words  to  have  come  from  the  author  as 
they  stand,  the  meaning  being  a  country  somewhat  removed 
from  Jacob.  The  absence  of  the  article  before  country  is  not 
decisive  of  anything.     The  preposition  7{*{  so  often  gives  the 

^  "  Then  Esau  took  his  wives  ....  and  all  his  substance  which  ho  had  c:nt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  and  wont  to  a  country  from  the  face  of  Jacob."  The  sequel  to  the 
end  of  V.  8  of  course  goes  with  this. 
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article  to  an  indefinite  word,  simply  by  virtue  of  the  stat.  constr., 
that  its  absence  here  might  have  been  caused  by  a  proper  name 
following  in  the  genitive,  which  has  now  disappeared  from  the 
text.  The  LXX.  have  a  totally  different  reading,  eic  t?}?  7% 
Xdvaav,  in  which  they  agree  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  succeeding  verses,  7-8, 
are  by  a  different  author  from  the  writer  of  xxxii.  3,  in  the  state- 
ment there  that  Jacob  on  his  first  return  from  Padan-Aram  sent 
messengers  to  Esau  to  Seir,  which  the  author  informs  us  was 
the  same  country  as  that  known,  at  any  rate  in  his  time, 
as  the  country  of  Edom,  "  to  the  land  of  Seir,  the  country 
of  Edom."  From  this  we  learn,  indeed,  that  Esau  himself  was 
then  in  the  land  of  Seir,  which,  as  he  married  in  that  land, 
was  not  an  improbable  circumstance.  It  is  also  said  that 
after  his  interview  with  Jacob,  "  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his 
way  to  Seir."  The  final  removal,  however,  of  his  family  and 
all  his  possessions,  is  what  is  stated  in  the  present  chapter  to 
have  been  consequent  on  the  greatness  of  Jacob's  possessions, 
which  did  not  admit  of  both  dwelling  in  the  land  of  their 
sojourning.  He  might  have  already  acquired  possessions,  and 
even  territory  in  Seir,  the  DI'IJ^  n*7.K^  already  mentioned.  This 
was  likely  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  Aholibamah.  Now, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  the  family  and  possessions  he  had  gotten 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  which  he  removed  from  the  land  of  his 
sojourning,  the  land  of  Canaan  being  here  mentioned,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  he  had  already  possessions  elsewhere,  and  being 
called  the  land  of  his  sojourning,  in  which  Jacob  continued  to 
dwell,  xxxvii.  1,  in  contradistinction  to  Seir,  where  he  obtained 
a  permanent  settlement.  There  is  no  opposition  therefore 
between  this  statement  and  the  incidental  reference  previously 
made  to  Esau,  as  already  in  Seir  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return 
from  Mesopotamia  ;  rather  the  manner  of  expression  coincides 
with  this  fact  than  the  contrary. 
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XI.— THE  GENEEATIONS  OF  ESAU  IN  SEIE. 
Ch.  XXXVI.  9.— XXXVII.  1.     THE  EDOMITES.     NO  NAME  OF  GOD. 

This  passage,  which,  forms  a  new  section  with  the  usual 
introductory  formula,  contains  one  of  the  alleged  anachronisms 
which  have  been  supposed  to  betray  a  later  authorship  than  that 
which  has  been  traditionally  assigned  to  the  book  of  Grenesis, 
and  thus  calls  for  examination.  In  r.  31,  which  introduces  the 
enumeration  of  the  kings  that  reigned  in  Edom,  it  is  said  "  these 
are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  Children  of  Israel."  This  remark,  supposed  to  be 
made  quite  gratuitously,  has  been  regarded  as  unconsciously 
betraying  the  writer's  contemporaneousness  with  the  government 
of  kings  established  in  Samuel's  time  amongst  the  Children  of 
Israel.  But  first  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  title  of  king  was 
given  to  earlier  governors  of  the  Israelites  than  the  kings  usually 
so  named.  Moses  is  called  by  this  title  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  5,  where 
he  says  of  himself,  "  He  was  a  king  in  Jeshurun,  when  the 
heads  of  the  people  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  gathered 
together."  This  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  king,  it  may 
be  said,  is  poetical,  but  the  cognate  verb  is  used  in  a  very  prosaic 
narrative  in  Jud.  is.  2,  in  reference  to  the  government  of  Abi- 
melech,  and  of  his  brethren,  who  are  spoken  of  as  reigning. 
At  any  rate,  the  construction  (before  to  reign  a  Ving)  does  not 
imply  that  a  king  had  yet  reigned  ;  we  have  the  same  form  in 
xxvii.  4  for  a  yet  future  event :  "  before  I  die."  And  then  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  the  design  of  the  remark  is  not  chronological 
at  all.  A  series  of  aristocratic  rulers  called  dulses  are  first  enu- 
merated. These  were  succeeded  by  an  elective  monarchy,  twelve 
kings  having  been  elected  in  succession,  whose  government  had 
again  merged  in  an  aristocracy  described  as  diikes.  These  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  writer,  and  it  appears  from  Exod.  xv. 
15,^  that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  Edomite  government  in  the 
1  "  Then  the  dukes  of  Edom  shall  he  amazed." 
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days  of  Moses.  Now  it  was  not  to  mark  tlie  date  of  the  dynasty 
of  elective  sovereigns,  tliat  the  reference  to  the  government  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  by  kings  is  mentioned.  Rather  the  design  is 
to  mark  the  contrast  of  the  early  rise  of  the  descendants  of  Esau 
to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom,  which  had  lasted  through 
a  succession  of  twelve  kings,  before  ever  the  Children  of  Israel, 
to  whom  such  great  promises  had  been  made,  had  reached  the 
condition  of  a  people  united  under  an  independent  government, 
which  they  first  were  in  the  days  of  Moses.  This  contrast  of  the 
early  rise  of  the  sons  of  Esau  with  the  early  depression  of  the 
Israelites  is  further  marked  at  the  close  of  the  passage.  During 
Jacob's  lifetime  Esau  migrated  to  mount  Seir,  and  there  obtained 
the  land  of  his  possession,  where  the  succession  of  rulers  enumer- 
ated continued  to  govern ;  "  but  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  wherein 
his  father  was  a  stranger,  in  the  land  of  Canaan."  The  contrast 
is  lost  by  the  incorrect  division  of  the  chapters,  this  concluding 
verse  being  severed  from  its  proper  connexion,  and  joined  to  the 
succeeding  introductory  formula,  which  uniformly  throughout  the 
book  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  section.  If  it  be  joined 
to  its  proper  context,  the  contrast  becomes  apparent,  the  connect- 
ing ")  assuming,  as  it  often  does,  an  adversative  character,  as  in 
the  Se  of  the  LXX.  And  then  this  contrast  throws  light  on  the 
import  of  -v.  31,  which  is  not  simply  to  mark  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  royal  dynasty  in  Edom,  as  is  suj)posed  by 
those  who  think  that  it  was  the  appointment  of  a  king  over 
Israel  in  the  time  of  Samuel  that  was  intended  in  that  verse, 
but  marks  the  contrast  between  the  early  progress  of  the 
Edomites  as  a  nation,  and  the  depressed  state  of  the  Israelites 
for  so  long  a  period,^ 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  this  section  generally  amongst 
the  several  supposed  writers,  the  names  of  Esau's  wives  and 

1  The  following  remark  is  quoted  by  Heiigstenberg  from  "Witsius,  Misc.  i.,  p.  125 :  — 
"  Jacobo  facta  erat  de  regibus  firomissio,  Esavo  non.     Merito  ergo  observat  Moses 
itanquam  rem  memerabilem,  et  in  qua  ingens  esset  fidei  exercitium,  quod  antequa 
■hffic  promissio  impleretur  in  posteritate  Jacobi,  Esavitaj  tot  jam  reges  haoueri.it. 
Non  est  iiecesse  propheticum  hie  quicquam  fingere.     Omnia  historica  sunt." 
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their  immediate  sons  in  v.  2-5  having  been  given  to  the  junior 
Elohist,  now  11-14  are  also  given  to  him  as  carrying  on  the 
succession  of  their  descendants,  while  9  and  10,  as  repeating 
the  sons  of  two  of  his  wives,  are  given  to  the  Jehovist.  For 
this  reason  v.  14  ought  also  to  be  given  to  him.  But  the  repe- 
tition is  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  waj  ;  it  is  the  customary 
resumed  mention  of  what  had  previously  been  mentioned,  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  section,  so  far  as  is  needed  to  make 
the  new  section  more  complete  in  itself.  Then  in  r.  18,  where 
the  sons  of  Aholibamah  are  again  mentioned,  the  words,  "  duke 
Korah,"  are  given  to  the  Redactor,  no  doubt  because  "  duke 
Korah"  was  previously  nam^d  amongst  the  sons  of  Eliphaz. 
But  the  interpolation  is  plainly  not  in  v.  18,  but  in  r.  16,  where 
duke  Korah  seems  out  of  place.  Of  r.  19  the  junior  Elohist 
has  "  who  is  Edom,"  and  the  Jehovist  the  remainder.  Then 
the  junior  Elohist  has  20-28,  describing  the  sons  of  Seir ;  but 
the  recapitulation  of  them  in  29,  30  goes  to  the  Bedactor, 
though  it  is  hard  to  say  what  shovild  have  suggested  to  him  to 
repeat  them,  when  they  had  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
previous  verses.  However  an  original  author  might  have  re- 
capitulated what  he  had  previously  mentioned,  an  editor  would 
never  have  imagined  that  such  a  repetition  was  needed.  The 
Jehovist  is  allowed  to  finish  the  chapter,  while  the  first  verse  of 
the  next  chapter,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  closelj^  connected 
with  V.  31,  is  severed  from  it  and  given  to  the  first  Elohist. 
The  Bishop  of  Natal  gives  from  20-30,  describing  the  sons  of 
Seir  the  Horite,  to  the  Jehovist,  as  also  the  clause  in  35,  "  who 
smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  because  the  word  "  smote" 
is  like  the  Jehovist,  and  "the  field  of  Moab"  is  like  "  the  field 
of  Edom"  in  xxxii.  3.  Every  one,  according  to  the  Bishop,  is 
limited  to  his  own  little  vocabulary. 

But  now,  in  opposition  to  all  this  subdivision,  there  is  ob- 
servable a  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire  that  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  piecing  and  patching  thus  imagined. 
First,  there  is  the  regular  introductory  formula  in  t\  9,  setting 
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forth  the  generations  of  Esau  in  Seir.  Then  there  is  the  usual 
recapitulation  of  what  is  needed  from  the  preceding  section, 
namely  the  sons  of  Esau  by  his  several  wives,  preparatory  to 
the  naming  of  their  sons  again.  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  only  the  sons  of  Adah  and  Basemath  are  first  mentioned,  and 
then  their  grandsons  are  enumerated,  while  the  sons  of  Aholi- 
bamah  are  named  after  these,  and  have  no  sons  assigned  them. 
These  are  aU  again  enumerated ;  but  not  now  simply  as  sons, 
but  also  as  dukes,  the  sons  of  Esau  by  Aholibamah  appearing  in 
this  capacity,  while  only  the  grandsons  by  the  other  wives  are 
dukes.  This  falls  in  with  what  was  already  said  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  Aholibamah,  as  a  new  and  much  later  wife,  for 
the  first  of  the  wives  previously  mentioned,  Judith  the  daughter 
of  Beeri,  who  is  omitted  from  these  sections  as  not  having  had 
any  ofispring.  Thus  Basemath  and  Adah  have  grandsons  by 
the  time  Aholibamah  has  sons.  And  by  the  time  these  grandsons 
have  obtained  the  position  of  dukes  in  Seir,  the  sons  of  Aho- 
libamah are  in  the  same  rank  and  authority.  This  will  explain 
the  collocation  of  AhoKbamah  and  her  sons  in  v.  14,  and  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  her  grandsons  either  in  14  or  18. 
The  enmneration  of  duke  Korah  amongst  the  dukes  that  came 
of  Eliphaz  is  plainly  a  mistake ;  he  does  not  appear  amongst 
the  previously  enumerated  sons,  who  are  only  six,  while  Korah 
makes  a  seventh  duke.  This  must  be  attributed  to  an  accident 
in  transcription.  The  concluding  words  of  v.  19,  "  This  is 
Edom,"  attributed  to  a  difierent  author  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  verse,  is  the  proper  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Esau  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  sons  of  Seir  next 
set  out.  These  are  brought  in  by  reason  of  the  connexion 
between  Esau  and  the  daughter  of  Anah.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  existed  under  them  was  that  aristocratical 
form  which  the  descendants  of  Esau  afterwards  assumed  for  a 
certain  period.  After  mentioning  these  Horite  dukes,  their 
names  are  recapitulated,  as  if  for  greater  exactness,  before  the 
writer  proceeds  to  a  new  kind  of  government  that  succeeded 
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the  aristocratical  government  of  dukes,  namely  a  succession  of 
elective  kings.  After  those  kings  have  been  successively  enu- 
merated, there  follows  a  return  to  the  aristocratical  government 
of  dukes,  which,  as  already  noticed,  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  these  being  the  dukes,  "  according  to  their  habitations 
in  the  land  of  their  possessions,"  and  "  according  to  their 
families,  after  theii'  places,"  and  therefore  probably  one  set  of 
contemporaneous  rulers.  In  all  this  there  is  an  orderly  and 
methodical  arrangement  highly  consistent  with  itself  and  other 
passages,  and  nothing  to  warrant  the  minute  subdivision  that 
has  been  grounded  on  an  entire  oversight  of  the  design  in  the 
whole  passage.  This  design  and  methodical  plan  will  become 
more  apparent  by  an  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  this 
account  as  regards  the  sons  of  Esau,  which  is  borrowed  from 
the  "  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia,"  by  the  Rev.  Ch. 
Eorster,  B.D.,  Yol.  IL,  p.  3  :— 

"  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau,  the  father  of  the 
Edomites,  in  Mount  Seir  : 

These  are  the  names  of  Esau's  sons  : 

Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Adah,  the  wife  of  Esau  : 
Reuel,  the  son  of  Basemath,  the  wife  of  Esau. 

And  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  were 

Teman,  Omar,  Zepho,  and  Gatam,  and  Kenaz. 

And  Timna  was  concubine  to  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son ;  and 
she  bare  to  Eliphaz, 

Amalek  : 
these  were  the  sons  of  Adah,  Esau's  wife. 

And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel : 

Nahath,  and  Zerah,  Shammah,  and  Mizzah  : 
these  were  the  sons  of  Basemath  Esau's  wife. 

And  these  were  the  sons  of  Aholibamah,  the  daughter  of 
Anah,  the  daughter  of  Zibeon,  Esau's  wife;  and  she  bare  to 
Esau, 

Jeush,  and  Jaalam,  and  Korah. 

These  were  the  dukes  of  the  sons  of  Esau  : 
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the  sons  of  Eliphaz,  the  firstborn  of  Esaii : 

Duke  Teman,  duke  Omar,  duke  Zepho,  duke  Kenaz,  [duke 
Korah,]  duke  Gratam,  and  duke  Amalek. 

These  are  the  dukes,  that  came  of  Eliphaz  in  the  Land  of  Edom  : 
these  were  the  sons  of  Adah. 

And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel,  Esau's  son  : 

Duke  ISTahath,  duke  Zerah,  duke  Shammah,  duke  Mizzah. 

These  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Reuel,  in  the  land  of  Edom : 
these  are  the  sons  of  Basemath,  Esau's  wife. 

And  these  are  the  sons  of  Aholibamah,  Esau's  wife  : 
Duke  Jeush,  duke  Jaalam,  duke  Korah  : 
these  were  the  dukes  that  came  of  Aholibamah,  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  Esau's  wife. 

These  are  the  sons  of  Esau,  who  is  Edom :  and  these  are  their 
dukes." 

The  writer  knew  the  family  history  of  the  last  of  the  Edomite 
kings,  and  therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  says,  must  have  been 
contemporary  with  him  or  nearly  so.  For  this  last  king,  whose 
death  is  not  mentioned  as  in  the  case  of  the  others,  (but  is  in 
Chronicles  as  by  a  later  author),  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  city 
called  Pai,  and  to  have  married  Mehetabel,  the  daughter  of 
Matred,  the  daughter  of  Mezahab.  Moreover  this  last  king, 
called  Hadar  in  Genesis,  appears  as  Hadad  in  Chronicles  ;  and 
then  we  read  in  1  Kings  xi.  14—22  of  Hadad  the  Edomite,  of 
the  king's  seed,  who  had  escaped  as  a  little  child  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Edomites  in  David's  time,  and  afterwards 
returned  from  Egypt,  to  which  he  had  been  carried,  to  become 
an  adversary  to  Solomon.  And  it  is  said  by  the  Bishop  that 
this  Hadad  may  have  been  the  son  or  the  grandson  of  the  last 
of  the  Edomite  kings  of  the  same  name,  and  thus  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  composition  of  the  Elohist's  writing  about  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  Samuel's  days 
is  confirmed.  Now  of  course  all  this  about  Hadad  is  built  on 
the  correctness  of  the  reading  in  Chronicles  of  Hadad  for 
Hadar,  a  very  possible  and  likely  various  reading,  but  as  likely 
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to  be  wrong  In  Chronicles,  as  Hadar  is  to  be  a  mistake  in 
Genesis.  Then  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Gen.  xxxvi.,  one 
generation  of  contemporary  dukes,  sons  of  Esau,  is  followed  by 
a  succession  of  seven  elective  kings,  who  are  succeeded  by  one 
succession  of  contemporary  dukes  again.  Now  while  these 
might  very  well  have  filled  the  time  from  Esau  to  the  Exodus, 
they  never  could  have  filled  it  to  the  kingdom  imder  Saul.  And 
yet  the  Elohist  must  have  imagined  that  they  did,  if  he  brought 
down  the  kings  of  Edom  to  this  late  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  learn  from  Exod.  xv.  that  there  were  dukes  in 
Edom  again  at  the  time  then  spoken  of,  the  last  of  the  preceding 
kings  might  have  been  contemporary  with  Moses,  and  his  family 
history  known  to  him.  This  argument  is  therefore  equally  good 
for  a  writer  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  as  of  Samuel,  while  the 
fewness  of  the  successive  kings  and  dukes  is  more  favourable  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Even  if  the  Hadad  of  Chronicles 
was  the  true  reading,  and  not  the  Hadar  of  Genesis,  the  Hadad 
of  1  Kings  xi.  may  as  well  have  derived  the  name  from  the 
earlier  kings,  as  from  a  recent  one,  or  the  name  may  have  been 
of  frequent  occurrence  from  time  to  time.  But  nothing  is  too 
weak  to  afibrd  an  argument  to  the  Bishop. 

XII.— THE  GENEKATIONS  OF  JACOB. 

§    1.     Ch.   sxxvii.   2-36.     JOSEPH'S    SALE    INTO    EGYPT.      NEITHER 
JEHOVISTIC  NOR  ELOHISTIC. 

A  NEW  section  of  the  book  begins  here  with  the  customary 
formula,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob."  The  history  of 
Jacob  had  been  carried  down  to  the  death  of  Isaac,  and  was 
then  interrupted  by  the  two  sections  which  contained  the  parti- 
culars of  the  history  of  Esau  and  his  descendants,  that  have 
just  been  discussed.  The  present  section,  having  for  its  subject 
matters  mainly  connected  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  goes  back 
a  few  years  to  the  time  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  from  thence  traces  the  events  which  are  to  be  described. 
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This  recession  of  the  date  of  tlie  narrative  to  an  earlier  period 
than  that  already  arrived  at,  is,  as  before  observed,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  author  at  the  commencement  of  the  sections 
in  general  into  which  the  book  is  divided.  Its  existence  here 
was  shown  in  p.  323,  Note.  This  section  taking  its  date  from  this 
earlier  period  is  a  continuous  history  to  the  end  of  the  book,  with 
the  excej)tion  that  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  ch.  xxxviii. 
which  contains  the  particulars  of  Judah's  family  commencing 
with  his  marriage  about  the  time  of  Joseph's  sale  into  Egypt. 
The  first  portion  of  the  history,  which  is  severed  from  the  rest 
by  the  interposition  of  this  narrative  of  Judah's  family  rela- 
tions in  ch.  xxxviii.,  is  a  passage  which  does  not  mention  God, 
and  is,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Divine  designations  are  con- 
cerned, indifferent.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  shared  between 
Davidson's  junior  Elohist,  Jehovist,  and  Redactor,  The  only 
attempt,  however,  which  he  makes  to  assign  any  ground  for 
the  subdivision  is  founded  on  the  mention  of  the  Midianites  in 
v.  28,  36.  He  says,  p.  65,  "  In  Gen.  xxxvii.  we  read  that, 
according  to  Judah's  proposition,  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ish- 
maelites  (25-28).  But  it  is  also  stated  that  a  company  of 
Midianites  passing  by  took  him  out  of  the  pit  (r.  28),  and  sold 
him  into  Egypt  to  Potiphar  (r.  36).  The  Jehovist  insertion  in 
the  twenty- eighth  verse,  'and  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,'  confuses  both  accounts.  That  two 
traditions  are  given,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  selling  of 
Joseph  into  Egypt  is  related  twice,  and  assigned  once  to  the 
Midianites  and  once  to  the  Ishmaelites."  But  what  if  these 
Midianites  were  Ishmaelites  ?  In  Jud.  viii.  24  we  are  told 
that  the  Midianites  whom  Gideon  conquered  "  had  golden  ear- 
rings, because  they  were  Ishmaelites."  If  the  name  Ishmaelite, 
at  the  date  of  the  book  of  Judges,  was  used  to  include  other 
Bedouin  tribes  besides  the  natural  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  name  should  not  have  been  so  used 
when  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written ;  and  the  Midianites  of 
Gen.  xxxvii.  may  have  been  of  the  same  tribes  as  those  of 
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Judges  viii.^  When  the  sons  of  Jacob  saw  the  company  at  a 
distance  they  were  generically  Ishmaelites.  As  the  caravan 
passed  along,  a  j^arty  of  merchants  belonging  to  it  came  up,  who 
were  Midianite  Ishmaelites,  and  being  traffickers,  purchased 
Joseph,  carried  him  down  into  Egypt,  and  sold  him  there. 
Besides  making  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  were  Midianite 
Ishmaelites,  as  shown  by  Jud.  viii.  24,  Davidson  quietly  assumes, 
as  if  it  were  quite  clear,  that  it  was  the  Midianites  that  drew 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  to  the  IshmaeKtes.  There 
should  have  been  the  pronoun  Hy^^  or  a  relative,  as  nomina- 
tive case  to  the  verb  dreiv,  to  render  this  necessary.  As  the 
text  stands  the  verb  drew  may  have  Joseph's  brethren  from  v. 
27  for  its  subject,  just  as  consistently  with  the  grammatical 
construction ;  and  then  the  clause,  "  and  sold  Joseph  to  the 
Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,"  having  Joseph's 
brethren  also  for  its  subject,  does  not  confuse  the  account  at  all. 
The  repetition  of  the  sale  in  xxxix.  1  is  no  indication  of  the 
union  of  two  distinct  traditions,  the  Midianites  of  the  last  verse 
of  xxxvii.  being  the  Ishmaelites  of  xxxix.  1,  and  the  rej)etition 
being  occasioned  by  the  interruption  of  the  narrative  in  order 
to  mention  the  circumstances  of  Judah's  family  relations.  The 
important  event  of  Joseph's  sale  into  Egj^pt  was  the  concluding 
particular  of  the  first  part  of  the  narrative.  The  story  having 
then  been  interrupted  by  the  mention  of  matters  wholly  un- 
connected with  it,  the  writer  naturally  resumes  his  narrative  in 
a  new  subsection  by  repeating  that  important  event  with  which 
he  had  left  oflP.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity,  as  far  as  this 
mention  of  the  Ishmaelites  and  the  Midianites  is  concerned,  to 
resolve  the  present  chapter  into  two  narratives.  That,  however, 
is  in  fact  the  only  ground  on  which  the  resolution  is  founded 
with  any  shadow  of  reason. 

In  elfecting  it,  the  second  verse  is  given  to  the  Jehovist,  and 

^  These  Midianites  might  have  been  both  Midianites  and  Ishmaelites,  by  means  of 
an  intermarriage  ;  just  as  the  IdunnBans  were  reckoned  Nabatwaus  by  reason  of  the 
connexion  of  Esau  with  Nebaioth,  through  his  wife  Basemath  :  tia^araloi  elcnv  ot 
'  l5u/xaiot,  Stvabo,  Syria,  XNi.  p.  760,  c.  Ed.  Casaub.     See  Forster's  Arabia,  ithi  supra. 
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in  immediate  sequence  with  tlie  mention  of  the  bad  accovint 
Joseph  brought  his  father  of  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Bilhah 
and  Zilpah,  the  same  writer  is  made  to  add  from  i\  3,  that  Jacob 
made  for  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  colours.  From  this  mention  of 
the  parti- coloured  coat,  the  Jehovist  is  made  to  pass  to  the  first 
clause  of  r.  11,  "  and  his  brethren  envied  him,"  Now,  however 
natural  this  mention  of  the  coat  is  as  an  indication  of  Jacob's 
partiality  for  Joseph,  it  is  very  silly  as  a  cause  of  the  envy  of 
his  brethren,  who  were  so  much  older  than  he  was.  Still  less 
is  it  a  rational  cause  for  their  conspiring  to  slay  him,  which  is 
the  next  statement  that  is  given  to  the  Jehovist,  being  the  latter 
clause  of  t.  18.  He  next,  in  the  second  half  of  v.  23,  tells  that 
they  stripped  off  the  coat,^  and  {v.  28)  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ish- 
maelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  the  remainder  of  these 
verses  being  given  to  the  junior  Elohist.  He  then  tells,  r.  32, 
that  they  sent  the  coat  of  colours,  the  junior  Elohist  interposing 
with  the  mention  of  their  father  as  the  person  to  whom  they 
sent  it,  while  the  Jehovist  makes  Jacob  ask  if  it  is  his  son's  coat, 
and  tells  that  he  knew  it,  v.  33,  and  so  makes  him  conclude  that 
his  son  has  been  devoured  by  an  evil  beast.  All  the  succeeding 
account  of  Jacob's  grief,  to  the  last  clause  of  35,  is  also  given  to 
the  Jehovist,  this  being  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  brevity 
with  wljich  the  more  important  particulars  are  specified.  The 
remaining  parts  of  the  chapter  are  then  treated  as  an  account  of 
the  same  events  by  the  junior  Elohist,  who  makes  the  dreams 
the  chief  cause  of  offence,  represents  the  brothers'  part  to  be 
only  the  casting  into  the  pit,  while  the  Midianites  take  Joseph 
out  and  sell  him  into  Egypt,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  verse. 


1  The  repetition  of  Joseph  in  this  verse,  instead  of  a  pronoun  in  the  second  clause, 
may  seem  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  two  parts  of  this  verse  were  put  together, 
having  previously  existed  separately.  But  nothing  is  more  common  than  such  repeti- 
tions of  a  proper  name,  instead  of  the  substitution  of  a  pronoun  in  the  second  clause. 
Thus,  opening  at  random  we  find,  Jud.  iv.  24,  "  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel 
prevailed  against  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  luitil  they  had  destroyed  Jabin  king  of 
Canaan ; "  1  Sam.  i.  5,  "  Unto  Hannah  he  gave  a  worthy  portion,  for  Hannah  he 
loved ;"  iii.  14,  "I  have  sworn  to  the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Eli  shall  not  be  purged;"  2  Sam.  xvii.  21,  "  They  told  king  David,  and  said  unto 
David."     Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
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The  Redactor's  aid  however  is  sought  in  certain  difficulties.  As 
it  was  the  original  Elohist  who  was  sujjposed  to  have  mentioned 
in  XXXV.  27  that  Jacob  had  gone  to  Hebron  to  Isaac,  the  men- 
tion of  Jacob's  sending  Joseph  to  his  brethren  from  the  vale  of 
Hebron,  r.  14,  in  a  passage  by  the  junior  Elohist,  is  highly 
inconvenient.  Its  natural  effect  would  be,  as  an  undesigned 
coincidence,  to  connect  this  passage  with  that  in  ch.  xxxv.  just 
referred  to,  and  so  to  form  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  authorship. 
To  evade  the  force  of  this  the  Redactor  is  called  in,  and  he  sup- 
plements the  narrative  with  this  mention  of  Hebron.  If  every- 
thing which  thus  gives  an  air  of  genuineness  to  a  writing  may 
in  this  way  be  put  aside,  as  the  work  of  an  editor  patching 
together  incoherent  materials,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  any  ancient  work.  But  true  criticism  has  not 
recognised  this  arbitrary  mode  of  treatment.  The  Redactor  is 
again  brought  in  at  r.  18,  which  in  the  original  runs  thus  :  "And 
they  saw  him  afar  off;  and  he  had  not  yet  come  near  them,  and 
they  consj)ired  against  him  to  slay  him."  The  last  of  these 
clauses  is  wanted,  in  order  to  be  connected  with  the  clause  of 
V.  11,  "his  brethren  envied  him,"  to  eke  out  the  Jeho\dst's 
narrative.  The  intermediate  clause  which,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  comes  in  very  well,  to  intimate  that  when  they  saw  him 
coming,  they  did  not  wait  for  his  arrival,  but  conspired  before 
he  came  near,  would  not  fit  in  with  the  separated  Jehovist 
narrative,  which  has  no  mention  of  Joseph's  approach  ;  and 
attached  to  the  first  clause-  without  the  last,  it  has  an  air  of 
unmeaning  and  silly  repetition.  Its  existence  would  therefore 
naturally  serve  as  a  bond  to  unite  the  two  other  clauses  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  writer.  But  to  a  third  jperson  putting  the 
narratives  of  two  others  together,  it  would  never  occur  to  intro- 
duce this  clause,  which  is  not  necessary,  as  the  first  and  third 
clauses  would  read  very  well  together  without  it.  Though  an 
original  writer  might  have  naturally  introduced  it,  a  compiler 
under  the  supposed  circumstances  never  would.  The  Redactor's 
addition  to  r.  22,  "  that  he  might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands,  to 
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deKver  him  to  his  father  again,"  is  also  a  piece  of  imcalled-for 
meddling  on  his  part,  as  the  design  of  Reuben  is  sufficiently 
clear  without  it,  being  implied  by  his  return  to  the  pit  to  take 
him  out.  However  an  original  writer  might  naturally  mention 
this  purpose,  a  compiler  not  finding  it  expressed  in  his  materials, 
but  having  it  sufficiently  implied  in  them,  would  scarcely  think  of 
introducing  an  express  mention  of  it.  The  last  interference  of 
the  Eedactor  is  in  the  interpolation  in  r.  36  of  the  name  of  Poti- 
phar,  who  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  narrative,  is  a  different 
person  from  the  "officer  of  Pharaoh  and  captain  of  the  guard," 
these  latter  words  being  in  like  manner  considered  to  be  an 
interpolation  of  the  Redactor  in  the  first  verse  of  ch.  xxxix., 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Jehovist,  as  this  last  verse  of  xxxvii.  is 
to  the  junior  Elohist.  The  identity  or  difference  of  these  persons 
will  be  considered  better  when  we  come  to  ch.  xxxix.  The  Bishop 
of  Natal  makes  a  much  more  simple  subdivision  of  the  chapter, 
only  giving  to  the  original  Elohist  the  first  clause  of  r.  2,  the 
first  clause  of  v.  21,  and  r.  36  : — "  These  are  the  generations  of 
Jacob,  Joseph  being  seventeen  years  old,  was  feeding  the  flock 
with  his  brethren.  And  there  passed  by  Midianites  merchant- 
men ;  and  the  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt."  Something  he 
supposes  to  have  been  expunged  before  r.  36,  explaining  how 
the  Midianites  became  possessed  of  Joseph.  With  these  con- 
jectures it  is  of  course  easy  to  complete  an  imaginary  Elohistic 
story  thus  picked  out  of  the  general  history,  and  to  leave  a 
sufficiently  complete  account  to  the  Jehovist  also,  to  whom  the 
Bishop  gives  the  rest  of  this  chapter. 

There  is  an  alleged  difficidty,  on  the  supposition  of  the  unity 
of  the  narrative,  created  by  the  words  of  Judah  in  v.  26,^  which 
seem  to  imply  that  they  still  intended  to  lay  Adolent  hands  on 
Joseph,  which  may  be  thought  inconsistent  with  their  previous 
acquiescence  in  Reuben's  counsel  not  to  shed  blood,  but  to  cast 
him  into  the  pit.  Accordingly,  the  Jehovist's  narrative  is 
supposed  to  have  no  mention  of  the  pit,  but  to  represent  the 
1  "  "What  profit  is  it,  if  we  slay  our  brother  ? " 
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brethren  as  purposing  to  slay  him  until  they  saw  the  Ishmael- 
ites  coming.  The  supposed  difficulty,  however,  does  not  re- 
quire this  division  of  the  narrative.  The  narrative  as  it  stands 
in  its  integrity  implies  that  the  brethen  in  casting  Joseph  into 
the  pit  expected  that  he  would  meet  his  death  in  this  way. 
Eeuben  alone  had  any  different  intention ;  and  his  proposition 
to  them  was  made  ostensibly  as  offering  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  him,  not  consistently  with  the  saving  of  his  life,  but  merely 
without  slaying  him  with  their  own  hands.  And  Reuben  himself 
imagined  that  he  had  come  by  his  death,  when  he  found  him  not 
in  the  pit,  and  accordingly  subsequently  reproached  his  brethren 
with  his  death,  as  related  in  xlii.  21,  22.  He  had  been  originally 
ignorant  of  the  sale,  and  was  left  in  ignorance  of  it  afterwards, 
his  brethren  preferring  that  he  should  suppose  his  death  had 
happened  accidentally,  to  confessing  their  gviilt  in  selling  him. 
And  so  while  Reuben  says  his  blood  was  required  of  them,  the 
others  only  reproach  themselves  with  being  "  guilty  concerning 
their  brother,  in  that  they  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he 
besought  them,  and  they  would  not  hear."  E,anke,  Unter- 
suchungen,  I.  p.  258,  remarks  that  "  Eeuben's  intercession  had 
only  so  far  prevailed,  as  that  they  should  not  put  him  to  death 
at  once,  but  leave  him  to  die  in  the  pit,  as  though  their  guilt 
might  be  less  heinous."  He  replies  to  De  Wette's  objection 
that  the  admission  of  the  unity  of  the  narrative  renders  it 
necessary  to  supj)ose  that  Reuben  was  absent  when  the  propo- 
sition to  take  Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sell  him  was  made  and 
adopted,  that  it  belongs  to  aesthetics,  and  not  to  criticism,  to 
determine  whether  a  narrative  may  pass  over  in  silence  a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  connexion  obliges  us  to  sup]30se.  And 
when  De  Wette  asks,  "  Where  should  he  have  been ;  did  he  go 
away  just  at  the  moment  when  his  presence  was  of  such  neces- 
sity for  hindering  the  original  design  of  slaying  the  lad  ?" 
Ranke  replies  that  one  might  in  the  same  way  object  to  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Atys,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  and  ask 
how  could  Adrastus  have  been  so  incautious  as  to  slay  his  bene- 
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factor's  son  ?^  De  Wette  thinks  that  at  any  rate  it  should 
have  been  mentioned  that  Reuben  had  gone  away,  whereas  it 
appears  that  all  the  brethren  sat  down  together  to  eat.  And 
Hanke  replies,  that  in  like  manner  we  only  learn  that  Atys  had 
separated  himself  from  the  company  of  his  attendants  by  the 
consequence,  while  yet  no  one  has  thought  of  making  it  an 
objection,  that  the  historian  had  not  previously  told  this.  He 
also  bids  us  read  the  narrative  in  which  Josephus  supplies  the 
several  omitted  particulars,  and  asks  whether  the  story  gains  in 
probability  in  this  way  ?  The  omission  of  particulars  sufficiently 
implied  in  a  narrative  is  really  an  indication  of  originaKty  and 
authenticity.  On  the  contrary,  the  readers  of  apocryphal  nar- 
ratives are  familiar  with  the  prolixity  and  minuteness  with 
which  the  sKghtest  particulars  are  set  forth. 

^  2.     Ch.  XXXVIII.     THE  FAMILY  OF  JUDAH.     JEHOVISTIC. 

This  section,  Jehovistic  in  its  character  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
text,  having  Jehovah  three  times  and  Elohim  not  once,  while 
the  LXX.  have  KvpLo<i  once,  and  ^eo?  twice,  is  wholly  attributed 
to  the  so-called  Jehovist.  The  nature  of  the  particulars  related 
in  it,  so  discreditable  to  the  regal  tribe  of  Judah,  affords  a 
guarantee  of  the  authenticity  of  the  passage.  It  is  very  unlikely 
to  have  been  introduced  under  the  circumstances  and  at  the  time 
the  supposed  Jehovist  wrote,  when  Judah  was  the  royal  tribe, 
and  David's  house  was  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  The  story  must 
either  have  been  a  pure  invention  of  this  writer,  or  he  must 
have  taken  it  up  as  a  traditional  tale,  and  incorporated  it  in  the 
narrative  he  was  composing  or  enlarging.  In  neither  way 
would  such  a  writer  have  been  lilcely  to  have  given  perpetuity 
to  a  story  like  this, — a  story  which  the  earlier  authority  had 
omitted,  if  such  a  tradition  was  ever  in  existence. 

The  interruption  which  this  passage  causes  to  the  continuity 
of  the  histor}'-  of  Joseph,  and  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  men- 
tion of  Judah's  grandchildren  amongst  the  descendants  of  Jacob 

1  Clio,  sliii. 
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who  went  down  into  Egj^t,  have  caused  some  to  suppose  that 
this  chapter  has  been  displaced,  and  should  be  referred  back  to 
an  earlier  part  of  the  history.  Though  the  passage  interrupts 
the  history  of  Joseph,  yet  it  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  section 
which 'is  entitled  "The  generations  of  Jacob;"  while  Judah's 
age,  about  three  years  more  than  that  of  Joseph,  would  have 
rendered  his  marriage  soon  after  the  sale  of  Joseph  not  im- 
probable, but  certainlj^  very  unlikely  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
— at  any  rate,  so  much  sooner  as  to  remove  the  difficulty 
regarding  Hezron  and  Hamul.  Judah's  marriage  could  only 
have  taken  place  during  the  time  that  elapsed  since  Jacob's  return 
from  Laban.  This  interval  was  but  eleven  years,  as  Joseph 
was  seventeen  at  the  time  of  the  sale  into  'Egji^t,  and  was  six 
when  Jacob  parted  from  Laban.  At  that  time  Judah  could  only 
have  been  nine  years  of  age,  as  he  was  the  fourth  of  Leah's 
sons,  and  at  the  earliest  could  not  have  been  born  before  the 
eleventh  year  of  Jacob's  stay  with  Laban,  and  it  was  probably 
later.  Judah's  age  therefore  at  the  time  of  Joseph's  sale  did 
not  exceed  twenty,  and  his  marriage,  could  not  be  pushed  back 
sufficiently  to  make  any  material  difference  as  regards  the 
possibility  of  Hezron  and  Hamul  having  been  born  before  the 
descent  into  Egypt.  Another  supposition  has,  however,  been 
made,  which  might  have  rendered  this  possible.  Archbishop 
Fssher  thinks  that  Leah's  marriage  was  not  deferred  till  the 
expiration  of  the  first  seven  years  of  Jacob's  service,  but  took 
place  at  once,  the  service  for  her  being  rendered  afterwards  as 
in  Rachel's  case.  This,  however,  cannot  be  supposed  without 
doing  great  violence  to  the  narrative,  such  as  is  not  admissible 
in  order  to  get  over  a  difficulty,  when  the  authenticity  of  the 
narrative  is  in  question.  At  any  rate,  as  regards  the  place 
of  this  chapter,  the  repetition  of  Joseph's  sale  in  xxxix.  1, 
however  in  accordance  vrith  the  frequent  custom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  subsection,  is  so  particular  as  to  imply  a 
greater  interruption  of  the  narrative  than  usual.^ 

^  Eauke,  Untersuchungen,  I.  p.  261,  remarks  that  this  chapter,  relating  chiefly  to 
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§  3.     Ch.  XXXIX.    JOSEPH  IN  POTIPHAR'S  HOUSE,  AND   CAST  INTO 
PmSON.     JEHOVISTIC. 

This  section  has  the  usual  recapitulation  at  its  commence- 
ment, rendered  more  needful,  and  more  than  usually  particular, 
by  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  story  of  Judah's  marriage 
and  relations  with  his  family.  This  cause  of  the  recapitulation 
disposes  of  the  plea  it  has  been  supposed  to  afford  for  a  double 
narrative  combined,  as  if  the  officer  of  the  guard  and  Potiphar 
were  different  persons,  though  identified  by  the  compiler  of  the 
history  in  its  present  form.  Before  we  discuss  this  question, 
however,  it  will  be  convenient  briefly  to  survey  the  use  of  the 
divine  names  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

Throughout  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  the  historian  in  his  own 
person  constantly  and  frequently  uses  the  name  Jehovah  in 
sequence  with  ch.  xxxviii.  It  was  Jehovah  was  with  Joseph 
in  his  captivity  and  caused  him  to  prosper,  and  Joseph's  master 
saw  that  Jehovah  was  with  him,  and  made  all  that  he  did  to 
prosper  in  his  hand.  In  this  latter  statement,  however,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  writer  intended  to  intimate  that 
this  Egyptian  knew  anything  of  Jehovah  under  that  or  any 
other  name,  but  simply  that  he  perceived  that  the  Divine  bless- 
ing attended  Joseph,  and  this  he  would  naturally  attribute  to 
the  God  whom  Joseph  worshipped.  So  far,  however,  was  the 
writer  from  intending  to  imply  any  special  knowledge  of  this 
God  of  Joseph  amongst  the  Egyptians,  that  when  in  the  course 
of  this  otherwise  purely  Jehovistic  chapter  Joseph  asks  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  how  he  could  venture  to  do  the  great  wickedness 
which  she  proposed  to  him,  and  sin  against  God?  he  is  careful  to 
make  Joseph  use  to  her  the  term  Elohim,  not  the  name  Jehovah. 
It  is  true  the  word  Elohim  would  have  been  more  proper  in 

events  subsequent  to  Josepli's  seventeenth  year,  could  not  have  been  introduced  so 
conveniently  at  any  other  place.  At  the  sale  of  Joseph  there  is  a  pause,  whereas  the 
rest  of  the  history  is  so  continuous,  and  the  events  so  closely  connected,  as  to  make, 
any  interruption  of  the  naiTative  extremely  awkward. 
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any  case,  as  it  might  be  regarded  as  used  in  an  implied  anti- 
thesis to  man ;  he  would  have  sinned  not  merely  against  man, 
namely  against  her  husband,  but  against  God.  But  apart  from 
this  antithesis,  which  may  be  observed  in  several  subsequent 
instances  of  the  use  of  Elohim,  it  will  be  found  that  throughout 
this  entire  narrative  the  writer  has  been  careful  to  avoid  the 
use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  cases  which  would  have  implied 
any  knowledge  of  the  true  God  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians. 
Thus  Joseph  says  to  the  dreamers  in  prison,  ch.  xl.,  that  inter- 
pretations belong  to  Elohim,  where  the  contrast  with  men  may 
indeed  also  be  understood, — to  Elohim,  not  to  men  ;  and  in  xli. 
it  is  Elohim  that  shows  Pharaoh  what  he  is  about  to  do,  and 
Elohim  that  will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.  It  has  been  noticed 
by  Hengstenberg,  that  in  speaking  to  Pharaoh  in  this  chapter 
(xli.)  Joseph  uses  Elohim  with  the  article,  while  Pharaoh  uses 
it  without  one,  and  he  thinks  that  Joseph  thus  intends  to  imply 
his  belief  in  the  one  living  and  true  God  as  opj)osed  to  the 
several  gods  of  the  Egyptians.  This  usage,  however,  is  not 
invariable  as  regards  Joseph,  who  in  v.  16  uses  Elohim  without 
the  article,  while  Pharaoh  connects  the  word  with  a  singular 
verb  in  v.  39,  which  seems  opposed  to  any  design  of  contrasting 
the  monotheism  of  Joseph  with  the  polytheism  of  Pharaoh. 
The  most  that  might  be  implied  in  Joseph's  use  of  the  definite 
Ha-Elohim  with  a  singular  verb  would  be  the  more  distinct 
and  definite  notions  in  regard  to  the  deity,  that  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  had.  But  in  fact  the  article  all  through  is 
only  the  article  of  reference,  and  that  emphatic  reference.  In 
the  first  instance,  therefore,  in  v.  16,  there  is  no  article : 
"Elohim  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace."  To  this 
Joseph  reverts  in  the  subsequent  verses, — the  Elohim  of  whom 
I  spake  showeth  what  he  is  about  to  do,  v.  25,  28 ;  the  Elohim  I 
spake  of,  with  whom  this  is  established,  will  shortly  bring  it  to 
pass,  V.  32} 

1  See  in  reference  to  these  instances  the  general  discussion  ak-cady  given  of  the  use 
of  Elohim  with  and  without  the  article. 
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When  Joseph,  v.  51,  52,  attributes  the  birth  of  his  sons  to 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  use  of  Elohim  would  have  been  natural 
in  preference  to  any  personal  name  of  Joseph's  family  Grod,  as 
doubtless  these  sayings  would  have  been  addressed  to  the  Egyp- 
tians of  his  household.  So  also  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the 
narrative,  as  long  as  Joseph  is  unknown  to  his  brethren  and 
they  regard  him  as  an  Egyptian,  in  which  character  he  also 
addresses  them,  it  is  quite  natural  that  Elohim,  not  the  personal 
and  proper  name  of  the  God  of  the  chosen  family,  should  be 
used ;  and  thus  the  use  of  Elohim  through  a  large  part  of  this 
narrative  in  preference  to  Jehovah,  or  any  name  for  which  it 
might  have  been  the  substitute,  is  accounted  for.  Su.ch  a  name, 
however,  El-Shaddai,  that  which  according  to  Exod.  vi.  3  was 
the  proper  name  at  any  rate  most  significant  to  the  Patriarchs 
in  these  earlier  times,  Jacob  employs  when  he  sends  Benjamin 
with  his  other  sons,  and  prays  that  God  Almighty  woidd  grant 
them  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Joseph.  And  perhaps  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  this  name  by  Isaac  in  pronouncing  on 
Jacob  himself  the  El-Shaddai  blessing  adopted  from  ch.  xvii. 
when  he  sent  him  to  Laban,  that  Jacob  now  commends  his  sons 
to  El-Shaddai  also.  But  when  one  of  Jacob's  sons  says  to  his 
brethren,  on  finding  the  money  in  his  sack,  "  "What  is  this  that 
God  hath  done  unto  us  ?"  xlii.  28,  the  use  of  Elohim  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  proper  name  of  God  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fear  which  a  guilty  conscience  had  awakened,  suggesting  to 
them  the  contrast  between  God  and  man  ;  it  is  not  any  man, 
but  God  that  has  done  this,  to  bring  about  their  punishment. 
And  so  again  in  Judah's  words,  xliv.  28,  "  God  hath  found  out 
the  iniquity  of  thy  servants,"  where  the  use  of  the  article  is  to 
be  regarded  as  generalising  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  the 
idea  of  God,  instead  of  denoting  the  personal  God  in  any 
special  sense  as  so  many  suppose  :  "  the  Divine  Providence  hath 
found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants."  Thus  the  use  of 
Elohim  is  strictly  justified  in  every  case  of  its  occurrence,  until 
we  reach  the  point  where  Joseph  is  made  known  to  his  brethren. 
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In  Joseph's  words  to  liis  brethren  on  that  occasion  the  use  of 
Elohim  is  also  justified  by  the  contrast  between  Divine  and 
human  agency.  They  were  angry  with  themselves  because 
they  had  sold  him  ;  he  says  it  was  God  that  did  it ; — not  they, 
but  God,  that  had  sent  him  before  them  for  their  preservation. 
This  contrast  is  also  implied  in  the  message  he  sends  to  his 
father.  His  brethren  must  now  confess  their  guilt  to  their 
father  ;  the  pain  of  such  a  confession  will  be  mitigated  by  their 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  that,  though  they  had  sold  Joseph 
as  a  slave,  God  had  made  him  lord  of  all  Egypt.  This  contrast 
between  Divine  Providence  and  human  design  makes  Elohim 
there  also  the  proper  term. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  ch.  xlvi.,  where  the  writer  for  once 
during  the  entire  passage  resumes  in  his  own  person  the  mention 
of  God.  That  in  doing  so  the  Elohistic  habit,  which  he  had  in 
a  manner  acquired  in  the  proper  and  almost  necessary  use  of 
Elohim  in  the  mouths  of  his  interlocutors  through  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  the  narrative,  should  have  suggested  its  use 
now,  where  the  occasion  did  not  specially  call  for  it,  is  what 
might  have  been  naturally  expected.  Its  use  would  have  been 
rendered  still  more  likely  by  the  employment  of  the  name 
Israel  (now  used  in  common  with  that  of  Jacob,  ever  since  it  was 
finally  conferred  on  that  Patriarch),  as  the  name  adopted  in  the 
commencement  of  ch.  xlvi.  That  the  first  Elohim  in  this 
chapter  is  not  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  may  be  observed  from 
the  paraphrastic  expression,  "the  God  of  his  father  Isaac,"  where 
Elohim  is  in  its  proper  character  as  a  general  term,  rendered 
specific  by  the  addition  which  distinguishes  this  Elohim  from 
any  other.  Hence,  as  on  other  occasions,  this  paraphrastic  clause 
might  follow  even  if  Jehovah  had  also  been  used,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  expression  as  it  stands,  Jehovah  could  not  be 
substituted  for  Elohim ;  neither  could  it  in  the  like  expression 
attributed  to  God  himself  in  the  third  verse.  It  is  the 
Elohim  in  v.  2,  and  the  Ha-El  in  r.  3,  the  El  who  was  the 
Elohim   of  his   father,    that   are   attributable   to   the   sort   of 
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Elolaistic  habit  whick  miglit  have  exercised  its  influence  after 
the  composition  of  the  preceding  narrative,  in  which  the  term 
was  so  often  employed  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  together  with 
the  influence  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  name  Israel. 
Then  as  regards  v.  3,  the  El  there  mentioned  with  the  article 
prefixed  specifies  the  El,  who  as  El-Shaddai  was  by  that  name 
known  to  the  Patriarchs,  as  stated  in  Exod.  vi.  3,  the  name 
Jehovah  being  at  times  substituted  for  it  by  the  author,  where 
it  is  put,  as  frequently  happens,  even  into  the  mouth  of  speakers 
introduced  into  the  narrative,  if  this  name  was  not  itself  also 
actually  in  use.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  God  in  this 
chapter,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  God  in  that  which  follows. 
In  ch.  xlviii.,  however,  which  contains  the  conversation  between 
Jacob  and  Joseph  on  the  occasion  of  Joseph's  visit  to  his  father 
when  he  heard  of  his  sickness,  and  Jacob's  blessing  pronounced 
on  Joseph's  sons,  the  use  of  Elohim  is  still  found  to  prevail. 
It  seems  to  follow  in  course,  however,  from  the  name  which 
Jacob  employs  at  the  first,  the  name  for  which,  as  so  often 
noticed,  Jehovah  was  more  exclusively  substituted  in  the  time 
of  Moses  :  "  El-Shaddai  appeared  to  me  at  Luz  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  blessed  me,  and  said  unto  me,  Behold  I  will  make 
thee  fruitfid,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a 
multitude  of  people."  Here  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to 
XXXV.  11,  where  God  is  represented  as  calling  himself  El- 
Shaddai,  that  being  itself  repeated  from  ch.  xvii.  In  connexion 
with  the  promise  of  a  fruitful  progeny  thus  recalled  to  mind, 
he  now  adopts  as  his  own  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  while  Joseph  says  these  were  his  sons  whom 
Elohim  had  given  him  in  that  place,  as  if  in  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  El  Shaddai  just  mentioned.  In  addition  to  this 
connexion,  the  contrast  between  human  expectation  and  Divine 
disposing  will  account  for  Elohim  in  v.  11,  where  Israel  says, 
*  I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face,  and  lo,  God  hath  showed 
m.e  even  thy  seed."  A  similar  contrast  between  the  human 
and  Divine   is   marked  in  the  last  instance   in  this   chapter 
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where  Eloliim  occurs,  "Behold,  I  die,  but  God  shall  be  with 
you."  In  the  blessing  described  in  r.  15,  16,  Elohim,  as  well 
as  the  angel  mentioned  in  apposition  with  it,  is  in  both  in- 
stances of  its  use  rendered  definite  by  the  article,  and  with  the 
relative  clauses  subjoined,  "  the  Elohim  before  whom  my 
fathers  did  walk,  the  Elohim  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long, 
the  angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,"  specifies  a  parti- 
cular Elohim,  to  denote  which  the  general  term  thus  rendered 
specific  is  highly  appropriate,  and  stands  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  proper  name  El-Shaddai,  used  at  the  commencement.  And 
while  in  this  name  there  is  a  reference  to  xxxv.  11,  and  through 
that  back  to  xvii.  1,  where  El-Shaddai  is  identified  with  Jehovah, 
so  in  the  angel  that  redeemed  him  there  is  a  manifest  reference 
to  the  first  scene  at  Bethel,  where  the  angels  of  Elohim  ascended 
and  descended  on  the  ladder,  at  the  summit  of  which  was  Je- 
hovah, referred  to  afterwards,  xxxi.  11,  13,  as  the  angel  of  God, 
the  God  of  Bethel.  There  is  one  other  instance  of  Eloliim  in 
the  chapter,  "  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying,  Elohim  make 
thee  as  Ephraim  and  as  Manasseh."  Besides  the  natural  sug- 
gestion of  Elohim  in  this  place  arising  from  its  previous  use 
throughout  this  passage,  the  occasion  is  one  in  which  the  simple 
power  of  God  in  the  ordinary  superintendence  of  the  course  of 
natural  events  is  invoked,  and  its  use  in  such  a  case  would, 
imder  any  circumstances,  be  as  probable  as  that  of  Jehovah. 

In  ch.  xlix.  the  name  Jehovah,  which  had  been  for  so  long 
dropped,  not  for  the  most  part,  if  in  any  case,  without  sufficient 
cause,  now  re-appears  for  once  in  Jacob's  ejaculation,  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  predictions  of  the  future  condition  of  his 
descendants  he  pauses  for  a  moment  and  cries,  "  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  Jehovah."  Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  or 
more  beautiful,  than  the  representation  of  the  aged  and  dying- 
Patriarch,  wearied  as  it  were  in  the  contemplation  of  circum- 
stances not  in  all  respects  pleasing  to  his  mind,  stojjping  to 
refresh  himself  with  this  pious  exclamation.  If  therefore  it 
wants  connexion  with  the  context,  it  certainly  cannot  be  pro- 
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nounced  out  of  place.  The  LXX.  indeed  escape  tlie  difficulty 
of  want  of  connexion  by  a  rendering  which  is  construed  with 
the  concluding  words  of  the  previous  verse,  koX  Treaetrat  6 
hrirev^  et?  ra  oTriaw,  ti-jv  crcorriplav  irepi^evaiv  Kvpiov.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  this  is  a  purely  conjectural  rendering  of 
a  text  corrupted  hopelessly,  or  the  translation  of  an  intelligible 
various  reading.^  But  if  Kvpiov  represented  Jehovah  in  that 
reading,  it  would  have  been  a  singularly  inappropriate  use  of  the 
name,  where  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  a  rider 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  unable  to  find  any  assistance  but 
that  which  God  might  give,  the  Divine  help  in  such  a  case 
being  mentally  contrasted  with  the  absence  of  all  human  aid, 
and  the  general  name  of  God  being,  as  so  often  exemplified,, 
the  proper  term  in  such  a  contrast.  Shortly  after,  in  blessino- 
Joseph,  the  ancient  proper  name  El-Shaddai  recurs  mth  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  El  and  Shaddai  are  separated  :  "  From  the 
El  of  thy  father,  and  he  shall  help  thee,  and  from  Shaddai,  and 
he  shall  bless  thee."  Thus  the  early  name  and  its  later  repre- 
sentative are  both  presented  to  us  in  this  discourse.  Finally,, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  Joseph's  brethren  send 
him  a  message  begging  that  he  would  "  forgive  the  trespass  of 
the  servants  of  the  Elohim  of  his  fathers."  This,  as  already 
observed,  is  the  paraphrastic  substitute  of  a  proper  name ;  Je- 
hovah might  have  been  prefixed,  but  not  substituted  in  this 
phrase  for  Elohim.  Joseph  in  reply  asks,  is  he  in  the  place  of 
Elohim?  and  says  that  they  thought  evil  against  him,  but 
Elohim  meant  it  unto  good.  In  both  these  cases  the  contrast 
between  Divine  and  human  requires,  according  to  custom,  as 
well  as  the  proper  use  of  the  term,  Elohim  and  not  a  proper 
name ;  Joseph  is  a  man  and  not  a  God,  and  their  intentions,  as 
the  designs  of  men,  were  very  difierent  from  the  orderings  of 

1  Dean  Stanley,  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xii.,  p.  269,  says,  *' '  For  thy 
salvation,  0  Lord,  have  I  waited,'  seems  to  have  been  his  (Dan's)  war-cry,  as  if  of  a 
warrior  in  the  constant  attitude  of  expectation."  It  is  plain  that  the  LXX.  had  no 
traditional  knowledge  of  such  a  war-cry  having  been  employed  by  this  tribe  on  any 
occasion. 
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Providence,  as  disposed  by  God.  There  only  now  remains  the 
instance  of  Joseph's  words  before  his  death,  in  which  the  sentence, 
"  Elohim  will  surely  visit  you,"  is  twice  repeated.  And  here  too 
the  contrast  between  the  Divine  and  human  lies  deep  in  the 
speaker's  mind.  His  family  seems  now  to  be  permanently 
settled  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  doubtless  Joseph  foresees  for 
them  a  future  state  of  oppression,  in  which  they  might  seem  to 
be  forgotten  by  God.  Still  he  has  faith  in  the  Divine  promises, 
they  shall  be  brought  back  to  the  promised  land.  But  that 
cannot  take  place  by  their  own  power.  God  will  surely  visit 
them.  The  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  as  regards  these 
names  of  God. 

It  remains  now  to  observe  how  this  long  passage  is  apportioned 
amongst  the  several  authors  who  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  composition  of  it.  And  in  doing  this  it  will  be 
convenient  to  retm*n  to  the  separate  discussion  of  the  several 
sections. 

The  entire  of  ch.  xxxix.  has  been  given  to  the  Jehovist  by 
the  Bishop  of  Natal ;  and  by  others,  with  the  exception  of  two 
interpolations  assigned  to  the  compiler.  The  conckiding  verse 
of  ch.  xxxvii.,  which  the  Bishop  gives  to  the  original  Elohist, 
had  been  given  by  the  other  critics  to  the  later  Elohist.  The 
semblance  of  a  different  narrative,  which  the  repetition  of  the 
matter  contained  in  it  in  xxxix.  1  would  have  produced,  if 
the  latter  had  been  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  former, 
is  done  away  by  the  interposition  of  ch.  xxxviii.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  customary  repetition  in  commencing  a  new  section  or 
lesser  division.  In  all  such  cases  of  the  interruption  of  the 
course  of  any  particular  series  of  events,  by  the  introduction  of 
any  kind  of  digression,  a  writer  naturally  reminds  his  readers 
of  what  had  been  last  mentioned  before  his  attention  had  been 
diverted  to  other  matters.  The  repetition  therefore  would  not 
justify  the  supposition  of  different  writers  telling  each  the  same 
story.  But  as  the  Ishmaelites  who  brought  Joseph  into  Egy^^t, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  different  from  the  Midianites  to 
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whom  the  same  act  is  attributed — the  Jehovist  ascribing  it  to  the 
former  and  the  second  Elohist  to  the  latter — so  also  the  "  officer 
of  Pharaoh  and  captain  of  the  guard,"  to  whom  he  is  sold  by 
these,  is  supposed  to  be  different  from  Potiphar  to  whom  he  is 
sold  by  the  others.  In  order  to  bear  out  this  supposition  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  the  assistance  of  the  compiler,  who  inter- 
polates the  mention  of  the  "  officer  of  Pharaoh  and  captain  of 
the  guard"  in  xxxix.  1,  having  previously  interpolated  the 
name  Potiphar  in  xxxvii.  36.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing them  to  be  several  on  the  ground  that  Joseph's  master  in 
xxxix.  is  a  married  man,  while  the  word  rendered  an  officer 
in  xxxvii.  36  is  strictly  speaking  an  eunuch.  The  word  is  used 
of  officers  employed  in  other  capacities  than  those  for  Avhich 
eimuchs,  literally  speaking,  woidd  be  required,  and  it  seems  to 
have  had  a  larger  use  from  the  transference  of  the  term  to  officers 
in  general.^  The  Redactor,  who  is  supposed  to  have  identified 
Potiphar  and  this  officer,  would  at  any  rate  have  expunged  this 
word,  which  was  not  needed,  as  the  title  "  captain  of  the  guard  " 
was  sufficient,  if  he  thought  the  term  implied  a  condition  that 
would  have  rendered  the  story  of  his  being  a  married  man  an 
absurdity.  The  use  of  such  an  argument  as  this  would  therefore 
tell  as  forcibly  against  the  performance  ascribed  to  the  Redactor, 
as  against  the  original  unity  of  the  narrative.  It  was  not  a 
needless  addition  to  the  mention  of  his  office  to  say  that  he  was 
an  Egyptian.  The  subsequent  employment  of  Josej^h  in  a  high 
office  of  state  shows  that  foreigners  were  to  be  found  in  such 
positions.  That  Joseph's  bondage  was  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
to  an  Egyptian,  had  special  significance  in  the  writer's  view. 
Some  countenance  to  the  theory  of  a  double  narrative  is,  hovr- 

1  The  word  is  Hebrew,  not  Egyptian,  and  as  "Wilkinson  denies  the  employment  of 
Eunuchs  in  ancient  Egypt,  it  should  on  that  account  be  understood  here  in  its  larger 
sense.  It  is  used  in  xl.  2,  7  of  the  officers  of  Pharaoh's  household  in  general,  includ- 
ing the  chief  butler  and  the  chief  baker.  We  may  also  refer  to  2  Kings  xxv.  19, 
where  the  word  is  applied  to  an  officer  set  over  the  men  of  war.  Fuerst  refers  to 
certain  passages  of  Terence  and  Juvenal  to  show  that  even  the  literal  acceptation  of 
the  word  does  not  render  the  story  as  it  stands  absiu'd.  Modern  travellers  have  also 
made  observations  to  the  same  effect,  and  mention  instances  of  such  persons  being- 
married. 
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ever,  thought  to  exist  in  the  circumstance,  that  while  in  this 
chapter  Potiphar  puts  Joseph  into  prison,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  entrusts  Josej)h  with  the  charge  of  all  that  was 
under  his  hand,  in  ch.  xl.  the  chief  butler  and  baker  are 
committed  to  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who 
gives  them  in  charge  to  JosejDh,  as  if  still  in  his  house  as 
a  servant,  not  as  a  prisoner.  In  order,  however,  to  gain  this 
countenance  for  the  theory  it  is  necessary  to  impute  to  the 
Redactor  the  interpolation  of  the  clause  in  r.  20  of  this 
chapter,  which  describes  the  prison  to  which  Joseph  was  com- 
mitted as  "  a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners  were  bound,"  this 
description  being  manifestly  added  with  a  view  to  the  narrative 
following  in  the  next  chapter,  and  to  account  for  Joseph  being 
in  the  same  prison  with  the  chief  butler  and  baker.  An  original 
writer  would  naturally  thus  anticipate  what  he  was  just  about 
to  mention.  But  though  the  clause  comes  in  naturally,  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  there  was  therefore  nothing  to  suggest  its  inter- 
polation to  a  compiler,  who  would  naturally  be  sparing  of  need- 
less additions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Redactor  is  made  to 
interpolate  in  xl.  3  the  words  subjoined  to  the  mention  of  the 
house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  namely,  "  into  the  prison, 
the  place  where  Joseph  was  bound ;  "  and  so  also  every  word  or 
sentence  in  this  latter  chapter  that  might  make  it  appear  that 
the  place  where  the  chief  baker  and  chief  butler  were  in  ward 
was  a  prison.  These  alleged  interpolations  in  xxxix.  and  xl. 
must  be  considered  together,  and  we  shall  revert  to  them 
presently. 

§  4.     Ch.  XL.     THE   CHIEF  BUTLER   AND   BAKER   IN   PRISON  WITH 
JOSEPH.     ELOHISTIC. 

This  section  is  given  by  the  critics  in  general  to  the  second 
Elohist,  with  the  exception  of  certain  interpolations.  These, 
according  to  the  Bishop,  are  v.  1  and  part  of  3  and  5,  inserted 
by  the  Jehovist  to  effect  a  transition  from  the  previous  chapter 
to  the  second  Elohist's  story  here,  and  to  make  the  connexion 
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more  plain.  The  compiler's  additions  according  to  otlier  critics 
are  more  serious  and  extensive,  as  already  noticed.  The  only- 
evidence  of  their  being  interpolations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
seeming  mention  of  two  houses  in  r.  3,  the  house  of  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  and  the  house  of  the  prison.^  But  the  change  of 
construction  alone  shows  that  there  is  no  interpolation  here,  as 
an  interpolator  would  naturally  have  followed  the  existing  con- 
struction ;  and  it  leads  one  to  understand  the  expressions  in  a 
different  sense :  "In  ward  of  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  into  the  house  of  the  prison."  The  Hebrew  word  1t2^t2 
rendered  '*  ward,"  does  not  mean  a  place  of  safe  keeping,  as  the 
English  word  "  ward"  sometimes  does,^  but  the  safe  keeping, 
the  custody  itself,  the  act  of  keeping  guard  or  watch,  not  the 
place  where  a  thing  is  kept,  and  there  is  no  instance  where 
the  word  is  required  to  be  understood  otherwise.  If  then  the 
genitive  //ousc  coming  after  it  signified  a  place  or  material 
house,  the  meaning  would  be  the  guarding  or  protecting  of  that 
house,  which  is  here  out  of  the  question.  Hence  "  the  house  of 
the  captain  "  must  mean,  like  "  the  house  of  Pharaoh,"  the 
people  or  servants  of  the  captain,  or  the  captain  himself  with 
his  people.  The  use  of  the  word  house  in  two  different  senses 
in  such  close  proximity  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  second 
/iOKse  is  only  a  part  of  a  compound  j)hrase,  the  house  of  round- 
ness, or  round-house.  The  word  rendered  guard  denotes  execu- 
tioners, and  Gesenius,  s.r.,  observes  the  similarity  in  this  respect 
between  the  chief  of  these  and  the  Captain  Pasha  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  They,  under  the  command  of  their  captain,  had  charge  of 
the  king's  prisoners,  and  were  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the 
prison,  which  had  its  own  internal  keeper  also,  as  in  sxxix.  21. 
While  this  keeper  found  Joseph  useful  to  him  in  the  general 
management  of  the  prison,  the  captain,  Potiphar,  on  putting 
into  the  prison  his  brother  officers,  as  if  out  of  consideration  for 

1  -inbn  DT^iS  D''n3Gn  nb  rT*?  -ipbm 

2  The  LXX.  have  (puXaK-o,  wliich  is  ambiguous,  but  more  properly  bears  an  active 
sense.   If  the  Hebrew  word  is  ever  used  of  a  place,  it  is  of  a  post  where  a  watch  is  set. 
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them,  requires  liis  own  servant  Joseph,  whom  he  had  previously 
put  into  prison,  to  attend  on  them.  The  charge  of  them  which 
was  given  to  Joseph  does  not  imply  any  special  favour  or  con- 
fidence towards  him  now  on  the  captain's  part,  but  rather  denotes 
the  menial  office  to  which  he  was  degraded.  And  that  Joseph 
did  this  not  simply  as  the  captain's  servant  attending  on  them, 
while  kept  in  his  master's  house,  but  as  himself  their  fellow 
prisoner,  is  plain  from  the  remorse  the  chief  butler  felt  when  he 
recalled  to  mind  Joseph's  interpretation  of  his  dream,  after 
having  so  long  forgotten  him,  "  I  do  remember  my  faults  this 
day."  It  is  also  implied  in  the  request  of  Joseph  that  the  butler 
when  restored  should  remember  him  and  make  mention  of  him 
to  Pharaoh,  "and  bring  me,"  as  he  said,  "out  of  this  house;" 
and  then  in  the  significant  way  in  which  the  butler  is  said  to 
have  forgotten  him  when  restored.  It  was  not  likely  that  a 
purchased  slave  should  have  expected  the  king,  at  the  butler's 
request,  to  liberate  him  from  his  servitude,  but  it  was  a  very 
natural  thing  for  him  to  hope  to  be  delivered  from  an  undeserved 
imprisonment.  Or  if  Joseph  himself  might  have  vainly  hoped 
that  the  king  might  free  him  from  his  master's  service,  the  chief 
butler  could  scarcely  have  felt  remorse  at  not  having  made  so 
unreasonable  a  request,  but  he  v\^oidd  naturally  have  blamed 
himself  for  allowing  him  so  long  to  remain  in  prison  without 
interceding  for  his  deliverance.  There  is  therefore  no  ground 
for  suspecting  the  interpolation  of  xsxix.  20  and  of  xl.  3  ;  and 
if  these  alleged  interpolations  are  not  such,  so  also  are  not  the 
other  expressions,  "  in  the  prison,"  r.  5,  "  with  him,"  v.  7,  and 
"  here  also  I  have  done  nothing  that  they  shoidd  put  me  into 
the  dungeon,"  v.  15.  It  is  not  allowable,  without  some  other 
reason,  to  say  that  anything  which  militates  against  the  appli- 
cation of  a  theory  is  an  interpolation.  Eather  such  expressions 
disprove  the  theory ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  the  allotment  of 
chapter  xl.  to  the  junior  Elohist,  as  containing  a  difierent  nar- 
rative from  that  in  ch.  xxxix.  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist. 
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§    5.      Ch.    xli.    1-45.      PHARAOH'S     DREAMS     INTERPRETED,    AND 
JOSEPH  ADVANCED.    ELOHISTIC. 

The  so-called  junior  Elohist's  narrative  is  supposed  to  he 
carried  on  in  ch.  xli.,  with  certain  portions  of  the  Jehovist's 
history  interjDosed,  ancl  with  the  usual  assistance  of  the  Redactor 
to  bear  the  credit  of  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory. 
As  there  are  two  dreams  of  Pharaoh  told,  while  in  v.  15 
Pharaoh  speaks  to  Joseph  of  having  dreamed  a  dream,  as  if 
there  were  only  one,  and  these  dreams  have  evidently  the 
same  significance,  the  dream  of  the  kine  is  given  to  the  Je- 
hovist,  and  that  of  the  ears  of  corn  to  the  junior  Elohist.  Now 
in  either  of  these  narratives  it  would  be  sufiicient  and  natural 
for  the  narrator  simply  to  mention  that  Pharaoh  had  a  dream, 
and  then  let  him  tell  his  dream  himself;  or  first  to  tell  the  dream 
and  then  to  let  Pharaoh  refer  to  it  without  repeating  it  at  length. 
Or  either  of  the  narrators  might  both  tell  the  dream  himself, 
and  make  Pharaoh  afterwards  repeat  it.  But  as  this  is  a  super- 
fluous incumbering  of  the  story,  it  is  less  probable  that  two 
independent  narrators  should  both  have  adopted  the  same  need- 
less prolixity,  and  burdened  their  narratives  with  a  similar  and 
superfluous  repetition.  The  natural  efiect  of  such  an  improba- 
bility would  be  to  identify  the  two  narratives  as  original  parts 
of  the  same  single  story.  To  evade  this  efiect,  however,  the 
Redactor  is  made  to  interpolate  in  the  junior  Elohist's  narrative 
the  dream  of  the  kine,  from  the  second  clause  of  t\  1  to  the 
end  of  the  first  of  r.  5,  before  that  of  the  ears  of  corn  as  told  by 
the  narrator.  This,  however,  is  perfectl}^  arbitrary,  and  mani- 
festly only  an  artifice  to  evade  a  difiiculty  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  theory.  As  regards  the  reference  to  the  dreams  as 
one  dream  in  v.  15,  nothing  is  more  natural.  One  dreams,  and 
wakes,  and  sleeps  and  dreams  on  again  with  fresh  images  in  the 
mind,  but  with  a  feeling  of  continuity  between  the  first  and 
second  dreams,  or  rather  the  successive  parts  of  the  same  dream. 
Moreover  the  significance  of  both  dreams  was  so  evidently  the 
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same,  that  on  this  ground  also  one  would  naturally  speak  of 
them  as  one,  and  yet  might  afterwards  distinguish  them  in  their 
successive  narration.  And  in  this  case  it  did  not  need  that  the 
import  of  the  dreams  should  be  understood,  in  order  to  perceive 
at  once  that  their  significance  was  identical.  Moreover,  in  v.  8 
it  is  said  that  Pharaoh  told  "  his  dream "  to  the  magicians  and 
wise  men,  but  that  none  "  could  interpret  them,"  where  the 
singular  word  dream  is  referred  to  by  the  plural  pronoun  them. 
This,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Redactor ;  for  if 
he  had  changed  the  number  of  the  pronoun,  he  would  never 
have  left  the  noun  to  which  it  refers  in  a  different  number.^  As 
far  as  the  dreams  are  concerned  they  must  belong  therefore  to 
the  same  original  narrative. 

All  three  have  a  share  of  v.  14  allotted  to  them ;  the  first 
clause,  "And  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  for  Joseph,"  is  given  to 
the  junior  Elohist ;  then  the  next  word  represented  by  the 
English  "and  they  brought  him  hastily,"  and  the  last  clause, 
"  and  he  came  in  unto  Pharaoh,"  are  assigned  to  the  Jehovist ; 
and  the  words,  "  from  the  dungeon,  and  he  shaved  and  changed 
his  raiment,"  are  assigned  to  the  Redactor.  The  Jehovist,  indeed, 
might  have  represented  him  as  in  prison,  but  because  the 
sentence  in  xl.  15  which  uses  the  expression  dungeon  is  ascribed 
to  the  Redactor,  and  the  word  might  be  thought  to  express  too 
severe  a  confinement  to  be  consistent  with  the  employment  of 
Joseph  by.  the  keeper  of  the  prison  as  represented  at  the  close 
of  ch.  xxxix.,  this  present  mention  of  the  dungeon  and  the 
words  connected  with  it  are  also  given  to  the  Redactor.  Of 
course  if  the  word  was  due  to  the  Redactor  in  xl.  15,  it  may  be 
due  to  him  here  also.  But  though  the  word  liS  is  literally  a 
pit  or  dungeon,  yet  it  has  a  wider  use  as  describing  a  prison  iu 
general.  Thus  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  15  the  house  of  Jonathan  the 
scribe  is  made  the  prison,  and  this  is  called  in  the  next  verse 
"niSn  n''5,  "  the  house  of  the  dungeon."  As  in  some  cases  a  mild 
and  euphemistic  term  would  naturally  be  employed  to  denote  a 
1  The  LXX.  have  made  them  both  singular. 
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prison,  so  in  others  the  stronger  word  would  naturally  occur. 
Thus,  as  in  xl.  15,  where  the  prisoner  is  speaking  of  his  own 
misfortune,  he  naturally  uses  the  strong  term  so  expressive  of 
his  sense  of  unjust  imprisonment ;  so  in  xli.  14,  where  the  con- 
trast between  Joseph's  condition  as  a  prisoner,  and  his  subse- 
quent introduction  as  a  minister  into  Pharaoh's  court,  is  evi- 
dently in  the  writer's  mind,  the  same  word  is  naturally  used, 
as  suggested  by  this  contrast.  These  natural  indications  of 
originality  are  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  case  of  an  interpolator, 
who  only  tries  to  patch  up  his  story,  but  would  never  think  of 
such  little  touches  of  reality,  which  must  come  spontaneously 
in  free  composition,  or  not  at  all. 

After  Pharaoh  has  told  his  dreams — one,  as  alleged,  in  the 
Jehovist's  account,  and  the  other  in  the  junior  Elohist's — there 
follows  a  minute  subdivision  of  the  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
according  as  the  copiousness  of  detail,  and  the  multiform  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  particulars,  afford  opportunity  of  giving  to 
each  of  the  narrators  a  tolerably  intelligible  account  of  the 
transactions  described,  the  compiler's  assistance  being  sought  to 
get  over  any  difficvdties  that  stand  in  the  way.  Indeed  the 
whole  success  of  this  resolution  into  two  narratives  depends  on 
the  parts  that  belong  to  the  compiler,  which,  except  as  intro- 
duced by  him,  would  render  the  partition  impracticable.  But 
now  as  to  the  probability  of  his  introducing  the  parts  assigned 
him,  we  may  first  remark  that  the  repeated  assertion  that  the 
dream  was  one,  v.  25  and  27,  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
doubling  it,  r.  32,  which  of  course  are  ascribed  to  him,  would 
have  been  needless.  For  even  supposing  he  had  put  the  two 
dreams  together  from  difierent  sources,  we  have  already  seen 
that  there  was  in  the  existing  text,  which  he  had  before  him, 
enough  to  indicate  the  unity  of  the  dreams  in  their  import,  as 
already  perceived  by  Pharaoh.  And  even  if  he  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  Joseph  assert  this,  he  would  not  have  betrayed 
his  hand  by  repeating  the  assertion  immediately  after,  and  so 
creating  a  suspicion  of  interpolation.    Much  less  was  there  any- 
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tiling  to  suggest  to  him  the  advisableness  of  introducing  a 
reason  for  the  duplication  of  the  dream.  The  reason  assigned 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  believer  in  the  significance 
of  dreams,  and  while  a  single  dream  would  possibly  pass  without 
exciting  anxiety,  a  double  one  would  naturally  seem  to  indicate 
something  serious.  The  interpreter  might  also  naturally  take 
occasion  from  this  double  indication,  to  impress  on  the  king's 
mind  the  importance  of  what  was  thus  foreshown.  But  the 
very  naturalness  of  the  conclusion,  which  the  doubling  of  the 
dream  would  lead  one  to  draw  from  it,  would  make  the  absence 
of  any  express  mention  of  this  conclusion  the  less  noticeable ; 
an  inference  that  every  one  can  draw  for  himself  is  not  missed, 
and  an  interpolator,  who  would  confine  himself  to  what  was 
necessary,  would  not  think  of  introducing  it ;  this  would  be 
the  work  of  a  paraphrast.  The  alleged  interpolation  in  i\  24, 
in  which  the  king  tells  Joseph  that  the  magicians  could  not 
interpret  his  dream,  would  have  been  also  quite  gratuitous, 
the  fact  having  been  previously  mentioned  in  v.  8.  Then  as 
regards  the  probability  of  a  compiler  cutting  up  two  narratives 
by  difierent  authors  into  small  fragments,  oftentimes  single 
clauses,  and  afterwards  interwea\dng  them,  as  is  supposed  to  have 
been  done,  it.  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  Redactor  had  not 
the  two  narratives  drawn  out,  as  it  were  with  the  vacant  spaces 
on  one  side,  and  the  sentences  to  fit  into  those  spaces  on  the 
other.  The  two  stories  would  present  themselves  each  in  com- 
pact continuity,  and  the  compiler  setting  out  with  one  would 
have  had  as  he  went  along  to  pick  out  the  words  or  phrases  or 
sentences  of  the  other,  to  be  introduced  into  their  proper  places. 
One  who  had  so  little  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  the  original 
text,  as  to  add  or  omit  what  was  needful  to  make  the  combined 
narrative  consistent,  would  scarcely  have  taken  this  trouble. 
His  probable  course  would  have  been  to  take  one  or  other  of  the 
two  narratives,  and  as  he  went  along  to  interpolate  in  his 
own  words  whatever  the  other  narrative  supplied  as  addi- 
tional matter.   If  he  might  perhaps  have  transferred  the  longer 
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passages  from  one  into  the  other,  he  would  hardly  have  done 
this- in  respect  to  short  clauses  and  simple  phrases. 

As  regards  the  repetition  of  the  same  particulars,  which  may 
seem  to  indicate  the  interlacing  of  two  narratives,  the  first  to 
be  noticed  is  the  sentence,  "  What  God  doeth,  he  showeth 
to  Pharaoh,"  v.  25,  repeated  in  v.  28,  "  What  God  doeth  he 
maketh  Pharaoh  to  see."  But  this  latter  sentence  is  introduced 
by  another  that  plainly  refers  to  the  former.  Joseph  first  tells 
the  king  that  God  shows  him  what  he  is  about  to  do.  He  then 
tells  the  general  import  of  the  dreams,  and  after  that  adds,  "  This 
is  the  thing  which  I  have  spoken  unto  Pharaoh."  What  thing 
does  he  mean  ?  Plainly  what  he  had  first  said,  namely  "  What 
God  doeth  he  maketh  Pharaoh  to  see,"  the  only  difierence  being 
in  the  use  of  a  synonymous  verb.  Thus  the  assignment  of  these 
words  two  to  different  writers  is  evidently  wrong.  Then  the 
following  statement  of  the  import  of  the  dream,  ascribed  to  the 
Jehovist,  is  not  a  needless  repetition  of  the  previous  indication 
of  the  meaning  of  it  in  v.  26,  27,  assigned  to  the  junior  Elohist. 
This  latter  had  only  told  in  a  general  way  that  seven  years  of 
plenty  and  seven  years  of  famine  were  denoted  ;  when  or  where 
is  not  expressed.  In  the  subsequent  passage,  29-31,  the  dream 
is  not  repeated,  but  the  place  and  time,  and  the  grievousness  of 
the  famine  following  on  the  abundance  of  the  years  of  plenty, 
are  more  exactly  declared.  The  place  is  all  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  years  of  plenty,  "  Behold  they  are 
coming  (HiJ^l)  ;"  the  plenty  is  to  be  great,  but  it  shall  not  be 
known  for  the  grievousness  of  the  famine  which  shall  afterwards 
consume  the  land.  In  all  this  there  is  plainly  no  needless  repe- 
tition, on  the  supposition  of  the  unity  of  the  narrative.  Again 
the  recommendation  to  appoint  a  discreet  person  over  all  the 
land  in  v.  33,  and  to  appoint  ofiicers  to  gather  food  during  the 
years  of  plenty,  are  not  mere  varied  statements  of  the  same 
advice,  as  if  belonging  to  different  narratives.  Plainly  for  such 
a  business  one  chief  administrator  would  require  a  large  staff  of 
subordinate  of&cers.     The  giving  of  the  ring,  and  the  arraying 
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in  fine  linen,  and  putting  a  chain  of  gold  on  Joseph's  neck,  are 
rather  complementary  to  each  other,  than  mere  varied  statements 
of  the  same  circumstance,  as  if  by  different  writers.  The  repeti- 
tion of  Joseph's  appointment  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  41  and 
43,  is  accounted  for  by  the  first  being  Pharaoh's  announcement 
of  his  promotion  to  Joseph  himself,  the  second,  the  historian's 
statement  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  intention  thus  announced.  In 
V.  45  it  is  said  that  Joseph  went  out  oyer  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
in  V.  46,  that  he  went  through  all  the  land  of  Egj-pt.  These  are 
not  statements  of  the  same  import ;  in  the  first  the  verb  X^.^. 
does  not  signify  a  progress  through  the  land,  but  denotes 
Joseph's  coming  out  from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  over  the 
land,  that  is  as  ruler  and  with  authority  over  it ;  the  verb  does 
not  signify  a  journey  or  progress,  but  an  exit,  and  the  preposi- 
tion (/V)  is  that  used  in  the  previous  mention  of  Joseph's 
appointment  over  the  land,  from  which,  or  from  v.  46,  the 
English  Version  has  borrowed  the  word  al/,  introduced  here  to 
spoil  the  sense  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  preposition  (5)  is  diflEerent, 
and  the  verb  *liy^  denotes  an  extended  progress  and  journey 
through  the  place  with  which  it  is  connected  with  a  preposi- 
tion like  that  here  used :   "he  passed  along  in  all  the  land." 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  portion  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  whose  Jehovist  was  also  the  compiler,  only  gives  him 
V.  31,  expanding  and  explaining,  as  he  thinks,  the  remark  of 
V.  30,  that  all  the  plenty  should  be  forgotten  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  y.  35,  because  it  speaks  of  collecting  all  the  food,  whereas 
34  only  speaks  of  the  fifth  part,  though  in  collecting  all  the 
food,  of  course  he  could  only  collect  what  was  superfl.uous  after 
the  support  of  the  people,  and  a  fifth  may  have  seemed  enough 
for  the  public  stores  at  any  rate,  as  people  would  themselves 
naturally  store  whatever  else  they  might  have  to  spare ;  ^  and 

^  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  certain  tliat  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  was  what  was 
meant  by  "  let  him  five  the  land  of  Egypt."  Might  not  this  mean  that  the  country 
was  to  be  divided  into  five  districts,  wliethcr  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  or  of  storing 
the  corn?  Comp.  Exod.  xiii.  18,  margin,  "The  Children  of  Israel  went  up  by  five  ia 
a  rank  {lit.  flved)  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt,"  or  perhaps  in  five  different  bodies. 
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finally  40-43,  as  in  like  manner  expanding  what  was  implied  in 
39,  44. 

This  section  may  be  properly  closed  at  this  point  of  Joseph's 
exaltation,  and  the  indications  of  commencing  a  new  one  at 
V.  46  will  presently  appear. 

§  6.      Ch.  XLI.   46-57-XLII.   1-4.      JOSEPH'S    ADMINISTRATTOX.      THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FAMINE.     ELOHISTIO. 

The  45th  verse  of  chapter  xli.  described,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
how  Joseph  came  forth  from  Pharaoh  invested  with  authority 
over  the  land  of  Egypt.  This  was  a  natural  conclusion  of  the 
history  of  his  life  in  Egypt  during  his  time  of  depression  ending 
in  this  marvellous  rise.  And  as  this  turning  point  naturally 
marked  a  close  of  the  former  events,  so  we  have  in  v.  46  the 
plain  indications  of  a  new  section.  First,  there  is  the  statement 
of  Joseph's  age  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  his 
exaltation,  the  event  at  the  time  of  which  the  age  is  specified 
not  being  directly  mentioned,  but  indirectly  alluded  to,  as  in 
other  like  cases  already  noticed  :  "  Joseph  was  thirty  years  of  age 
■in  his  standing  before  Pharaoh."  And  while  this  is  thus  allu- 
sively repeated,  so  also  the  sentence,  "  he  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh,"  is  repeated  in  substance  from  the  previous 
verse,  as  common  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  section.  If 
the  Bishop  of  IN^atal  had  been  looking  for  points  of  agreement, 
and  not  of  difierence,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  notice  the 
agreement  between  this  46th  verse,  and  so  many  others  which 
he  attributes  to  the  Elohist,  in  the  assumptive  manner  in  which 
the  event  at  the  time  of  the  age  specified  is  alluded  to,  instead 
of  being  directly  mentioned  in  stating  the  age  of  the  person 
of  whom  the  account  is  given.  Yet  this  verse  is  not  given  to 
the  Elohist.  For  out  of  this  passage  as  limited  above,  the 
Bishop  gives  to  his  Jehovist  the  commencing  verse,  46,  and 
then  from  48-55,  describing  the  years  of  plenty,  the  birth 
of  Joseph's  sons,  and  the  commencement  of  the  famine ; 
and  he  obser\  es  that  the  notice  of  time  in  v.  46  is  that  which,  he 
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had  already  remarked,  had  introduced  great  discrepancies 
into  the  story.  These  discrepancies,  however,  are  all  of  the 
Bishop's  making.  He  will  not  allow  what  the  chronology  of  the 
book  as  it  stands  at  present  requires,  the  interval  of  thirty-six 
years  from  Esau's  marriage  to  Jacob's  departure  for  Haran.  If 
the  Elohistic  narrative,  which  he  separates,  admits  of  shorter 
dates  in  this  case,  it  certainly  is  not  free  from  the  abnormal 
ages  in  regard  to  other  cases  which  characterise  this  book,  while 
we  have  just  seen  that  on  verbal  grounds  this  very  notice  of  time 
in  V.  46  connects  itself  with  the  Elohistic  notices  of  time  else- 
where :  "  Abram  was  a  son  of  seventy-five  years  in  his  departing 
from  Haran,"  xii.  4 ;  "  Abraham  was  a  son  of  ninety  and  nine 
years  in  his  circumcising  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin,"  xvii.  24,  etc. ; 
"  Josej)h  was  a  son  of  thirty  years  in  his  standing  before  Pharaoh." 
But  while  the  Bishop  only  gives  v.  47  and  the  two  last  verses 
of  this  chapter  to  the  writer  of  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
narrative,  the  second  Elohist,  and  then  again,  gives  the  first  four 
verses  of  xlii.  to  the  Jehovist,  others,  agreeing  as  to  these  com- 
mencing verses  of  xlii.,  differ  from  the  Bishops  in  much  more 
minutely  subdividing  the  remainder.  In  this  total  disagreement 
of  the  partitionists  themselves  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  traditional  belief  in  the  unity  of  this  passage  shoidd  be  sur- 
rendered. 

§  7.    Ch.  xlii.  5— xlvi.  7.    THE  DESCENT  INTO  EGYPT.    ELOHISTIC. 

(1.)     XLII.  5-38.     FIRST  VISIT  OF  JOSEPH'S  BRETHREN  TO  EGYPT. 

(2.)     XLiii.     SECOND  VISIT,  WITH  BENJAMIN. 

(3.)     XLiv.     BENJAMIN  IS  TAKEN. 

(4.)     XLV.    JOSEPH   IS   MADE   KNOWN   TO   HIS  BRETHREN  AND 

SENDS  FOR  HIS  FATHER. 
(5.)     xLvi.  1-7.     JACOB'S  JOURNEY  TO  EGYPT. 

(1.)  This  long  passage  forms  a  very  unbroken  narrative,  but 
has  certain  stages  indicated  as  above.  The  significance  of  re- 
garding xlii.  5,  6,  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  section  has 
already  been  fully  insisted  on.  The  repetition  of  the  statement 
of  V.  3,  that  Joseph's  brethren  went  down  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt, 
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in  the  first  clause  of  v.  5,  "  The  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy 
among  those  that  came;"  the  next  clause,  repeating-  that  the 
f^imine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  fully  intimated  already  in 
xli.  57  and  the  beginning  of  xlii.,  and  the  announcement  in  v.  6 
that  Joseph  was  governor  over  the  land  and  sold  to  all  the 
people,  all  appear  now  as  the  prefatory  recapitulation,  prefixed 
in  so  many  cases  to  new  sections.  Thus  the  assigning  of  v.  6, 
and  the  first  part  of  6,  to  the  second  Elohist  by  the  Bishop  of 
IN^atal,  and  the  connecting  of  1-5  with  xli.  54  first  clause,  as 
part  of  the  Jehovistic  narrative,  by  others,  is  shown  to  have  no 
necessity  on  the  score  of  these  supposed  needless  repetitions. 
The  only  other  part  of  this  chapter  which  the  Bishop  gives  to 
the  second  Elohist  is  the  commencement  of  v.  7,  "  Joseph  saw 
his  brethren,  and  he  knew  them,"  as  being  repeated  again  in  -p.  8. 
To  this  we  shall  presently  revert,  only  here  remarking  that  the 
other  critics  give  it  to  the  Jehovist,  while  the  second  Elohist 
gets  the  repetition  in  v.  8.  This  plainly  shows  how  conjectural 
and  arbitrary  is  this  whole  assignment  of  parts  to  the  difierent 
supposed  avithors  whose  writings  have  been,  according  to  this 
theory,  combined  into  one  narrative.  In  the  more  complex  sub- 
division, not  adopted  by  the  Bishoj),  the  compiler  is  made 
responsible  for  the  first  half  of  v.  6.  Both  the  Jehovist  and  the 
second  Elohist  having  already  represented  Joseph  as  governor 
of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  and  charged  with  the  disposing  of  the 
supplies  of  food,  the  Redactor  is  now  made  to  say  that  "  Joseph 
was  governor  over  the  land,  and  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the 
people  of  the  land."  But  now,  when  Joseph's  elevation  had  been 
previously  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  narrative  which  the  Redactor 
had  just  compiled,  what  possible  motive  could  he  have  had,  or 
what  could  have  suggested  to  him,  to  rej)eat  what  had  been  so 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  stated  already  ?  An  original  narrator 
might  naturally  mention  as  he  went  on,  and  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  section,  that  Joseph  was  still  in  the  same 
position  when  his  brethren  came,  as  he  had  been  during  the 
years  of  plenty  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  famine  ;  a  compiler 
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putting  together  existing  materials  would  see  no  need  of  this, 
and  would  not  have  thought  of  it.  The  latter  half  of  v.  6,  men- 
tioning how  Joseph's  brethren  came  and  bowed  themselves  before 
him  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  is  given  to  the  junior  Elohist, 
because  it  was  thought  fit  to  assign  to  him  the  account  of  Joseph's, 
dreams,  of  which  this  was  the  fulfilment.  The  Jehovist  then 
takes  up  i\  7,  and  tells  how  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  made 
himself  strange  and  spake  roughly  to  them,  "and  said  unto 
them,  ye  are  spies,"  the  first  of  these  latter  words,  "and  said," 
being  once  omitted  by  the  Redactor  as  superfluous  and  incon- 
venient, and  the  rest  being  picked  out  of  v.  9.  The  latter  part 
of  V.  7,  V.  8,  and  the  remainder  of  v.  9,  are  then  given  to  the 
junior  Elohist,  as  having  reference  to  Joseph's  dreams,  and  with 
v.  12  making  up  an  intelligible  narrative,  while  ?;.  11  contains 
the  contradiction  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  the  charge  of  being 
spies,  as  given  in  the  words  of  the  Jehovist.  Now  the  only 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  supposing  two  narratives  here  lies  in  the 
seeming  repetition  in  v.  8  of  the  statement  made  in  r.  7,  that 
Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  that  they  knew  him  not.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  simple  repetition,  needless  on  the  supposition  of 
one  author,  and  therefore  indicative  of  a  second.  The  statement 
in  V.  7  is  that  Joseph  recognised  his  brethren,  but  dissembled  or 
feigned  himself  another  person.  Nothing  is  said  of  their  not 
knowing;  him.  The  effort  to  dissemble  mig-ht  not  have  been 
successful,  and  it  is  not  therefore  a  mere  unmeaning  repetition 
to  add  that  he  recognised  them,  but  they  did  not  recognise  him, 
these  two  clauses  standing  as  it  were  in  an  ojoposition  to  one 
another ;  it  is  the  Hebrew  way  of  saying,  that  though  he  recog- 
nised them  they  did  not  recognise  him.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  use  of  the  same  verb,  ^l^'^H,  in  both  verses,  while  a  choice 
between  this  and  the  more  general  word  yi^  existed,  is  rather 
indicative  of  the  sameness  of  the  writer.  In  the  few  other  places 
where  the  former  word  occurs  in  this  book  (xxvii.  23,  xxxi. 
32,  xxxvii.  32,  33,  xxxviii.  25,  26),  it  is  in  j)assages  like  v.  7 
ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  and  doubtless  if  it  was  convenient  to 
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assign  v.  8  to  the  Jehovist  also,  its  use  there  would  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  his  authorship.  The  only  remaining  passage 
•n  this  chapter  assigned  to  the  junior  Elohist,  21,  22,  23,^  was 
already  insisted  on,  when  xxxvii.  was  under  consideration, 
as  marking  the  unity  of  parts  of  that  chapter  supposed  to  have 
had  different  authors,  and  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  repeat  what 
was  then  said.- 

(2.)  (3.)  As  ch.  xlii,  with  the  exceptions  which  have  been  con- 
sidered, is  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  so  is  the  entire  of  xliii.,  and 
xliv.  with  the  excejption  of  the  two  first  verses,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Redactor.  In  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  latter  chapter  nothing  is  said  of  the  money 
being  found  in  the  sacks,  when  search  was  made  for  the  silver 
cup,  while  in  1,  2,  the  corn  money  is  put  into  every  man's  sack, 
as  well  as  the  cup  into  Benjamin's.  Now  so  far  is  this  from 
being  an  indication  of  the  Redactor's  meddling,  it  is  rather 
evidence  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  these  verses,  for  however 
he  might  have  thought  it  well  to  introduce  the  direction,  which 
Joseph  is  represented  as  giving  his  steward,  to  put  the  cup  into 
Benjamin's  sack,  it  is  plain  he  would  not  have  gratuitously 
added  the  putting  of  the  money  into  the  sacks  of  all,  which 
there  was  nothing  in  the  subsequent  narrative  to  suggest  to 
his  mind.  Moreover,  the  want  which  would  plainly  have 
been  felt  in  the  absence  of  any  directions  about  the  cup,  and 
the  abrupt  way  in  which  it  is  referred  to  in  v.  5,  as  if  the  reader 
was  aware  of  the  circumstance,  is  rather  an  argument  in  favour 


^  "  And  they  said  one  to  another,  "We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  etc." 
2  The  earlier  partitionists,  as  De  Wette,  saw  evidence  of  a  double  narrative  in  the 
retention  of  Simeon  as  an  hostage,  according  to  the  account  given  in  this  chapter, 
■while  in  the  next  chapter,  Judah,  in  speaking  to  his  father,  tells  him  that  Joseph 
protested  they  should  not  see  his  face  again  unless  they  brought  Benjamin, 
without  any  mention  of  Simeon,  as  if  Joseph  had  relied  on  the  pressure  of  the  famine 
as  sufficient  to  compel  the  sending  of  Benjamin.  The  weakness  of  this  is  well  showa 
by  Eanke,  I.,  p.  265,  6.  He  observes  that  if  Jacob's  partiality  for  Benjamin  was 
such  as  to  make  him  indifferent  to  the  deliverance  of  Simeon,  or  if  Judah  was  so 
thoughtless  as  to  forget  to  urge  this  consideration,  these  are  matters  that  belong  to  the 
region  of  morals,  and  not  of  criticism.  He  also  notices  that  in  xliii.  14  Jacob  in 
sending  Benjamin  prays  not  only  for  his  return,  but  for  Simeon's  also.  This  pretext 
for  division  of  the  narrative  seems  now  to  be  abandoned. 
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of  the  genuineness  of  the  commencing  verses,  than  an  indication 
that  they  were  subsequently  added. ^ 

(4.)  The  next  chapter  also,  xlv.,  is  given  by  most  of  the 
same  critics  at  full  length  to  the  Jehovist,  with  the  exception  of 
V.  2,  3.  The  bestowal  of  these  two  verses  on  the  junior  Elohist 
is  certainly  ingenious.  The  last  passage  that  had  been  ascribed 
to  him,  xlii.  21-23,  describes  the  remorse  of  the  brethren 
expressed  amongst  themselves,  and  Reuben's  reproach  of  the 
others  for  not  heeding  his  advice,  and  represents  them  as  sup- 
posing that  Joseph  did  not  understand  what  they  were  saying. 
By  connecting  with  this  xlv.  2,  3,  Joseph's  resolution  to  preserve 
the  character  of  a  stranger  is  overcome  by  the  sayings  of  his 
brethren,  which  he  understands,  though  they  think  he  does 
not ;  he  weeps  aloud,  tells  them  he  is  Joseph,  and  asks  for  his 
father,  while  they  are  so  confounded  that  they  cannot  make  any 
answer.  And  as  these  verses  are  not  essential  to  the  narrative 
contained  in  this  present  chapter,  there  is  the  more  colour  for 
appropriating  them  to  the  supposed  second  Elohist.  Of  course 
this  depends  on  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  xlii.  21-23,  against  which  a  strong  argument  has 
been  already  adduced.  And  though  the  matter  contained  in 
xlv.  2,  3  is  not  necessary  to  the  remainder  of  the  narrative,  it 
is  not  superfluous.  Joseph's  weeping  when  about  to  reveal 
himself;  the  absence  of  restraint  in  this,  so  that  the  people  in 
the  house  heard  him  ;  his  asking  if  his  father  yet  lived,  which, 


1  Another  argument  of  De  TTette,  in  favour  of  a  double  narrative,  is  the  circum- 
stance that,  according  to  xlii.  27,  one  of  the  brethren  finds  his  moncj'  in  the  sack 
on  the  way  home,  while,  according  to  v.  35,  every  man's  money  was  found  in  his 
sack  on  his  return  home.  And  then  Stahelin  adds  a  new  difficulty,  that,  according 
to  xliii.  21,  the  brethren  on  their  return  tell  Joseph  that,  when  "they  came  to  the 
inn,  they  had  found  every  man's  money  in  his  sack.  The  former  objection  is  treated 
by  Eanke  with  deserved  contempt :  he  says  it  almost  sounds  like  a  jest.  To  the 
latter  he  rephes  that  the  statement  in  xliii.  21  is  not  inade  by  the  historian  in  bis 
own  person,  but  by  the  brethren  speaking  to  Joseph ;  that  all  the  brethren  had  found 
their  money,  the  commencement  of  the  discovery  being  made  on  the  way,  though 
the  completion  of  it  not  till  they  had  returned  home ;  and  that  in  their  speech  to 
Joseph,  it  was  not  the  place  where  they  found  the  money,  but  the  fact  that  they  had 
discovered  it,  which  they  were  concerned  in  mentioning,  and  that  therefore  they 
mention  the  two  discoveries  together  (I.  p.  266,  7).  Such  a  reference  of  the  entire 
discovery  to  its  commencement  is  quite  natural,  and  this  objection  is  now  abandoned. 
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in  the  outburst  of  his  feelings,  he  forgets  was  implied  in  the 
previous  saying  of  his  brethren ;  their  confusion  when  he 
announces  to  them  that  he  is  Joseph ;  all  these  particulars,  if 
not  necessary,  are  at  least  natural,  and  such  as  might  be 
expected  just  where  they  occur  ;  and  Joseph's  re-assertion  in  v.  4, 
that  he  is  Joseph,  is  not  a  needless  repetition,  as  his  brethren 
would  naturally  seem  perplexed  and  incredulous  at  the  first 
announcement  of  so  unexpected  a  fact.  The  ingenuity  shown 
in  connecting  these  verses  2,  3  with  xlii.  21-23  is  not  therefore 
a  sufficient  justification  of  the  disruption  of  the  narrative  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  existing  book. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  does  not  concur  with  these  critics  in 
giving  V.  1,  2  to  the  second  Elohist.  He  also  difiers  from  them  in 
his  supposition  that  16-18  belongs  to  that  writer,  on  the  ground 
that  Joseph  himself  had  already  told  his  brethren  to  bring  their 
father  down,  and  that  he  would  provide  for  them  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  as  if  no  need  of  any  directions  from  Pharaoh  existed. 
Clearly  it  was  the  writer's  intention  to  represent  Joseph  as 
acting  on  his  own  authority,  in  bidding  his  brethren  to  bring 
their  father  and  families,  and  promising  to  provide  for  them  in 
Egypt,  or  at  least  anticipating  as  certain  the  obtaining  the 
requisite  authority  from  the  king.  And  with  this  there  is  no  in- 
consistency in  supposing  that  the  king  should  also  spontaneously 
suggest  the  same  thing  to  Joseph,  or  that  Joseph  should  have 
sought  his  authority,  and  obtained  it  in  the  words  contained  in 
17,  18.  The  change  from  thou  to  ye  in  19  is  intelligible 
enough.  The  command  given  to  Joseph  in  17,  18  is  to  be 
communicated  to  the  whole  party :  "  Say  unto  your  brethren, 
This  do  ye,"  etc.  They  are  to  lade  their  beasts  with  the  need- 
ful corn,  and  go  back  to  Canaan,  and  to  bring  their  father  and 
households  to  Egypt.  But  now  a  difficulty  occurs  as  to  the 
means  of  transit  for  their  wives  and  little  ones.  Accordingly, 
Pharaoh  says  to  Joseph,  "And  thou  are  commanded," — thou  hast 
my  orders  for  what  I  am  going  to  say, — "  This  do  ye,"  etc.  The 
authority  is  given  directly  only  to  Joseph ;  the  command  is  to 
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be  accomplislied  by  all.  One  writer  adding  to  another  would 
have  been  likely  to  have  avoided  this  difference  in  number. 
The  Bishop  also  gives  the  first  clause  of  21,  "And  the  sons  of 
Israel  did  so,"  to  the  second  Elohist  in  sequence  with  v.  18, 
"for  how  could  they  either  'take  the  wagons,'  which  Joseph 
had  to  give  them,  or  'not  regard  their  goods'  while  they 
were  yet  in  Egypt  ?  "  This  is  so  weak  that  it  is  enough  to 
state  it  without  remark.  The  words  only  mean  that  they  did 
their  part  in  compliance  with  the  king's  directions. 

(5.)  The  commencement  of  xlvi.  down  to  the  first  clause  of  v.  5 
is  given  to  the  compiler,  or  by  the  Bishop,  with  the  rest  of  -v.  5, 
to  the  Jehovist,  who,  indeed  in  his  theory  acts  the  part  of  the 
compiler.  The  particulars,  however,  mentioned  in  these  verses — 
the  sacrifices  at  Beersheba,  the  nightly  vision,  and  the  divine 
communication  made  to  Jacob — are  all  matters  of  too  substantial 
importance,  and  too  little  suggested  by  anything  in  the  other 
parts  of  this  narrative,  to  have  been  the  pure  invention  of  a 
person  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  mere  compiler.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  spontaneous- 
ness  of  Jacob's  journey  as  represented  in  v.  1,  and  the  mention 
of  his  being  carried  as  described  in  v.  5.  Neither  does  the 
dimness  of  Jacob's  sight,  implied  in  the  promise  in  v.  4, 
that  Joseph  should  put  his  hands  on  his  eyes,  present  any 
inconsistency  with  Jacob's  expression  of  his  readiness  to  die 
because  he  had  seen  Joseph's  face,  as  related  in  v.  30.  This  is  a 
very  natural  and  common  way  of  speaking,  and  may  be  instanced 
by  reference  to  xlviii.  10,  11,  where,  though  Jacob's  eyes  are  so 
dim  that  he  cannot  see,  yet  he  says  notwithstanding,  that 
though  he  had  not  thought  to  see  Joseph's  face,  yet  God  had 
showed  him  his  seed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  first  clause 
of  -v.  10  in  that  chapter  is  given  to  the  junior  Elohist,  But  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak 
of  seeing  when  the  sight  is  not  merely  imperfect,  but  wholly  lost. 
The  habit  of  thus  speaking,  especially  Avith  regard  to  persons, 
is  too  strong:  to  be  left  off.     After  the  Redactor  has  introduced 
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the  commencing  verses  of  xlvi.  ascribed  to  him,  the  Jehovist 
continues  his  narrative  in  the  concluding  part  of  t\  5,  and  then 
in  6,  7,  the  Elohist,  of  whom  nothing  has  been  heard  since  the 
first  verse  of  ch.  xxxvii.,  tells  us  that  they  took  their  cattle  and 
their  goods,  and  that  Jacob  and  all  his  seed  with  him  went 
down  into  Egj^t.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  these  verses 
stand  in  the  closest  connexion  with  xlvi.  5,  but  are  disconnected 
from  xxxvii.  1  both  grammatically  and  otherwise.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Elohist,  brief  as  the  narrative  ascribed  to  him 
has  become,  should  not  omit  all  mention  of  so  important  an  event 
as  the  descent  into  Egypt.  Hence  these  verses  are  taken  out  of 
their  proper  connexion  here  and  appropriated  to  the  Elohist, 
the  copious  enumeration  of  the  various  persons  and  possessions 
carried  with  them  by  the  sons  of  Jacob  having  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  forms  in  which  the  like  migrations  are 
described  through  the  book  generally,  which  are  all  given  to  the 
Elohist  as  his  notices  of  these  migrations,  on  the  ground  of  their 
general  similarity.  They  will  be  more  closely  compared  here- 
after, when  we  examine  the  summary  view  which  the  Bishop  has 
given  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  different  authors. 

§  8.  Ch.  xlvi.  8-xlvii.  11.  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL  WHO  CAME 
INTO  EGYPT,  AND  THEIR  SETTLEMENT  THERE.  NO  NAME 
OF  GOD. 

A  NEW  section  evidently  begins  here,  with  the  enumeration 
of  the  Children  of  Israel,  a  family  designation  which  in  this  case 
includes  Jacob  himself,  who  came  into  Egj^t.  Some  give,  this 
to  the  later  Elohist,  with  an  interpolation  in  v.  12  by  the  com- 
piler, while  the  Bishop  of  Natal  assigns  it  to  the  original 
Elohist,  giving  the  interpolation  in  v.  12  to  the  Jehovist,  as  also 
a  part  of  20  and  26.  The  interpolation  in  v.  12,  attributed  by 
one  party  to  the  compiler,  by  the  other  to  the  Jehovist,  is  the 
notice  that  "  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Hamul."  That  these  could  not 
have  come  into  Egj^t,  but  must  have  been  born  in  Egypt,  seems 
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a  necessary  consequence  of  the  chronology  of  the  book  as  it  exists, 
and  has  caused  great  difficulty.  But  whatever  its  weight  may 
be,  the  difficulty  is  made  still  greater  by  the  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, that  the  first  or  second  Elohist  had  originally  represented 
Er  and  Onan  as  having  gone  down  into  Egypt,  the  mention 
of  their  death  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  enumeration  in 
their  place  of  Hezron  and  Hamul,  being  regarded  as  an 
interpolation.  But  the  Jehovist  having  written  ch.  xxxviii., 
or  a  compiler  having  it  before  him,  and  having  placed  it 
in  its  present  position  plainly  on  chronological  grounds, 
woidd  have  known  just  as  well  that  he  was  creating  a  new 
difficulty,  as  that  he  was  correcting  an  old  one.  That  the 
Elohistic  writer  did  not  know  of  the  death  of  Er  and  Onan  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  a  gratuitous  assumption.  The  difficulty 
itself,  as  the  account  now  stands,  is  something  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  of  enumerating  Benjamin  amongst  the  sons  of  Jacob 
that  were  born  to  him  in  Padan-Aram.  Hezron  and  Hamul^ 
though  born  afterwards,  came  to  take  the  place,  for  genealogical 
purposes,  of  Er  and  Onan,  in  this  list,  just  as  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  came  by  Jacob's  adoption  to  enjoy  the  same  rank.  Some  at 
any  rate  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  and  certainly  two,  who  were  only 
his  grandsons  according  to  Numb.  xxvi.  40,  must  likewise  have 
been  born  in  Egypt.  The  additions  which  appear  in  the  LXX. 
are  not  reckoned  amongst  those  that  came  into  Egypt,  but  they 
tend  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  this  enumeration,  even  in  the  He- 
brew text,  may  have  had  additions  made  to  it  in  after  times,  and 
that  the  whole  may  have  been  regarded  as  not  belonging  to  the 
original  narrative  at  all.  The  grammatical  connexion  of  i\  28 
with  r.  7  would  certainly  be  better  than  either  the  present  con- 
nexion with  27,  or  its  connexion  with  the  previous  Jehovistic 
sentence,  in  v.  5. 

After  the  enumeration  of  those  that  came  into  Egypt,  the 
Jehovist  is  made  by  all  to  resume  the  narrative,  and  carries 
it  on  to  the  close  of  the  section,  only  that  the  Bishop  thinks  the 
passage  xlvii.  7-11  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  original  Elohistic 
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narrative.  This  is  grounded  on  tlie  absence  of  any  mention  of 
the  bringing  up  of  Jacob  from  Goshen  to  where  Pharaoh  held 
his  court,  which,  if  all  were  by  the  same  hand,  we  should 
expect  to  have  been  told  us.  The  Bishop  also  suggests,  after 
Boehmer,  the  improbability  that  the  same  writer,  having  said 
that  Pharaoh  had  commanded  to  settle  Joseph's  family  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  should  so  soon  after  say  that  he  settled  them  in  the  land 
of  Rameses.  But  he  admits  that  the  two  designations  must  have 
been  in  some  sense  equivalent.  One  name  was  doubtless  more 
definite  than  the  other  ;  the  command  was  to  give  a  settlement 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  this  was  carried  into  effect  by  placing 
them  at  Hameses  in  that  land.  A  compiler  or  subsequent  writer 
would  have  avoided  this  disagreement  in  these  names. 

§  9.  Ch.  xlvii.  12-26.     THE  PEOGEESS  OF  THE  FAMINE.    NO  MENTION 

OF   GOD. 

The  narrative  having  brought  Jacob  and  his  family  to  a  final 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  now  returns  in  a  new  section 
to  the  history  of  the  famine.  It  reverts  to  the  promise  of 
Joseph  in  slv.  10,  11,  that  if  they  would  come  down  with  their 
children  and  all  that  they  had,  he  would  nourish  them  during 
the  continuance  of  the  famine.  This  we  are  now  told  he  did. 
His  father's  household  had  bread,  but  there  was  no  bread  in  all 
the  land  of  Egj^pt.  At  last  the  people  sell  their  land  to  Pharaoh, 
and  a  new  system  of  the  tenure  of  land  is  introduced  by  Joseph. 
This  is  all  assigned  by  the  Bishop  and  others  to  the  Jehovist. 
But  the  Bishop  remarks  in  reference  to  Boehmer's  assignment 
of  it  to  the  compiler,  that  he  does  this  on  the  external  ground, 
that  by  reference  to  Herodotus  it  would  appear  that  the  passage 
could  not  have  been  written  at  so  early  an  age  as  that  of  the 
Elohist  or  Jehovist;  which  reason  the  Bishop,  suspecting  the 
accuracy  of  everything  but  his  own  theory,  says  "  assumes 
that  the  accounts  here  given  are  accurate  and  true  accounts  of 
Egyptian  matters,  which  is  by  no  means  certain."  Now,  what- 
e\'er  may  be  thought  of  the  chronological  argument,  the  correct- 
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ness  of  the  narrative,  as  regards  the  tenure  of  land,  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  reference  to  Herodotus  ii.  109.  Though  this 
system  of  land  tenure  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
estabKshed  by  Sesostris,  yet  Sesostris  is  too  mythical  a  person- 
age, too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  general  receiver  of  the  credit 
of  important  transactions  of  unknown  dates  and  performers,  to 
warrant  any  argument  founded  on  the  supposed  time  of  his 
reign  and  exploits.  On  this  subject  a  reference  may  be  made  to 
Hengstenberg's,  Die  Sucker  Mose's  und  Aegypten,  p.  60ff. 

§  10.    Ch.  xlvii.  27— xlix.     JACOB  IS  SICK,   BLESSES  JOSEPH'S  SONS 
AND  HIS  OWN,  AND  DIES.    ELOHISTIC  WITH  JEHOVAH  ONCE. 

The  new  section  commencing  here  repeats  as  usual  that 
Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen, 
and  adds  that  they  grew  and  multiplied  and  had  possessions, 
Israel  being  used  as  the  family  name  in  this  verse.  It  next 
mentions  that  Jacob  lived  (not  dwelt  as  before)  seventeen  years 
in  Egypt,  and  was  one  hundred  and  forty  and  seven  years  of 
age  when  the  time  of  his  death  arrived.  He  sends  for  Joseph, 
and  makes  him  swear  that  he  will  not  bury  him  in  Egypt,  but 
will  carry  him  to  the  burying  place  of  his  fathers.  The  Bishop 
gives  the  latter  part  of  27  and  v.  28,  and  others  the  entire  of  both 
verses,  to  the  Elohist,  as  eking  out  with  the  customary  formula 
of  the  growth  of  the  family,  and  the  age  of  the  head  of  it,  the 
brief  abstract  to  which  that  supposed  writer's  narrative  has  now 
dwindled.  The  remaining  two  verses  of  xlvii.  the  Bishop  gives 
to  the  Jehovist,  and  others  to  the  compiler,  whose  interference 
there  was  nothing  here  to  suggest. 

In  xlviii.  1  we  are  told  that  Joseph  being  informed  that 
Jacob  was  sick  took  his  two  sons,  and  went  with  them  to  see  his 
father.  This  circumstance,  as  related  in  the  two  first  verses,  is 
attributed  to  the  junior  Elohist  by  some.  It  appears  by  the 
introductory  clause,  "It  came  to  pass  after  these  things,"  to 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  the  last  chapter,  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
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Jehovist.^  The  theory,  however,  makes  these  verses  the  com- 
mencement of  the  junior  Elohist's  account  of  the  same  final 
interview  between  Jacob  and  Joseph  which  the  Jehovist  had 
just  before  mentioned,  and  these  commencing  words  of  the 
chapter,  indicative  of  subsequence,  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
an  evidence  against  the  theory,  are  pronounced  to  be  the  Re- 
dactor's interpolation,  added  by  him  in  order  to  convert  the  one 
transaction  as  described  by  different  authors,  into  two  as  if 
related  by  one.  Having  noticed  how  this  difficulty,  which  offers 
itself  to  the  theory  at  the  very  outset,  is  thus  quietly  set  aside, 
we  will  take  separately  the  particulars  assigned  to  each  of  the 
three  writers,  who  are  supposed  to  describe  the  final  interview 
between  Jacob  and  Joseph. 

1.  In  ch.  xlvii.  27,  28,  the  Elohist  is  represented  as 
mentioning  that  the  family  of  Jacob  had  possessions  in 
Egypt  and  multiplied  therein,  and  as  setting  forth  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  Jacob  lived  in  Egypt,  together  with  his 
entire  age.  The  next  passage  ascribed  to  him  is  3-7  of  the 
present  chapter,  in  which,  without  any  reference  to  the  time, 
place,  or  circumstances,  as  the  passage  is  separated  from  its 
context,  Jacob  is  said  to  have  told  Joseph  of  God's  appearance 
to  him  at  Luz,  to  have  adopted  Joseph's  sons  as  his  own,  and  to 
have  related  the  death  and  burial  of  Rachel.  As  in  this  passage 
the  name  by  which  God  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Jacob  is 
El-Shaddai,  the  reference  is  of  course  to  the  appearance  of  God 
to  Jacob  at  Bethel  on  his  return  from  Padan-Aram,  as  related  in 
xxxvi.  9-15,  rather  than  to  that  which  took  place  when  he  was 
going  thither.  Hence  as  xxxv,  9-15  was  ascribed  to  the  Elohist, 
this  is  also  attributed  to  him,  the  verbal  peculiarities  being 
borrowed  from  that  passage,  as  in  it  they  were  adopted  from 
ch.  xvii.  This  manifest  adoption  renders  the  present  passage 
unavailing  as  an  independent  evidence  of  the  Elohist's  style. 
That  they  were  by  the  same  author  it  does  not  concern  us  to 

1  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  however,  gives  these  two  first  verses  to  the  Jehovist,  as  his 
connecting  link  for  introducing  the  Elohistic  verses  next  following  3-7.  The  Jeho\Tst 
with  the  Bishop  acts  the  part  of  the  compiler. 
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deny.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  according  to  tbis  parti- 
tion, tbe  Elobist,  as  far  as  his  story  bas  yet  reacbed,  bas  no 
mention  of  tbe  names  of  tbe  sons  of  Jacob,  nor  of  bis  wives' 
names.^-  Yet  bere  are  Josepb,  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  E-acbel, 
spoken  of  as  well-known  persons.  Now,  bowever  tbe  Elobist 
•himself  may  have  known  these  names,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  thus  incidentally  introduced  them  into  his  narrative 
in  a  way  that  implies  a  previous  mention  of  them,  no  such  men- 
tion having  been  made.  The  force  of  this  objection  is  sought  to 
be  weakened  by  making  the  comparison  with  Reuben  and 
Simeon  to  be  an  interpolation.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid 
of  Joseph's  name,  as  the  adoption  of  his  sons  Ephraim  and 
Manasseb  rendered  its  presence  here  unavoidable ;  and  there 
was  no  way  of  disposing  of  the  reference  to  the  death  and 
burial  of  Rachel,  except  by  leaving  it  in  connexion  with  the 
preceding  verses.  Besides  it  was  necessary,  if  possible,  to  con- 
fine the  use  of  the  name  Padan  here  found  to  tbe  Elobist.  A 
better  reason,  however,  for  connecting  this  latter  verse  with 
those  preceding  it  will  presently  be  noticed.  As  tbe  Bishop  of 
Natal  makes  the  Elobist  to  mention  the  particulars  bere  noted, 
be  gains  but  little  by  making  the  clause,  "  as  Reuben  and 
Simeon  they  shall  be  mine,"  an  intex*]Dolation. 

With  this  passage  of  ch.  xlviii.  is  connected  another,  also  by 
the  Elobist,  in  xlix.,  namely  from  v.  29  to  the  end.  In  this 
Jacob  charges  bis  sons  to  bury  him  in  tbe  cave  of  Macbpelab, 
where,  he  says,  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  Isaac  and 
Rebekah,  and  he  buried  Leah.  One  reason  for  giving  this  to 
the  Elobist  is  of  course  that  the  purchase  of  the  cave  by  Abra- 
ham having  been  originally  related  by  the  Elobist,  as  the  theory 
assumes,  every  subsequent  mention  of  it  is  also  ascribed  to  him, 

1  The  Bishop  of  Natal  thus  quotes  and  comments  on  Boehmer :  "  We  cannot 
possibly  think  of  E  for  these  verses,  since  he  has  nowhere  named  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
not  even  Joseph,  much  less  his  grandsons — [yes  he  has  in  xlvi.  8-27,  and  expressly 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  v.  20] — and  thus  v.  3,  4,  which  most  strongly  remind 
us  of  him,  would  have  no  hold  in  his  narrative.  AVe  must  therefore  have 
recourse  to  the  compiler's  rcininiscenccs  of  the  Elohistic  fornmlce."  But  the  Bishop 
should  remember  that  Boehraer  gives  the  passage  to  which  he  refers  to  the  second 
Elohist. 
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there  being  one  further  reference  to  it,  whieli  winds  up  "the 
book  of  Genesis  by  the  Elohist,"  namely  1.  12,  13.  The  purchase 
of  that  burying  place  is  described  at  full  length  in  ch,  xxiii. 
The  very  next  passage  ascribed  to  the  Elohist  is  xxv.  7-11^ 
where  the  burial  of  Abraham  is  related,  and  the  cave  and  field 
are  described  in  words  borrowed  from  that  account  in  xxiii. ; 
as  much  as  would  make  if  put  together  a  chapter,  such  as  many 
in  this  book,  then  intervenes,  and  the  burying  place  is  again 
described  in  the  same  familiar  words  at  the  close  of  xlix, ;  and 
this  description  is  immediately  repeated  in  the  very  next  passage 
ascribed  to  the  Elohist,  1.  12,  3.  These  repetitions  are  not  so 
remarkable  in  the  existing  history,  where  they  are  all  separated 
by  considerable  intervals  ;  but  in  the  brief  narrative  of  the 
Elohist,  as  picked  out  of  matter  with  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  combined,  such  a  frequent  repetition,  with  such  brief 
intervals,  or  rather,  except  in  one  case,  in  the  closest  proximity, 
seems  almost  absurd,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
against  the  theory  which  supposes  such  unmeaning  babbling  in 
so  otherwise  concise  a  narrative. 

If  no  reason  for  the  reference  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
Eachel,  as  it  stands  in  its  present  connexion  in  ch.  xlviii.,  could 
be  assigned,  then  it  might  be  thought  that  it  was  originally 
mentioned  with  immediate  reference  to  the  charge  of  Jacob 
respecting  his  own  burial  where  his  father  and  Leah  were 
buried,  as  following  it  in  the  Elohist's  narrative  in  xlix.  29-31, 
and  thus  the  connexion  of  these  passages  might  gain  some 
support.  But  the  mention  of  Rachel's  death,  with  which  her 
burial  is  associated  in  the  tender  recollections  of  the  Patriarch, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  sufficiently,  as  the  narrative  now  stands. 
Jacob  had  several  sons  by  Leah  ;  he  had  only  two  by  Eachel, 
aU  possibility  of  a  greater  number  having  been  precluded  by  ' 
her  death  at  the  birth  of  Benjamin.  In  respect  to  her  memory, 
and  in  some  measure  to  increase  the  number  of  her  sons  in  the 
reckoning  of  the  tribes,  he  adopts  Joseph's  two  sons  as  his  own, 
and  takes  them  into  the  same  rank  as  the  two  eldest  of  Leah's 
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sons.  Having  done  this,  lie  immediately  assigns  as  a  reason  the 
early  death  of  Rachel  :  "  And  I, — in  my  coming  from  Padan, 
Rachel  died  by  me."  The  cause  of  her  death  he  does  not  men- 
tion, but  it  was  what  gave  significance  to  the  reference  to  it  in 
the  present  connexion.  She  had  died  in  childbirth,  and  thus 
proved  that  had  she  survived  she  might  have  had  other  sons. 
This  being  rendered  impossible  by  her  death,  the  sons  of  Joseph 
are  adopted  as  if  they  had  been  her  immediate  offspring,  and 
not  merely  her  grandsons.  The  connecting  conjunction  is  ), 
but  this  in  many  instances  has  the  force  of  for.  Gen.  xx.  3, 
1  Sam.  XV.  6,  Job  xxiii.  16,  Is.  iii.  7  and  xxxix.  1,  are  all  clear 
instances.  In  fact,  this  conjunction  expresses  the  connexion  of 
ideas  in  general,  the  particular  nature  of  the  connexion  being 
determined  by  circumstances.  The  grammatical  connexion  of 
the  words  in  the  present  passage  being  disturbed,  the  conjunc- 
tion may,  however,  be  taken  as  a  simple  copulative,  and  an 
ellipsis  of  words  expressing  the  causal  connexion  may  be  sup- 
posed :  "  And  I  do  this,  because  Rachel  died  as  I  came  from 
Padan."  The  painfulness  of  the  recollection  may  be  expressed 
by  the  broken  construction.  This  reference  to  the  death  of 
Rachel  connects  the  present  passage  with  the  account  of  that 
event  in  ch.  xxxv.,  which,  though  there,  as  here,  it  immediately 
follows  the  appearance  of  God  to  Jacob  at  Bethel,  is  assigned  to 
a  different  writer.  This  reason  for  introducing  the  mention  of 
Rachel's  death  in  the  present  passage  is  sufficient  without  anj^ 
relation  to  the  subsequent  charge  of  Jacob  to  his  sons  in  general 
respecting  his  burial,  supposed  to  follow  it  in  the  Elohist's  nar- 
rative. To  make  the  charge  to  follow  thus,  violence  has  to  be 
done  to  the  existing  text  in  xlix.  29,  "and  he  charged  them." 
This  pronoun  connecting  the  passage  with  the  mention  of  all 
the  sons  of  Jacob  in  the  preceding  j)art  of  that  chapter,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  connexion  of  the  passage  with  xlviii.  3-7,  in 
which  there  is  no  mention  of  any  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  as  present 
but  Joseph.  Hence  it  is  alleged  that  the  original  reading  of  the 
Elohist  was  "  his  sons,"  and  that  the  Redactor  in  disconnecting 
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the  passage  from  its  original  context,  and  placing  it  where  it 
now  stands,  changed  these  words  into  the  pronoun  them.  There 
would  have  been  no  need  of  his  doing  so,  as  the  other  words, 
"  his  sons,"  would  have  answered  the  purpose  well  enough. 
Rather  there  would  have  been  a  reason  against  the  change ;  for 
the  verse  immediately  preceding  does  not  mention  the  sons,  but 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  Redactor  woidd  therefore  most 
probably,  indeed  one  might  say  certainly,  have  left  the  text  as 
it  was.  In  the  last  verse  of  ch.  xlix.,  the  clause,  "  he  gathered 
up  his  feet  into  the  bed,"  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  interpolated 
from  the  second  Elohist.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  xlviii.  2, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  Jacob  strengthened  himself  and  sat  upon 
the  bed,  being  given  to  the  junior  Elohist,  this  clause  must  go 
with  it.  On  the  supposition  of  the  present  united  text  being 
the  original,  the  clause  comes  in  just  as  naturally  and  properly 
here,  having  still  reference  to  xlviii.  2,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  its  removal,  except  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
Elohist's  separated  narrative. 

2.  The  account  of  the  last  scene  of  Jacob's  life,  as  attributed 
to  the  junior  Elohist,  may  now  be  considered.  In  xlviii.  1,  2, 
Joseph  is  told  of  his  father's  sickness,  and  takes  his  two  sons  to 
see  him.  Jacob  is  informed  of  the  visit,  and  he  strengthens 
himself  and  sits  on  the  bed.  Then  in  v.  10,  first  clause,  this 
writer  adds  that  "  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  age,  he  could 
not  see."  In  14,  15,  Joseph  brings  his  sons  to  Jacob,  Ephraim 
towards  his  left  hand  and  Manasseh  towards  his  right,  while 
Israel,  guiding  his  hands  wittingly,  lays  ,J;he  right  hand  on 
Ephraim,  the  youngest,  and  the  left  on  Manasseh,  the  eldest. 
No  remonstrance  against  this  appears  in  the  junior  Elohist's 
narrative,  which  next  mentions,  in  v.  20,  that  Israel  blessed 
them  in  that  day  saying,  "In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying, 
God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  as  Manasseh ; "  and  that  he  set 
Ephraim  before  Manasseh.  After  this  follows  the  clause  just 
remarked  on,  in  xlix.  33,  stating  "  that  he  gathered  up  his  feet 
into  the  bed."     No  mention  is  given  to  this  writer  of  Jacob's 
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death,  but  immediately  on  the  gathering  up  of  Jacob's  feet 
there  follows,  in  1.  22,  the  clause,  "And  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt, 
and  his  father's  house."  Thus  baldly  closes  the  junior  Elohist's 
story.  Its  verj^  baldness  proves  that  it  was  never  written  in 
this  form,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  supposing 
that  it  ever  existed  in  any  other  form.  It  contains  no  particulars 
that,  being  repeated,  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  blending 
of  several  accounts.  For  though  the  crossing  of  Jacob's  hands 
in  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  as  told  in  13  and  14,  is  again 
referred  to  in  ?;.  17,  yet  in  this  latter  there  is  no  direct  mention 
of  the  act,  but  a  reference  to  it  as  having  been  previously  done 
and  observed  by  Joseph.  This  is  not  the  repetition  of  a  different 
narrative,  but  the  natural  reference  of  the  same  history  to  what 
had  been  previously  mentioned.  The  blessing  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  in  r.  20  is  not  a  repetition  of  that  contained  in  16,  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist.  This  is  a  prayer  for  the  Divine 
blessing  on  the  lads,  the  other  a  prediction  that  that  blessing 
should  be  so  effectual,  that  the  best  wish  any  one  could  express 
for  another  was,  that  God  would  make  him  as  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  There  is  not  one  particidar  in  the  portions  assigned 
to  this  writer,  that  might  not  most  naturally  have  co-existed  in 
one  original  narrative  with  all  that  is  assigned  to  the  other 
supposed  authors  of  the  alleged  compilation. 

3.  The  Jehovist's  narrative,  which  in  the  Bishop  of  Natal's  ar- 
rangement includes  all  that  is  given  by  others  to  the  second  Elohist, 
now  remains  to  be  considered.  The  concluding  part  of  ch.  xlvii., 
ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  had  represented  Jacob,  as  the  time  of 
his  death  was  drawing  near,  to  have  sent  for  Joseph  and  made 
him  swear  not  to  bury  him  in  Egypt,  but  with  his  fathers.  The 
existing  narrative  treats  this  as  prior  to  the  final  interview,  and 
it  has  been  seen  how  the  evidence  of  its  priority  has  been  got 
rid  of  by  assuming  that  the  Redactor  interpolated  the  com- 
mencing words  of  ch.  xlviii.  To  the  concluding  verses  of  the 
preceding  chapter  the  Jehovist  now  adds,  in  v.  8,  that  Israel 
beheld   Joseph's  sons  and   asked,  "Who   are  these?"     Their 
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presence  with  Joseph  is  accounted  for  in  the  history  as  it  stands 
by  the  statement  in  v.  1,  that  Joseph  had  brought  them  with 
him.     But  in  the  separated  Jehovist's  account,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  lads  having  come  with  their  father,  but  quite  abruptly 
Israel  asks  who  they  were,  as  being  present.    This  is  not  a  mode 
of  narration  natural  to  a  Hebrew  writer.    The  Hebrew  historians 
seldom  leave  anything  to  be  inferred  from  subsequent  allusions, 
but  generally  tell  all  that  is  needed  directly  and  minutely.     To 
the  enquiry  who  they  were,  Joseph  replies  in  v.  9,  and  Jacob 
bids  him  bring  the  lads  near  and  he  will  bless  them.     The 
benediction  of  the  lads  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the 
narrative,  that  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  their  presence 
shoidd  be  left  to  inference  and  not  directly  mentioned.     The 
dimness  of  Jacob's  eyes  being  omitted,  as  part  of  the  junior 
Elohist's  story,  the  Jehovist  proceeds  in  the  latter  part  of  v.  10 
to  say  that  Joseph  brought  them  near,  and  that  Israel  embraced 
them.     In  v.  12  he  says  that  he  had  not  thought  to  haA^e  seen 
Joseph's  face,  but  that  God  had  showed  him  also  his  seed ;  and 
then  the  clause,  "  and  Joseph  brought  them  out  from  between 
his  knees,"  being  ascribed  to  the  Redactor,  it  is  added  in  the 
Jehovist's  words,  "  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  to  the 
earth."     The  reason  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Redactor  to 
remove  from  the  Jehovist's  narrative,  as  his  interpolation,  the 
withdrawing  the  lads  from  between  the  knees  of  Israel  is  plain. 
It  was  the  junior  Elohist  who,  as  is  alleged,  had  told  that  Israel 
had  strengthened  himself  and  sat  upon  the  bed.    It  was  only  by 
his  having  assumed  this  sitting  posture,  that  the  lads  could  have 
been  between  his  knees  when  he  embraced  them.    Hence  to  have 
made  the  Jehovist  represent  them  in  this  position  would  have 
been  absurd,  and  the  Redactor  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  put 
in  this  particular.     It  may  safely  be  asserted  he  never  did  so. 
The  clause  as  it  now  stands  indicates  an  original  writer  who 
had  pictured  to  his  mind  the  entire  scene,  as  represented  in  the 
existing  united  history,  in  the  vivid  and  dramatic  form  in  which 
it  is  presented  to  us.     The  circumstance  in  question  was  not 
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needed  to  tlie  completeness  of  tlie  history,  but  greatly  adds  to 
its  life  and  reality.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  whole  book  a 
particular,  not  of  importance  to  the  history,  thus  incidentally 
mentioned,  that  renders  the  whole  story  more  natural  and  con- 
sistent. As  an  original  writer  would  describe  the  picture  he 
had  before  his  mind,  this  particular  might  have  come  spon- 
taneously and  almost  unconsciously.  A  mere  compiler  putting 
together  with  a  certain  slavish  ingenuity  the  disjecta  membra, 
into  which  he  had  resolved  the  materials  that  came  to  his  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  them  into  one  narrative,  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  introducing  a  circumstance  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  mentioning,  and  which  the  mechanical  operation 
in  which  he  was  engaged  would  be  far  enough  from  suggesting 
to  his  mind.  The  conception  of  supplying  this  particular,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  a  touch  of  reality  to  a  story  which  did  not 
require  it,  would  imply  a  flash  of  genius  not  to  be  thought  of  in 
one  engaged  in  such  peddling  work. 

The  Jehovist  having,  however,  represented  Joseph  as  bowing 
to  the  ground  before  his  father,  then  relates  in  v.  15  and  16, 
without  any  previous  mention  of  the  laying  on  of  Jacob's  hands, 
how  he  blessed  Joseph,  and  implored  the  Divine  benediction  on 
the  lads.  After  this  he  says  that  Joseph  saw  that  his  father 
laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim's  head,  and  was  displeased  and 
tried  to  correct  the  mistake,  as  he  thought  it,  but  that  his  father 
refused  and  confirmed  what  he  had  already  done.  The  jimior 
Elohist's  mention  of  the  blessing  in  v.  20  being  passed  over, 
Israel  tells  Joseph  that  he  is  dying,  and  says  that  God  will 
bring  him  and  his  brethren  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  so 
he  gives  him  a  portion  above  his  brethren,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Amorite  with  his  sword  and  with  his  bow.  He  then 
summons  the  rest  of  his  sons,  and  pronounces  on  them  the  pro- 
phetic sentences  recorded  in  ch.  slix.  1-28,  the  Hedactor  getting 
credit  for  the  last  clause  of  v.  28,  "  and  he  blessed  them,  each 
according  to  his  blessing,  he  blessed  them."  But  as  some  of  the 
oracles  pronoimced  by  Jacob  were  not  properly  blessings  at  all, 
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it  seems  strange  tliat  the  E-edactor,  not  finding  the  word  applied 
to  these  oracles  in  general,  should  have  gratuitously  incumbered 
the  narrative  with  the  difl&culty  of  a  word  which  could  not  be 
applied  to  them  all  in  its  proper  acceptation. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Natal  unites  the  Johovistic  and  second 
Elohist  accounts  into  one,  and  makes  his  Jehovist  the  compiler, 
of  course  the  preceding  remarks  are  in  many  particulars  inap- 
plicable to  his  simpler  partition.  The  reasons,  however,  on 
which  these  critics  proceed  not  being  sufficient  to  produce 
unanimity  amongst  themselves,  they  have  the  less  claim  to 
disturb  the  traditional  belief  of  the  unity  of  the  history  as  it 
exists. 

§  11.  Ch.  l.    JACOB'S  FUNERAL.    JOSEPH'S  SUBSEQUENT  LIFE  AND 
DEATH.      ELOHISTIC. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  gives  all  this  chapter  to  the  Jehovist, 
with  the  exception  of  v.  13,  which,  containing  the  oft-repeated 
description  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and  its  purchase  from 
Ephron,  is  as  usual  ascribed  to  the  Elohist.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  improbability  of  this  being  so  frequently  repeated 
in  such  close  proximity  in  the  Elohistic  narrative  as  separated 
from  the  rest.  Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  the  more 
minute  subdivision  of  other  critics.  The  final  address  of  Jacob 
to  his  sons  having  been  set  out  at  length,  the  Jehovist  is  made, 
like  the  junior  Elohist,  to  pass  over  the  death  of  Jacob  without 
any  direct  mention  of  it ;  but  in  1.  15  he  tells  us  that  Joseph's 
brethren  saw  that  their  father  was  dead,  and  expressed  their 
apprehensions  that  Joseph  would  requite  the  evil  they  had  done 
him.  There  being  but  one  direct  statement  of  Jacob's  death, 
namely  in  xlix.  33,  and  that  being  assigned  to  the  Elohist,  the 
far  more  copious  narrative  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  is  thus  left 
with  only  an  indirect  mention  of  this  important  event.  The 
account  of  the  funeral  in  ch.  1.  precedes  even  that  mention  of 
Jacob's  death,  and  cannot  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  Jehovist. 
It  would  be  equally  unfit  to  give  it  to  the  junior  Elohist,  who 
has  no  mention  of  the  death  at  all ;  and  it  would  be  entirely 
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out  of  place,  with  its  long  and  minute  particularity,  in  the  very- 
brief  narrative  ascribed  to  the  original  Elohist.  The  two  con- 
cluding verses,  12,  13,  with  which  this  account  of  the  funeral 
winds  up,  recapitulating  that  his  sons  did  as  he  commanded 
them,  and  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah,  is 
as  much  as  could,  with  any  regard  to  proportion,  be  given  to  the 
Elohist.  There  is  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  make  the 
Redactor  the  author  of  this  account  of  the  funeral.  If  the 
Jehovist's  narrative  would  have  admitted  it,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  given  to  him,  as  it  contains  a  reference  in  v.  5  to  the 
oath  which  Jacob  exacted  of  Joseph  that  he  would  bury  him 
with  his  fathers,  as  related  in  xlviii.  29-31,  in  a  passage  ascribed 
to  the  Jehovist.  This  reference,  and  the  fitness  of  this  account 
of  the  funeral  as  a  part  of  the  present  history,  besides  the 
improbability  that  a  mere  compiler  would  have  introduced  so 
lengthened  a  passage  without  necessity,  tend  strongly  to  prove 
the  original  unity  of  the  narrative  as  it   now   exists.^     The 

1  The  funeral  halted  at  "the  threshing  floor  of  Atad,  which  is  heyond  Jordan." 
The  question  has  heen  raised,  on  which  side  of  Jordan  it  was  ?  If  on  the  eastern  side, 
then  the  writer,  it  would  be  thought,  must  have  been  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  not 
himself  at  the  eastern  side.  Jerome  says  it  was  between  the  river  and  Jericho.  The 
word  "15J??,  however,  is  ambiguous,  and  is  used  to  denote  a  place  on  the  same  side 
as  the  writer,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side,  as  in  1  Kings  iv.  24.  A  more  important 
question  is,  what  took  them  near  the  river  at  all  ?  It  cannot  be  believed  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  writer  to  imply  that  a  funeral  cortege,  setting  out  from  Goshen,  with 
a  large  body  of  people,  should  have  taken  the  enormous  and  circuitous  route  whi^h 
would  have  brought  them  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  as  when  the  Israelites  entered  the 
land  of  Canaan.  The  direct  route  through  Beersheba  would  also  have  brought  them 
to  Manire,  without  going  to  the  river.  The  compiler  was  not  likely  to  have  made 
such  a'mistake  any  more  than  any  of  the  supposed  earlier  writers.  Perhaps  this  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  funeral  was  conducted  with  all  the  solemnities 
customary  in  the  more  important  Egyptian  funerals.  The  carrying  of  the  body 
across  a  lake  or  river  was  a  principal  feature  in  the  ceremonial,  and  in  order  to 
omit  no  important  rite  they  may  have  gone  to  the  Jordan.  Ilengstenberg  thinks 
that  the  expression,  "  beyond  Jordan,"  had  obtained  a  general  prevalence  from  its 
use  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  it  would  be  employed  even  by  a  person  writing 
or  speaking  on  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  side.  This  is  quite  possible,  but  his 
way  of  accounting  for  the  circuitous  route  whicli  be  supposes  the  funeral  cortege  to 
have  taken  in  order  to  anive  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  namely  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  military  escort  that  the  way  of  the  wilderness  was  chosen,  and  that 
for  the  same  reason  the  Egyptains  did  not  enter  the  land  of  Canaan,  only  the  pemefid 
part  of  the  procession,  Jacob's  sons  and  their  attendants,  having  gone  across  the  river 
and  proceeded  to  Hebron,  is  quite  unwarranted  by  anything  in  the  history.  The 
chariots  and  horsemen  mentioned  in  v.  9  were  not  necessarily  military  in  any  warlike 
sense,  nor  is  it  at  all  implied  that,  after  the  seven  days  mourning  at  the  threshing 
floor  of  Atad,  the  Egyptians  did  not  go  over  the  river  with  the  Israelites  to  the  field 
of  Ephron. 
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Jehovist's  story — whicli,  after  overleaping  tlie  funeral,  with 
whicli  V.  14  is  of  course  connected,  mentioned  the  fears  enter- 
tained by  Joseph's  brethren  after  their  father's  death — extends 
to  the  end  of  v.  21 ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  22  and  23  tells  the 
age  to  which  Josej)h's  life  extended,  and  how  he  saw  Ephraim's 
children  of  the  third  generation,  while  the  children  of  Machir, 
the  son  of  Manasseh,  were  also  brought  up  on  his  knees.  There 
only  remains  the  concluding  statement,  that  Joseph  told  his 
brethren  he  was  dying,  and  that  God  would  visit  them  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  promised  land,  that  he  exacted  an  oath  of 
them  that  they  would  carry  up  his  bones  with  them,  and  that 
he  died  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  was  embalmed,  and  put  in 
a  coffin  in  Egypt.  These  concluding  verses,  24-26,  are  also 
given  to  the  Redactor.  If  the  embalming  of  Jacob  was  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  original  writers,  it  might  be  thought 
improbable  that  any  of  them  should  record  that  Joseph  was 
embalmed,  and  accordingly  the  last  verse  goes  to  the  Redactor, 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter.  Nothing  in  these  verses 
is,  however,  out  of  place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  as  it 
now  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  book  has  been  re- 
solved into  its  supposed  elements,  and  each  writer  has  had  his 
own  share  assigned  to  himself,  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
amount  of  matter,  which  there  is  no  way  to  dispose  of,  except 
by  making  the  compiler,  in  addition  to  his  proper  work  as  such, 
assume  also  the  office  of  an  original  narrator.  But  if  he  was 
disposed  to  write  thus  on  his  own  account,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  interweave  short  sentences, 
and  even  separate  phrases  from  several  not  very  consistent 
authors,  into  a  connected  whole,  instead  of  taking  one  as  his 
basis,  and  incorporating  the  supplementary  matter  from  time  to 
time  in  its  proper  place  in  his  own  words.^ 

^  The  reader  may  see  in  the  Table  of  Contents  the  sections  and  subdivisions  into 
■which  the  book  is  resolved  in  this  work,  set  out  in  a  tabular  form,  so  as  to  have  a 
connected  view  of  the  whole. 
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*^*  Distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  diction,  relied  on  as  distinctive 
of  the  supposed  authors. of  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  course  of  the  preceding  examination.  In  the  last 
part  of  his  work  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  collected  together  all 
these  peculiarities,  and  the  summary  view  which  he  has  given 
of  them,  with  all  the  references  and  the  numbers  of  instances  in 
which  each  occurs,  no  doubt  makes  a  very  imposing  array,  such 
as  on  a  hurried  glance,  which  is  all  that  the  general  reader 
would  perhaps  think  of  giving  to  these  lists  of  verbal  peculi- 
arities, would  seem  to  go  far  in  support  of  the  views  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  other  critics  of  the  same  school. 

A  careful  examination,  however,  of  those  lists  of  the  more 
saKent  points  which  the  Bishop  presents  in  chapters  iii.  iv.  of 
that  volume  will  tend  greatly  to  moderate  the  effect  which  this 
formidable  array  is  apt  at  first  sight  to  produce.  Many  of 
the  points  relied  on  vanish  entirely  as  characteristic  marks,  and 
many  which  appear  very  numerous  in  the  gross  reckoning, 
when  reduced  to  their  net  amount,  are  too  few  to  sustain  the 
weight  laid  upon  them.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examin- 
ation of  the  examples  exhibiting  the  more  salient  points  of  the 
supposed  Elohist's  style  and  manner,  and  then  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Jehovistic  peculiarities.  The  proceeding  will  be  dry 
and  tedious,  but  it  is  unavoidable. 

In  making  this  examination  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently 
to  refer  to  the  two  following  propositions,  which  are  of  great 
moment  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  instances 
of  characteristic  style  adduced.  These  propositions  are  so  self- 
evident  that  it  will  suffice  to  state  them.  They  will  be  cited  as 
we  proceed  by  the  letters  A  and  B. 

A.  Instances  of  any  usage,  which,  having  been  once  adopted 
in  a  particular  place,  continue  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  used 
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several  times  in  the  same  connexion,  are  only  equivalent  to 
a  single  instance.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  expression, 
"  walked  with  God,"  in  vi.  22  and  repeated  in  v.  24. 

B.  Instances  of  usage,  which  are  plainly  copied  or  adopted 
from  an  earlier  occurrence  of  the  same,  add  no  weight  to  the 
earlier  instance  as  indications  of  a  distinctive  character,  and 
must  be  discharged  from  consideration  altogether. 

N.B.  The  formulae  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  do  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  non-Elohistic  parts  here  denoted  by  X.  The 
Elohistic  parts  are  denoted  by  E. 

"  *  (i.)  '  After  his  (their)  kind,'  i.  11,  12,  12,  21,  21,  24,  24,  24,  25,  25,  25  ;  n.  20' 
20,  20  ;  vii.  14,  14,  14, 14." 

But  the  instances  from  i.  are  only  =  1  by  A ;  those  from  vi.  and 
vii.  are  taken  from  i.,  and  therefore  =  0  by  B.  All  are  there- 
fore only  equivalent  to  one  instance  instead  of  seventeen. 

"  *  (ii.)  yyZ^  'swarm,'  ptT,  'swarming  things,' i  i.  20,  20,  21;  vii.  21,  21;  viii. 
17;  ix.  7." 

But  the  instances  in  i.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  those  in  vii.  and 

viii.  are  taken  from  i.  .*.  =  0  by  B,  and  that  in  ix.  7  =  1.     All 

therefore  are  only  equal  to  two  instances  instead  of  seven. 

"*  (m.)  nnni  nnS,  'fructify  and  multiply,'  i.  22,  28;  vdii.  17;  ix.  1,7;  xvii. 
(2  +  6),  20 ;  xxviii.  Z;  xxxv.  11 ;  xlvii.  27  ;  xlviii.  4."  « 

But  the  instances  in  i.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  those  in  viii.  and  ix. 

being  taken  from  i.  =  0  by  B,  xvii.  (2  +  6),  20   only  =  1  by  A, 

xxxv.  11  and  xlviii.  4  are  carried  on  from  xvii.  and  .*.  =  0  by 

B,  and  xlvii.  27  =  1.     All  therefore  make  but  three  independent 

instances  instead  of  eleven. 

"  (iv.)  'These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  earth,'  ii.  4,"  etc. 

It  has  been  shown  that  these  clauses  are  no  indications  of 
style,  but  the  formal  titles  of  the  principal  sections.  The  first, 
ii.  4,  has  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  Jehovistic  passage  follow- 

^  Thus  the  Bishop  translates  ;  but  we  have  seen,  p.  80,  that  this  is  incorrect. 
2  The  comparison  with  "be  mighty  and  multiply  "  in  vii.  18,  used  of  the  waters  of 
the  deluge,  is  wholly  irrelevant,  though  recommended  by  the  Bishop. 
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ing  it.  The  Bishop  admits  x.  1  to  be  Jehovistic,  and  xxxvii. 
2  is  prefixed  to  a  Jehovistic  section  by  the  Bishop's  admission ; 
to  call  it  Elohistic  is  quite  an  arbitrary  assumption. 

"*  ('^■•)  T'i'i'l,  'beget,'  V.  3,  4,  etc.,  twenty-eight  times;  vi.  10;  xi.  10,  11,  etc. 
twenty-nine  times ;  xvii.  20 ;  xxv.  19  ;  xlviii.  6." 

But  the  instances  from  v.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  and  those  from 
si.  also  only  =  1  by  A,and  four  other  references  =  1  each.  All 
are  therefore  only  equivalent  to  six  instead  of  sixty-one  in- 
stances. 

"  X.  has  the  Hophal  form  of  this  verb  once,  xl.  20  ;  but  in  the  formula  where  E 
"cas  1'?in,  X  employs  always  n^J,  iv.  18,  18,  18;  vi.  4;  x.  8,  13,  15,  24,  24,  26; 
xxii.  23  ;  xxv.  3,  which  E  never  uses  in  the  sense  '  beget.'  " 

But  the  instances  in  iv.  and  x.  are  only  =  1  each  by  A,  and 

these  mth  the  other  three  will  make  only  five  in  all,  instead  of 

twelve  instances.^ 

"*  (vi.)  nXO  'himdi-ed,'  v.  3,  6, 18,  25,  28;  vii.  24;  viii.  3;  xi.  10,  25;  xxi.  5; 
xxv.  7,  17  ;  XXXV.  28;  xlvii.  9,  28. 

But  here  the  instances  in  v.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  those  in  vii. 

and  viii.,  the  latter  following  the  former,  only=l  by  B,  and  those 

in  xi.  =  1  by  A.    The  number  of  instances  is  thus  reduced  from 

fifteen  to  ten. 

■  "X  uses  nXl?  aluays,  vi.  3;  xxvi.  12;  xxxiii.  19;  1.  22,  26,  which  E.  has  also 
xvii.  17,  xxiii.  1," 

In  the  case  of  vi.  3,  the  writer,  having  accidentally  placed 
the  hundred  before  the  lesser  number  twenty,  could  not  have 
used  the  stat.  constr.,  meath.  The  same  remark  applies  to  1.  22, 
26,  so  that  we  have  only  two  instances  of  the  alleged  Jehovistic 
usage  that  can  be  relied  on.  Had  there  been  occasion  of  men- 
tioning this  number  more  frequently,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Jehovistic  passages  might  also  have  presented  the  word  in  the 
stat.  constr.  The  cases  in  which  the  number  is  mentioned  in 
the  entire  of  the  non-Elohistic  part,  seven-ninths  of  the  whole 
book,  are  too  scanty  to  found  any  induction  on  them. 

^  It  has  already  been  shown  that  these  two  forms  of  the  verb  are  not  in  all  cases 
interchan<!:eable. 
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"*  (vii.)  'in  (after)  his  (their)  generations  (mi),'  vi.  9  ;  xvii.  7,  9,  12." 
The  instances  in  xvii.  are  only  =1  by  B,  and  the  two 
examples  which  we  thus  have  left  are  too  few  to  establish  a 
distinguishing  characteristic.  Moreover  the  word  is  used  in 
quite  different  senses  in  the  two  chapters.  In  ch.  vi.  9, 
"  Noah  was  perfect  in  his  generations,"  the  word  denotes  the 
generations  with  which  he  was  contemporary,  amongst  all 
which  wicked  successions  through  so  long  a  life  he  maintained 
his  uprightness.  This  use  is  paralleled  presently  after  in  the 
Jehovistic  vii,  1,  "  I  have  seen  thee  righteous  in  this  generation," 
— the  only  one  of  this  existing  generation.  And  thus  this  instance 
rather  tends  to  identify  than  to  differentiate  these  writings  in 
regard  to  their  origin.  In  ch.  xvii.  the  word  is  used  of  the 
successive  generations  of  Abraham's  descendants.  God's  cove- 
nant was  to  be  not  only  with  himself,  but  with  his  seed  after 
him  in  their  successive  generations,  and  every  one  in  these  suc- 
cessive generations  must  be  circumcised.  The  word  "after" 
introduced  by  the- Bishop  as  a  substitute  for  "  in  "  would  make 
nonsense  of  the  expression  in  these  places. 

"*  (viii.)    'all   flesh'  vi.  12,  13,  17,  19;  vii.  15,  16,  21;  viii.  17;  ix.  11,  15, 
15,  16,  17." 

All  these  thirteen  instances  following  in  succession  from  the 

first  are  by  B  only  equal  to  one. 

"  (ix.)    ""aj?.,    'I,'    vi.  17;   ix.  9,  12;   xvii.  1;   xxxv.  11;-  xlviii.  7;  xlix.  29. 
Exod.  vi.  2,  5,  7,  in  preference  to  ""SilXj^  '  I,'  which  E  uses  only  once,  xxiii.  4." 

"  X  iises  the  \dXi&c  Jifty-four,  and  the  former  thirty  times." 

But  from  all  these  latter  we  must  first  reject  the  instances 

which  are  not  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  proper.     These  are,  for 

anochi,  xv.  1,  2,  14  ;  xx.  6,  6  ;  and  for  aui,  xK.  9,  11,  15,  44. 

Then  as  regards  anochi,  xvi.  5,  8  =  1  by  A  ;  so  also  xxi.  24, 

26;  xxiv.  3,  13,  24, 27,  31,  34,  37,  42,  43,  are,  each  set,  =  1  by 

A ;  XXV.  30,  32  ;  xxvi.  24,  24 ;  xxvii.   11,  19,  Jacob  saying 

anochi  while  the  other  speakers  say  ani ;    xxviii.  15,  16,  20  ;: 

XXX.  1,  2,  3 ;  xxxi.  5,  13,  38,  39,  Jacob's  words,  Laban  using 

^  Thus  pointed  by  the  Bishop,  and  written  anochi,  apparently  all  thi-ough,  as 
noticed  by  Dr.  Kay,  Cris,  Bupf.  p.  36. 
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ani;  xxxviii.  17,  25;  xlvi.  3,  4,  4;  and  1.  21,  24,  are  by  A 
only  =  1  each  set,  making  altogether  but  12 ;  while  the 
lemainder  are  but  13,  thus  in  all  giving  twenty- five  instances 
instead  of  fifty-four. 

Then  for  ani  we  have  xxvii.  8,  24,  32,  34,  38  ;  xxxi.  44,  52 ; 
xxxiv.  30,  30 ;  xxxvii.  30,  30 ;  xlii.  18,  37  ;  xlv.  3,  4  =  1 
each  by  A ;  and  these  are  together  six,  the  remainder  being 
ten,  in  all  fifteen.  In  ch.  xviii.  Jehovah  uses  ani,  and 
Abraham  anochi ;  in  xxvii.  Jacob  uses  anochi,  and  other 
speakers  ani ;  and  in  xxxi.  Jacob  also  uses  anochi  while  Laban 
says  ani.  If  this  was  designed  on  dramatic  grounds,  we  should 
deduct  these  three  instances  from  each,  making  the  total  for 
comparison  to  be  twenty-two  instances  of  anochi  and  twelve  of 
ani.  The  proportions  in  either  case  are  not  materially  altered 
from  those  which  the  Bishop  arrives  at,  but  the  weight  of  the 
entire  is  considerably  reduced  as  forming  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Jehovistic  writer.  The  Elohistic  instances 
of  ani  are  equivalent  to  seven,  and  there  is  an  instance  of  anochi. 
If  we  add  these  to  the  numbers  ascertained  above,  and  for  the 
rejected  passages,  xv.  1,  2,  14,  and  xx.  6,  6,  one  each  of  anochi;" 
and  for  xli.  9,  11,  15  one,  and  v.  44  one,  of  ani,  we  shall  then  get 
for  the  entire  book  twenty-eight  of  anochi,  and  twenty-four  of  ani 
or  thereabout.  Hence  we  see  that,  on  the  supposition  of  a  single 
author,  he  was  quite  indifierent  as  to  the  use  of  either  form,  and 
the  seeming  disproportion  may  be  entirely  due  to  an  unnatural 
partition  of  a  single  work. 

"*  (x.)  V%  'expire,'  -t-i.  17;  tu.  21  ;  xxv.8,  17;  xxxv.  29;  xHx.  33." 

In  vi.  17  this  word,  signifying  "to  breathe  out,"  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  mention  of  every  creature  in  which 
Avas  the  breath  of  life.  In  vii.  21  it  follows  vi.  17,  and  adds 
nothing  as  an  example.  In  the  other  four  instances  it  is  used 
in  reference  to  the  death  of  Abraham,  and  his  sons,  Ishmael, 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  Thus  the  mention  of  the  death  of  these  four 
is  made  more  formal  and  deferential  by  the  addition  of  this 
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word  to  some  other  word  denoting  their  decease.      It  seems 
therefore  in  all  cases  due  to  a  special  reason  for  its  use. 

"  *  (xi.)  '  with  (nS)  thee,'  '  with  them,'  etc.,  used  as  a  kind  of  expletive,  vi.  18, 
19;  vii.  7,  13,  23;  viii.'l,  16,  17,  17,  18;  ix.  8,  10,  10;  xi.  31  ;  xvii.  27;  xxi.  2; 
xxviii.  4 ;  xlvi.  6,  7,  7." 

In  vi.  18  we  have  first,  "  with  thee  will  I  establish  my  cove- 
nant," and  the  like  phrase  in  ix.  8.  Neither  of  these  use  the 
expression  as  an  expletive,  but  as  a  needful  part  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  second  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  vi.  18  it  can  scarcel}' 
be  called  an  expletive,  as  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person 
singular  agreeing  with  "thou,"  and  the  expression  "with  thee" 
supplies  the  place  of  the  verb  to  the  subsequent  nouns.  At  any 
rate  this,  with  the  other  instances  in  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
is  due  to  the  fulness  and  iteration  with  which  every  particular 
is  gone  over  and  over  again,  and  every  phrase  repeated,  as  one 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  that  particular  piece.  In  xi.  31, 
"  they  went  with  them,"  the  expression  is  of  quite  a  difierent 
kind,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  expression,  "they  went  with 
themselves."  The  phrase  is  indeed  expletive,  but  does  not 
correspond  to  the  preceding  uses,  or  to  any  of  the  following. 
In  xvii.  27  it  is  not  expletive,  but  completes  the  statement  the 
writer  wanted  to  make  ;  all  the  men  of  Abraham's  house  were 
not  only  circumcised,  but  were  circumcised  simultaneously  with 
himself.  In  xxi.  2  it  supplies  a  needful  part  of  the  intended 
meaning — Sarah  bare  Abraham  a  son  at  the  time  of  which  God 
had  spoken  to,  or  with  him.  Of  course  it  might  have  been 
omitted,  but  its  absence  would  have  been  elliptical,  rather  than 
its  presence  is  expletive.  In  xxviii.  4  it  is  less  necessary,  as 
also  in  xlvi.  6,  7,  7,  especially  in  v.  7.  But,  on  the  whole,  as  an 
expletive  the  expression  is  not  used  so  decidedly,  or  so  frequently, 
as  to  be  a  token  of  distinct  authorship. 

"*  (xii.)  'thou  and  thy  sons  and  thy  wife  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee,'  vi.  18." 

Similar  enumerations  are  in  vii.  7,  viii.  18,  and  with  slight 
yariation,  vii.  13,  and  viii.  16.     AU  these  follow  on  vi.  18  by 
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the  iteration  usual  in  this  narrative.  They  characterise  that 
piece  in  particular,  but  do  not  occur  in  other  parts  sufficiently 
to  differentiate  the  writer,  the  only  other  example  being  at  the 
end  of  the  book  in  xlvi.  6,  7,  where  we  have  a  similar  enume- 
ration of  Jacob's  family.  Of  course  no  one  doubts  that  these  all 
proceeded  from  the  same  author. 

"*  (xiii.)  ^ give  a  coYenant,'  ix.  12;  svii.  2,  7,  19;  '■establish  a  covenant,'  vi. 
18  ;.ix.  9,  11,  17  ;  xvii.  21 ;  Ex.  vi.  4." 

"X  has  always  '  cut  a  covenant,'  xv.  18  ;  xxi.  27,  32  ;  xxvi.  28  ;  xxxi.  44,  which 
E  never  uses." 

The  difference  of  meaning  and  usage  of  these  phrases  has 
already  been  sufficiently  discussed,  p.  407-9  and  437. 

"*  (xiv.)  'my  (his)  covenant,'  \'i.  18;  ix.  9,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17  ;  xvii.  2,  4, 
7,  9,  10,  13,  14,  19,  21 ;  Ex.  vi.  4,  5." 

All  the  instances  in  ix,  are  only  =  1  by  A.  They  ought 
perhaps  to  be  set  down  as  of  no  weight  at  all,  as  they  are  plainly 
adopted  from  vi.  18.  The  instances  in  xvii.  are  also  only  =  1, 
and  Ex.  vi.  4,  5  refers  plainly  to  xvii.  and  follows  it.  Two  or 
three  instances  are  the  most ;  and  but  for  the  repetition,  which 
gives  a  deceptive  appearance  of  frequency,  this  expression  would 
never  have  been  thought  of  as  a  token  of  separate  authorship. 

"*  (xv.)  'in  the  bone  of  this  day '  =  on  the  self-same  day,  vii.  13;  xvii.  23, 
26." 

The  two  instances  in  xvii.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  and  the  latter, 
as  has  been  shown,  belonging  to  the  prefatory  matter  prefixed 
to  xviii.,  is  in  a  Jehovistic  connexion. 

"*  (xvi.)  'and  Elohim  remembered'  Noah,  viii.  1,  Abraham,  xix.  29,  Eachel, 
XXX.  22." 

Of  these,  that  in  xix.  29  has  no  reason  to  be  given  to  the 
Elohist,  except  on  the  ground  of  a  repetition  which  has  been 
explained  already.  The  other  two  instances  are  but  a  slight 
token  of  individuality.  The  remembrance  of  God's  cove- 
nant referred  to  in  ix.   15,  IG   is  too  different  in  its  import 
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to  be  classed  -with  the  former.     That  denotes  a  personal  object 
of  regard,  the  other  respect  to  one's  own  engagement. 

■  "  *  (xvii.)  1.  '  "With  you  and  your  seed  after  you,'  ix.  9. 

2.  '  Between  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee,'  xvii.  7. 

3.  '  To  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,'  xvii.  7,  8  ;  xxxv.  12. 

4.  '  Thou  and  thy  seed  after  thee,'  xvii.  9. 

5.  *  Between  you  and  thy  seed  after  thee,'  xvii.  10. 

6.  '  "With  him  and  his  seed  after  him,'  xvii.  19. 

7.  '  To  thee  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee,'  xxviii.  4. 

8.  '  Jacob  and  all  his  seed  with  him,'  xhi.  6." 

"X  has  '  to  thy  seed'  xii.  7  ;  xv.  18  ;  xxiv.  7  ;  xxvi.  4  ;  'to  thee  and  to  thy  seed 
for  ever,'  xiii.  15  ;  'to  thee  and  to  thy  seed,'  xxvi.  3  ;  xxviii.  13 ;  never  '  to  thy  seed 
after  thee,'  or  '  thy  seed  with  thee.'  " 

But  now,  of  the  expressions  ascribed  above  to  the  Elohist,  those 
numbered  2-6  are  all  in  xvii.  and  only  =  1  by  A.  That  num- 
bered 3,  as  repeated  in  xxxv.  12,  and  7  in  xxviii.  4,  being  adopted 
from  ch.  xvii.  go  for  nothing  by  B.  There  are  therefore 
altogether  but  three  instances,  in  ix.  9,  in  xvii.  and  in  xlvi.  6, 
as  independent  examples,  the  last  being  really  different  from 
the  others. 

"  (xvin.)  'everlasting  generations,'  ix.  12;  'everlasting  covenant,'  ix.  16; 
xvii.  7,  13,  19  ;    'everlasting  possession,'  xvii.  8;  xlviii.  4." 

"  X  has  '  everlasting  Elohim,'  xxi.  33,  '  everlasting  mountains,'  xlix.  26." 

The  three  instances  of  "  everlasting  covenant "  in  xvii.  are 
only  =  1  by  A,  those  of  "everlasting  possession"  in  xvii.  8, 
and  xlviii.  4,  are  only  equal  1  by  B,  the  latter  being  derived 
from  the  former.  Hence  we  have  four  examples  of  the  word 
"  everlasting,"  used  in  the  Elohistic  parts  with  three  different 
substantives  as  the  occasion  offered.  No  one  will  think  this  a 
token  of  separate  authorship. 

"  (xix.)  tJ'Q!),  'soul'  used  for  'person,'  xii.  5;  xvii.  14;  xxxvi.  6;  xlvi.  15,  18, 
22,  25,  26,  26,' 27." 

"  X  has  this  once,  xiv.  21." 

The  first  of  the  above  instances  is  a  case  per  se,  and  should 
be  excluded  from  this  enumeration.  The  word  soul  is  in  that 
place  used  in  the  singular  as  a  collective  term  for  human  beings, 
in  contrast  with  C^^3*l  which  stands  for  inanimate  and  brute 
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possessions.  Its  use  there  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Jehovistic 
xiv.  21  above  referred  to.  There,  too,  the  collective  "soul" 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  same  word  rechnsh  for  other  property: 
"  give  me  the  soul,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself."  In  xvii.  14, 
"  soul "  instead  of  "  man"  seems  to  be  used  with  reference  to  the 
loss  of  life  threatened  to  the  uncircumcised  person,  "  the  un- 
circumcised  man-child — that  soul  shall  be  cut  off."  In  xxxvi. 
6,  "  souls "  is  used  in  the  plural  as  distinguished  from  cattle 
and  other  possessions,  but  may  pass  as  an  instance  of  the  use  it 
is  adduced  to  exemplify,  as  may  also  the  instances  in  xlvi., 
which  are,  however,  only  =  1,  as  in  a  recurring  form,  by  A.  It 
is  thus  that  these  proofs  of  a  peculiar  style  for  the  most  part 
melt  away  when  a  little  sunshine  is  let  in  on  them. 

"  *  (xx.)   'And  Abram  took,'  etc.,  xii.  5. 
'  And  he  led  off,'  etc.,  xxxi.  18. 
'And  Esau  took,'  etc.,  xxxvi.  6. 
'  Andtliey  took,'  etc.,  xlvi.  6."  ' 

The  Bishop  compares  these  similar  descriptions  of  the  re- 
moval of  their  substance  by  Abram,  Jacob,  Esau,  and  Jacob 
and  his  sons.  Their  similarity  is  only  in  the  fulness  with  which 
various  particulars  are  enumerated,  of  which  the  Jehovistic 
parts  also  afford  examples,  and  in  the  circiunstance  that  they 
all  refer  to  the  same  kind  of  transaction,  the  design  being  in  all 
cases  to  express  a  complete  removal  of  the  entire  substance. 
The  differences,  however,  are  so  considerable,  that  had  it  suited 
the  theory  to  give  them  to  different  writers,  a  good  case  of  dif- 
ferent phraseology  might  be  made.  The  passages  are  subjoined, 
not  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop's  translation,  but  so  as  to  show 
exactly  the  phrases  that  are  the  same,  and  those  that  are  different. 

"  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son, 
and  all  the  getting  which  they  had  gotten,  and  the  soul  which 
they  had  made  in  Haran."     xii.  5. 

"  And  he  led  off  all  his  gain,  and  all  his  getting  which  he  had 
gotten,  the  gain  of  his  gaining  which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan- 
Aram."     xxxi.  18. 
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"  And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  liis  sons,  and  his  daughters, 
and  all  the  souls  of  his  house,  and  his  gain,  and  all  his  cattle, 
and  all  his  gaining  which  he  had  gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 
xxxvi.  6. 

"  And  they  took  their  gain  and  their  getting,  which  they  had 
gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan."     xlvi.  6. 

"  *  (xxi.)  *  And  the  land  did  not  bear  them  to  dwell  together ;  for  their  gain  was 
much,  and  they  were  not  able  to  dwell  together.'     xiii.  6. 

'  For  their  gain  was  much  above  their  dwelling  together ;  and  the  land  of  their 
sojournings  was  not  able  to  bear  them  because  of  their  cattle.'     xxxvi.  7." 

A  like  circumstance  is  reported  naturally  with  some  simi- 
larity of  statement,  but  at  the  same  time  with  very  considerable 
difference  of  expression.  The  resemblance  would  have  been 
greater,  if  the  Bishop  had  added  to  the  former  the  mention  of 
the  strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abram's  and  of  Lot's  cattle, 
the  word  rendered  cattle  being  the  same  in  both.  But  this 
addition  in  xiii.  is  given  to  the  Jehovist. 

"*  (xxii.)  Appearance  of  God  as  'El  Shaddai  to  the  Patriarchs,'  xvii.  1  ;  xxxv. 
1 1 ;  xlviii.  3 ;  Ex.  vi.  3." 

The  three  last  of  these  all  follow  from  the  first,  which  is  said 

to    have   been   an   appearance  of  Jehovah,   this   name  being 

therefore  forcibly  extruded  from  the  text.     In  Ex.  vi.  3  it  is 

also  Jehovah  who  says  that  he,  Jehovah,  had  appeared  to  the 

Patriarchs  "  in  El  Shaddai." 

"  *  (xxiii.)  nxp  TSP?,  '  exceedingly,'  xni.  2,  6,  20." 
"  X  has  ISO  nXP,  vii.  19,  xxx.  43." 

The  examples   in   xvii.   are   only  =  1   by  A,  and  may  be 

matched  by  the  two  from  the  remaining  parts  of  the  book.     The 

use  of  the  preposition  prefixed  in  the  single  instance  can  scarcely 

be  regarded  as  differentiating  the  authorship. 

"  *  (xxiv.)  *  Thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations,'  x\'ii.  4. 
'A  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations  will  I  give  thee,'  xvii.  5. 

*  I  will  give  thee  for  nations,'  xvii.  6. 

'  I  will  give  him  (Ishmael)  for  a  great  nation,'  xvii.  20. 

*  That  thou  mayest  be  for  a  company  oi peoples,'  xxviii.  3. 

'  A  nation  and  a  company  of  nations  shall  be  out  of  thee,'  xxxv.  11. 
'  I  will  give  thee  for  a  company  of  peoples,'  xlviii.  4." 
"  N.B. — E  speaks  of  many  nations  being  formed  from  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
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aud  uses  the  formula  '  give  thee  (him) '  for  a  nation  or  nations,  whereas  X  has  the 
following  formulse,  but  never  uses  the  expression  '  give '  in  this  connexion,  nor  the 
phrase  '  company  (multitude)  of  nations  (peoples) '  : — 

'I  wiUmake  thee  a  great  nation,'  xii.  2. 

'  He  shall  surely  be  for  a  great  and  mighty  nation,'  xviii.  18. 

'I  ^'ill place  him  (Ishmael)  for  a  nation,'  xxi.  13. 

'  For  a  great  nation  will  I  place  him,'  xxi.  18. 

'  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  folks  shall  be  separated  from  thee,' 
ixv.  23. 

'  For  a  great  nation  will  I  place  thee,'  xlvi.  3. 

'  flis  (Ephraim's)  seed  shall  be  the  fulness  of  nations,'  xlviii.  19." 

The  Elohistic  phrases  are  all  traceable  to  ch.  xvii.,  and  spring 
from  that  one  occasion  being  repeated  or  imitated  in  the  sub- 
sequent places,  as  already  noted  several  times.  Of  the  non-Elo- 
histic  expressions,  xxi,  18  is  not  given  to  the  Jehovist  at  all; 
XXV.  23,  in  reference  to  the  sons  of  Rebekah,  could  not  speak  of 
a  multitude  or  company  of  nations,  as  only  two  were  intended ; 
and  of  Ephraim  it  was  not  intended  to  indicate  the  descent  from 
him  of  several  nations,  or  of  even  one  as  a  distinct  or  separate 
nation,  but  only  that  his  seed  should  be  numerous  enough  to 
make  nations. 

"  *  (xxv.)  'Kings  shall  go  forth  out  of  thee,'  xvii.  6. 

'  Kings  of  people  shall  be  out  of  her,'  xvii.  16. 

'  Kings  shall  go  forth  out  of  thy  loins,'  xxxv.  11. 

'  The  souls  that  went  forth  out  of  Jacob's  thigh,'  xlvi.  26." 

The  three  first  of  these,  as  already  often  said  of  the  references 

to  ch.  xvii.,  or  to  places  derived  from  it,  are  all  resolvable  into 

one.     The  last  reference  seems  only  added  as  a  make-weight, 

because  it  has  the  expression,  "went  forth,"  the  rest  being  all 

different. 

"  *  (xxvi.)  '  I  will  give  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  of  thy  sojourn- 
ings,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession,'  xvii.  8." 

In  addition  to  this  the  Bishop  quotes  similar  sentences  from 
xxviii.  4,  xxxv.  12,  and  Ex.  vi.  4.  But  as  these  are  all  simply 
derived  from  the  first,  they  add  nothing  to  the  Bishop's  argu- 
ment. 

"  *  (xxvii.)  '  land  of  thy  (their,  his  father's)  sojournings,'  xvii.  8 ;  xxviii. 
4  ;  xxxvi.  7 ;  xxxvii.  1  ;  Ex.  vi.  4.  Comp.  '  days  of  the  years  of  my  sojoui-nings,' 
xlvii.  9  ;  '  days  of  their  sojournings,'  xlvii.  9." 

The  second  of  the  above  references  is  directly  taken  from  the 
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first,  and  so  is  the  last,  Ex.  vi.  4.     No  doubt  the  Patriarchs  are 

represented  as  constantly  keeping  this  phrase  in  mind,  as  did 

the  author  also. 

"*  (xxviii.)  n-jriX,  'possession,'  xvii.  8  ;  xxiii.  4,  9,  20;  xxxvi.  43;  xlvii.  11  ; 
xlviii.  4;  xlix.  3oVl  13." 

Of  these  references,  xlviii.  4  follows  xvii.  8,  and  .'.  =  0  by  B  ; 

xlix.  30  and  1.  13,  follow  ch.  xxiii.,  being  simply  rej)eated  from 

it,  and  .*.  =  0  by  B  ;  and  the  three  instances  in  xxiii.,  being 

merely  instances  of  the  repetitions  which,  with  legal  precision, 

are  made  in  that  piece,  are  only  =  1  by  A.     Hence  the  entii'e 

number  is  reduced  to  four.     No  doubt  also  the  two  instances  in 

xxxvi.  43,  and  xlvii.  11,  are  due  to  a  reference  in  the  writer's 

mind  to  the  promise  in  ch.  xvii.    In  the  former,  by  the  separation 

of  the  first  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  the  contrast  is  not  noticed. 

Esau  had  possessions  while  yet  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  his 

sojournings,  notwithstanding  the  promise  that  it  should  be  for 

a  possession.      And  in  xlvii.    11    he  obtains   a   possession   in 

Egypt,  instead  of  as  yet  inheriting   the    promised   possession 

in  Canaan. 

"*   (xxix.)    'The  years  of   the  life  of  Sarah,'   xxiii.  1;  'Ishmael,'  xxv.  17;' 
Cornp.  '  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  Abraham,'  xxv.  7. 
*  The  days  of  Isaac,'  xxxv.  28. 
'  The  days  of  the  years  of  thy  (my)  life,'  xlvii.  9. 
'The  days  of  the  years  of  my  sojournings,'  xlvii.  9. 
'The  days  of  the  years  of  my  father's  life,'  xlvii.  9. 
'  The  days  of  Jacob,  of  ^  the  years  of  his  life,'  xhii.  28." 

There  is  here,  however,  great  variation,  notwithstanding  the 
general  resemblance.  The  phrases  from  xlvii.  9  are  in  fact 
only  equivalent  to  one  instance.  That  respecting  Abraham 
agrees  as  regards  the  expression  of  time  with  these.  But 
these  with  the  others,  and  the  others  amongst  themselves, 
vary  still  more. 

"  X  has  '  all  the  days  of  the  life,'  iii.  14,  17." 

But  this  agrees  as  much  with  some  of  the  others,  as  they  do 
amongst  themselves. 

^  The  "  of"  has  no  business  here ;  the  clauses  are  in  apposition.  Its  absence 
diminishes  the  similarity  of  this  to  the  preceding  reference. 
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"*  (xxx.)  E  describes  frequently,  with  almost  legal  precision,  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  is  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible,  xxiii.  17,  18,  19,  20 ;  xxv.  9, 
10;  xlix.  29,  30,  32;  1.  13." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  cave  and  field  were  kept  con- 
tinually in  view,  as  the  only  property  in  land  acquired  by 
Abraham  in  Canaan,  but  cherished  as  a  pledge  of  its  future 
possession.  The  chapter  in  which  this  purchase  is  recorded  is 
very  peculiar,  and  has,  like  many  other  passages  in  the  book,  a 
style  of  its  own,  which  differs  as  much  from  that  of  the  Elohis- 
tic,  as  of  the  Jehovistic  parts  of  the  book.  Its  ascription  to  the 
Elohist,  so  called,  is  quite  arbitrary  and  to  suit  the  ends  of  the 
theory. 

"  *  (xxxi.)  E  mentions  expressly  the  burial  and  burial  place  of  Sarah,  xxiii.  9  ; 
of  Abraham,  xxv.  9  ;  of  Isaac,  xxxv.  29  ;  of  Rachel,  xxxv.  19 ;  xlviii.  7  ;  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  Leah,  xlix.  31 ;  of  Jacob,  xlix.  29  ;  1.  13." 

But  the  verse  containing  Rachel's  death  and  burial  in  xxxv. 
is  picked  out  of  an  admitted  Jehovistic  context,  merely  that  the 
Elohist  should  tell  this  fact ;  the  others,  as  Elohistic  tokens, 
depend  on  the  Elohistic  origin  of  xxiii.  and  the  non- Jehovistic 
origin  of  xvii.,  both  which  are  arbitary  determinations,  the 
first  without  the  usual  tokens  that  are  alleged  for  the  distinct 
Elohistic  style,  and  the  second  by  the  violent  rejection  of 
Jehovah  from  the  text. 

"  *  (xxxii.)  '  and  Abraham  (Ishmael,  Isaac)  expired  and  died,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people,'  xxv.  8,  17  ;  xxxv.  29  ;  Comp.  '  I  shall  be  gathered  unto  my  people,' 
xlix.  29 ;  '  and  he  expired  and  wi},s  gathered  unto  his  people,*  xlix.  33  ;  also  '  he 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people,'  xvii.  14." 

This  last  expression  is  quite  different  in  its  conception  from 
that  of  being  gathered  to  one's  people.  In  the  one  the  people 
are  those  that  have  died  before,  in  the  latter  they  are  those  that 
survive.  If  the  expressions  could  have  any  effect,  it  would  be 
to  iadicate  a  different,  instead  of  the  same,  habit  of  mind. 

"  *  (xxxiii.)  '  and  his  sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  buried  him,'  xxv.  9  ;  '  and  bis 
sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  buried  him,'  xxxv.  29 ;  'and  his  sons  .  .  .  buried  him,'  1.  13." 

These  sentences  are  the  complements  of  those  just  mentioned, 
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and  should  not  be  severed  from  them  as  distinct  indications 
of  authorship. 

"  (xxxiv.)  E  uses  HS,  'with,'  fifty-one  times,  viz.,  v.  22,  24;  vi.  9,  13,  18,  18, 
19 ;  vii.  7,  13,  23  ;  viii.'  1,  16,  17,  17,  18 ;  ix.  8,  9,  9,  10,  10,  10,  11,12;  xi.  31 ; 
xvii.  3,  4,  19,  21,  22,  23,  27,  27 ;  xxi.  2 ;  xxiii.  8,  8,  20 ;  xxv.  10  ;  xxviii.  4 ;  xxxt, 
13,  14,  15;  xxxvii.  2,  2,  2  ;  xlvi.  6,  7,  7;  xlix.  30,  32;  1.  13,  13;  and  DV,'^*,' 
only  twice,  xxiii.  4,  4  : 

"X  \ises  '  eth'  seventy-nine  times,  and  '  him'  ninety-three  times." 

Of  these  examples  the  two  in  v.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  that  in 
vi.  13,  is  probably  mistaken ;  the  particle  dh  sustains  any 
relation  according  to  circumstances,  and  in  this  case  shoidd 
perhaps  be  rendered  from, — "from  the  earth,"  like  "from 
Jehovah "  in  iv.  1.  The  succeeding  instances  in  vi.-ix.  are 
highly  characteristic  of  the  history  of  Noah,  and  remarkably 
distinguish  that  piece,  as  one  of  the  special  features  of  its 
composition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  xvii,  though  the  instance 
in  tJ.  3  and  23  should  probably  be  translated,  as  by  the  LXX., 
avTw,  "to  him,"  not  "with  him;" — Elohim  spake  to  him;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  instances  of  the  same  phrase  in 
XXXV.  13,  14, 15,  though  the  LXX.  have  yu-er'  avrov  there ;  and  of 
xxi.  2,  where  they  have  avru) ;  and  in  xxiii.  8,  where  they  have 
TT/jo?  avTov<i.  In  the  same  verse,  "  if  it  be  DlD2J'3i"n5|^ ,"  should 
also  be  rendered  "  to  your  mind,"  the  LXX.  here  too  having  a 
simple  dative.  The  compound  preposition  meefJi  in  v.  20,  and 
copied  from  that  in  xxv.  10,  in  slix.  30,  32,  and  1.  13,  is  a 
dijfferent  form,  and  should  not  be  classed  here.  It  is  the  full 
expression  of  the  relation  elliptically  expressed  in  iv.  1 ;  the 
particle  efh  sustains  the  relation  expressed  by  the  preposition 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  this  may  be  omitted  when  the  sense  is 
clear.  The  expression  rendered  "  with  the  field "  in  the  two 
last  references  is  probably  a  simple  apposition,  eth  being  only 
the  sign  of  the  accusative,  and  is  so  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
Thus  the  number  of  clear  and  independent  instances  of  the  use 
of  this  particle  in  the  sense  of  with  is  reduced  nearly  one  half, 
and  as  a  striking  characteristic  it  is  confined  to  the  history  of 
Noah,  and  to  the  seventeenth  chapter.     It  is  an  illustration  in 
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Elohistic  parts  of  what  vre  shall  presently  see  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Jehovistic  parts  also.  All  through  the  book  the  writer  from 
time  to  time  gets,  as  it  were,  fits  of  a  particular  phraseology, 
which  last  for  a  while  and  then  disa^Dpear,  the  remaining  parts 
not  being  particularly  distinguished  by  the  same  manner  of 
speaking.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  as  regards  a  Jehovistic 
passage  has  already  come  under  our  notice  in  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun anochi,  I,  namely  in  ch.  xxiv.,  where  this  form  is  used 
nine  times,  and  ani  only  once,  while  in  xxvii.  ani  is  used  five 
times,  and  anochi  twice.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  particle  eth 
for  icith,  it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  times  it  is  so  used  by  E,  with 
the  manner  of  its  distribution,  estimated  as  we  have  shown  it 
should  be,  does  not  by  any  means  justify  the  confident  tone  with 
which  the  Bishop  argues  from  its  employment  in  the  Elohistic 
parts  as  compared  with  the  non-Elohistic. 

In  proceeding  next  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  the 
non-Elohistic  parts  of  the  book,  which  the  Bishop  has  collected,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  former  propositions  A  and  B,  a 
third,  C,  which  is  equally  self-evident,  and  without  regard  to 
which  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made. 

C.  In  judging  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  Elohist 
and  the  Jehovist  as  two  difierent  writers,  all  instances  shoidd  be 
excluded  from  the  latter,  which  by  the  Bishop's  own  judgment 
do  not  belong  to  the  Jehovist  proper  at  all.  The  usages  of  other 
writers  should  not  be  added  to  swell  the  alleged  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  the  Jehovist  from  the  Elohist. 

N.B. — The  asterisk  will  here  distinguish  usages  which  do  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  Elohistic  parts.  The  following  are  the  forms 
occurring  twenty  times  at  least. 

"*  (I.)  *l3y,  'serve,'  ii.  5,  15;  iii.  23;  iv.  2,  12;  xv.  13,  14,  xxv.  23;  xxvii. 
29,  40;  xxix/l5,  18,  20,  25,  27,  30;  xsx.  26,  26,  29;  xxxi.  6,  41;  xlix.  15,— 
twenty-two  times." 

But  first,  the  examples  in  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  constitute  an  usage 
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2')er  se,  "to  serve,"  for  "to  till,"  the  ground  being  a  figurative 
use  quite  different  from  the  literal  sense  the  word  has  in  the 
other  places  referred  to.  These  should  therefore  perhaps  be  put 
out  of  consideration.  IS^ext,  ch.  xv.  is  not  given  to  the  Jehovist 
proper,  but  to  the  Deuteronomist,  and  must  be  excluded  by  C. 
All  the  instances  in  xxix.-xxxi.  necessarily  follow  from  the  nature 
of  the  story,  and  depend  on  the  first  occurrence  of  the  word,  from 
which  its  use  in  the  sequel  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  These 
are  therefore  only  =  1  by  A.  The  entire  are  therefore  only 
worth  five,  besides  the  figurative  use  in  ii.-iv.  Considering  the 
relative  extent  of  the  parts  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  three  times 
times  as  great  as  those  assigned  to  [the  Elohist,  the  use  of  the 
word  has  no  value  as  a  differentiating  token. 

"  *T5J?,  '  servant'  or  'slave,'  ix.  25,  26,  27;  xii.  16  ;  xiv.  15  :  xviii.  3,  5  ;  xix.  2, 
19 ;  XX.  8,  14 ;  xxi.  25  ;  xxiv.  15  times ;  xxvi.  15,  19,  24,  25,  32  ;  xxvii.  37  ;  xxx- 
43  ;  xxxii.  4,  5,  10,  16,  16,  18,  20;  sxxiii.  5,  14  :  xxxix.  17, 19  ;  xl.  20,  20;  xli.  10, 
12,  37,  38;  xlii.  10,  11,  13;  xliii.  18,  28;  xliv.  19  times;  xlv.  16;  xlvi.  34;  xlvii. 
3,  4,  4,  19,  25  ;  1.  2,  7,  17,  l^— eighty-six  times." 

First,  however,  xiv.  is  not  given  to  the  Jehovist  proper,  nor 
are  xx.,  xxi.,  xl.,  xli.,  xlv.  in  the  parts  cited.  Thus  eleven 
instances  are  struck  off  by  C.  The  examples '  from  ix.  are 
only  =  1  by  A,  as  also  xviii.  3,  5  =  1  by  A.  Of  the  fifteen 
instances  in  xxiv.,  thirteen,  as  merely  mentioning  Abraham's 
servant,  all  follow  from  the  first,  and  are  only  =  1  by  A.  Of 
those  in  xxvi.,  three,  "  Isaac's  servants,"  are  only  =  1  by  A.  Of 
those  in  xxxii.,  four,  namely  "  thy  servant,"  said  of  himself  by 
Jacob,  and  the  like  uses  of  the  word  in  xxxiii.  following  these, 
are  =  1  by  A,  xlii.  10,  11,  13  =  1  by  A,  and  sixteen  instances 
of  the  like  expression  in  xliv.  only  =1  by  A.  The  three 
instances  in  xlvii.  3,  4,  and  the  two  in  19,  25  are  each  set  =  1 
by  A.  Thus  fifty-three  of  the  eighty-six  instances  of  this  word 
are  to  be  thrown  out,  leaving  only  thirty-three  clear  and  inde- 
pendent examples,  many  of  which  might  be  struck  off  for  the  same 
reasons,  but  have  been  allowed  to  stand.  Chapter  xxiv.  presents 
in  this  case  an  example  of  one  of  the  fits  of  a  particular  phrase  or 
expression  already  noticed.     All  through,  the  use  of  this  word 

38 
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entirely  depends  on  the  subject  matter,  except  in  the  instances 
where  it  occurs  as  a  formula  of  politeness  or  humility,  such  as 
"  thy  servant."  These,  as  estimated  by  our  rules,  are  about  six. 
And  this  is  in  fact  the  only  use  that  could  be  considered  charac- 
teristic. But  it  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  through  the  book 
generally,  nor  in  any  other  Jehovistic  part  remarkable  but  in  ch. 
xliv.,  where  it  is  repeated  several  times. 

The  example  of  the  two  instances  now  examined  will  show 
how  needless  it  is  to  cite  all  the  references  in  regard  to  words  of 
common  use.  When  they  are  employed  as  occasion  requires  in 
their  natural  and  literal  acceptation,  and  are  the  proper,  and  we 
might  say  the  necessary,  words  to  be  adopted — when  not 
their  presence,  but  their  absence,  and  the  use  of  a  less  common 
and  familiar  expression  would  be  remarkable — their  employment 
cannot  be  considered  as  in  any  way  distinctive.  Any  writer 
would  more  naturally  express  the  idea  of  a  servant,  by  the  word 
"  servant,"  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  only  such  usages  as 
above  noticed,  "thy  servant"  as  a  phrase  of  civility,  or  "serve" 
for  "  till  the  ground  "  in  ii.-iv.,  that  are  worthy  of  note.  It  wiU 
suffice  therefore  in  regard  to  such  words  to  notice  the  remarkable 
usages  only. 

"  *    (ii.)  D"'B',  *  place,' — forty-seven  times." 

Of  these  forty-seven  instances  of  the  word,  the  larger  part  are 
the  common  and  natural  use  in  the  sense  of  putting  or  setting 
in  a  place,  on  anything,  or  in  any  direction.  These  are  quite 
irrelevant.  The  instances  worthy  of  notice  are  xiii.  16;  xxvii. 
37 ;  xxxii.  12  ;  xlv.  7,  8,  9 ;  xlvi.  3  ;  xlvii.  26  ;  xlviii.  20  ; 
besides  xxi.  13,  not  given  to  the  Jehovist  proper.  In  these 
places  the  word  is  used  in  the  figurative  sense  of  "make"  or 
"appoint."  But  of  these,  xxxii.  12  foUows  xiii.  16,  and  is 
.'.  =  0  by  B,  and  xlv.  7,  8,  9  are  only  =  1  by  A,  while  xxi.  13 
is  excluded  by  C.  Hence  we  have  only  six  independent  instances 
for  the  entire  of  the  Jehovistic  writings  strictly  speaking,  pro- 
portioned to  but  two  as  compared  w^th  the  Elohistic  parts, — too 
small  a  number  to  constitute  any  decided  distinction.     There 
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are  a  couple  of  instances  in  which  the  word  is  used  improperly 
of  setting  a  space  between  two  persons,  but  still  the  idea  is  that 
of  literal  place. 

"  (ill.)  X-in,  '  he,  she,  it,'  ii.i  11, 13,  U,  14, 19  ;  iii.  6,  12,  15,  16,  20 ;  iv.  4,  20,  21, 
22,  26 ;  vi.  3  ;  vii.  2 ;  ix.  18  ;  x.  8,  9,  12,  21 ;  xii.  14,  18,  19 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  12,  13, 
15,  18;  XV.  2,  4 ;  xvi.  12 ;  xviii.  1,  8,  10 ;  xix.  20,  20,  30  ;  xx.  2,  3,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  7, 
12,  13,  16;  xxi.  13,  17;  xxii.  20,  24;  xxiv.  7,  15,  44,  54,  62,  65;  xxv.  21,29, 
xxvi.  7,  7,  9,  9 ;  xxvii.  31,  33,  38 ;  xxix.  9,  12,  12,  25 ;  xxx.  33  ;  xxxi.  16,  20,  21 ; 
43  ,  xxxii.  18,  21,  31 ;  xxxiii.  3;  xxxiv.  14,  19  ;  xxxv.  6  ;  xxxvi.  24  ;  xxxvii.  2,  3, 
27,  32 ;  xxxviii.  12,  14,  16,  21,  25,  25  ;  xxxix.  3,  6,  22,  23 ;  xl.  10  ;  xli.  11,  25,  26, 
28;  xlii.  6,  14,  27,  38;  xliii.  12,  32;  xliv.  5,  10,  14,  17,  20;  xlv.  20,  26;  xlvii.  6, 
18;  xlviii.  14,  19,  19;  xlix.  13,  19,  20;  1.  14,  22, — a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
times.     E  has  it  thrice,  ix.  3;  xvii,  12  ;  xxiii.  15." 

From  this  imposing  list  of  references,  we  must  first  deduct 
twenty-five  instances  occurring  in  passages  not  given  to  the 
Jehovist  proper,  which  should  therefore  by  C  be  excluded  from 
consideration  as  between  the  Jehovist  and  Elohist,  Only  we 
may  observe  in  regard  to  these,  that  chapter  xx.,  and  part 
of  xxi.,  being  given  to  the  second  Elohist,  we  have  in  the 
former  from  zj.  2  to  16  eleven  instances,  while  in  the  latter,  iu 
all  20  verses,  this  pronoun  occurs  but  twice, — as  strange  a 
disproportion  as  any,  yet  by  one  writer.  We  then  observe 
as  to  the  distribution  of  this  pronoun,  that  it  is  by  fits, 
large  Jehovistic  passages  being  wholly  destitute  of  it  as 
much  as  the  Elohistic,  which  latter  be  it  remembered,  in 
the  book  as  it  now  exists,  are  like  the  others  distributed 
indiscriminately  amongst  the  passages  which  contain  this  pro- 
noun. As  regards  these  fits,  we  notice  first  the  chapters 
ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.,  which  altogether  are  equivalent  only  to  one 
example,  but  in  each  of  which  the  use  of  the  pronoun  is 
mainly  concentrated  in  a  few  verses.  Then  we  have  a  single 
instance  in  the  Jehovistic  part  of  vi.  and  one  in  vii.  2,  while 

^  In  regard  to  the  form  XI H  for  the  feminine  pronoun,  instead  of  X""?!  Kennicott, 
"  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  343,  remarks  with 
reference  to  Gen.  iii.  12,  20,  that  the  Samaritan  text  has  "  XTl,  she,  in  both  places 
here,  as  (perhaps)  in  every  other,  where  this  pronoun  has  been  corrupted  in  the 
Hebrew."  He  considers  the  feminine  form  to  have  been  always  used  originally 
for  the  feminine.  This  became  corrupted  by  the  transcribers,  who  clonfateJ  in  some 
cases  the  »  into  1 ;  but  he  shows  that  the  MSS.  are  not  uniform  in  this  corruption, 
while  the  punctuation  agrees  with  the  regular  form. 
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iTom  theace  through  all  the  Jehovistic  parts  of  the  history  of 
the  deluge,  twenty-five  verses,  it  does  not  ever  occur  until  it 
re-appears  for  once  in  ix.  18.  Then  we  have  sixteen  verses 
again  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  without  its  occurrence,  when  we 
oome  upon  another  short  fit  of  it  in  x.  8-21.  Then  follow 
thirty-three  Jehovistic  verses  without  it,  succeeded  by  four 
instances  in  xii.  14-xiii.  1,  eight  verses.  We  have  then  again 
twenty-six  Jehovistic  verses  without  it,  till  we  come  to  xvi.  12, 
where  it  is  found  once.  Between  that  and  xviii.  10,  twelve 
Jehovistic  verses,  it  exists  three  times,  after  which  follow  forty- 
two  Jehovistic  verses  without  it,  when  it  occurs  again  twice  in 
xix.  20,  and  once  in  30.  Then  follow  thirty-nine  verses  without 
it,  to  xxii.  20,  24,  after  which  we  have  it  in  xxiv.  7,  15,  and  a 
fit  towards  the  end  of  the  chapter  after  twenty-eight  verses 
without  it.  Then  after  ten  verses  it  re-appears  twice  in  xxv. 
21,  29,  and  after  eleven  verses  again  four  times  in  xxvi.  7-9. 
After  these  there  is  no  instance  through  a  space  of  fifty-three 
Jehovistic  verses,  till  we  come  to  xxvii.  31-38,  in  which  it  occurs 
three  times.  Then  after  twenty-nine  verses  it  is  again  found  four 
times  in  xxix.  9-25,  but  fourteen  Jehovistic  verses.  Then  for 
thirty  verses  it  does  not  appear  again,  but  is  found  in  xxx.  33, 
after  which  we  have  twenty-five  verses  without  it ;  and  then  in 
three  verses  of  xxxi.,  16,  20,  21,  and  again  in  43,  it  shows  itself, 
and  again  after  eleven  verses  in  xxxii.  18,  21,  and  31,  and  in  xxxiii. 
3.  After  thirty  verses  in  which  it  is  not  found,  we  see  it  again  in 
xxxiv.  14,  19,  and  after  seventeen  verses  again  in  xxxv.  6.  After 
ten  verses  of  Jehovistic  origin  it  is  found  then  in  xxxvi.  24,  and 
after  seven  in  xxxvii.  2,  3,  after  which  it  does  not  occur  in  twenty- 
three  verses  following,  but  then  twice  in  27,  32.  After  fifteen 
verses  there  is  then  a  fit  in  xxxviii.  12-25  of  six  times,  and  after 
seven  more  verses  it  is  found  in  xxxix.  3,  6,  22,  23,  and  after 
fourteen  verses  in  xlii.  14,  27,  38,  the  intervals  wanting  it ;  and 
similarly  in  xliii.  12,  32,  after  which  there  is  a  fit  of  five 
instances  in  twenty-two  verses,  to  xliv.  20.  There  are  then 
thirty-two  verses  without  it,  when  it  occurs  in  xlv.  20,  26,  and 
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again  after  twenty  Jeliovistic  verses  it  re-appears  in  xh-ii.  6,  18, 
an  interval  of  only  nine  Jeliovistic  verses.  There  are  then 
twenty-one  verses  of  the  Jehovist  without  it,  when  it  is  found 
in  xlviii.  14,  19,  19,  and  after  fifteen  more  it  appears  in  xlix.  13, 
19,  20,  and  finally  after  nineteen  verses  without  it,  it  appears  in 
1.  14,  22. 

Now  this  pronoun  seldom  depends  for  its  uSe  in  any  way  on 
subject  matter,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  equably 
distributed  through  all  the  writings  of  the  same  person.  It  is 
not  so,  however ;  but  the  distribution  obeys  a  difierent  law, 
and  whatever  the  cause  of  this  may  be,  it  is  plain  that  large 
tracts  of  matter  without  the  pronoun,  interposed  between  brief 
passages  in  which  its  use  is  concentrated,  present  precisely  in 
regard  to  this  word  the  same  difiiculty,  that  the  Elohistic  parts 
do  as  they  are  found  distributed  equably  through  the  rest  in 
our  Bibles.  It  is  only  the  separation  that  makes  the  absence 
more  glaring  in  these  parts,  as  it  would  be  in  the  Jehovistic 
parts  that  want  it,  if  they  were  on  any  theory  separated  also. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  the  same  unequable  distri- 
bution characterise  a  portion  assigned  to  a  third  author,  as 
already  noticed,  this  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  all  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  hand.  The  Bishop  has  excluded  cer- 
tain instances  where  the  pronoun  is  a  mere  note  of  explanation, 
and  these  also  we  omit  to  notice.^ 

"  (iv.)  use  of  indicative  with  infinitive,  e.g.  '  eating,  eat  ;•'  '  dying,  die,"  etc. — 
thirty-eight  times." 

"E  has  it  once,  xvii.  13." 

This  is  the  regular  Hebrew  form  of  giving  strength  or  promi- 
nence, and  naturally  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the  speeches  at- 
tributed to  interlocutors.  Few  of  these,  as  it  happens,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Elohist,  but  the  phrase  occurs  in  one  of  them.  Of 
the  thirty-eight  instances  mentioned  three  do  not  belong  to  the 
Jehovist  proper,   and  eight  are   due  to  the   repetition  of  the 

1  The  Jehovistic  usage,  as  regards  the  first  person,  has  heen  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Elohistic  use  of  the  forms  anochi  and  ani.  Some  of  the  remarks 
now  made  will  apply,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  to  that  case  also. 
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same  form  in  immediate  proximity.  Tlie  remaining  twenty- 
seven  examples  are  distributed  tliinly,  witli  large  intervals  in 
which,  the  form  does  not  occur. 

"  *  (v.)  Sy»,  '  ^VL^,' -fifty-six  times." 

A  common  word  tmavoidable  by  any  writer  when  occasion  for 
its  use  offers.  But  of  the  fifty-six  instances  of  it  which  are 
enumerated  nineteen  occur  in  three  fits  in  xviii.  26-32 ;  xxxi. 
32-37,  and  xliv.  8-17.  Of  the  remainder  only  five  are  worthy 
of  notice  as  peculiar  expressions.  One  of  these  is  xxvi.  12, 
"  Isaac  sowed,  and  found  the  same  year  an  hundredfold."  This 
is  a  singular  instance.  There  are  five  instances  of  the  expression 
"  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of"  one,  vi.  8  ;  xviii.  3  ;  xix.  19  ;  xxx. 
27  ;  and  xxxii.  5.  It  is  always  used  towards  some  one  in  human 
form,  except  in  vi.  2  where  it  is  an  anthropomorphic  applica- 
tion of  the  expression.  For  the  extent  of  the  Jehovistic  portions 
of  the  book,  the  instances  are  too  few  to  form  a  distinctive 
characteristic,  especially  as  they  all  but  one  occur  under  the 
same  circumstances  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

"  *  (vi.)   '  and  lie  (she,  one,  etc.)  called  his  name  .  .  .  for,  etc' — '  therefore  he 
(she,  one,  etc.)  called  his  name,  etc  ,'  ii.  23  ;  iii.  20  ;  iv.  25;  xvi.  11  ;  xxvi.  20,  22 
sxvii.    36;    xxix.  32;   xxxii.   30;   xxxv.  7;   xli.   51,  52;    comp.  xxix.   33 — xi.  9 
xvi.  14;  xix.  22;  xxi.  31;   xxv.  30;   xxvi.  33;   xxix.  34,  35;  xxx.  6;  xxxi.  48 
xxxiii.  17  ;   1.  11 ; — twenty-five  times." 

The  point  in  these  references  on  which  the  Bishop  relies 
is  plainly  the  use  of  the  words /or  or  therefore  in  explaining  the 
reason  or  meaning  of  a  name.  He  omits  to  notice  the  many 
other  forms  in  which  this  is  done  in  both  Jehovistic  and 
Elohistic  parts,  and  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  these  places.  TTe 
shall  first  give  the  Jehovistic  instances  : — iv.  1,  17 ;  v.  29  ;  x. 
25  ;  xvi.  13  ;,  xxi.  3+6  (E  and  J) ;  xxii.  14  ;  xxvi.  21,  31-f  33  ; 
xxviii.  16  +  19;  xxx.  6  (E  and  J),  xxxi.  49;  xxxii.  2,  28; 
xxxviii.  29.  Then  the  Elohistic  explanations  of  names  are 
these  :— xvii.  5,  15 ;  xxv.  25,  26 ;  xxx.  8,  11,  13,  18,  20,  24  ; 
xxxv.  7,  8,  15,  18. 

Now,  after  comparing  these,  if  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains — 
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and  taking  into  consideration  that  of  tlie  passages  referred  to  by 
the  Bishop,  XXV.  30 ;  xxvi.  20,  22,  33 ;  xxx.  6 ;  xxxi.  48 ; 
xxxiii.  17;  xxxv.  7;  xli.  51,  52,  are  not  given  by  other  critics 
to  the  Jehovist  at  all,  as  also  are  not  v.  29  ;  xxi.  3+6;  xxvi. 
21,  31+33;  xxxi.  49  ;  xxxii.  2,  28,  of  the  additional  Jehovistic 
instances  which  we  have  given — he  will  probably  think  that  the 
manner  in  which  names  are  accounted  for  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  book  is  not  capable  of  constituting  a  distinctive  charac- 
teristic. 

"*    (vii.)   VJl  ''knovf, '—Jfti/six  times." 

Of  these  nine  are  in  passages  which  the  Bishop  does  not  give 
to  the  Jehovist;  and  the  number  might  perhaps  be  further 
reduced  by  rejecting  mere  repetitions.  But  it  does  not  matter. 
The  word  is  a  common  and  an  unavoidable  one  in  any  narrative 
of  sufficient  length.  According  to  subject  its  occurrence  is 
somewhat  concentrated.  The  only  significant  use  of  the  word 
is  where  it  is  said  of  carnal  knowledge.  There  are  seven 
instances  of  this,  three  of  which  in  iv.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  and 
similarly  perhaps  two  in  xix.  5,  8.  Thus  the  entire  are  not 
equivalent  to  more  than  three  or  four  independent  instances 
for  the  large  extent  of  Jehovistic  matter. 

"  (viii.)    D|,  '  Aho'— ninety-two  times." 

This  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  on  which  the  Bishop  lays 
great  stress.  But  the  same  results  will  follow  from  observino- 
its  distribution,  as  in  the  case  of  ^T[  above  considered.  First, 
we  have  to  reject  three  instances  from  xiv.,  one  from  xv,  a  fit  of 
five  from  xx.,  three  from  xxi.,  and  one  from  xL,  in  all  thirteen, 
as  being  in  parts  not  assigned  by  the  Bishop  to  the  Jehovist. 
Then  we  have  a  fit  of  nine  instances  in  ch.  xxiv.  14-46,  one  of 
five  in  xxvii.  31-45,  of  four  in  xxix.  27-33,  of  four  in  xxx. 
3-15,  of  six  in  xxxii.  6-20,  of  four  in  xxxviii.  10-24,  and  of 
five  in  xliv.  9-29.  We  have  close  recurrences  in  iv.  22,  26  ; 
xix.  34,  35  ;  xxii.  20,  24 ;  xliii.  8,  8,  8 ;  xlvi.  34,  34 ;  xlvii.  3, 
3,  and  19,  19  ;    xlviii.  19,  19,  and  1.  9,  9,     The   remainino- 
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twenty- two  instances  of  tills  word^  are  distributed  at  longer 
and  shorter  intervals  through  the  rest  of  the  Jehovistic  matter, 
leaving  large  tracts,  equivalent  in  length  to  the  longer  passages 
of  Elohistic  matter,  dispersed  between  them,  in  which  the  word 
occurs  just  as  little  as  it  does  in  those  Elohistic  passages.  It  is 
the  separation  that  creates  the  distinction. 

In  regard  to  this,  as  to  more  than  one  of  the  preceding  charac- 
teristics, ch.  xvii.,  the  Elohistic  character  of  which  is  regarded 
as  a  great  discovery  and  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  system,, 
has  an  instance  of  this  Jehovistic  token  in  i\  16,  see  above  (iii.) 
X^n,  (iv.)  "use  of  indicative  and  infinitiL-e,"  and  instances  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  names  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  *(vi.) 

"  *  (ix.)    ^"y,  '  fear,' — twenty-one  times." 

These  instances  of  a  very  simple  and  common  word,  naturally 
occurring  in  its  proper  place,  might  be .  reduced,  if  it  were 
worth  while,  by  striking  out  two  instances  not  assigned  to  the 
Jehovist  proper,  and  a  few  which  follow  from  others  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  only  instances  worthy  of  note  are  two,  in  which 
the  word  is  used  of  the  fear  of  God,  or  religious  fear,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  common  natural  fear.  The  word  is  pretty 
equably  distributed  at  long  intervals  through  the  book,  and  its 
weight  as  an  indication  of  peculiar  authorship  quite  inap- 
preciable. 

"  (x.)  "-Dis,  '•:x." 

The  use  of  these  has  been  already  considered,  in  discussing 
the  Elohistic  peculiarities. 

"  *  (xi.)    'Vl^],  '  tell,'— thirti/-f our  times." 

Another  common  and  necessary  word,  signifying  to  show  or 
declare,  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  verbal  communica- 
tion. It  is  natiu-ally  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  narrative 
which  treat  of  the  intercourse  between  different  peoj)le,  and 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  occur  in  places  where  mere  notices  of 
events  are  given.  And  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  in  respect 
of  all  these  examples,  that  in  any  narrative,  however  certainly 

^  One  of  these  forms  part  of  a  compound  word,  Di^il  in  Gen.  vi,  3,  and  should 
not  have  been  reckoned  at  all. 
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proceeding  from  the  same  pen,  tliere  must  necessarily  be  a  great 
difference  in  the  words  used  where  mere  notices  of  events  are 
given,  and  where  conversations  and  transactions  between  several 
persons  are  recorded.  And  if  in  any  such  narrative  the  mere 
dry  notices  of  events  were  pici^ed  out,  the  difference  would  be 
as  perceptible  between  these  and  the  other  parts,  as  in  so  much 
of  the  Elohistic  parts  when  compared  with  the  Jehovistic. 

"  (xii.)  npp',  n?l^j  'put  forth,  send,' — sixty-four  times." 

Of  these  sixty-four  instances,  five  are  in  the  story  of  the 
raven  and  the  dove,  viii.  7-12.  These  may  all  be  regarded  as 
=  1  by  A,  as  may  also  iii.  22,  23,  where  we  have  the  play  on 
words  and  double  senses  so  common  in  all  parts  of  the  book  : 
"  Lest  he  send  forth  his  hand,  Jehovah-Elohim  sent  him  forth." 
Also  xxii.  10,  12  are  only  =  1  by  A  :  Abraham  sent  forth  his 
hand,  and  the  angel  said,  "  Send  not  forth  thine  hand."  Again 
in  xxiv.,  verses  7  and  40  are  =  1  by  B,  and  54,  56,  59  =  1  by 
A.  In  xxvi.,  27  and  29  =  1  by  B  ;  xxxii.  3,  5  =  1  ;  xxxvii. 
13,  14  =  1 ;  xxxviii.  17, 17,  20,  23  =  1  ;  xliii.  4,  5, 8  =  1 ;  xlv. 
5,  7,  8  =  1  ;  and  23,  24,  27  =  1.  These  repetitions  diminish 
the  number  by  twenty-one.  Of  the  remainder,  four  or  five  are 
used  of  putting  forth  the  hand,  and  the  rest  of  common  send- 
ing, as  of  a  messenger,  or  of  dismissal  from  a  place.  They  are 
necessary  to  the  narrative,  and  mark  no  distinction  of  authorship. 

"  E  has  it  tivice,  xxviii.  5,  6." 

"  (xiii.)  nriy,  *  now,'  nriy.l^  '  and  now,' — thirty-five  times." 

The  former  occurs  twelve  times,  in  nine  of  which  it  denotes 
simply  present  time.  These  should  be  excluded  altogether  from 
consideration.  The  latter  is  a  peculiarlj^  conversational  phrase, 
in  which  the  idea  of  present  time  is  more  or  less  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  therefore  confined  to  dialogue,  or  words  of  others  recorded 
by  the  historian,  and  the  remark  made  in  reference  to  *(xi.) 
applies  here.  Indeed  the  adverb  in  any  sense  is  never  used  by 
the  historian  in  his  own  person  in  this  book. 

"  E  has  nriyi  once  in  xlviii.  5." 
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"  *  (xiv.)  T\V1,  '  tcud '  as  a  ^ock,—tire)iti/-t/t)-ee  times." 
Another  word  of  common  use,  and  naturally  to  be  found 
in  the  parts  of  the  history  which  are  concerned  with  pastoral 
life,  but  not  in  other  parts.  Hence  from  iv.  2,  where  it  refers 
to  Abel's  pastoral  habits,  it  does  not  occur  till  xiii.,  that  is, 
until  all  the  Elohistic  parts  are  over,  except  genealogical  notices 
and  a  few  brief  passages  of  general  import.  The  use  of  the  word 
has  clearly  no  weight  as  an  indication  of  special  authorship. 

"*  (xv.)  S<-in"D3,  'he  (she,  it)  also,'  ""piSi'DI,  'I  also,'  Qic.,— thirty-one  times." 

All  these,  with  one  exception,  have  already  been  referred  to 
under  the  separate  words,  and  having  thus  done  duty  apart, 
they  are  now  made  to  serve  again,  as  joined  together.  Plainly 
the  circumstances,  which  would  suggest  the  emphasis  implied  by 
the  use  of  the  adverb,  would  render  the  subject  emphatic  also, 
and  so  occasion  the  frequent  union  of  the  pronoun  and  adverb. 

"  *  (xvi.)  ~?  nbjj,  '  do  to,' — thirtij-one  times." 

Of  this  very  plain  and  natural  expression,  five  of  the  instances 
quoted  belong  to  non- Jehovistic  passages  in  the  Bishop's  judg- 
ment. The  remainder,  few  and  scattered,  afford  no  criterion  of 
style,  as  beiug  clearly  the  proper  expression  at  the  projDer  time. 

"  *  (xvii.)  '  Elohim  of  Shem,'  ix.  26  ;  'of  heaven,'  xxiv.  3,7;  'of  earth,'  xxiv. 
3  ;  *  of  Abraham,'  xxiv.  12,  27,  42,  48  ;  xxxi.  24  ;  xxviii.  13 ;  xxxi.  42,  53  ;  xxxii.  9  ; 
'of  Isaac,'  xxviii.  13;  xxxii.  9;  xlvi.  1,  3;  'of  Nahor,'  xxxi.  53;  *  of  Israel,' 
xxiii.  20." 

'■'■  Comp.  'Dread  of  Isaac,  xxxi.  42,  53;  '  thj-  (youi-)  Elohim,'  xxvii.  20;  xliii. 
23  ; '  El  of '  Bethel,  xxxi.  13  ;  xxxv.  7. 

Of  these  expressions,  seven  are  contained  in  xxiv.,  and  four 
in  xxxi.  The  latter  are  from  the  nature  of  the  place  only 
equivalent  to  a  single  instance,  as  are  the  three  first,  and  the 
four  last,  in  xxiv.  ;  likewise  two  instances  in  xxxii.  9.  So 
also  are  two  of  El  Bethel  in  xxxi.  and  xxxv.,  by  reference  of 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  the  two  in  xxviii.  13.  The  whole 
number  of  independent  instances  is  therefore  only  twelve,  all  of 
which,  except  one,  are  subsequent  to  xxiii.  As  this  manner 
of  speaking  implies  a  particular  Elohim,  such  as  Jehovah,  in 
contradistinction  to  pretended  gods,    or  the  Elohim  of  other 
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people  than  those  named,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  found  in  a  purely 
Elohistic  connexion,  where  Eiohim  stands  for  the  generalised 
idea  of  God. 

"*  (xvni.)  121^  'word,  matter,'— //;'2/-w!«<;  times." 

It  is  plain  that  here  are  two  very  different  uses,  which  should 
no  more  be  classed  together  than  two  words  of  different  sound. 
In  the  sense  of  a  umrd  spoken,  it  will  naturally  crop  up  con- 
tinually in  a  narrative  of  conversations,  and  is  no  peculiarity  of 
diction.  In  the  sense  of  maffer  it  is  more  noticeable,  but  the 
number  should  be  reduced  by  eight  instances  in  parts  not 
belonging  to  the  Jehovist  proper.  Also  it  may  be  often  doubted 
whether  the  literal  "  word"  would  not  be  as  proper  a  translation 
as  "  matter"  or  "  thing."  But  at  any  rate,  the  Jehovist  proper 
has  but  twenty-one  instances  of  a  very  common  use  of  the  word. 

•'  E  has  "in"],  '  speak,'  eleven  times,  which  X  also  uses." 

"*   (xix.)  W,  'now,  I  pray,'  etc., — seventy-four  times." 

In  the  first  168  verses  of  the  so-called  Jehovistic  writings 
this  particle  does  not  occur  once.  There  are  then  two  instances 
in  xii.  11,  13,  three  in  xiii.  8,  9,  14.  The  Bishop's  reference  to 
XV.  5  is  irrelevant  to  his  argument  as  non-Jehovistic,  but  there 
are  two  instances  in  xvi.  2,  after  which  it  does  not  appear  until 
xviii.  3,  when  in  fifty  verses  to  xix.  20  it  occurs  seventeen 
times,  this  fit  being  highly  characteristic  of  that  particular 
section,  the  subject  matter  of  which  gave  special  occasion  for 
the  use  of  this  particle.  There  follow  then  thirty  verses  of 
Jehovistic  writing  without  it,  when  it  appears  in  xxii.  2;  after 
which  follow  eighteen  verses  without  it.  Then  comes  another 
fit,  as  usual,  in  xxiv.,  where  it  occurs  eight  times  in  forty-three 
verses.  It  occurs  once  in  xxv.  30,  and  once  in  xxvi.  28,  after 
which  it  is  found  in  xxvii.  2-26  six  times,  this  story  also  giving 
opportunity  for  it.  In  the  next  seventy-three  Jehovistic  verses 
it  does  not  exist,  but  is  twice  in  xxx.  14,  27,  once  in  xxxi.  12,  and 
again  in  xxxii.  11,  29.  In  xxxiii.  10-15,  that  is,  in  six  verses,  it 
is  found  five  times,  and  once  in  xxxiv.  8.    Then  follow  forty-one 
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Jehovistic  verses  without  it,  when  it  is  again  found  four  times  in 
xxxvii.  6-32,  in  xxxviii.  16,  25,  after  which  follow  thirty-one 
Jehovistic  verses  without  it,  and  then  two  instances  in  xl.  8,  14, 
non- Jehovistic.  Then  come  103  Jehovistic  verses, that  is  in  all,  134 
without  it,  when  it  appears  in  xliv.  18,  33,  in  xlv.  4,  and  after 
thirty-nine  verses,  again  in  xlvii.  4-29,  four  times;  in  xlviii. 
9,  and  in  1.  4-17,  five  times. 

We  have  exhibited  the  distribution  of  this  particle  in  this 
manner,  on  account  of  the  stress  laid  on  its  use  by  the  Bishop 
of  Natal,  who  says  of  it  that  it  is  "  inconceivable  that  the  little 
particle  of  entreaty  H\^  na,  could  have  been  used  by  the  same 
writer  eight  times  in  each  of  xviii.  and  xxiv.,  nine  times  in  xix., 
and  seventy-four  times  in  X  altogether,  and  not  at  all  in  E  ; — not 
even  in  xxiii.,  where  Abraham  throughout  uses  forms  of  cour- 
teous entreaty,  yet  never  employs  this  particle."  In  the  num- 
bers which  the  Bishop  has  italicised  lies  the  answer  to  his 
argument.  The  use  of  the  particle  is  concentrated  in  certain 
short  portions  to  a  great  extent,  and  large  spaces,  where  it  might 
be  as  much  expected,  exist  without  it  all.  We  might  say, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Bishop,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
same  writer  who  has  used  this  particle  so  often  should  never 
once  have  used  it  in  the  first  168  verses  of  Jehovistic  matter, 
exactly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  Elohistic  part  of  the 
book,  although  this  early  part  contains  the  opportunities 
afibrded  for  its  use  so  amply  in  iii.  and  iv. ;  or  that  in  all  the 
narrative  in  xxviii.  of  Jacob's  dream  at  Bethel,  or  in  his  com- 
munications with  Laban  in  xxix.,  offering  so  much  opportunity 
for  its  use,  it  should  never  occur ;  or  again  in  134  verses 
between  xxxviii.  25  and  xliv.  18,  containing  all  the  early  part 
of  Joseph's  history  in  Egypt,  where  frequent  opportunity  for  its 
use  existed,  it  should  never  once  appear,  the  only  instances  of 
its  occurrence  in  all  that  space  having  been  foisted  in,  as  alleged, 
from  another  writer.  Surely  the  Bishop's  argument  applies  as 
strongly  to  quite  as  full  an  extent  of  the  Jehovist's  writings,  as 
the  whole  of  the  Elohistic  matter. 
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"E  neyer  uses  X3,  but  uses  instead  of  it  -I?  in  a  formula  of  entreaty,  xxiii.  5,  13, 
14." 

It  is  only  by  a  conjectural  various  reading  that  tlie  first  and 
last  of  these  verses  contains  this  particle  in  place  of  the  pronoun 
17;  but  the  particle  is  used  in  both  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic 
passages,  and  is  not  an  exact  equivalent  of  Xll.  This  expresses 
strong  desire  with  a  deprecatory  tone,  or  with  a  leaning  to  such  a 
tone.  The  other  is  a  mild  form,  something  like  our  "  perhaps  " 
in  expressing  a  wish. 

"  *  (xx.)  ^/'"^{i'X"/>^J  '  all  which  is  his'  etc. — twenty-seven  times." 
Of  these,  two  non- Jehovistic  should  be  rejected,  and  five  in 
xxxix.  4-8  are  only^=l,  as  are  also  xii.  20  and  xiii.  1  ==  1. 
Thus  this  very  likely  mode  of  expressing  what  the  author  had 
to  say  is  reduced  to  twenty-one.  But  the  manner  of  speaking 
is  not  uniform  in  these  instances ;  sometimes  all  is  omitted, 
sometimes  the  pronoun  is  a  dative,  sometimes  it  is  afiixed  to 
the  preposition  uith.  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  so  variable  a 
phrase,  the  use  of  the  relative  being  the  only  point  in  which 
it  is  consistent. 

"  *  (xxi.)  a-ip,  '  arise '  =  set  out, — twenty  times." 
"  E  has  it  once,  xxviii.  2." 

•  Yery  little  of  the  movements  of  the  Patriarchs  is  assigned  to 
the  Elohist,  who  had  therefore  less  room  for  the  expression, 
even  if  he  were  a  different  person  from  the  Jehovist.  But  he 
was  not  averse  to  this  idiom,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  shifting  habits  cf  a  nomadic  people.  The  word  "  arise"  does 
not  mean  as  the  Bishop  says,  "set  out;"  its  use  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  breaking  up  from  a  resting  place. 

"  (xxir.)  1^3  'youth,'  m.  and/. — n^J?J  '  damsel,'— </i(V7//-/i.'c  times." 
This  is  a  word  only  used  when  mention  is  to  be  made  of  a 
youth  or  damsel,  and  accordingly,  of  the  thirty-five  instances 
mentioned  twenty- four  are  concentrated  in,  and  divided  amongst, 
the  three  stories  of  Ishmael,  xxi.  12-20,  the  offering  of  Isaac, 
xxii.  3-19,  and  the  mission  for  Bebekah  xxiv.   14-61,  and  in 
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the  speech,  of  Juclah  when  Joseph  was  about  to  take  Benjamin, 
xliv.  22-34.  The  repetitions  of  the  word  in  all  these  passages 
amount  to  no  more  than  one  instance  each.  In  xxiv,  and 
xxxiv.  the  word  is  used  as  a  feminine,  without  the  final  H, 
but  the  vowel  of  the  feminine  termination  is  given,  and  when 
the  plural  is  formed  in  xxiv.  Gl,  it  is  regular.  This  may  be 
dismissed  as  a  case  of  usage  that  adds  nothing  to  the  Bishop's 
argument. 

"  *  (xxni.)  ^i^,  '  come  neai-,'- — twenty  times." 

Here,  too,  we  have  an  expression  natural  and  likely  in  its 
proper  place,  and  therefore  in  no  way  distinctive.  It  occurs  six 
times  in  xxvii.  21-27,  when  the  blind  old  man  requires  persons 
and  things  to  be  brought  near  that  he  may  feel  or  take  them. 
And  again  it  occurs  four  times  in  xxxiii.  6,  7,  7,  where  Jacob 
and  his  wives  and  children  successively  approach  Esau  to  salute 
him  at  their  meeting.  In  xix.  9,  9,  xlv.  4,  4,  and  xlviii.  10,  13, 
the  repetitions  do  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  instances.  Hence 
the  independent  instances  are  not  more  then  nine  for  the  entire 
book. 

"  *  (xxiv.)  '  Thy  servant,'  '  your  servant,'  etc.,  —thirty-six  times." 
These  have  already  done  duty  in  (*i.),  and  were  there  con- 
sidered.    Sixteen  of  them  in  xxiv.  are  reducible  to  one,  and  so 
in  regard  to  other    repetitions   already  noticed,  bringing   the 
entire  number  down  to  about  a  dozen. 

"  *  (xxv.)  DyH,  v.  Dvn^  n.  '  dream,'— forfy-eif/kt  times." 

Here  also  we  have  a  concentration  of  a  necessary  word  in  its 
proper  place  on  the  needful  occasions.  While  it  occurs  twice  in 
XX.  3,  6,  which  is  non-Jehovistic,  once  of  Jacob's  dream  in 
xxviii.  12,  three  times  in  xxxi.  10-24,  two  of  which  are  of 
one  dream,^  it  occurs  thirteen  times  in  xxxvii.  5-20  respect- 
ing Joseph's  dreams,  nine  times  in  xl.  5-16  respecting 
the  chief  butler's  and  chief  baker's  dreams,  and  eighteen 
times  in  xli.  respectirig  Pharaoh's  dreams.     In  each  of  these 

1  The  dream  in  v.  11  should  be  translated  with  the  article.  The  pointing  cannot 
show  it  in  this  case,  but  the  sense  is  clear. 
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cases  the  instances  are  only  =  1  each  by  A,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  xlii.  9,  9.  Hence  the  forty-ei^ht  instances  are  reduced 
to  seven  independent  Jehovistic  uses  of  the  verb  or  noun.  If  it 
be  insisted  on  that  dreams  are  distinctive  of  the  Jehovist's  nar- 
rative, it  may  be  asked,  after  the  Bishop's  manner,  how  can  it 
have  happened  that  in  the  first  560  Jeho^dstic  verses  or  there- 
abouts, more  than  half  the  Jehovistic,  and  considerably  more 
than  all  the  Elohistic  matter,  there  should  not  be  a  single  dream  ? 

"  *  (xsvi.)  '  Israel'  used  as  a  personal  name  for  Jacob, — twenty-nine  times." 

Of  course  the  name  Israel  was  not  used  before  it  was  given  to 
Jacob.  The  Elohist  has  the  account  of  this  in  xxxv.  10,  where 
if  it  is  not  a  personal  name,  it  is  not  so  anywhere.  The  Bishop 
separates  ^.  21,  22  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  name  occurs,  from 
the  admitted  Elohistic  context,  his  principal  argument  being 
the  threefold  use  of  Israel  in  it.  The  connexion  with  the  context 
is  sufficient,  and  the  inconsistence  of  the  alleged  abiding  "  beyond 
the  tower  of  Edar,"  with  Jacob's  supposed  haste  in  going  to 
Isaac  is  imaginary.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  such  haste, 
nor  does  the  word  pt^5  denote  more  than  a  temporary 
stay.  The  name  occurs  in  the  Elohistic  xxxvi.  31,  and  in 
xlvi.  8,  "  the  Children  of  Israel,"  where  it  is  certainly  personal, 
as  distinguished  from  the  designation  of  the  family  as  simply 
Israel,  just  as  in  xlii.  5,  one  of  the  passages  quoted  by  the 
Bishop,  we  read  that  the  sons  of  Israel  (the  same  phrase)  came  to 
buy  corn,  and  in  xlv.  21  again.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  while 
the  Bishop  gives  all  the  twenty-nine  instances  to  the  Jehovist, 
Dr.  Davidson,  and  the  critics  whom  he  represents,  give  twelve  of 
them  to  the  compiler  or  the  junior  Elohist. 

"*  (xxvii.)  The  time  of  day  defined,  viz.,  'morning,'  'evening,'  'daybreak,' 
•sunrise,'  'noon,'  'beat  of  the  day,'  'afternoon,'  '  cool  of  the  day,'  'sunset,'  'night,' 
— forty-four  times." 

"We  can  afford  to  let  this  point  pass  without  any  remark. 
The  Bishop  would  probably  say  that  "the  evening  and  the 
morning  "  in  Gen.  i.  is  not  parallel  to  these  definitions  of  time, 
which  belong  to  the  details  of  the  minute  narratives  of  trans- 
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actions  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist.  But  the  definitions  of  the 
year,  month,  and  day  in  the  Elohistic  part  of  the  history  of  the 
deluge  are  quite  analogous  to  the  definitions  of  the  time  of  day 
in  other  narratives. 

The  Bishop  next  gives  a  list  of  fifty- four  expressions  that 
occur  from  ten  to  twenty  times  in  Jehovistic  passages,  but  not 
once  to  be  found  in  Elohistic.  Yery  many  of  these  occur  in 
fits,  which  leave  so  few  for  other  parts  of  the  book  as  to  make 
their  use  quite  insignificant ;  and  after  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  instances  in  the  list  already  examined  when  their 
net  value  is  determined  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
apply  to  this  second  list  a  process  of  similar  reduction  from 
gross  to  net,  that  would  assuredly  have  a  similar  efiect.  And 
the  same  is  also  the  case  with  a  third  set  of  forms  that  occur 
still  less  frequently,  and  could  never  on  that  account  be 
regarded  as  distinctive  characteristics  in  a  proportion  of  the 
book  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  so  much  larger  than  to  the 
Elohist.  Several,  however,  of  these  less  salient  marks  of 
supposed  difference  of  authorship  have  been  noticed  in  the 
progress  of  the  examination,  which  has  been  made  of  the  whole 
book  in  detail. 

In  Pt.  V.  p.  36-7,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  given  a  table  of 
thirty-six  instances  of  anthropomorphisms,  which  he  considers 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Jehovist.  It  is  natural  that 
anthropomorphisms,  implying  the  personal  rather  than  the 
generalised  conception  of  the  Deity,  should  be  connected  with 
the  proper  name  instead  of  the  appellative  Elohim,  and  this 
consideration  will  naturally  account  for  the  predominance  of 
such  expressions  in  the  parts  assigned  to  the  Jehovist.  At  the 
same  time  the  instances  quoted  by  the  Bishop  are  not  so  strik- 
ing in  their  character  or  distribution  as  he  regards  them  to  be. 

Thus  of  the  thirty- six  instances  he  has  given,  the  first  twenty- 
one  are  confined  to  the  second  and  third  chapters,  and  form  one 
of  the  sj^ecial  characteristics  of  that  piece,  which  has  been 
already  fuUy  discussed.     Seven  more  belong  to  ch.  xviii.,  and 
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are  not  in  the  same  sense  anthropomorphic  at  all.  They  belong 
to  a  class  of  manifestations  of  God  in  human  form,  and,  as  such, 
are  in  a  sense  anthropomorphic  ;  but  the  true  characteristic 
anthropomorphism  consists  in  representing  God,  as  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  human  faculties  and  possessed  of  human  character- 
istics. These  seven  are  quite  irrelevant  therefore  to  the  Bishop's 
purpose  in  this  enumeration.  Four  in  the  history  of  Cain  and 
Abel ;  the  repentance  that  he  had  made  man,  ascribed  to  Je- 
hovah in  vi.  6,  7 ;  the  shutting  the  ark  after  Noah  ;  the  smell- 
ing the  sweet  savour  of  Noah's  sacrifice ;  the  coming  down  to 
see  the  tow«r  of  Babel:  and  again  to  see  the  state  of  Sodom,  in 
xviii.  20,  21 ;  and  more  questionably  God's  tempting  Abraham — 
these  are  the  true  instances  of  anthropomorphism  which  the 
Bishop  has  added  to  those  contained  in  ii-iii.  Against  these  the 
Bishop  mentions  the  Elohisfcic  representations  of  remembering 
Noah,  Abraham,  etc.,  making  a  covenant,  appointing  a  sign  of 
it,  with  other  instances.  But  he  adds  that  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  obviously  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  others. 
The  difference,  however,  is  only  that  which  might  be  expected 
between  the  personal  and  more  generalised  conceptions  of  God. 

The  ascription  to  the  Jehovist  of  all  the  darker  parts  of  the 
history  is  mainly  rendered  possible  by  the  ascription  to  him  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  entire  book.  Yet  the  Elohistic  account 
of  the  deluge  and  the  wickedness  preceding  it,  and  the  intima- 
tion ascribed  to  the  Elohist  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  by  Divine  interposition,  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that,  if  Jehovism  had  not  designedly  predominated  in  the 
history  of  the  Patriarchs,  these  darker  traits  of  character  might 
have  been  found  in  as  Elohistic  a  connexion  as  the  earlier 
wickedness  of  mankind. 

The  Bishop  and  others  also  assign  to  the  Jehovist,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  non-Elohistic  parts,  all  indications  of  a  more  advanced 
civilisation,  such  as  the  use  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  musical 
instruments,  use  of  camels,  earrings,  and  servants.  Surely  there 
was  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  when  these  things 
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could  have  been  unknown  to  them,  or  more  or  less  unused  by 
them.  It  is  only  from  the  brevity  of  the  Elohistic  parts  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  customs  of  life,  and  to  the  social  intercourse 
of  mankind,  that  these  things  are  not  mentioned  in  them  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  book. 

Building  of  houses  with  windows,  roof,  door,  is  also  said  to 
indicate  a  later  age,  such  as  Solomon's  time.  The  verses  in  the 
directions  for  the  building  of  the  ark,  which  speak  of  the 
window,  door,  etc.,  are  picked  out  from  the  Elohist's  part, 
and  given  to  the  Jehovist  to  supply  a  defect  in  his  story  ;  and 
so  the  Elohist  is  supposed  to  have  no  better  word  for  the  apart- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  ark  than  nests.  Plainly,  however,  this 
word  is  used  not  of  rooms,  as  in  the  English  Version,  but  of 
places  for  the  animals  to  rest  in.  This  word  nest  may  have 
been  adopted,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  birds  that  were 
to  have  been  taken  into  the  ark,  but  also  as  descriptive  of 
the  sort  of  lairs  that  should  be  made  for  the  other  animals. 
But  does  the  Bishop  really  mean  to  say  that  even  so  late  as 
Samuel's  time,  to  which  he  assigns  the  Elohistic  part,  these 
things  were  not  familiar  to  the  Israelites?  Or,  knowing  the 
evidences  of  early  civilisation  of  the  very  high  order  that  pre- 
vailed in  Egypt,  to  say  nothing  of  Phoenicia  or  other  adjacent 
countries,  does  he  think  there  was  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Israelites,  in  reference  to  which  the  mention  of  any  of  those 
things  should  be  considered  an  anachronism  ?  That  they  were 
at  one  time  in  Egypt  is  not  denied ;  and  even  at  the  period 
previous  to  the  descent  into  Egypt,  as  described  in  this  book, 
the  intercourse  for  traffic,  the  existence  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  would  have  rendered  nomadic  tribes  in  Palestine  and 
other  adjacent  countries  more  or  less  familiar  with  such  things, 
and  especially  with  articles  of  personal  ornament. 
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I.  We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  entire 
book,  that  as  regards  the  names  of  God,  on  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid  in  this  discussion,  the  Alexandrian  translators  are 
by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  present  Hebrew  text.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  has  already  been  sufficiently  indicated, 
and  does  not  call  for  further  remark  here.  But  it  has  been 
shown  that  on  the  supposition  that  the  usage,  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  such  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
original  author  or  authors,  it  is  by  no  means  capricious,  or  such 
as  to  render  the  authorship  of  one  person  improbable. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  supposition  of  several 
authorship  is  not  based  on  this  usage  alone,  but  on  other  verbal 
peculiarities  which  have  been  supposed  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent authors,  whose  writings  it  is  maintained  have  been  put 
together  in  the  formation  of  the  book  as  it  exists  at  present.  The 
reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  peculi- 
arities as  evidences  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  to  judge  whether 
an  artificial  importance  has  not  been  attached  to  them,  which 
vanishes  as  soon  as  they  are  closely  examined.  But  whatever 
value  they  may  be  thought  to  possess,  on  the  supposition  that 
we  now  possess  the  original  Hebrew  text,  the  weight  of  that 
value  would  be  seriously  impaired,  indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
rendered  quite  worthless,  by  the  possibility  of  such  a  modernisa- 
tion of  dialect,  as  we  have  already  shown  to  be  by  no  means  im- 
probable. It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  original  text 
is  not  fairly  represented ;  but  conclusions  based  on  purely  verbal 
usages  are  rendered  quite  uncertain,  no  matter  with  what  care 
the  original  text  might  have  been  transformed  into  its  present 
state.     We  know  that  at  any  rate  a  transliteration  of  the  text 
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took  place  when,  the  Chaldee  or  square  character  was  substituted 
for  the  earlier  Phoenician  alphabet ;  and  this  was  likely  to  have 
affected  the  text  in  many  cases  through  the  misreading  of 
similar  letters,  and  that  more  especially  where  numbers  were  con- 
cerned. In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  showing 
that  the  change  was  probably  not  confined  to  an  alteration  of  the 
literal  character,  we  need  here  only  quote  what  Warburton  has  said 
on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the  cases  in  which  the  occurrence 
of  words  and  phrases  more  modern,  than  the  age  to  which  a 
writing  purports  to  belong,  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  forgery,  he  says,  "  In  public  and  practical  writings 
of  law  and  religion,  this  would  be  foimd  a  very  fallacious  test : 
it  was  the  matter  only  which  was  regarded  here.  And,  as  the 
matter  respected  the  whole  people,  it  was  of  importance  that 
the  words  and  phrases  should  be  neither  obscure,  ambiguous, 
nor  equivocal :  this  would  necessitate  alterations  in  the  style, 
both  as  to  words  and  phrases.  Hence  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
answer,  which  commentators  give  to  the  like  objection  against 
the  Pentateuch,  is  founded  in  good  sense,  and  fully  justified 
by  the  solution  here  attempted.  The  religion,  law,  and  history 
of  the  Jews  were  incorporated  ;  and  consequently,  it  was  the 
concern  of  everyone  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  Nor  doth 
the  superstitious  regard,  well  known  to  have  been  long  paid  to 
the  words,  and  even  letters  of  Scripture,  at  all  weaken  the  force 
of  this  argument :  for  that  superstition  arose  but  from  the  time 
when  the  Masoret  doctors  fixed  the  reading,  and  added  the 
vowel  points.  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  the  subject  afforded 
me,  to  touch  upon  this  matter,  because  it  is  the  only  argument 
of  moment  urged  by  Spinosa,  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
I^entatcKch."^ 

II.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  after  the  parts  supposed  to  have 

been  of  purely  Elohistic  origin  have  been  abstracted,  there  still 

remains  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  entire  book ;  and  this 

larger  part  presents  the  same  interchange  of  the  names  Jehovah 

'  Divine  Legation,  Book  II.,  Sect.  3. 
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and  Elohim,  with  as  little  to  account  for  it,  as  characterises  the 
book  in  its  present  integrity.  Whatever  difficulties  as  regards 
the  whole  that  interchange  occasions,  the  like  have  still  to  be 
encountered  in  this  residual  and  greater  portion. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  supposed  original 
narrative  of  the  Elohist,  though  copious  in  its  earlier  part,  is,  as 
regards  the  greater  part  of  the  history,  a  mere  abstract  or  out- 
line of  the  briefest  possible  kind.  That  from  a  writing  charac- 
terised by  such  copiousness  of  style  and  admitted  redundancy  of 
narration,  a  redundancy  not  corrected  in  parts  of  either  Elohist 
or  Jehovist  by  the  separation,  it  should  be  possible  to  pick  out 
sufficient  intimations  direct  or  allusive,  to  make  when  added  to 
certain  other  larger  portions,  which  the  usage  in  regard  to  the 
names  of  God  and  other  supposed  distinctive  resemblances  cause 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Elohist,  a  tolerably  complete  and  con- 
sistent abstract  of  the  history,  and  yet  still  to  leave  a  pretty  com- 
plete and  consistent  residue,  is  what  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated.  The  likelihood  that  such  an  abstract  should  be 
possible  produces  of  itself  already  a  very  considerable  abatement 
from  the  force  of  this,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  diversity 
of  the  authorship. 

When  the  Elohistic  narrative,  as  thus  separated  from  the 
whole,  is  compared  with  the  residue,  one  very  suspicious  circum- 
stance is,  that  each  narrative  is  found  deficient  in  very  im- 
portant matters,  and  these  are  matters  that  would  scarcely 
have  been  omitted  from  either  as  independent  narratives.  Thus 
while  the  Elohistic  narrative  traces  the  descendants  of  Adam  to 
Noah,  the  Jehovistic  has  no  such  descent,  although  it  does  trace 
the  descendants  of  Cain  through  several  generations.  That  this 
is  only  a  different  form  of  the  same  genealogy  is  a  most  imjusti- 
fiable  assumption,  which  still  would  leave  the  genealogy  incom- 
plete, as  it  does  not  connect  the  Lamech,  with  whose  children  it 
concludes,  with  Noah,  whose  father  according  to  the  other 
account  was  of  that  name.  Again,  while  the  Elohistic  narrative 
traces  the  descent  from  Noah  through  Shem  to  Abraham,  the 
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Jehovistic  account,  thougli  giving  tlie  descendants  of  Noah's 
sons  in  general,  gives  no  descent  from  Sliem  in  tlie  line  to 
Abraham  beyond  Peleg  the  son  of  Eber.  Then  the  Elohistic 
account  alone  has  the  institution  of  circumcision,  which  was  of 
so  much  importance  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  that  some 
allusion  to  it  at  any  rate  could  not  fail  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Jehovistic  narrative,  since  according  to  the  theory  it  was  not 
the  plan  pursued  by  the  compiler  to  avoid  repetitions,  the 
occurrence  of  which  in  the  combined  narrative  is  one  of  the  great 
pretexts  for  its  disruption.  The  portion  left  after  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  Elohistic  story  is  also  rich  in  matter  of  moment  not 
touched  on  at  all  in  the  abstracted  part.  The  largeness,  how- 
ever, of  this  residuary  portion,  as  compared  with  the  separated 
passages,  makes  this  less  significant ;  only  it  could  hardly  have 
happened  that  the  Elohistic  story  should  have  no  account  what- 
ever of  some  matters,  such  as  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
descent  into  Egypt,  of  which  it  is  quite  destitute. 

But  however  this  cause  of  suspicion  against  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  may  be  met  by  the  allegation,  that  in  some  cases  where 
the  separate  histories  coincided  too  closely  in  their  representations 
of  the  same  facts,  to  allow  of  their  being  presented  as  different 
transactions  in  the  combined  history,  the  statements  of  one  or 
the  other  were  omitted  by  the  comj^iler,  this  allegation  will  not 
meet  the  next  suspicious  circumstance  that  is  apparent  on  the 
comparison  of  the  two  portions.  That  is  the  fact,  that  while 
each  is  very  full  in  its  narration  of  some  particulars,  and 
extremely  meagre  in  its  reference  to  others,  it  happens  to  be 
exactly  in  the  very  cases  in  which  one  is  full  and  minute,  that 
the  other  is  bald  and  fragmentary,  often  when  the  one  makes  a 
distinct  statement,  the  other  having  only  a  bare  allusion.  This 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  residt  of  the  picking 
of  one  story  out  of  another,  which  in  its  integrity  was  equably 
copious,  but  did  not  suj)ply  materials  sufficient  for  a  double 
narrative,  each  member  of  which  should  be  uniformly  copious 
in  its  details.     This  aspect  of  the  separated  narrations  is  of  too 
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mucli  significance,  in  regard  to  the  present  discussion,  to  be  passed 
over  without  the  instances  in  which  it  shows  itself  being  more 
particularly  displayed. 

The  first  instance  of  this  kind  which  may  be  noticed  is  in  the 
history  of  the  deluge.  A  glance  at  the  separated  narratives  as 
already  presented  to  the  reader  will  show,  that  while  the  Elo- 
histic  account  of  this  event,  and  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  is  very  full  and  particular,  the  Jehovistic  is  brief  and 
fragmentary.  And  if  we  consider  how  small  a  proportion  the 
Elohistic  part  in  its  whole  extent  bears  to  the  residuum,  this 
comparative  brevity  of  the  Jehovistic  story  of  the  deluge  seems 
still  more  out  of  due  proportion. 

Passing  now  to  the  history  of  Abraham,  we  find  his  departure 
from  Haran  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  his  arrival  in 
Canaan  and  early  wanderings  there,  with  various  important 
particulars,  set  out  fully  in  the  Jehovistic  narrative  contained  in 
chapters  xii.  to  xiv.  Now  in  reference  to  all  this  the  Elohistic 
story  is  as  brief  and  imperfect  as  possible.  The  first  mention  of 
Abraham's  departure  from  Haran  is  only  given  in  the  form 
of  an  allusion,  and  the  entire  is  comprised  in  these  brief  notices 
following  : — xii.  4,  5,  "  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  at 
his  departure  from  Haran.  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife, 
and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  all  their  substance  that  they  had 
gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  into  the  laud  of  Canaan  they 
came ; "  xiii.  6,  "  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that 
they  might  dwell  together  :  for  their  substance  was  great,  so 
that  they  could  not  dwell  together ; "  v.  11,  "  And  they  separated 
themselves  the  one  from  the  other;"  v.  12,  "  Abram  dwelled  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain." 
These  latter  portions  relating  to  Lot's  separation  from  Abraham 
may  be  particularly  compared  with  the  full  and  explicit  account 
of  the  same  event,  and  the  choice  ofiered  to  Lot,  and  made  by 
him,  as  set  out  in  the  Jehovistic  account.  The  latter,  however, 
is  made  to  attribute  the  separation  to  an  unexplained  dispute 
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between  the  herdmen,  while  the  briefer  Elohistic  story  tells  the 
cause  of  the  dispute.  All  the  Divine  promises  to  Abraham,  up  to 
the  end  of  ch.  xvi.,  as  contained  in  the  Jehovistic  history,  are  also 
comprised  in  the  Elohistic  account  in  the  brief  and  unconnected 
statement  in  xv.  1,  "  After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram,  I  am 
thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward."  And  even  to  give 
this  much  to  the  Elohist,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
original  reading  has  been  corrupted,  and  Jehovah  substituted 
for  Elohim,  a  supposition  which,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
has  also  to  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  ch.  xvii. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  particulars  recorded  in  ch.  xvi. 
respecting  Abraham's  connexion  with  Hagar,  her  flight  from 
Sarah,  her  return,  and  the  birth  of  Ishmael.  These  particulars 
are  fully  described  in  their  various  circumstances,  but  the 
Elohist  has  only  this  brief  mention  of  so  important  a  part  of 
the  history  : — v.  3,  **  And  Sarai  Abram's  wife  took  Hagar  her 
maid,  the  Egyptian,  after  Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  gave  her  to  her  husband  Abram  to  be  his  wife ; " 
V.  16, 17,  "And  Abram  called  his  son's  name,  which  Hagar  bare, 
Ishmael.  And  Abram  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old,  when 
Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abram."  And  even  here  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  birth  of  Ishmael  is  only  indii'ectly  mentioned, 
with  evident  allusion  to  some  previous  direct  statement. 

Then  again  the  residual  history  has  a  very  full  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  of  the  circumstances 
attending  Lot's  deliverance,  while  the  Elohist  has  only  this  brief 
allusive  reference  to  these  particulars,  as  if  already  fully  men- 
tioned, xix.  29,  "And  it  came  to  pass,  in  God's  destroying  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  that  God  remembered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow,  in  overthrowing  the  cities  in 
the  which  Lot  dwelt." 

In  like  manner  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  but  very  briefly,  and  in 
the  form  of  an  allusion,  described  in  the  Elohistic  narrative, 
while  it  is  fully  set  out  in  the  other  portion.     The  Elohist's 
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statement  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  such  cardinal  importance  is 
as  foUows  : — xxi.  2,  "And  Sarah  conceived  ....  at  the  set  time 
of  which  God  had  spoken  to  him.  And  Abraham  called  the 
name  of  his  son  that  was  born  unto  him,  whom  Sarah  bare  to 
him,  Isaac ; "  v.  4,  5,  "  And  Abraham  circumcised  his  son 
Isaac,"  etc. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Elohistic  narrative  has  a  fuU  and 
particular  account  of  the  change  of  the  names  of  Abram  and 
Sarai  to  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  ch.  xvii.,  while  the  remaining 
narrative  has  no  express  mention  of  this  change  at  all,  but 
quietly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  adopts  the  new  names  from 
that  chapter  out. 

The  Elohist  has  a  particular  account  of  Sarah's  death,  the 
purchase  of  a  burying  place,  and  her  burial  by  Abraham,  in 
ch.  xxiii.,  these  matters  fiUiag  the  entire  chapter.  The  remaining 
history,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  direct  mention  of  Sarah's  death 
and  burial  at  all,  but  just  assumes  her  death  as  well-known,  at 
the  close  of  ch.  xxiv.,  where  it  is  said,  v.  67,  that  Isaac,  when 
married  to  Rebekah,  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent, 
and  "was  comforted  after  his  mother."  In  like  manner  the 
Elohist  in  xxv.  7-11  describes  at  full  length  the  death  and 
burial  of  Abraham  himself.  But  the  residual  history  has  no 
mention  of  that  event  at  all,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  thought 
implied  in  the  bestowal  of  all  his  possessions  on  Isaac,  and  the 
sending  away  of  the  sons  of  his  concubines  "  while  he  yet  lived," 
V.  5,  6. 

The  Jehovistic  narrative  has  full  particulars  respecting  the 
marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  while  the  Elohist  barely  alludes 
to  this  event  in  xxv.  20  :  "  And  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  in  his 
taking  Rebekah  to  wife,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  Syrian,  of 
Padan-Aram,  the  sister  of  Laban  the  Syrian,"  all  this  being 
referred  to  as  if  already  mentioned.  And  he  is  equally  brief  in 
his  allusion  to  the  birth  of  Isaac's  sons,  while  this  is  fully  set  out 
in  the  other  portion.  All  the  Elohist  is  allowed  to  say  on  that 
subject  is,  that  "  Isaac  was  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare 
them." 
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The  Elohist  has  in  xxvi.  26-33  a  particular  account  of  the 
covenant  between  Abimelech  and  Isaac,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  the  well  at  Beersheba.  All  that  the  other  portion  has 
in  reference  to  this  is,  that  "  he  came  to  Beersheba,  and  there 
Isaac's  servants  digged  a  well,"  v.  23-25.  In  the  larger  Elo- 
histic  account,  however,  the  Avell  is  referred  to  as  already- 
digged  :  "  Isaac's  servants  told  him  concerning  the  well  which 
they  had  digged,"  v.  32. 

The  minute  and  copious  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  Jacob's  departure  to  Haran,  of  his  marriages  and  staj'-  in 
that  country,  and  his  return  again  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  is 
represented  in  the  Elohistic  narrative  by  the  few  verses,  xxviii. 
1—5,  in  which  Isaac  sends  him  to  Padan-Aram  to  take  a  wife 
there ;  and  again  in  xxxi.  18,  when  it  is  said  that  "  he  carried 
away  all  his  cattle  and  all  his  goods  that  he  had  gotten,  the 
cattle  of  bis  getting  which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan-Aram,  for 
to  go  to  Isaac  his  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan."  And  all  the 
circumstances  immediately  consequent  on  his  return,  occupying 
several  chapters  following,  are  by  the  Elohist  summed  up  in 
the  statement  of  xxxv.  9,  that  "  God  appeared  unto  Jacob 
when  he  came  out  of  Padan-Aram  and  blessed  him,"  with  the 
following  verses  to  the  end  of  15,  describing  the  change  of  his 
name  to  Israel,  the  promise  of  the  land,  the  setting  up  of  the 
pillar,  and  the  giving  of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  place  where 
God  appeared,  these  particulars  being  regarded  as  the  Elohist's 
account  of  matters  told  also  by  the  Jehovist,  which  in  the 
conjoined  narrative  appear  as  quite  different  events. 

In  the  midst  of  this  brief  abstract,  however,  we  find  at  the 
close  of  ch.  xxxv.  the  Elohist's  account  of  Jacob's  return  to  his 
father  Isaac,  the  age,  the  death,  and  the  burial  of  Isaac  set  out 
particularly,  while  the  fuller  residual  history  has  no  mention 
at  all  of  the  death  of  Isaac,  except  so  far  as  it  appears  in  Esau's 
anticipation  of  it  long  before  in  xxvii.  41.  Also  in  xxxvi.  6-8 
the  Elohist  is  given  a  particular  account  of  Esau's  departure 
with  all  his  family  and  possessions  from  the  face  of  Jacob,  and  of 
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his  settlement  in  Seir  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
land  to  bear  them  both.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining 
history  has  no  more  particular  mention  of  Esau's  settlement  in. 
Seir  than  the  remarks  in  xxxii.  3,  that  Jacob  sent  to  Esau  to 
Seir,  the  country  of  Edom  ;  in  xxxiii,,  that  Esau  returned  on 
his  way  to  Seir ;  and  in  xxxvi.  9  the  heading  of  "  The  generations 
of  Esau  in  Seir,"  all  these  being  mere  incidental  allusions  to  his 
settlement  there. 

And  now,  though  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book  is  so  full 
in  its  several  particulars  relating  to  the  history  of  Joseph,  the 
family  of  Judah,  the  descent  into  Egypt  of  Jacob  and  the 
Patriarchs,  and  the  subsequent  events  until  the  death  of  Joseph, 
a  very  few  verses  contain  all  that  in  a  most  meagre  and  uncon- 
nected form  the  Elohist  is  permitted  to  tell  of  these  important 
matters.  In  xlvi.  6,  7  he  tells,  in  an  abrupt  and  disjointed 
manner,  that  Jacob,  with  all  his  goods  that  he  had  gotten  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  with  all  his  family,  went  down  into 
Egypt,  no  reason  being  assigned  for  this  migration,  nor  any 
circumstance  mentioned  that  led  to  it.  Then  in  xlvii.  11  he  has 
the  words,  "  and  he  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  "  in  27,  "  and  they  had  possessions  therein,  and  grew 
and  multiplied  exceedingly ; "  while  in  28  he  tells  the  length  of 
time  that  Jacob  lived  in  Egypt,  and  the  whole  number  of  his 
years.  In  xlviii.  3-7  Jacob  tells  Joseph  how  Grod  appeared  to 
him  at  Luz  and  promised  him  the  land  of  Canaan,  adopts  the 
two  sons  of  Joseph,  and  mentions  the  death  and  burial  of 
Rachel.  In  xlix.  29-33  he  gives  charge  respecting  his  burial 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  recounting  the  burial  there  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Hebekah,  and  his  own  biu-ial  of  Leah 
there  also,  and  then  yields  up  the  ghost.  And,  finally,  in  1. 12, 13 
his  sons  fulfil  this  command  and  bury  him  in  the  field  Ephron, 
the  description  of  the  burying  place  being  there,  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  recited  with  a  prolixity  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
baldness  of  the  narrative  in  general. 

Thus  barren  has  the  Elohist's  narrative  become  towards  its 
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close,  notwithstanding  its  frequent  fulness  in  the  earlier  parts, 
and  its  preponderating  copiousness  of  narration  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  alternations  of  full  and  meagre  narrative  in 
each  of  the  separated  histories,  and  the  frequent  brevity  of  each 
in  regard  to  particulars  on  which  the  other  is  full,  is  exactly 
M^hat  would  be  likely  to  characterise,  when  separated  into  two 
distinct  narratives  by  the  mode  of  treatment  applied  to  this  book, 
an  original  unbroken  narrative  equably  full  in  all  its  parts,  men- 
tioning matters  explicitly  in  one  place,  and  referring  to  the 
same  briefly,  and  often  indirectly,  in  another.  In  efiecting  the 
separation,  advantage  is  taken  of  these  instances  of  repeated 
mention  and  indirect  allusion  ;  the  direct  statements  serving  for 
one  of  the  severed  narratives,  and  the  references  and  allusions 
for  the  other,  vicibus  versis.  How  much  more  favourably  would 
the  theory  present  itself  to  us,  if  each  part  observed  an  equable 
fulness  throughout,  that  fulness  being  in  each  proportioned  to  its 
relative  size  as  compared  with  the  other.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  is  highly  unfavourable  to  the  probability  of  the  theory,  and 
strongly  confirms  the  original  imity  of  the  whole  book.^ 

It  is  true  that  after  the  Elohistic  narrative,  as  above  repre- 

1  The  following  references  indicate  the  passages  ascribed  to  the  Eiohist  in  Dr. 
Davidson's  table  : — 

Ch.  i.  ii.  1-3.  Ch.  xvi.  3,  15,  except  first  clause,  16. 

V.  1-28,  to  "begat,"  xvii.  xix.  29. 

29,  "  Noah."  xxi.  2,  except  second  clause. 

30-32.  4,  5. 

vi.  9-22.  xxiii.  xxv.  7-11,  except  last  clause, 

vii.  6,  7.  17,  20,  26,  last  clause. 

8,  except  "  clean,  and  of  beasts  xxvi.  26-33  first  clause,  34,  35. 
that  were  not  clean."  xxviii.  1-9. 

9,  11,  13-16  as  far  as  Elohini.  xxxi.  18. 

21,  24.  XXXV.  9,  except  "  again." 
viii.  1,  2  to  end  of  second  clause.  15,  27,  except  "unto  Mamrc  " 

3  last  clause.  and  last  clause,  28,  29. 

4,  the  dates.  xxxvi.  6,  except  "  to  a  country,"  7,  8. 

5,  13-19.  xxxvii,  1. 
ix.  1-17,  28.  xlvi.  6,  7. 

xi.  10-32.  xlvii.  11  second  clause. 

xii.  4  last  half,  5.  >                            27  last  half,  28. 

xiii.  6,  11  last  clause.  xlviii.  3-7. 

12  two  first  clauses.  xlix.  29-33,  except  second  clause. 

XV.  1.  1.  12,  13. 

The  Bishop  modifies  these  references  by  a  few  subtractions  and  additions,  but  on 
the  whole  the  difference  is  but  slight. 
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sented,  has  been  abstracted,  there  still  remains  in  the  residue 
much  Elohistic  matter,  which  the  partitionists  of  an  earlier  date 
would  have  assigned  to  the  original  Elohist,  and  which,  if  joined 
to  what  is  now  attributed  to  him,  might  have  considerably  modi- 
fied the  result  of  the  comparison  which  has  just  been  made.    But 
our  concern  is  not  with  the  theory  in  a  form  which  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  abandon,  but  in  the  form  in  which  its  advo- 
cates for  the  present  think  fit  to  present  it.     How  long  it  may 
retain  that  form  it  is  indeed  hard  to  predict.     As  in  regard  to 
sects  and  parties,  so  also  in  regard  to  questions  of  criticism,  the 
application  of  tests  and  discriminating  criterions  seldom  stops 
short  at  a  binary  division,  and  has  a  tendency  to  continued  sub- 
division.    Thus  it  has  been  with  the  documents  into  which  the 
book  of  Genesis  has  been  resolved.    The  critics  who  first  thought 
only  of  two  original  documents,  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic, 
now  find  that  division  insufficient.    A  third  has  been  now  marked 
off,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hints  that  are  thrown  out  of  further 
subdivision.     With    regard  to  this  third  document    Davidson 
says,    "How  have  traces  of  a  junior   Elohist  been  detected? 
Certain  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  belong  to  neither  of  the  two 
documents  exclusively,  but  present  peculiarities  resembling  both. 
Though  Elohim  occurs  in  them,  they  are  not  what  are  termed 
Elohistic.     Their  tone  and  manner  more  resemble  the    Jeho- 
vist's."^     Taking  the  book  as  it  exists  in  its  integrity,  we  may 
justly  regard  these  passages  that  savour  of  both  as  evidences 
of  the  unity  of  the  entire.     The  varying  phases  of  a  writer's 
mind,  which  will  at  one  time  produce  one  peculiarity,  and  at 
another  time  another,  will  also  naturally  show  themselves  in 
their  intermediate  stages,   and  blend  both  peculiarities.     But 
when  the  extremes  have   been  separated,  it  is   impossible   to 
adjudicate  these  transitional  passages  fairly  between  the  two, 
and  nothing  remains  for  it  but  to  turn  them  over  to  a  third 
author.     The  whole  evidence  for  the   existence  of  this   third 
writer,  denominated  the  junior  Elohist  from  the  frequent  though 

1  I.,  p.  44, 
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not  exclusiTe  use  of  Elohim,  depends  on  the  previous  partition 
between  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist,  the  phenomena  -which 
this  portion  presents  being  easily  reconcileable  with  the  whole 
in  its  integrity,  as  it  contains  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
both  the  other  portions,  though  not  so  readily  with  either  of  the 
latter  in  their  separate  state.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  primitive 
Elohist  is  in  general  too  brief  to  admit  any  very  diffusive 
narrative,  especially  in  regard  to  the  patriarchal  history,  to  be 
assigned  to  him.  Thus  Davidson  says,  p.  44,  "  The  history  of 
the  settlement  of  Jacob's  family  in  Egypt,  which  is  largely 
interwoven  with  Elohistic  materials,  belongs  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  junior  Elohist.  This  is  shown  by  the  contents,  manner, 
and  stjde.  The  narrative  is  too  diffuse  and  minute  to  harmonise 
with  the  summary  notices  of  the  primitive  Elohist,  unless  the 
occurrences  bore  a  particular  theocratic  and  legal  significance, 
which  they  do  not."  The  assumed  criterion  of  theocratic  and 
legal  significance  fails,  and  the  theory  is  modified  accordingly. 
The  necessity  which  exists  therefore  for  separating  so  much 
Elohistic  matter  from  the  primitive  Elohistic  document,  when 
once  the  principle  of  separate  authorship  has  been  adopted, 
justifies  the  comparison  of  that  Elohistic  document  in  its  reduced 
form,  with  the  remaining  materials  contained  in  the  book,  which 
has  just  been  made. 

III.  Before  making  a  further  remark  on  the  book  in  its  general 
aspect,  as  partitioned  amongst  the  several  supposed  authors — the 
Elohist,  the  Jehovist,  the  junior  Elohist,  and  the  Redactor, — it 
will  be  desirable  to  present  one  complete  table  of  the  parts 
assigned  to  each  in  the  order  of  their  succession  and  alternation, 
rather  than  separate  tables  of  the  parts  assigned  to  each,  such 
as  Davidson  and  the  Bishop  of  Natal  have  given. 

Table  of  Passages  assigned  to  the  several  Authors} 

Ch.  i.  ii.   1-3 E.        Ch.  ii.  9-25,  iii.  1-21     J. 

4-9      J.  iii.  22-24 E. 

9,      "  tree  of  life."  R.  iv J. 

1  In  this  Tabic,  E.  stands  for  Elohist,  J.  for  Jehovist,  J.E.  for  junior  Elohist,  and 
E.  for  Eedactor.     The  Bishop   of  Natal  greatly  modifies  this   table,   rejecting  a 
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Ch.  V.    1-28,  to  "begat" E. 

28,  "a  son."    R. 

29,  "Noah."   E, 

remainder R, 

30-32  E. 

vi.  1-3 R. 

4  first  clause  J. 

remainder R. 

5-8  J. 

9-22    E. 

vii.    1-5   J. 

6-8 E. 

8,    "  clean,   and  of   beasts 

that  were  not  clean."..  R. 
9  E. 

10  J. 

11  E. 

12  J. 

13-16     E. 

16  last  clause,  17 J. 

18-21     E. 

22,23 J. 

24,  viii.  1,  2  first  clause  E. 

•viii.  2  second  clause,  3  first  clause.. .J. 
3  second  clause E, 

4,  "the  ark  rested."    J. 

dates E. 

"on  the  mountains,  etc.", .J. 

5  E. 

6-12 J. 

13-19     E. 

20-22 J. 

ix.    1-17 E. 

18,  to  "  Japheth" J. 

last  clause    R. 

19    J. 

20-27 R. 

28,29 E. 

s.      1-5  first  clause J. 

5,  "every — tongue,"  R. 

remainder — 8  first  clause... J. 

8  second  clause    R. 

9-20  to  "families" J. 

20,  "  after  their  tongues,"  ...R. 

remainder J. 

21  R. 

22-25,  to  "Peleg"   J. 

25  next  clause    R. 

last   clause — 31  as  far  as 

"families"   J. 

31,  "  after  their  tongues,"    ...R. 

remainder,  32  J. 

xi.    1-9    R. 

10-32 E. 

xii.  1-4  to  "with  him" J. 


Ch.  xii.  4  last  clause,  5  E. 

6-20,  xiii.  1-5  J. 

xiii.  6   E. 

7-11  to  "east"    J. 

11  last  clause,  12  to  "  place  "..E. 

12  last  clause,  13-18,  xiv.    ...J. 
XV.  1 E. 

2-21,  xvi.  1    J. 

xvi.  2    J.E. 

3   E. 

4-14 J. 

15  first  clause   R. 

remainder,  16,  xvii E. 

xviii.  xix.  1-28    J. 

xix.  29 E. 

30-38   R. 

XX.      1-17 J.E. 

18 J. 

xxi.    1  J.E. 

2  first  clause    E. 

second  clause J. 

last  clause E. 

3    J.E. 

4-5  E. 

6-7    J.E. 

8  9  R. 

10-16,  17  first  clause J.E. 

17  second  clause   R. 

remainder,     18-20     to 

"grew"    J.E. 

20  remainder J. 

21-34,  xxii.  1-13  J.E. 

xxii.  14-18  J. 

19 '....J.E. 

20-24  J. 

xxiii E. 

xxiv.  1-67,  except  last  clause  ...J. 

67  last  clause R. 

XXV.    1-6 J. 

7-11  to  "Isaac"  £. 

11  last  clause  JE 

12-16    ; J. 

17     E. 

18-19     J. 

20     E. 

21-26  to  "Jacob"  J. 

26  last  clause  E 

27,28    J. 

29-34,  xxvi.  1-5 R. 

xxvi.  6 J.E 

7-12   R. 

13-14  to  "servants"  J.E. 

14  last  clause,  15    R 

16-17    J.E. 

18 R. 


separate  compiler  altogether,  and  giving  a  much  gi-eater  proportion  of  the  whole  to 
the  Jehovist.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  present  argument  to  give  the  Bishop's  table, 
as  it  is  mainly  directed  against  the  more  complex  subdivision.  This  table  is  formed 
from  that  of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  gives  Boehmer  as  his  principal  authority  for  it. 
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Ch.  Xivi.  19-22    J.E. 

23,24  R. 

25  to  "these" J.E. 

last  clause R. 

26-33  first  clause    E. 

last  clause R. 

34,35  E. 

xxvii.   1-45  J. 

46  R. 

xxviii.  1-9  E. 

10-12 J.E. 

13-16 R. 

17-22 J.E. 

xxix.  XXX.  1-13  J. 

XXX.    14-16     R. 

17-40  first  clause     J. 

40  second  and  third R. 

remainder,  41-43  and 

xxxi.  1 J. 

2 J.E. 

3 J. 

4-9  J.E. 

10 R. 

11  first  clause  J.E. 

remainder,  12    R. 

13-17  first  clause J.E. 

17  second  clause J. 

18 E. 

19  first  clause J.E. 

second  clause J. 

20 J.E. 

21-23,  to  "journey"  J. 

23,  thence  to  "him"  J.E. 

"in  the  mount  Gilead"..R. 

24 J.E. 

25,  26  first  clause     J. 

26  remainder    J.E. 

27  J. 

28,  29    J.E. 

30,  31  first  clause J. 

31  remainder    J.E. 

32-37    J. 

38-41  first  clause J.E. 

41  intermediate  part  R. 

last  clause,  42 J.E. 

43-45    J. 

46-48  first  clause J.E. 

48       remainder,      50      to 

" daughters"  R. 

50  remainder    J. 

51,  to  "heap" .....J.E. 

to  "pillar"    R. 

last  clause,   52  to  "  wit- 
ness"    J.E. 

52,  thence  to  "pillar"   R. 

thence  to  "heap" J.E. 

"and  this  pillar" R. 

remainder  J.E. 

53,  to  "us" J. 

lastclause,54to"  bread"  J.E. 

54  last  clause,  65  first J. 


Ch.  xxxi.  55  intermediate  part   J.E. 

last  clause  J. 

xxxii.  1-2    J.E. 

3-21 J. 

22  first  clause    R. 

intermediate  part J. 

33  last  clause J.E. 

23  first  clause    R. 

remainder J. 

24  first  clause    R. 

second  clause    J.E. 

25  R. 

26-31  first  clause  J.E. 

31  last  clause,  32 R. 

xxxiii.    1-16    J. 

17 R. 

18  first  clause  J. 

to  "Aram"  R. 

last  clause J. 

19,^ R. 

20,  xxxiv.  1,  to  "  out"    ...J. 
xxxiv.    1  concluding  words   R. 

2,  to  "saw  her"    J. 

remainder R. 

3,  4 J. 

5 R. 

6 J. 

7 R. 

8-13,  to  "said"    J. 

13  last  clause  R. 

14-18    J. 

19     R. 

20-26  first  clause J. 

26  remainder,  27     R. 

28-30    J. 

31,  XXXV.  1-4 R. 

XXXV.     5  J. 

6,  7,  to  "him"  J.E. 

7  remainder,  8  R. 

9,  to  "Jacob"  E. 

"again"    R. 

remainder — 15 E. 

16  first  clause R. 

remainder — 20      first 
clause J. 

20  second  clause R. 

21 J. 

22-26    J.E. 

27,  to  "father"  E. 

"unto  Mamre"  J. 

thence  to  "Hebron".  .E. 

last  clause J. 

28,29 J.E. 

xxxvi.    1 R. 

2,  to"Anah" J.E. 

"  daughter  of  Zibcon".R. 

"the  llivite,"  3-5. ..J.E. 
6,  as  far  as  "  went" E. 

"  to  a  country  "     R. 

remainder — 8     E. 

9 R. 
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Ch.  xxxvi.  10 J 

11-14  !.".'.".'!.!!."!].'!!j.*e.' 

15-18,  as  far  as  "  Jaalani "  J. 

18,  "  duke  Korah" R. 

19  two  first  clauses J. 

last  clause — 28  J.E. 

29,  30  R. 

31-43    J. 

xsxvii.    1 E 

2 z:z:::":j'. 

3,  to  "age"    J.E. 

last  clause  J 

4-10    J.E. 

11  first  clause  J. 

second,  14,to"again"J.E. 
14,  thence  to  " Hebron". ..R. 

last  clause,  18  to  "off"  J.E. 
18  second  clause R. 

last  clause  J. 

19-22,  to  "  upon  Mm  ".  J.E. 

22  remainder  R. 

23  first  clause  J.E. 

last  clause  J 

24-28,  to  "pit"  J.E. 

28  next  clause J. 

last— 31 J.E. 

32  first  clause  J. 

second J.E. 

remainder,  33  to  "said"  J. 
33,  thence  to  "him"  ...J.E. 

last  clause — 35  J. 

35    last    clause,    36,     to 

"Egypt" J.E. 

36,  "unto  Potiphar" R. 

remainder    J.E. 

xxxviii.  xxxix.  1  to  "Potiphar"  .J. 

xxxix.    1,  "  oflicer — guard," R. 

remainder — 20,      "  to 

"prison  " j. 

20,  "place  — bound"  R. 

last  clause— 23  J. 

xl.     1-3  first  clause      J.li' 

3  remainder R. 

4,  5,  to  "bound" J.E. 

5,  "  in  the  prison  " R. 

6,  7,  to  "were"    J.E. 

7,  "withhim"    R. 

8-15  first  clause    J.E. 

15  remainder      R. 

16-23,  xli.  1,  to  "  dreamed".J.E. 
xli.     1     last     clause,     2-5,     to 

"behold"    R. 

5     remainder,    6-14,    to 
"'Joseph" J.E. 

14  "  and — hastily"    j. 

thence  to  "raiment" R. 

last  clause,  15  to  "dream"  J. 

15  remainder- 1 7  first  clause  J.E. 
17  remainder,  18-21  ...  J 
22,  "aud" ■■■.■.r" 


Ch.  xli.  22  remainder— 24firstclauseJ.E. 

24  remainder     R. 

25  first  clause J.E. 

second  clause    R. 

remainder j. 

26  first  clause    R. 

second  clause     J.E, 

last  clause,  27,  to  "  years  "  R. 

27  remainder  '    .     J.E 

28-31  j' 

32 ;;..;";;r; 

33    J. 

34  two  first  clauses     J.E. 

last  clause J. 

35  first  clause J.E. 

'  second  j. 

last     J.E 

36-38 J. 

39  fii-st  clause J.E. 

remainder j. 

40  first  clause J.E. 

remainder— 42,  to  "  hand  ".J. 

42  remainder,  43    ...  JE 

44    ■"     j' 

45  IZ!!!!^.^ 

46,  47 J. 

48    J.E. 

49    J 

50-52 !!".!'.*.;..;"j.e! 

53,  54,  to  "said"  j. 

54  remainder j.E. 

55-57,  xlii.  1-5  ............J. 

xlii.    6  two  first  clauses .R." 

remainder    j.e. 

7  three  clauses    j, 

remainder— 9,    to    "said 

unto  them" j.e. 

9,  "ye  are  spies,"  j. 

last  clause,  10 j.e." 

11 .j! 

12 J.E. 

13-20    J 

21-23    j'V 

24-38,  xliii ■■■ '"■  '  j' 

xiiv.  1, 2 ;; V 

3-34,  xlv.  1 '"  J 

^iv.  2, 3 ";;;;:;:y;E: 

4-28 J, 

xlvi.    1-5  first  clause 'jj. 

5  remainder    ...  j 

6,7 '::::::::::::'£ 

8-12,  to  "Zarah" J.E. 

12  remainder  ....  j? 

13-27 '::::::ry.£ 

..28-34,  xlvii.  1-11  first  clause  J. 

xl^ii.  11  second  clause  £. 

remainder — 27,        to  '"    * 

"Goshen"    j^ 

27  remainder,  28  .V.V.Ve.* 

29-31,  xlviii,  1  first  clause  ."r! 

40 
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Ch.  slviii.  1  remainder,  2     J.E.       CH.xlvlii.  21,  22,  xlix.  1-28,  to  "unto 

3-5,  to  "mine"  .....E.  them"  J. 

5,  "as  Reuben  and  Simeon"  R.  xlix.  28  remainder  ....R. 

last  clause — 7 E.  29-33  first  clause  E. 

8,9    J.  33  second  clause J.E. 

10,  to  "see" J.E.  remainder     E. 

remainder,  11  J.  1.    l-ll    R. 

12  first  clause     R.  12-13    E. 

second  clause    J.  14 R. 

13,   14 J.E.  15-21 J. 

15-19 J.  22,  to  "house" J.E. 

20    J.E.  remainder,  23 J. 

24-26    R. 

]S[ow,  if  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  to  scan  the  columns  of 
the  foregoing  table,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  book  that  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  brief 
passages,  single  verses,  sentences,  clauses,  and  phrases  of  one  or 
two  words,  interlaced  and  interwoven,  as  picked  in  varying  alter- 
nations from  the  several  documents,  which  are  alleged  to  have  been 
made  use  of  by  the  laborious  compiler  of  this  tessellated  work.  In 
all  there  are  370  alternations  of  authorship,  and  of  these  155  are 
in  length  less  than  two  verses,  very  many  much  smaller.  The 
task,  which  the  Redactor  is  thus  imagined  to  have  set  himself, 
was  very  different  from  that  which  the  modern  critics  have 
accomplished  in  their  analysis  and  resolution  of  the  book  as  it 
came  into  their  hands.  Having  assumed  certain  tests  and 
criteria  of  authorship,  whether  fallacious  or  not,  they  had  only 
to  apply  these  tests  as  they  went  along,  and  then  to  classify  the 
separated  parts  accordingly.  The  admitted  copiousness,  and 
even  redundancy  of  narration,  favoured  this  operation,  and 
helped  the  formation  of  distinct  narratives  out  of  the  separated 
materials.  Whatever  did  not  fit  conveniently  into  any  of  these 
in  their  separated  state,  it  was  easy  to  ascribe  to  the  compiler 
himself;  and  whenever  a  want  of  connexion,  or  a  serious  omis- 
sion of  particulars  that  ought  to  have  been  specified,  presented 
itself  in  these  separated  documents,  it  was  easy  also  to  imagiue 
an  omission  by  the  Redactor  of  what  he  did  not  want  in  dupli- 
cate, and  could  not  convert  into  narratives  of  different  events, 
or  to  suppose  that  he  altered  the  grammatical  structure  to  suit 
his  combined  performance.     But  when  he  went  to  work,  he 
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must  have  had  the  documents  before  him  in  their  separate  and 
severally  unbroken  continuity.  "What  he  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  done  in  such  a  case  was  to  adopt  one,  the  most 
complete  perhaps,  as  the  basis  of  his  operation ;  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  introduced  longer  portions  of  the  others,  just  as 
he  found  them,  into  the  places  to  which  they  were  obviously 
adapted ;  and  with  regard  to  the  remainder,  he  woidd  have 
supplied  from  it,  in  his  own  words,  whatever  was  deficient 
in  that  which  he  adopted  as  the  ground  work,  or  he  would, 
using  the  particulars  supplied  by  all  as  his  materials,  have 
written  from  himself  a  complete  and  continuous  narrative. 
If  the  theory  was  presented  to  us  in  this  form,  then  the 
compiler  would  in  fact  have  been  an  original  author,  and 
the  only  question  would  be  as  to  his  age  and  name.  There 
would  have  been  no  antecedent  impossibility  that  Moses  himself 
might  have  proceeded  in  this  way,  any  more  than  that  the  three 
first  Evangelists,  having  in  memory,  as  seems  most  probable, 
some  protevangelium,  or  statement  of  Grospel  history  drawn  up 
for  use  in  the  congregations,  should  have  interwoven  the  same 
in  their  own  fuller  narrations.  The  application  of  the  tests, 
however,  does  not  suit  such  a  form  of  the  theory,  and  a 
compiler  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  set  about  breaking  up 
the  several  documents  into  minute  fragments,  and  then  to  have 
pieced  and  patched  these  together  into  a  continuous  narrative. 
That  any  one  should  have  attempted  this  operation  would  imply 
such  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  mere  letter  of  the  several 
documents,  as  is  contradicted  by  the  freedoms  which  this  com- 
piler is  supposed  to  have  taken  not  only  with  the  sense,  which 
he  must  often  have  altered,  bvit  even  with  the  letter  itself  in 
many  cases.  That  any  one  shovdd  have  undertaken  such  a  task 
is  what  may  well  seem  incredible  to  one  accustomed  to  form  his 
opinion  on,  at  least,  a  reasonable  amount  of  probability.  This 
remark,  indeed,  is  far  more  applicable  to  the  complex  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  book  adopted  in  the  table  we  have  just 
given,  than  to  the  more  simple  partition  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal ; 
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but  it  does  apply  with  very  considerable  force  to  it  also,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  second  Elohist  was  a  different  writer  from 
the  Jehovist,  who  subsequently  interwove  the  two  Elohists 
with  his  own  additions.  It  applies,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  second 
Elohist's  portions  extend. 

That    the    author  of  the    entire  book   in   its   present   state 
might    not    unreasonably   be    admitted   to    have    incorporated 
a   previously  existing   document,  like   that    which   forms   the 
vertebral   column  of   the  three  first  Gospels,  is  what  no  one 
would  feel  any  disposition  to  question,  if  only  the  evidences 
of  such  an  earlier  document  were  sufficiently  clear,  as  they 
certainl}^  are  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels.    The  absence  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  sustain  this  supposition,  as  regards  the  Elohistic 
document  supposed  by  some  to  be  embodied  by  a  later  Jehovist 
has  been  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  examination. 
The    supposition  of  a  later  introduction  of  certain  Jehovistic 
and  other  passages  by  the  writer  himself  may,  perhaps,  claim  a 
greater  degree  of  probability ;  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  accoimt 
for  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  book  in  its  present  state,  if 
the  considerations  already  brought  before  the  reader  have  any 
weight.     The  fifth  chapter,  which  is  the  proper  sequel  of  the 
introductory  passage  ending  with  ii.  3,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  originally  intended  as  the  first  of  the  principal  sections 
following  the  Exordium,  having  the  more  formal  title,  "  This  is 
the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam,"  may  have  been  com- 
posed in  immediate  connexion  with  that  commencing  passage. 
Then  the  intervening  portion,  so  different  in  its  representation 
of  the  process  of  creation,  may  have  been  introduced  by  the 
author  at  a  subsequent  period ;  only  in  such  case  the  reference 
to  iii.  17  in  v.  29  must  have  been  simultaneously  introduced  in 
the  latter  place.     Such  a  reference,  connecting  the  new  matter 
with  the  old,  the  original  writer  might  have  thought  of  intro- 
ducing ;  a  subsequent  compiler  would  scarcely  have  interpolated 
it,  where  nothing  existed  in  the  document  before  him  to  suggest 
it  to  his  mind.     If  then  we  may  reasonably  assume  the  subse- 
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quent  introduction  of  the  section  entitled,  "  The  generations  of 
heavens  and  earth,"  what  was  thus  done  in  one  instance  may 
have  taken  place  in  others  also.  Such  passages  as  vii.  1-10,^ 
viii.  20-25,  and  others,  the  omission  of  which  would  not 
break  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  which  may  be 
thought  to  exhibit  a  somewhat  different  mental  habitude,  either 
as  regards  the  names  of  God,  or  in  other  respects,  from  their 
present  context,  or  to  repeat  somewhat  needlessly  what  was 
already  told,  may  be  due  to  such  interpolation  by  the  author 
himself,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  original  composition  of 
the  book.  Few  works  are  free  from  such  additions  made  by 
their  own  authors  ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  composition 
was  not  cultivated  as  in  after  times,  less  care  may  have  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  appearances  of  the  more  recent  introduction 
of  the  passages  in  question.  In  the  investigation  already  made 
this  supposition  has  not  been  relied  on.  It  seemed  bettor  to 
judge  the  book  as  it  exists,  without  the  aid  of  any  such  con- 
jecture ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  case  has  been  made  out, 
independently  of  any  supposition  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  amiss, 
however,  to  suggest  here  the  possibility  of  a  subsequent  re- 
touching and  introduction  of  fresh  materials,  which  the  critics, 
who  may,  perhaps,  refuse  to  this  book  the  benefit  of  such  a 
conjecture,  are  yet  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  their  own  more 
artistically  constructed  writings. 

One  may  feel  the  less  scruple  in  claiming  for  a  single  author 
of  the  entire  book  this  privilege  of  introducing  new  matter  here 


'  The  connexion,  which,  as  ■we  have  akeady  seen,  exists  between  the  several  par- 
ticulars enjoined  in  vii.  1-5,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  commands  as  stated  in  the 
succeeding  verses  (seep.368),rendei-s  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  such  an  introduction 
by  the  author,  at  a  later  period,  must  have  extended  to  at  least  the  tenth  verse.  But 
then  this  would  bring  together  parts,  on  the  diiferences  of  which  the  supposition 
of  their  different  authorship  has  been  grounded.  One  of  these  differences  is  the 
change  from  Jehovah  to  Elohim,  and  the  other  the  absence  of  any  distinction  as 
regards  the  number  of  pairs,  when  the  distribution  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  is 
mentioned  in  v.  8.  If  only  vii.  1-5  were  subsequently  introduced,  as  above  sug- 
gested, then  the  author  must  have  taken  the  several  particulars  contained  in  the 
Divine  command  from  those  specified  in  the  succeding  verses,  and  put  them  in  the 
same  order.  The  necessity,  however,  of  multiplying  hypotheses  diminishes  the  pro- 
bability of  any  conjecture. 
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and  there,  on  subsequent  reviews  of  his  writing,  and  at  times 
when  different  circumstances,  or  variations  in  mental  habitude, 
may  have  occasioned  variations  of  phraseology,  since  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  himself,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  work,  has  claimed  the 
same  privilege  for  his  Jehovist,  Having  admitted  the  validity 
of  the  reasons  for  separating  the  portions  of  the  book  ascribed  to 
the  second  Elohist  from  those  of  the  Jehovist,  reasons  more  or 
less  valid,  as  the  legitimate  application  of  the  principle  of  sub- 
division, on  the  grounds  already  relied  on  for  separating  the 
Elohistic  parts,  he  still  thinks  these  portions  ascribed  to  the 
second  Elohist  may  have  been  written  by  the  Jehovist  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  from  the  principal  Jehovistic  parts.  Thus,  Pt,  Y., 
p.  60,  he  speaks  of  the  probability  of  "  the  second  Elohist  being 
the  same  as  the  Jehovist,  only  writing  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  before  he  had  acquired  that  freedom  and  fluency,  which 
seems  to  characterise  the  more  decidedly  Jehovistic  matter." 
And  again  in  p.  65  and  67,  and  several  times  elsewhere  through 
the  volume,  the  same  notion  is  put  forward  with  more  or  less 
confidence.  And  though  he  claims  for  these  parts  a  closer 
agreement  in  style  than  between  the  original  Elohist's  writing 
and  either,  yet  in  what  is  simply  a  matter  of  degree,  or  depends 
on  difference  of  cii'cumstances,  greater  intervals  and  more  widely 
different  circumstances  might  have  occasioned  greater  diversity. 
The  brief  and  simple  style  of  much  of  the  Elohistic  parts  might 
reasonably  be  thought  to  indicate,  that  a  dry  abstract  of  leading 
facts  was  first  prepared,  which  was  afterwards  at  different  times 
enlarged  and  filled  up.  This,  however,  cannot  have  been  the  case 
with  some  of  the  fuller  portions  of  the  Elohistic  matter,  such  as 
ch.  i.  and  the  history  of  the  deluge,  which  may  have  been  written 
at  large  at  the  earlier  period,  the  rest,  though  in  parts  also 
fuller  than  others,  being  as  yet  mainly  only  sketched  out.  And 
thus  the  book  might  have  gradually  assumed  its  present  form  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  author. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  be  remarked,  that  the  unity 
of  the  book  rests  on  an  unbroken  tradition,  which  even  in  the 
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time  of  tlie  LXX.  appears  to  have  been  as  unquestioned  as 
it  was  in  subsequent  ages,  if  indeed  they  had  not  more  satis- 
factory evidence  as  to  its  authorship  than  any  mere  tradition, 
however  uninterrupted.  The  burden  of  proof  rests,  therefore, 
on  those  who  now  maintain  the  plurality  of  authorship ;  and 
those  who  advocate  the  unity  are  only  called  on  to  rebut  or 
debilitate  such  proof  as  may  be  adduced.  If  they  are  success- 
ful in  this,  they  are  not  obliged  to  produce  any  positive  proof  in 
support  of  the  traditionary  character  of  the  book,  which  may 
well  claim  to  hold  its  prescriptive  rights  until  they  have  been 
disproved.  That  the  arguments  relied  on  in  proof  of  the 
plurality  of  authorship  have  in  some  cases  been  wholly  re- 
butted, in  others  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  of  little  force 
in  proof  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  and  that  the 
residue  are  quite  insufl&cient  to  establish  these  conclusions,  is  the 
least  that  may  be  claimed  as  the  result  of  the  foregoing  examin- 
ation. It  is  hoped,  however,  that  many  positive  proofs  of  the 
unity  of  authorship  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  whatever  has  been  thus  adduced  as  direct  evidence  of  unity 
will  be  found  not  wholly  destitute  of  weight. 


NOTE  A. 

{Page  306,  line  23.) 

Iiv  drawing  conclusions  from  fragments  of  ancient  authors, 
Orphic  verses,  oracles,  and  such  like  remains  of  antiquity,  we 
should  remember  how  manifestly  corrupt  these  things  have 
in  many  instances  conje  to  us,  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  the 
learned  either  to  elicit  meaning  from  them,  or  to  restore  their 
metre.  However  the  conjectural  emendations  of  such  remains 
may  often  carry  with  them  the  self- evidence  of  their  success,  in 
many  cases  we  must  still  feel  considerable  doubt,  and  greatly 
distrust  such  amended  authorities  in  discussing  controverted 
questions.    Moreover  this  habit  of  applying  conjectural  emenda- 
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lion  to  corrupted  remains  of  ancient  authors  has  not  been  a 
practice  adopted  onl}'  by  modern  critics.     Ancient  critics  also 
tried  their  hands  in  this  vi-aj.     Thus  from  a  passage  of  Por- 
phyrj^,  quoted  by  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  B.  II.,  sect.  3, 
we  learn  that  this  writer,  a  great  collector  of  such  ciiriosities, 
was  accustomed  thus  to  deal  with  what  he  has  transmitted  to 
later  times.     In  the  passage  referred  to,  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  Porphyry  declares  to  God,  that  the  ancient 
oracles,  which  he  collected,  he  gave  without  addition  or  sub- 
traction as  regards  their  meaning,  though  he  corrected  erroneous 
readings,  used  clearer  for  more  obscure  expressions,  filled  up 
defective    metres,    and    drew   his    pen   through   what   seemed 
irrelevant  to  the  writer's  purpose.^     Now  thoiigh  he  adds  that 
he  preserved  the  sense  imaltered,  under  fear  of  the  punishment 
due  to  sacrilege,-  it  is  plain  that  remains  thus  dealt  with  can 
have  very  little  weight  as  authorities  in  regard  to  questions  of 
moment.      What  Porphyry  did  others  may  have  done  likewise, 
without  even  their  own  attestation  of  fidelity.     We  are  not  only 
obliged  to  trust  the  honesty  and  good  judgment  of  the  corrector, 
without  being  able  to  compare  the  amended  with  the  corrupted 
text,  but  we  are  also  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  judging 
whether    the   quotation  belongs  to  its  pretended  date  by  the 
evidence  of  a  phraseology  corresponding  or  not  with  such  an 
age.     The  diction  being  modernised,  we  must  take  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  fragment  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  writer  who 
cites  it.     We  need  not  say  how  precarious  conclusions  drawn 
from  such  authorities,  and  mainly  depending  on  them,   must 
necessarily  be  thought,  especially  when  it  is  on  the  diction  itself 
that  these  conclusions  rest.     It  is  plain  that  such  precarious 
inferences,  and  weakly  supported  conjectures,  can  never  be  justly 
allowed  to  disturb  the  existing  belief  on  any  subject  of  moment. 

ETTfJ  Kayu  Ti  eeovs  fiapTvpouat,  ws  ovSev  ovre  irpoa-TidnKa,  ovTe  a(pe7\ov  rwv 
Xp-n<T0fVTOiv^  (I  ixi]  TTov  Xf^iu  i)tx.apTi}n4vr)v  Siupeaxra,  J)  Trpos  ro  aacpiarepov  fiera 
Pe&\-nKa,  ^  Th  ix(Tp})v  eWflTTov  avair\-,)poc<Ta,  ^  ti  tCiv  /xtJ  irphs  tV  Trp66e(rtv 
ffvvTfivivToiv  Sieypa\pa.      I'nrp.  Evaiifj.  iv.  7. 

^    -    asriv   Ti   vovv  aKpat(pv?j  twv  pT^effToiv   SieTt']pr](Ta,    evAa^ov^evos  t)}v    (k   rf); 
ifpo<Tv\ias  fTroiJ.(vi)v  5iKr)v. 
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NOTE  B. 

(Page  311,  line  24:.) 
Fuerst's  statement  that  p|  (Gawan)  was  the  name  of  a 
Byblian  deity  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  article  by  Movers 
on  Phoenicia  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  CyclopaBdia,  if  not  inde- 
pendently derived  from  the  same  source.  But  Movers  there  only 
infers  the  existence  of  this  name  from  the  Tava^  of  Lycophron 
and  Tzetzes.  As  an  explanation  of  Tava<i  it  is,  however,  far 
more  probable,  than  the  conjectural  'Iava<;,  which  the  Bishop  of 
J^atal,  after  the  same  Movers,  adopts  in  support  of  his  theory, 
but  which  would  entirely  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  theory  it- 
self for  any  probability  it  might  possess. 


NOTE  C. 

(Page  312,  line  2.) 

In  reference  to  such  forms  as  ^Afi8ato<i,  Ze/3€Saio<;,  and  other 
like  names  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  termination  alo'i  is  the  normal  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
terminations  ^^  and  ^-r-^  common  in  gentile  adjectives,  but  not 
confined  to  adjectives  of  that  kind.  The  termination  ''^-  in  proper 
names  of  men  may  have  been  the  pronominal  sufiix,  but  the  names 
of  persons  ending  in  ''-r-  were  properly  adjectives  apjjlied  as 
names,  and  expressive  of  personal  quahties  or  circumstances ;  see 
Ewald,  K^rif.  Gramm.  Ausfurhl,  §.  138.  These  proper  names 
in  the  canonical  books  are  commonly  represented  in  their 
Hebrew  form.  But  we  may  instance  the  name  Haggai,  which 
is  presented  with  a  Greek  termination  as  'Ayyalo'i.  And  this 
form  is  common  in  the  Apocryphal  books.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  first  book  of  Esdras  one  or  two  names  with  this  termination 
represent  names,  that  in  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra  appear  with 
the  termination  iah,  as  ^a/uialo<i  for  Shemaiah.  But  the  names 
in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Esdras  are  generally  corrupt.   Besides, 
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to  serve  the  purpose  for  which,  the  name  Abdaeus  is  adduced,  it 
is  not  enough  that  this  termination  might  represent  the  Hebrew 
termination  y«/^.  To  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  use  of  this  element 
in  the  composition  of  Phoenician  names  it  should  be  the  proper 
representative  of  that  termination,  and  not  regularly  represent 
any  other.  This  not  being  the  case,  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
instance  like  ^A/3Saio<;  can  prove  nothing.  To  say  the  least,  it 
is  more  likely  to  represent  one  termination  than  the  other.  To 
argue  from  the  mere  possibility  of  its  being  used  irregularly  is 
quite  inadmissible  in  the  present  case. 


NOTE  D. 

{Page  315,  line  7.) 

That  the  Phoenicians  in  later  times  may  have  adopted 
religious  words  and  notions  from  the  Jews,  might  be  thought 
probable  from  the  case  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels.  An  imitation  may  have  taken  place  even  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Amos,  i.  9,  of 
"the  brotherly  covenant"  which  the  Tyrians  are  charged  with 
being  immindful  of,  when  they  delivered  up  the  captivity  to 
Edom.  This  may  have  had  reference  to  the  league  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram.  Solomon  adopted  from  the  Tyrians  the 
worship  of  the  Sidonian  Ashtoreth,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  on 
the  Mount  of  Corruption  at  Jerusalem,  which  remained  with 
other  monuments  of  heathenism  to  Josiah's  time,  when  they  were 
all  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  Hiram,  as  mentioned 
in  1  Kings  v.  7,  saying  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah  this  day,  Avho  hath 
given  to  David  a  wise  son  over  this  great  people."  It  was  not  as 
a  Tyrian  God  that  Hiram  thus  blessed  Jehovah,  but  as  the  God 
of  Israel.  This  appears  from  the  form  in  which  the  words  are 
given  in  2  Chron.  ii.  12.  He  there  says  it  was  "  because  Jehovah 
hath  loved  his  people,"  that  he  made  Solomon  king  over  them, 
and  then  adds  "Blessed be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  that 
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made  heaven  and  earth."  In  this  Jehovah's  people  are  not  man- 
kind in  general,  nor  Tyrians  as  well  as  Israelites,  but  Israel 
alone.  Hiram  recognises  the  God  of  Israel,  and  adopts  the 
Israelite  addition,  "  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  just  as  Abraham 
recognised  the  El-Elion  of  Melchizedek,  and  adopted  the  addition, 
"  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth."  Such  an  adoption  of  Hebrew 
worship  by  the  Phoenicians  was  much  more  consistent  with  their 
idolatrous  notions,  than  was  Solomon's  adoption  of  heathenish 
worship  with  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  interchange 
is  highly  probable.  Indeed  we  have  some  slight  evidence  of  its 
existence  on  this  occasion,  as  just  shown,  though  not  of  its  sub- 
sistence as  long  as  that  of  the  idolatrous  worship  amongst  the 
Israelites  borrowed  from  the  Tyrians.  Whether  the  expression  in 
Ezekiel  xxviii.  14,  "  Thou  wast  upon  the  holy  mountain  of  God," 
has  any  reference  to  this  matter  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  if  it  were 
proved,  which  it  has  not  been,  that  the  name  Jehovah,  or  the 
shorter  form  Jah,  was  at  any  time  employed  by  ihe  Phoenicians, 
the  Biblical  history  itself,  according  to  its  own  manner  of  repre- 
senting the  case,  would  sufficiently  account  for  such  a  fact, 
without  the  monstrous  hypothesis  that  the  Israelites  borrowed 
the  name  from  them  at  the  late  period  that  is  alleged,  or  at 
any  time. 
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